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OIMEON  of  DURHAM^  an  eminent  English  historian^ 
and  the  contemporary  orWilliam  of  Malmsbury,  liv^ed  ia 
the  twelfth  century.  He  both  studied  and  taught  the  sci* 
ences,  aiid  particularly  the  mathematics  a^  Oxford,  and 
became  precentor  to  the  church  of  Durham.  He  died  plro«^ 
bably  soon  after  the  year  1 130,  where  bis  history  end&.  He 
took  great  pains  in  collecting  our  ancient'  monuments^ 
especially  in  the  north  of  England,  after  they  had  been 
scattered  by  the  Danes  in  their  devastations  of  that  coun- 
try. From  these  he  composed  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  the  year  616  to  1130,  with  some  smaller 
historical  pieces.  It  was  continued  by  John,  prior  of  Hex- 
ham, to  the  year  1156.  This  work,  and  Simeon's  account 
of  the  church  of  Durham,  are  printed  among  Twisden's 
^^  Decem  Scriptores  ;'*  but  of  the  latter  a  separate  editidn 
was  published  in  1732,  8vo,  by  Thomas  Bedford.^ 

SIMEON^  surnan>ed  Metaphrastes,  from  his, having 
written  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  a  diffuse  manner,  was  born 
of  noble  parents  at  Constantinople,  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  was  well  educated,  and  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to 
very  high,  trus.t  under  the  reign^  of  Leo>  the  philosopher,  - 
and  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  his  son.  It  is  said, '  that 
when  sent  on  a  certain  occasion  by  the  emperor  to  the 
island  of  Crete,  which  the  Saracens  were  about  to  surprize, 
a  contrary  wind  carried  his  ship  to  the  isle  of  Pharos. 
There  he  met  with  an  anchorite,  who  advised  him  to  ivrite 
the  life  of  Theoctista,  a  female  saint  of  Lesbos.  With  this 
he  complied,  and  we  may  presume,  found  some  pleasure 
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in  the  undertaking,  as  be  gradaally  extended  his  researchcfs 
to  the  lives  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  other  saints,  which, 
with  respect  to  style,  are  not  disgraceful  to  a  scholar,  hot, 
cardinal  Bellarmin  says,  he  describes  his  saints  rather  as 
what  they  ought  to  be,  than  as  what  they  were.  There 
are  Latin  translations  of  this  work  by  Lipoman,  Surius,  and 
others,  but  no  edition  of  the  original  Greek ;,  and  his  trans- 
lators are  accused  of  having  added  much  of  a  fabulous  na- 
ture. Some  other  religious  tracts  of  Metaphrastes  are  ex- 
tant, and  some  *^  Annals."     He  died  in  976  or  977.^ 

SIMLER  (JosiAS),   a  learned  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  co-operated  in  the  reformation,  was  born 
Nov.  6,  1530,  at  Cappell,  a  village  near  Zurich  in  Swis- 
serland.     His  father,  Peter  Simler,  after  having  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of,  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  mo- 
nastery there,  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  became  i^ 
preacher  of  it,  and  died  in  1557.     After  being  educated 
for  some  time  in  his  father^s  monastery,  he  went  to  Zurich 
in  1544,  and  studied  for  two  years  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Bullinger,  who  was  his  god-father.     He  re- 
moved thence  to  Basil,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  and  ma- 
thematics, and  afterwards  to  Strasburgh,  where  Sturmius, 
Martyr,  Bucer,  and  others  of  the  reformers  resided ;  but 
as  be  had  no  thoughts  at  this  time  of  divinity  as  a  profes- 
sion,  he  improved  himself  chiefly  in  other  branches  of 
learhing.     He  continued  here  about  two  years,  and  passed 
three  more  in  visiting  various  universities,  and  hearing  the 
lectures  of  the  most  eminent  professors.     In  1549,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  with  such  visible  improvement  in  learn- 
ing, that  Gesner  often  employed  him  to  lecture  to  his  scho- 
lars, both  in  geometry  and  astronomy.     In  1552  he   was 
appointed  to  expound  in  public  the  New  Testament,  which 
be  did  with  so  much  ability  as  to  be  greatly  admired  by  the 
•learned  of  Zurich,  as  well  as  by  the  English  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  from  the  Marian,  persecution.     In  1557  he 
was  made  deacon ;  and  when  Bibliander,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  was  declared  emeritus j  Simler  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  his  place,  and  was  likewise  colleague  with  Pe- 
ter Mart}rr,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and  on  bis 
death  in  1563,  Simler  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  divi- 
nity.    He  filled  this  office  with  great  reputation  until  hxs 

1  Leo  Allatius  de  Simeouum  Scriptis.-«Vo8sias  tie  Hift.  Gr«c. — ^BaroDii  An- 
Miles.— Ca?e,  fol.  U.-— Saxii  Onomatt. 
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eonstittition  became  impaired  by  a  hereditary  gout,  which 
IQ  his  latter  years  interrupted  his  studies,  and  shortened 
his  useful  life.  He  was  only  forty-five  when  he  died,  July 
2,  1576.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  a  meek,  placid^ 
and  affectionate  temper,  and  although  never  rich»  always 
liberal,  charitable,  and  hospitable. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  some  on  subjects  of  divi* 
nity,  pommentaries  on  the  scriptures,  &c.  and  some  on  tha 
controversies  most  agitated  in  bis  time.  He  wrote  also  the 
lives  of  Peter  Martyr,  Gesner,  and  Bullinger,  each  in  a 
thin  4to  volume ;  published  an  epitome  of  Gesner's  ^'  Bib;* 
liotheca/*  1555,  fol.  and  was  editor  of  some  of  the  works 
of  Martyr  and  Bullinger.  To^hose  we  may  add,  1.  **  Mi» 
thici  cosmographia,  Antonini  Itinerarium^  Rutiliani  Nu« 
mantiani  Itinerarium,  et  alia .  varia,''  Basil,  1575,  12mo^ 
with  valuable  scholia.  2.  <^  Helvetiorum  Respublica,"  often 
reprinted,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  that  collection 
of  little  books  called  <^  Republics.''  3.  '^  Vallesiae  descrip*^ 
tionis  libri  duo,  et  de  Alpibus  commentarius,''  1574,  8vo. 
4.  <<  Vocabularia  re'i  nummari®  ponderum  et  mensurarum^. 
Gr.  Lat.  Heb.  Arab,  ex  diversis  Autoribus  collecta,'*  Tigu- 
ri,   1584,  8vo,  &c.  &c.* 

SIMMONS  (Samuel  Foart),  a  late  learned  physician^ 
and  physician  extraordinary  to  the  king,  was  born  March 
17,  1750,  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where  his  father,  who 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  was  so  respected,  that, 
at  the  coronation  of  their  present  majesties,  he  was  de-r 
puted  by  the  cinque  ports  one  of  their  barons  to  support 
the  king's  canopy,  according  to  ancient  custom.  His  mot 
ther,  whose  maiden  name  was  Foart,  and  whose  faqaily 
was  likewise  of  Sandwich,  died  when  he  was  an  infant.  He 
was  educated  at  a  seminary  in  France,  where  he  not  only 
improved  himself  in  the  learned  languages,  but  acquired 
such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  as  to  be 
able  to  write  and  speak  it  with  the  same  facility  as  his 
own.  He  pursued  his  medical  studies  for  nearly  three 
years  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went  to  Holland,  and 
studied  during  a  season  at  Leyden,  where  be  was  admit* 
ted.to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  :  he  chd&e  the  measles 
for  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  discourse,  which  he  in<* 
scribed  to  CuUen,  and  to  Gaubius,  both  of  whom  had 
shewn  him  particular  regard.    After  taking  his  degree  a| 

•      .  >      *, 
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Leyden,  be  visited  and  became  acquainted  with  frof^wsot 
Camper  in  Frieslahd,  who  bad  at  that  time  one  of  the  finest 
anatomical  museums  in  Europe.  From  tbence  be  pro- 
ceeded to  Aix-la-Cbapelle  and  the  Spa,  and  afterw^ds 
visited  different  parts  of  Germany  ;  stopped  for  some  time 
at  the  principal  universities ;  and  wherever  be  went  cuU 
tivated  the  acquaintance  of  learned  men,  especially  those 
of  his  own  profession,  in  which  he  was  ever  anxious  to  im-* 

Erove  himself.    At  Berne,   in   Switzerland,    be  became 
nown'  to  the  celebrated  Haller,  who  afterwards  ranked 
him  among  bis  friends  and  correspondents.     He  came  to 
reside  in  London  towards  the  close  of  1778,  being  then 
in  bis  28th  year,   and   was  admitted  a  member   of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  was  elected  a -fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  1779,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
1791,  as  he  bad  been  before  of  different  foreign  academies 
at  Nantz,  Mootpellier,  and  Madrid :  he  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted an  honorary  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  at  Manchester,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  at  Paris,  at  which  place  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Associes  Etrangers  de  TEcole  de  Medicine;  and  in  1807, 
Correspondant  de  la  Premiere  Classe  de  Plnstitut  Impe- 
rial.   Previous  to  1778,  he  bad  written  an  elementary  work 
on  Anatomy,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
in  its  second  edition,  1781  :  and  he  bad  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  the  History  of  a  curious  case,  which  was 
afterwards  published  in  their  Transactions,  **  Phil.  Trans." 
vol.  LXIV.     He  became  also  the  sole  editor  of  the  Lou- 
don **  MedicalJournal  ;**  a  work  which,  after  going  through 
several  volumes,  was  resumed  under  the  title  of  **  Medical 
Facts  and  Observations :''  these  two  works  have  ever  been 
distinguished  for  their  correctness,  their  judicious  arrange- 
ment, and  their  candour.     About  this  time  he  published 
an  account  of  the  Tape-worm,  in  which  he  made  known 
the   specific  for  this  disease,   purchased  by  the  king  of 
France.     This  account  has  been  enlarged  in  a  subsequent 
edition. — He  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  a  practical 
work  on  **  Consumptions,''    which,  at  'the  time,  became 
the  means  of  iutroducing  him  to  considerable  practice  in 
pulmonary  complaints.     In  1780,  he  was  elected  physician 
to*  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary ;  a  situation  he 
held  for  many  years,  and  which  afforded  him  ample  scope 
for  observation  and  experience  in  the  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease.  These  opportunities  he  did  not  neglect ;  and  though. 
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from  bis  appointment  soon  after  to  St.  Luke^s  Hospital, 
he  was  led  to  decline  general  practice,  and  to  attach  him- 
self more  particularly  to  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  he  still 
continued  to  communicate  to  the  publick  such  facts  and 
remarks  as  be  considered  likely  to  promote  the  extension 
of  any  branch  of  professional  science.     With  this  view,  he 
published  some  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Hydrocepha- 
lus internus  (**  Med.  Comment,  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  V.'*), 
and  in  the  same  work  a  case  of  Ulceration  of  the  (JEsopba- 
gus  and  Ossification  of  the  Heart.     He  wrote  also  an  ac- 
count of  a  species  of  Hydrocephalus,    whicki  sometimes 
takes   place  in   cases   of  Mania    (London  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  Vt.)  and  an  account  of  the  Epidemic  Catarrh  of  the 
year  1788,  vol.  IX.     He  had  given  an  account  also  of  the 
**  Life  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,"  with  whom  he  was  perso- 
nally acquainted,  a  work  abounding  in  interesting  anec- 
dote, and  displaying  an  ingenuous  ^nd  impartial  review  of 
the  writinsrs  and  discoveries  of  that  illustrious  anatomist.* — 
From  the  time  of  his  being  elected  physician  to  St.  Luke*8 
Hospital  to  the  period  of  bis  death,  be  devoted  himself, 
nearly  exclusively,  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  Insanity  ; 
and  his  skill  in  this  melancholy  department  of  hiunan  dis- 
ease, became  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  few,  if  any, . 
could  be  considered  his  superiors.     In  the  year  1803,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  Dr*  Simmons, 
to  alleviate  the  mournful  malady  of  his  sovereign,  of  whom 
ha  had  the  care  for  nearly  six   months,   assisted  by  his 
son  !  the  result  was  as  favourable  as  the  public  could  have 
wished  ;  and  on  taking  their  leave,  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  confer  a  public  testimony  of  bis  approbation,  by  ap- 
pointing Dr.  Simmons  one   of  his   physicians  ■  extraordi- 
nary, which  took  place  in  May  1804. — In  the  unfortunate 
relapse,  which  occurred  in  1811,  Dr.  Simmons  again  at- 
tended ;  and,  in   conjunction   with  the  other  physicians, 
suggested  those  remedies  and  plans  which  seemed  most 
likely  to  eflFect  a  cure.     In  February  of  that  year  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  physician  to  St.  Luke's,  in  a  very  ele- 
gant letter,  in  which  he  assigned  his  age  and  state  of  health 
as  the  reasons  for  his  resignation.     The  governors  were  so 
sensible  of  the  value  of  his  past  services,  and  the  respect 
due  to  him,  as  immediately  to  elect  him  a  governor  of  the 
charity.    They  also  proposed  his  being  one  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and,  expressly  on  bis  account,  created  the  office 
of  Consulting  Physician,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of 
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bis  opinion,  not  merely  in  the  medical  armugementi  bat 
in  the  domestic  oeconomy  of  the  hospital. — His  last  illness 
began  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  April,  1813,  when 
he  was  seized  with  sickness,  and  a  violent  vomiting  of  bile, 
accompanied  with  a  prostration  of  strength  so  sudden,  and 
so  severe,  that  on  the  second  day  of  the  attack  he  was 
barely  able  to  stand ;  and  a  dissolution  of  the  powers  of  life 
seeming  to  be  rapidly  coming  on,  he  prepared  for  his  de- 
parture with  methodical  accuracy,  anticipated  the  event 
with  great  calmness,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  son*  He  was  bu- 
ried May  2,  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  and,  according  to  the 
directions  expressed  in  his  will,  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  a  vault  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  .Clement,  next  to  those 
of  his  mother. — In  private  life.  Dr.  Simmons  was  puncti- 
liously correct  in  all  his  dealings ;  mild  and  unassuming  in- 
bis  manners,  and  of  rather  retired  habits,  passing  his  time 
chiefly  in  his  study  and  in  his  professional  avocations.  He 
uras  one  of  the  earliest  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Institution ; 
and,  in  1 806,  became  an  hereditary  governor  of  the  Bri- 
tish Institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
has  left  one  son,  who  is  unmarried,  and  a  widow,  to  deplore 
his  loss. ' 

SIMMO^JS.     See  SYMONDS. 

SIMON  (Richard),  a  French  critic  and  divine  of  great 
learning,  was  born  at  Dieppe,  May  13,  1638,  and  com- 
menced his  studies  among  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  whom 
be  quitted  for  some  time,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  divinity,  and  made  a  great  progress  in 
Oriental  learning,  for  which  he  had  always  a  particular 
turn.  About  the  end  of  1668,  he  returned  to  the  oratory, 
and  became  a  priest  of  it.  On  the  dcfath  of  father  Bour- 
gouin,  general  of  this  congregation,  some  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure inclined  bim  to  leave  them,  and  join  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits ;  but  from  this  he  was  diverted  by  the  per- 
suasions of  father  Bertad,  the  superior  of  the  oratory.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  college  of  Juilly,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meaux,  to  teach  philosophy;  but  other  business  occurring, 
he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Paris.  In  the  library  of  the  ora- 
tory there  was  a  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  books,  of 
which  Simon  was  employed  to  make  a  catalogue,  which  he 
executed  with  great  skill,  and  perused  at  the  same  time 
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those  treasures  with  great  avidity.  M.  de  Lamoignotij  first 
president  of  the  parliameot  of  Paris,  meeting  with  him  one 
day  in  the  library,  was  so  pleased  with  his  conversation^ 
that  he  requested^ of  Senault,  the  new  general  of  the  ora* 
tory,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Saris ;  but 
this  being  unaccompaoied  by  any  advantages,  Simon,  who 
had  much  of  an  independent  spirit,  petitioned  to  go  back  ^ 
to  Juilly,  to  teach  philosophy,  as  before.  He  accordingly 
arrived  there  in.  1668,  and,  in  1670,  his  first  publication 
appeared,  a  defence  of  the  Jews  against  the  accusation  of 
having  murdered  a  Christian  child,  '^  Factum  pour  les  Juifs 
de  Metz,"  &c«  In  the  following  year,  with  a  view  to  shew 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  churph  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  respect 
to  the  sacra^lent,  he  published  '^  Fides  Ecclesiae  Orientalis, 
seu  Gabrielis  Metropolks  Philadelpbiensis  opuscula,  cum 
interpretatione  Latina  et  notis,"  Paris,  1671,  quarto,  re- 
printed 1686.  When  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Perpetuity 
of  the  faith  respecting  -  the  Eucharist"' appeared,  our  au- 
thor, who  from  his  youth  was  an  original,  if  not  always  a 
just  thinker,  expressed  some  opinions  on«.that  work,  and 
on  the  subject,  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
the  gentlemen  of  Port-'Royal ;  and  this  seems  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  opposition  he  afterwards  met  with 
from  the  learned  of  his  own  communion.  His  next  pub- 
lication came  out  under  the  name  of  Recared  Simeon  (for 
he  often  used  .fictitious  names),  and  was  a  translation  from 
Leo  of  Modena,  entitled  <<  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  qui 
s'observent  aujourdui  parmi  les  Juifs,*'  &c.  1674,  12mo« 
This  was  republished  in  1681,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sieur  de  Semonville;  with  the  addition  of  a  ^^  Comparison 
between  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  and  the  discipline  of 
the  church."  In  this  edition,  and  perhaps  in  the  subse- 
quent ones  of  1682  and  1684,  the  reader  will  find  a  great 
number  of  parentheses  and  crotchets,  which  Bayle  thus 
accounts  for :  The  work  having  been  submitted  in  MS.  to 
M.  Perot,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  for  examination,  he 
added  some  passages,  which  the  author  being  obliged  to 
retain,  and  yet  unwilling  that  they  should  pass  for  his  own, 
inclosed  in  crotchets ;  but  had  afterwards  to  complain,  that 
the  printers,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  had  omitted  some 
of  these.  In  1675,  Simon  published  a  '^Voyage  duMont- 
Liban,"  from  the  Italian  of  Dandini,  with  notes ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  a  *<  Factum  du  Prince  de  Neubourg, 
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abb^  de  Feschamps,  bontre  les  religieux  de  cette  abbay ; 
and,  as  was  usual  with  him,  took  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Benedictines. 

But  tl>e  first  work  of  importance  which .  he  published, 
and  that  which  rendered  him  most  famous,,  was  his  *^  Cri* 
tical .  History  of  the  Old  Testament,*'  which  appeared  in 
1678,  but  was  immediately  suppressed  by  the  Messieurs 
du  Port  Royal ;  who  alleged,  that  it  contained  things  false 
and  dangerous  to  religion  and  the  church.  It  was  reprinted 
the  year  after,  and  was  so  much  admired  for  excellent 
learning  and  admirable  criticism,  that  it  became  an  object 
of  attention  to  foreigners  ;  and  was  published,  in  Latin,  at 
Amsterdam  1681,  and  in  English  at  London  1682,  by  R. 
H.  i.  e.  R.  Hampden  (son  of  the  celebrated  John  Hamp* 
den),-  who,  we  are  told,  declared  on  his  death-bed,  that 
father  Simon's  works  had  made  him  a  sceptic. 

After  the  publication  of  his  <<  Critical  History,''  he  left 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  went  to  Bolleville,  a 
village  in  the  pais  de  Caux,  of  which  he  had  been  curate 
from  1676,  but  resigning  this  office  in  1682,  removed  tor 
a  short  time  to  Dieppe,  and  thence  again  to  Paris,  to  re- 
new his  studies,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  some  other  works.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  Paris 
edition  of  bis  ^^  Critical  History"  had  been  suppressed,  it 
was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  by  the  Elzevirs,  but  from  a 
very  incorrect  transcript.  One  more  correct,  and  indeed 
the  best,  was  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1685,  with  a  '<  Ge-^ 
neral  Apology,"  &c.  It  then  produced  a  controversy  with 
many  eminent  protestant  divines,  Le  Clerc,  Jurieu,  Isaac 
Vossius,  and  others. 

In  1684  he  published,  at  Francfort,  '^  Histoire  de  TOri- 
gine  et  du  Progres  des  Revenus  Ecclesi^stiques,"  or,  "  The 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Reve- 
nues," under  the  name  of  Jerome  a  Costa.  A  second 
edition  of  it,  with  great  additions,  was  printed  at  Frapc- 
fort,  1709,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  In  1684  he  published,  at 
London,  f^  Disquisitiones  Criticse  de.variis  per  diversa  loca 
et  tempora^fii|)Iiorum  Editionibus,"  &c.  and  in  the  same 
year,  at  the  same  place,  appeared  an  English  translation 
of  it,  with  this  title,  ^'  Critical  Enquiries  into  the  various 
editions  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  divers  places  and  at  seve- 
ral times,  together  with  animadversions  upon  a  small  trea- 
tise of  Dr.  Isaac  Vossius  concerning  the  oracles  of  the 
jSibyls." .  There  is  his  usual  display  of  learning  in  this 
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•piece,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  abridgment  of  his 
**  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament."  In  1686,  he 
published  an  answer  to  Le  Clerc,  who  had  criticised  his 
work  the  year  before ;  and,  upon  Le  Clerc's  replying  in 
1686^  another  in  1687,  both  under  the  name  of  the  Prior 
of  Bolieville,  at  which  place  he  then  resided. 

In  1688  he  published  at  Francfort,  under  the  name  of 
John  Reuchtin,  **  Dissertation  Critique  sur  la  Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  £ccl6siastiques  par  Du  Pin,  &c.*' 
in  which  he  supports  with  great  spirit  some  principles  iii 
his  "  Critical  History  Qf  the  Old  Testament,*'  which  had 
been  controverted  by  Du  Pin.  In  1689  came  out  his  **  His- 
toire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament,"  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  which  was  published  the  same  year  at  Lon- 
don ;  in  1690,  "  Histoire  Critique  des  versions  du  Nouveau 
Testament;"  in  1693y  **  Histoire  Critique  des  principauz 
Commentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament:"  in  all  which,  as 
indeed  in  every  thing  else  he  wrote,  there  appears  great 
acuteness,  and  great  learning,  with,  however,  an  unfor- 
tunate propensity  to  singularities  and  novelties  of  opinion, 
and  too  much  contempt  for  those  who  differed  from  him, 
and  in  this  last  work  he  has  perhaps  unsettled  more  than  he 
has  settled.  In  1702  he  published  a  French  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  critical  remarks,  in  2  vols.  8vo: 
which  was  censured  by  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  Bossuet, 
bishop  of  Meaux.  In  1714,  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  2  vols,  12mo,  "  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  Choisie,'*  or,  *'  A 
new  select  library,  which  points  out  the  good  books  in 
various  kinds  of  literature,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  ;*' 
but  this  must  be  reckoned  a  posthumous  work  ;  for  Simon 
died  at  Dieppe  in  April  1712,  in,his  seventy-fourth  year, 
.and  was  buried  in  St.  James's  church. 

He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  other  things,  but  they 
were  less  considerable :  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned 
his  principal  works.  He  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen  a  great  number  of  his  manuscript  works, 
many  printed  books  enriched  by  his  manuscript  notes,  and 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  in  all  the  learned  languages. 
He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  leaniing  and  abute- 
ness ;  but  a  love  of  controversy,  in  all  its  bitterness,  ren- 
dered him  almost  equally  obnoxious  to  protestants  and  pa- 
pists, yet  there  is  evidence  enough  in  his  works  to  prove 
thdt  he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  weaken  the  ati« 
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tbority  and  preten»ons  of  bis  own  churchi  and  to  streogthefr 
the  opinions  of  iis  adversaries.' 

SIMONIDCS^  a  Grecian  poet,  wit,  and  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher^  was  born  in  the  55tb  olympiad,  or  558  B.  C. 
and  is  said  to  have  died  in  bis  ninetieth  year.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades»  in  the  neighbourhood 
(tf  Attica,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  Pindar.  Both  Plato 
and  Cicero  speak  of  him,  not  only  as  a  good  poet  alid  mu» 
aician,  but  also  as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  length* 
ened  life  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  great  num« 
ber  of  the  first  characters  in  antiquity,  with  whom  he  wa» 
in  some  measure  connected.  Fahricius  informs  us  that  he 
was  contemporary,  and  in  friendship  with  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene,  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  Pausania^,  king  of 
Sparta ;  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse :  also  with  Tbemistocles^ 
and  with  Aleuades,  king  of  Thessaly..  Xenopbon,  in  his 
dialogue  upon  tyranny,  makes  bim  one  of  the  interlocu«> 
tors.  His  famous  answer  to  Hiero,  as  recorded  by  Cicero^ 
has  been  often  quoted  as  a  proof,  not  onjy  of  bis  wisdom^ 
l)at  bis  piety.  When  Hiero  asked  of  him  a  definition  of 
God,  be  requested  a  day  to  consider  of  it ;  when  this  waa 
expired,  he  doubled  toetime^  and  thus  he  did  repeatedly,, 
till  the  monarch  desired  to  know  his  reason  for  this  proceed- 
ing :  ^^  II  is,''  said  he,  *^  because  the  longer  I  reflect  on  the 
question,  the  more  difficult  it  appears  to.  be.*^ 

In  his  old  age,  perhaps  from  seeing  the  respeci  which 
money  procured  to  such  as  had  lost  the  charms  of  youth, 
and  the  power  of  attaching  mankind  by  other  means,  he 
became  somewhat  mercenary  and  avaricious.  He  was  fre« 
quently  employed  by  the  victors  at  the  games  to  write  pa- 
negyrics and  odes  in  their  praise,  before  his  pupil  Pindar 
had  exercised  his  talents  in  their  behalf;  but  Simonides 
.would  never  gratify  their  vanity  in  this  particular,  till  he 
bad  first  tied  them  down  to  a  stipulated  sum  for  his  trouble : 
and,  upon  being  upbraided  for  his  meanness,  be  said  that 
be  had  two  coffers,  in  one  of  which  he  had,  for  many  years, 
pot  bis  pecuniary  rewards ;  the  other  was  for  honours,  ver* 
bal  tbanks,  and  promises;  that  the  first  was  pretty  well 
tiled,  but  the  last  remained  always  empty.  And  he  made 
no  scruple  to  confess,  in  hijB  old  age,  that  of  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  the  love  of  money  was  the  only  one  of  which 
time  had  not  deprived  him.  He  was  of  course  frequently 
reproached  with  this  vice,   but  always  defended  himself 

>  Moferi.-"KioefOQ,  vol.  I.-— Pict.  Hist. 
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with  good  bQmour.  Upon  being  asked  by  Hiero*9  queen, 
whether  it  was  most  desirable  to  be  learned  or  rich,  he  an« 
awered  that  it  was  far  better  to  be  rich ;  for  the  learned 
were  always  dependent  on  the  rich,  and  waiting  at  thehr 
doors ;  whereas  he  never  saw  rich  men  at  the  doors  of  the 
learned.  When  be  was  accused  of  being  so  soi^did  as  to 
sell  part  of  the  provisions  with  which  his  table  was  furnished 
by  Hieroi  he  said  he  had  done  it,  in  order,  *'  to  display  to 
the  world  the  magnificence  of  that  prince,  and  his  own 
frugality."  To  others  he  said,  that  bis  reason  for  accuma- 
lating  wealth  was,  that  *'  be  would  rather  leave  money  to  * 
-bis  enemies,  after  death,  than  be  troublesome  to  his  friends 
when  living.*' 

He  obtained  the  prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games 
when  be  was  eighty  years  old.  According  to  Suidas,  he 
added  four  letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet :  and  Pliny  assigns 
to  him  the  eighth  string  of  the  lyre ;  but  these  claims  are 
disputed  by  the  learned.  Among  the  numerous  poetical 
productions,  of  wliich,  according  to  Fabricius,  antiquity 
has  made  him  the  author,  were  his  many  songs  of  victory  ^ 
and  triumph,  for -athletic  conquerors  at  the  public  games. 
He  is  likewise  said  to  have  gained  there,  himself,  the  prize 
in  elegiac  poetry,  when  .£scbylus  was  his  competitor.  His 
poetry  was  so  tender  and  plaintive,  that  he  acquired  the 
cognomen  of  Meliceutes,  i.  e.  sweet  as  honey,  and  the 
tearful  eye  of  his  muse  was  proverbial.  Dr.  Warton,  who 
has  an  elegant  paper  in  the  Adventurer  (No.  89)  partly 
on  the  merits  of  this  poet,  remarks  that  he  was  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  for  the  sweetness,  correctness,  and  purity 
of  his  style,  and  his  irresistible  skill  in  moving  the  passions. 
J>ionysius  places  him  among  t|iose  polished  writers,  who 
excel  in  a  smooth  volubility,  and  flow  on,  like  plenteous 
and  perennial  rivers,  in  a  course  of  even  and  uninterrupted 
harmony.  ^  Addison  has  an  ingenious  paper  on  Simonides* 
'*  Characters  of  Women,^'  in  the  Spectator  (No.  209). 
This  considerable  fragment  of  Simonidesj  preserved  by 
Stobasus,  was  published  in  Greek  by  Kobler,  at  Gottingen, 
1781,  8vo,  and  he  also  published  the  Latin  only,  in  1789, 
to  which  professor  Heyne  prefixed  a  letter  on  the  condi- 
tion of  women  in  ancient  Greece.  Simonides'^s  fragments 
of  poetry  are  in  Stephens's  Pindar,  1560,  and  other  edi-  . 
tions  of  the  ancient  lyric  poets.' 

« 

s  Fabric.  Bibl.  OrflBC— ^Barney's  Hist.  oF  Masio^  fol.  I.<— Hitt.  de  Slmonide, 
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SIMPLICIUS9  an  ancient  philosopher  of  the  sixth  cen* 
turyi  was  a  native  of  Ciiicia,  a  disciple  of  Aitimonius,  the 
peripatetic,  and  endeaToured  to  unite  the   Platonic  and 
Stoic  doctrines  with  the  peripatetic.     Distrosting  bis,  situ- 
ation under  the  emperor  Justinian,  be  went  to  Cosroea 
king  of  the  Persians:    but  returned  to  Athens,  after  it 
had  been  stipulated  .in  a  truce  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Romans,  A.  D.  549,  that  he  and  his  friends  should  live 
quietly  and  securely  upon  what  was  their  own,  and  not  be 
compelled  by  the  Christians  to  depart  from  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.     From  his  wish  to  unite  discordant  sects, 
he  is  called  by  a  modern  (Peter  Petit)  '^  omnium  veterum 
philosophorum  coagulum.*'     He  wrote  commentaries  upon 
several  of  Aristotle^s  works,  once  thought  to  be  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  now  consulted  only  for  some  curious  frag- 
ments of  ancient  philosophers  preserved  in  them.     Of  these 
there  are  three  Aldine  editions,  1 526  and  1 527.    But,  of  all 
his  productions,  some  of  which  are  lost,  at  least  unpub* 
lished,  his  ^^  Commentary  upon   Epictetus''  has  obtained 
roost  reputation.     Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  Pagan  antiquity  better  calculated  to  form  the  man- 
ners, or  to  give  juster  ideas  of  a  Divine  Providence.     It 
.   has  been  several  times  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  parti- 
cularly at  Leyden,.  1639,  in  4to,  and  at  London,  in  1670, 
in  8vo.     Dacier  published  a  French  translation  of  it  at 
Paris,   1715,  12mo;  and  Dr.  George  Stanhope  an  English 
one.  at  London,  1704,  8vo.^ 

SIMPSON  (Edward),  a  learned  English  divine,  the 
son  of  Edward  Simpson,  rector  of  Tottenham,  was  born 
there  in  May  1578.  His  father  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,  and  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen, 
placed  him  at  Westminster  school,  where  he  was  under  the 
celebrated  Camden  for  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  in  1596,  he  was  elected  to  Trinity- college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1600  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  and  next  year 
was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1603  be  was  ad-, 
mitted  to  his  master's  decree,  and  in  1610  to  that  of  ba- 
chelor  of  divinity.  In  1611  he  went  into  the  family  of  sir 
Moyle  Finch,  knt.  of  Kent,  as  chaplain,  and  remained  four 
years  in  that  station,  until  the  death  of  his  patron,  whose 
funeral  sermon  he  preached.  He  then  returned  to  the 
university,  and  had  a  church  in  Cambridge  for  three  years, 

,  1  Fabric.  BiM.  Orttc.—Brucker.— SaxH  Onomast. 
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Und  in  1618,  by  the  interest  of  the  ybcountess  Maidstone^ 
relict  of  sir  Moyle  Fincb,  be  was.  presented  tp  the  rectory 
of  Eastling.  He  then  took  bis  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity^ 
an|l  was  made  prebendary  of  Coringham.  Being  now  at 
his  ease,  he  devoted  much  of  bis  tiaie  to  study,  and  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  bis  ^'Mosaica;  sive  Chronici  bisto- 
riana  Cathoiicam  complectentis,  Pars  Prima,  in  qua  res  an« 
tiquissims&  ab  orbe  condito  ad  Mosis  obitum  chronologice 
digestsB  continentur/*  1636,  4to.  This,  although  his  first, 
is  the  least  polished  of  all  his  works.  Afterwards  be  un« 
dertook  his  *^  Cbrouicon  Catbolicum  ab  exordio  mundi,'' 
but  did  not  live  to  publish  it.  He  diied  in  1651,  aged 
seventy-three,  without  any  apparent  disorder,  his  depar- 
ture more  resembling  the  quietness  of  falling  asleep.  He 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  an  erect  and  comely  appearance, 
and  of  a  healthful,  though  not  robust  constitution.  He 
was  twice  married. 

His  ^VChronicon,  &c."  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1652, 
with  a  Latin  life  pre^fixed,  and  was  reprinted  by  the  eminent 
critic  Peter  Wesseling.  Dr.  Reynolds,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  his  license  for  the  press,  speaks  of  it  as  **  egregi- 
um  et  absolutissimumopus,  summa industria,  omnigenaeru- 
ditione,  magno  judicio,  et  multorum  annorum  vigiliis  pro- 
ductum.''  His  other  works  were,  1 .  *^  Positive  divinity  in  three 
parts,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  decalogue,  &c."  2.  ^' The  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  two 
Treatises."  3.  *'  A  Treatise  concerning  God's  Providence 
in  regard  of  Evil  or  Sin."  4.  **  The  Doctrine  of  Regene- 
ration* delivered  in  a  Sermon  on  Jpbn  iii.  6,"  and  defended 
in  a  **  Declaration."  5.  <^  Tractatus  de  Justificatione." 
6.  **  NotaB  selectiores  in  Horatium."  7.  *^  Praslectiones 
in  Persii  Satyras.''  8.  ^<  Anglicanse  linguae  vocabularium 
Etymologicum."  9.  ^^  Sanct®  linguas  soboles."  10.  <^  Dii 
gentium,  sive  nominum,  quibus  deos  suos  Ethuici  appella- 
bant  explicatio." ' 

SIMPSON  (Thomas),  professor  of  mathematics  iii  the 
king's  academy  at  .Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  member  of  the  royal  academy  at  Stockhohn,  was  born 
at  Market- Bos  worth,  in  Leicestershire,  Aug.  20,  1710.  His 
father  was  a  stuff-weaver  in  that  town:  and,  though  in 
tolerable  circumstances,  yet,  intending  to  bring  up  his 
son  to  his  own  busipess,  he  took  so  little  care  of  bis.  edu- 

'  Life  as  above.— Cole's  MS  Athense  in  Brit.  Mus.— Lloyd's  Memoirs,  f©l.— 
I^lvme't  liife  of  Hacket,  p.  vi. 
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cation,  that  be  was  only  taught  English.  But  nature  had 
furnished  him  with  talents  and  a  genius  for  far  other  par* 
suits,  which  led  him  afterwards  to  the  highest  rank  ia  the 
mathematical  and  philosophical  sciences. 

Young  Simpson  very  soon  gave  indications  of  his  tarn 
for  study  in  general,  by  eagerly  reading  all  books  be  could 
meet  with,  teaching  himself  to  write,  and  embracing  eireiy 
opportunity  he  could  find  of  deriving  knowledge  from 
other  persons.  His  father  observing  him  thus  to  neglect 
bis  business,  by  spending  his  time  in  reading  what  he 
thought  useless  books,  and  following  other  such  like  pur« 
suits,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  check  his  proceedinga, 
and  to  induce  him  to  follow  his  profession  with  steadiness 
and  better  effect.  But  after  many  struggles  for  this  piir* 
pose,  the  differences  thus  produced  between  them  at  length 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  our  author  quitted  his  father's 
bouse  entirely. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  repaired  to  Nuneaton,  a  town  at 
a  small  distance  from  Bosworth,  where  he  went  to  lodge  at 
the  house  of  a  taylor's  widow,  of  the  name  of  Swinfield, 
who  had  beea  left  with  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son^ 
by  her  husband,  of  whom  the  son,  who  was  the  younger^ 
being  but  about  two  years  older  than  Simpson,  had  be-^ 
come  his  intimate  friend  and  companion.  And  here  he 
continued  some  time,  working  at  bis  trade,  and  improving 
bis  knowledge  by  reading  such  books  as  he  could  procure. 

Among  several  other  circumstances  which,  long  before 
this,  gave  occasion  to  shew  our  author's  early  thirst  for 
knowledge,  as  well  a^  proving  a  fresh  incitement  to  acquire 
it,  was  that  pf  a  large  solar  eclipse,  which  took  place  on 
the  11th  day  of  May,  1724.  This  phenomenon,  so  awful 
tb  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  it,  struck  the 
mind  of  young  Simpson  with  a  strong  cjuriosity  to  discover 
the  reason  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  predict  the  tike  surpris- 
ing events.  It  was,  however,  several  years  before  be  could 
obtain  his  desire,  which  at  length  was  gratified  by  the  fol- 
lowing accident.  After  he  been  some  time  at  Mrs.  Swin- 
field's,  at  Nuneaton,  a  travelling  pedlar  came  that  way^ 
and  took  a  lodging  at  the  same  house,  according  to  bis 
usual  custom.  This  man,  to  his  profession  of  an  itinerant 
merchant,  had  joined  the  more  profitable  one  of  a  fortune* 
teller,  which  he  performed  by  means. of  judicial  astrology. 
Every  one  knows  with  what  regard  persons  of  such  a  cast* 
sure  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  country  villages ;  it  caur 
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not  be  sarprisiag  therefore  that  an  untutored  lad  of  nine- 
teen should  look  upon  this  inan  as  a  prodigy,  and,  regard" 
ing  him  in  this  light,  should  endeairour  to  ingratiate  hioi* 
self  into  his  favour;  in  whith  he  succeeded  so  well,  that 
the  sage  was  no  less  taken  with  the  quick  natural  parts  and 
geniils  of  his  new  acquaintance.  The  pedlar,  intending  a 
journey  to  Bristol  fair,  left  in  the  hands  of  young  Simpsoa 
an  old  edition  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  to  which  was  sub- 
joined a  short  Appendix  on  ^Algebra,  and  a  book  upon 
GenitureSj  by  Partridge  the  almanac  maken  These  books 
be  had  perused  to  so  gbod  purpose  during  the  absence  of 
his  friend,  as  to  excite  his  amazement  upon  his  return :  in 
consequence  of  which  be  set  himself  about  erecting  a  ge- 
netbliacal  type,  in  order  to  a  presage  of  Thomas's  future 
fortune.  The  position  of  the  heavens  the  wizard  having 
very  maturely  considered,  ^*  secundum  artem,"  pronounced 
with  much  confidence,  that  ^^  within  two  years  time  Simp- 
son would  turn  out  a  greater  man  than  himself!" 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Simpson,  being  pretty 
well  qualified  to  erect  a  figure  himself  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  make  an  open  profession  of  casting  nativities,  and 
was  so  successful,  that  he  quite  neglected  weaving,  and 
soon  became  the   oracle   of  Bosworth   and  its  environs. 
Scarcely  a  courtship  advanced  to  a  match,  or  a  bargain  to 
a  sale,  without  the  parties  previously  consulting  the  it^falli* 
ble  Simpson  about  the  consequences.     Helping  persons  to 
stolen  goods  he  always  declared  above  his  match ;  and 
that,  as  to  life  and  death,  be  had  no  power.     Together 
with  his  astrology,  he  had  furnished  himself  with  arithme*-' 
tic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for 
looking  into  the  '*  Ladies  Diary"  (of  which  he  had  after- 
wards the  direction),  by  which  be  came  to  understand, 
that  there  was  still  a  higher  branch  of  mathematical  know* 
ledge  than  any  he  had  been  yet  acquainted  with ;  and  this 
was  the  method  of  fluxions.     But  he  was  altogether  at  a 
loss  to  discover  any  English  author  who  had  written  on  the 
subject,  except  Mr.  Hayes ;  and  his  work,  being  a  folio 
and  rather  scarce,  exceeded  his  ability  of  purchasing.     An 
acquaintance,  however,  lent  him  Stone's  Fluxions,  which 
is  a  translation  of  De  1' Hospital's  *' Analyse  des  infinite^ 
roentpetits:"  and  by  this  one^book,  and  his  own  pene-' 
trating  talents,  he  was  enabled,  in  a  very  few  years,  to 
compose  a  much  morei  accurate  treatise  on  that  subject 
than  any  that  bad  before  appeared  in  our  language.     In 
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tlie  mean  time  an  unfortunate  event  involved  him  in  a  deal 
of  trouble.  Having  underuken  to  raise  the  devil,  inorder 
to  answer  certain  questions  to  a  young  woihan,  who  coo-'' 
suited  him  respecting  her  sweetheart,  then  absent  at  see^ 
the  credulous  girl  was  so  frightened  on  the  appearance  of 
a  man  from  beneath  some  straw,  who  represented  the  devil^ 
that  she  fell  into  violent  Bts,  from  which  she  was  with  dif« 
ficul'ty  recovered,  and  which  for  a  considerable  time  threat- 
ened insanity  or  fatuity.  In  consequence  of  this  exertion 
of  his  art,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the. place,  and  he  re- 
moved to  Derby,,  where  be  remjiined  a  few  years,  working 
at  his  trade  by  day,  and  instructing  pupils  in  the  evening. 
It  would  6eem  that  Simpson  had  an  early  turn  for  versify- 
ing, both  fi^m  the  circumstance  of  a  song. written  here  in 
favour  of  the  Cavendish  family,  on  occasion  of  the  parlia- 
mentary election  at  that  place,  in  1733  ;  and  from  his  first 
two  mathematical  questions  that  were  published  in  the 
^*  Ladies  Diary,"  which  were  both  in  a  set  of  verses,  not 
ill  written  for  the  occasion.  These  were  printed  in  the 
Diary  for  1736,  and  therefore  must  at  latest  have  been 
written  in  1735.  These  two  questions,  being  at  that  time 
pretty  difficult  ones,  shew  the  great  progress  he  had  even 
then  made  in  the  mathematics ;  and  from  an  expression  in 
the  first  of  them,  viz.  where  he  mentions  his  residence  as 
being  in  latitude  52%  it  appears  he  was  not  tbet>  come  up 
to  London,  though  he  must  have  done  so  very  soon  after. 

After,  however,  he  took  leave  of  astrology  and  its  emo- 
luments, he  was  driven  to  hardships  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  family,  haying  miyrried  the  taylor's  widow  with  two 
children,  who  soon  brought  him  two  more.  He,  therefore, 
came  up  to  London  in  1735  or  1736,  and  for  some  time 
wrought  at  his  business  in  Spitalfields,  and  taught  mathe- 
matics when  he  bad  any  spare  time.  His  industiy  soon 
became  so  productive,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  up  his 
wife  and  children  to  settle  in  London.  The  number  of  his 
scholars  increasing,  and  his  abilities  becoming  in  some 
measure  known  to  the  public,  he  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing, by  subscription,  ^*  A  new  Treatise  of  Fluxions, 
wherein  the  Direct  and  Ipverse  Method  are  demonstrated 
after  a  new,  clear,  and  concise  manner ;  with  their  appli- 
^cation  to  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Also  the  Doctrine  of 
'  infinitie  Series  and  reverting  Series  universally  and  amply 
explained ;  fluxionary  and  exponential  Equations  solved,'' 
&c.    When  he  first  proposed  his  intentions  of  publishing 
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such  a  work,  he  did  not  know  of  any  English  book  founded 
on  the  true  principles  pf  fluxions,  that  contained  any  thing 
inaterialy  especially  the  practical  part ;  and,  though  sonod 
progress  had  been  made  by  several  learned  and  ingenious 
gentlemen,  the  principles  were  nevertheless  left  obscure 
and  defective,  and  all  that  bad  been  dope  by  any  of  them 
in  **  infinite  series"  very  inconsiderable.  The  book  was 
not  published  till  1737,  4to;  the  author  having  been  fre- 
quently interrupted  from  furnishing  the  press  so  fast  as  he 
pould  have  wished,  through  his  unavoidable  attention  to 
his  pupils  for  his  immediate  support.  In  1740  he  pub« 
lished  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance,'* 
in  4to^  to  which  are  annexed  full  and  clear  Investigations 
of.  two  important  Problems  added  in  the  second  edition  of 
Mr*  De  Moivre's.  ^^  Book  on  Chances^  and  two  new  Me* 
thods  for  summing  of  Series.^'  His  next  performance  waS| 
f'  Essays  on  several  curious  and  useful  subjects  in  specula* 
tive  and  mixed  Mathematics.  Dedicated  to  Francis  Blake/ 
esq.  since  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  very  good 
Friend  and  Patron,^'  J  740,  4to«  Soon  after  the  publica* 
tion  of  this  book  he  was  chosen  a  membbr  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  at  Stockholm.  Our  author's  next  work  appeared 
in  1742,  8vo,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions 
deduced  from  general  and  evident  Principles :  with  useful 
Tables,  shewing  the  values  of  single  and  joint  lives,  &c. 
at  different  rates  of  interest,'^  &c.  This,  in  1743,  was 
followed  by  '^  An  Appendix,  containing  someilemark9  on 
a  late  Book  on  the  same  subject  (by  Mr.  Abr.  De  Moivre^ 
f.  R.  S.)  with  answers  to  some  personal  and  malignant  r^-*- 
presentations  in  the  Preface  thereof."  To  this  De  Moivre 
never  thought  fit  to  reply.  In  1743  he  published  also 
^*  Mathematical  Dissertations  on  a  variety  of  Physical  and 
Analytical  subjects,"  4to*  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Martin 
Folkes,  esq.  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  next 
book  was,  **  A  Treatise  of  Algebra,  wherein  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
applied  to  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  problems."  Tp 
which  he  added,  *^  The  Constructipn  of  a  great  number  of 
geometrical  Problems,  with  the  method  of  resolving  them 
numerically."  This  work  was  designed  for  the  use  of  young 
beginners ;  inscribed  to  William  Jones,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  and 
printed  in  1745,  8vo.  A  new  edition  appeared  in  1755, 
with  additions  and  improvements.  This  is  dedicated  to 
James  earl  of  Mortooj^  F.  R.  S.  Mr.  Jones  being  dead ;  and 
Vol.  XXVIII.  C 
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there  was  a  sixth  edition  in  1790.  Hit  nest  work  wat, 
*^  ElementB  of  Geometry^  with  their  application  to  Men**^ 
Buration  of  Superficies  and  Solids,  to  the  determination  of 
Maxima  and  Minima,  and  to  the  construction  of  a  gneaC 
variety  of  Geometrical  Problems,"  1747,  8vo,  reprinted 
in  1760,  w.ith  large  akerations  and,  additions,  designed  for 
young  beginners;  particularly  for  the  gentlemen  at  the  • 
king's  academy  at  Woolwich,  and  dedicated  to  Charles  Fre- 
derick, esq.  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance;  and  other 
editions  have  appeared  since  ^.  In  174S  came  out  his 
**  Trigonometry,  Plane  jnd  Spherical,  with  the  construction 
and  application  of  Logarithms,"  8Vo.  This  lutle  book  con- 
. tains  several  things  new  and  useful.  In  1750  appeared  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  "  The  doctrine  and  application  of  Fluxions,  con- 
taining, besides  what  is  common  on  the  subject,  a  number  of 
new  improvements  in  theTheory,  and  the  solution  of  a  variety 
of  new  and  very  interesting  Problems^  in  different  branches 
of  the  Mathematics."  In  the  preface  the  author  offers  this 
to  the  world  as  a  new  book  rather  than  a  second  edition  of 
that  published  in  1737;  in  which  be  acknowledges,  that, 
besides  errors  of  thc^  press,  there  are  several  obscurities 
and'd^f^cts,  for  want  of  experience,  in  his  first  attempt. 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  George  earl  of  Macclesfield.  In 
1752  appeared  in  8vo,  **  Select  Exercises  for  young  pro- 
.  iicients  in  Mathematics,"  dedicated  to  John  Bacon^  esq. 
F.  R.  S.  His  "Miscellaneous  Tracts,"  printed  in  1757, 
4to^  was  his  last  legacy  to  the  public ;  a  most  valuable  be** 
quests  whether  we  consider  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
tbe  subjects,  or  his  sublime  and  accurate  manner  of  treat* 
ing  them.  These  are  inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
and  are  ably  analyzed  in  Dr.  Hutton^s  Dictionary. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  which  are  the^  whole  of  the  regu- 
lar books  or  treatises  that  were  published  by  Mr.  Siibpspii, 


*  Mr.  Simpsoo  met  wiUi  some  trou- 
ble and  vexation  in  consequeoce  of  the 
fiftt  edition  of  bis  Geometry.  First, 
ftom  some  reflections  made  upon  it, 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  certain  parts  of 
it,  by  ]3r.  Robert  Simson,  the  learned 
professor  of  mathema\iGS  in  the  uni* 
TiefsiLy  of  Glasgow,  in  the  notes  sub- 
Jokied  IQ  bis  edition  of  Euclid's  £le- 
.ments.  This  brought  an  answer  to 
thoi^e  remarks  from  Mr.  Simpson,  in 
the  notes  added  to  the  second  edition 
as  above  $  to  some  parts  of  i^bich.Dr. 
Simson  agcin  replied  ia  faiiiiptes  on 


the  next  edition  of  the  said  Etamentt 
of  Euclid.  The  second  was  by  an 
illiberal  charge  of  having  stolen  his 
Elements  from  Mr.  Muller,  tbe  pro* 
fessor  of  fortification  and  artiUery  at 
the  same  academy  at  Woolwich  where 
our  author  was  professor  of  geometry 
and  mathematics.  This  charge.. Wjas 
made  at  the  end  of  the  preface. to  Mr* 
Muller^s  Elem.ents  of  Mathematics,  in 
two  volumes,  printed  in  174&;  fthkik 
was  fiiliy  reAiied  by  Mr.  SimtiiKHi'ao 
the  preface  to  the  secofi4  edition  eCi^i^ 
Geometry* 
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be  wrote  several  p^ipers  vvhich  were  read  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Royafl  Society^  and  printed  in  their  Transactions ; 
but  asr  most,  if  not  all  of  them;  were  afterwards  inserted) 
^itik  alterations  or  additions,  in  bis  printed  voluaies,  it  is 
needless  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  them  here.  He  also 
proposed,  and  resolved  many  questions  in  the  '^  Ladies 
Diaries/*  &c.;  sometimes  under  his  own  name,  as  in 
1735  and  173C  ;  and  sometimes  under  feigned  or  (ictiliouA 
names ;  such  as,  it  is  thought,  Hurlothrumbo,  KuberneteSy 
Patrick  O'Cavenah,  Marmaduke  Hodgson,  Anthony  ShaU 
iow,  esq.  and  probably  several  others ;  see  the  Diaries  for 
1735,  36,  42,  43,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  and  60. 
Mr.  Simpson  was  also  the  editor  Or  compiler  of  the  Diaries 
from  1754  till  1760,  both  inclusive,  during  which  time  he 
raised  that  work  to  the  highest  degree  of  respect.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  by  Mr.  Edw.  Rollinson. 

It  has  also  been  commonly  supposed  that  he  was  the 
real  editor  of,  or  had  a  principal  share  in,  two  other  peri« 
odicai  works  of  a  miscellaneous  mathematical  nature ;  viz. 
the  "  Mathematician,"  and  "  Turner's  Mathematical  Ex- 
ercises," two  volumes,  in  Svo,  which  came  out  in  periodi- 
di  numbers,  in  1750  and  1751,  &c.  The  Jatter  of  these 
seems  especially  to  have  been  set  on  foot  to  afford  a  proper 
place  for  exposing  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  Mr.  Robert 
,  Heath,  the  then  conductor  of  the  **  Ladies  Diary"  Und  the 
"  PailJadium;'*  and  which  controversy  between  them  ended 
fft  the  dfegrace  of  Mr.  Heath,  and  expulsion  from  his  office  * 
of  editor  to  the  *^  Ladies  Diary,'*  and  the  substitution  of 
Mr. 'Simpson  in  his  stead,  in  175S.  ^'    ' 

In  1760,  when  the  plans  proposed  for  erecting  A'  new 
bridge  at  Bkckfriars  were  in  agitation,  Mr.  Simpson, 
among 'other  gentlemen,  was  consulted  upon  the  best  forai 
Ibrthe  archies,  "by  the  New-bridge  Committee.  Upon  this 
Qccasiou  he  gave  a  preference  to  the  semicircular  form  ;^ 
and^  besides  his  report  to  the  Committee,  some  l^ttersaiso 
appeared,  by  himself  and  others,  on  the  same  subject;' ttt 
the  public  newspapers,  particularly  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tpier,'4Dd  in  Lloyd*s  Everting  Post,  whi<ih  were  collefcted  in 
tb(i  Gehtl^man*s  Magazine  tor  that  year.  It  is  probable 
tbat  this  reference  to  him,  induced  him  to  turn  his  ihblirgiytiy 
ftori  i^Htfasly  to  this  subject,  so  as  to  fdtm  'th6  design  of 
aoiAposinga  regular  treatise  upon  it>  fov*  hi«  family  soften 
infermect  Dr^«iitt6rt--lhat  he  laboured  •Hat'd  tij^dil  this  m*k 
for  some  tim^  bbfo^e  lEiis  death,  and  was  ve^  anxious  td- 
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have;  completed  it,  frequently  remarking  to  tbem,  that 
when  published,  it  would  procure  bim  more  credit  than 
any  of  his  former  publications.  But  he  lived  not  to  put 
-the*  finishing  hand  to  it.  Whatever  he  wrote  upon  this 
subject,  probably  fell,  topjether  with  all  his  other  remain* 
4ng  papers,  into  th^  hands  of  major  Henry  Watson,  of  the 
engineers,  in  the  service  of  the  India  cdmpany,  being  in 
^1  a  large  chest  full  of  papers.  This  gentleman  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Simpson^s,  and  had  lodged,  in  his  bouse. 
After  Mr.  Simpson's  death,  Mr.  Watson  prevailed  upon  the 
wido.wto  let  him  have  the  papers,  promising:  either  to  give  her 
a  »um  of  money  for  then),  or  else  to  print  and  publish 
iliem  for  her  benefit.  But  neither  of  these  was  ever  done ; 
this  gentleman  always  declaring,  when  urged  on  this  point 
by  Dr.  Huttoii  and  others,  that  no  use  could  be  made  of 
any  of  the  papers,  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  stdte  in 
which  he  said  they  were  left.  And  yet  he  persisted  in  his 
r-efusal  to  give  them  up  again. 

Throibgh  the  interest  and  solicitations  of  William  Jones, 
esq.  he  was,  in  1743,  appointed  professor  of  mathematics, 
%h^n  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Derham,  in  the  Royal 
aceldemy  at  Woolwich ;  his  warrant  bearing  date  August 
$5th.  And  in  1745  be  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  having  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  by  Martin 
Folkes,  esq.  president,  William  Jones,  esq.  Mr.  George  Gra- 
ham^ and  Mr.  John  Machin,  secretary ;  all  very  eoiinent 
tticithematicians.  The  president  and  council,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  very  moderate  circumstances,  were  pleaded  to 
excuse  his  admission  fees,  and  likewise  his  giving  bond  for 
tbe  settled  future  payments. 

•  At  the  academy  he  exerted  his  faculties  to  tb6  utmodt^ 
ift-  »Astructing  the  pupils  who  were  the  immedi«t<e  objects 
of  bis  duty,  as  well  as  others,  whom  the  superior  officers  of 
tbe^  ordnance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  his 
boCise.  In  bis  manner  of  teachin^g,  he  had  a^  peculiar  and 
happy  address ;  a  certain  dignity  and  perspicuity,  ten;^- ' 
pered  with  such  a  degree  of  mildness,  as  engaged  bpth  the 
attetitkm,  esteem,  and  friendship  of  his  scholars ;  of  which 
tfte  good  of  the  service,  as  well  as  of  the  community,  was 
a  necessary  consequence. 

Fr^  the  Utter  stage  of  bis  existence,  when  his  life  was  in 
danger^  es6reise  and  a  proper  regimen  were  prescribed  hj^ 
bttt^  Httie  pikrpose;  for  he  sunk  gradually  into  such  a  lotr- 
neas  of  s|»intats seemed  to  injure  his  mental  faculties^  and  at 
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la^t  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  bis  duty,  or 
even  of  reading  the  letters  of  his  friends ;  and  so  trifling  an 
accident  as  the  dropping  of  a  tea-cup  would  flurry  him  m 
much  as  if  a  house  had  tumbled  down.  The  physicians 
advised  bis  native  air  for  his  recovery;  and,  Feb.  1761,  he 
set  out,  with  much  reluctance  (believing  be  should  never 
return],  for  Bosworth,  along  with  some  relations.  Tbe 
journey  fatigued  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  upon  his  arrival, 
he  betook  himself  to  his  chamber,  where  be  died,  May  14| 
in  bis  fifty-first  year. 

He  left  a  widow  and  a  soi)  and  a  daughter;  tbe  former 
an  officer  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery.  The  king,  aft 
the  instance  of  lord  Ligonier,  in  consideration  of  Mn 
Simpson's  great  merits,  granted  a  pension  to  his  widow^ 
together  with  handsome  apartments  adjoining  to  tbe  aca^ 
demy ;  a  favour  never  conferred  on  any  before.  His  wi» 
dow  died  at  WooUvich  Dec.  19,  1782,  aged  one  hundred 
and  two. ' 

SIMSON  (Robert),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Simson,  of  Kirton-hall  in  Ayrshire^ 
and  was  born  Oct.  14,  1,687.  Being  intended  for  tho 
church,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1701, 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  classical  learning  and  thtf 
sciences,  and  also  contracteid  a  fondness  for  the  study  pf 
geometry,  although  at  this  time,  from  a  temporary  cause^ 
no  mathematical  lectures  were  given  in  the  college.  Hav^^ 
ing  procured  a  copy  of  Euclid's  Elements,  wiib  the  aid 
only  of  a  few  preliminary  eicplanations  from  some  oiora 
advanced  students,  be  soon  came  to  understand  them,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence.  He  did  not, 
however,  neglect  tbe  other  sciences  then  taught  in  college^ 
but  in  proceeding  through  the  regular  course  of  acadeofio 
study,  acquired  that  variety  of  knowledge  which  wfi»  visi4. 
ble  10  bis  conversation  throughout  life.  In  the  mean  tioi^ 
his  reputation  as  a  mathematician  became  so  high^.-tbat  in 
1710,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  membersof 
the  college  voluntarily  made  him  an  offer  of  tbe  matb^Qoa-*. 
ti|^j[  chair,  in  which  a  vacancy  in  a  short  time  was  expe<^€^  • 
to  take  place.  From  his  natural  modesty,  byowever,  be  Icrft 
mucJi^  ^QJi^ctance,  at  so  early  an  age  to  adya^ge  ahvuffHy 
frop)  the,;^tate  of  a  student,  to  that  qf  aprofffs^r  ii^^^ba;. 
«|gie  colUg^^  aad  therefx)re.3olici^e4 I>^«ifW^il??j:^P^*>d' 
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one  year  -at  least  in  London.  Being  indulged  in  this,  be 
proceeded  to  the  metropolis,  and  there  diligently  eniployed 
bimself  in  improving  his  mathematical  knowledge.  He 
also  enjpyed  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance- 
with  some  eminent  mathematicians  of  that  day,  particularly 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Caswell,  Dr.  Jurin,  and  Mr.  Ditton.  With 
the  latter,  indeed,  who  was  then  mathematical  master  of 
Christ^s  Hospital,  and  well  esteemed  for  his  learning,  &c. 
he  was  more  particularly  connected.  It  appears  from  Mr. 
Simson's  own  account,  in  his  letter,  dated  London,  Nov. 
1710,  that  he  expected  to  have  had  an  assistant  in  his  stu- 
dies chosen  by  Mr.  Caswell ;  but,  from  some  mistake,  it 
was  omitted,  and  Mr.  Simson  himself  applied  to  Mr.  Ditton. 
He  went  to  him  not  as  a  scholar  (his  own  words),  but  to 
have  general  information  and  advice  about  hi^  mathemati* 
cal  studies.  Mr,  Caswell  afterwards  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Simson  that  he  meant  to  have  procured  Mr.  Jones's  assist- 
ance, if  he  had  not  been  engaged. 

When  the  vacancy  in  the  professorship  oi'  n>athen^atios 
at  Glasgow  did  occur,  in  the  following  year,  by  the  resig^r 
nation  of  Dr.  Robert  Sinclair,  or  Sinclare  (a  descendant  of 
other  relative  probably  of  Mr.  George  Sinclare,  who  died 
in  that  office  in  1696),  the  university,  while  Mr.  Simson  was 
9tiir in  London,  appointed  him  to  fill  it ;  and  the  minute 
of  election,  which  is  dated  March   II,    171^,    concluded' 
with  this  very  proper  condition,  "  That  they  will  admit  th6^ 
said   Mr.  Robert  Simson,  providing  always,  that  he  giv^^ 
satisfactory  proof  t)f  his  skill  in  mathematics,  previous  1^ 
bis  admission.'*     He  returned  to  Glasgow  before  the  ens<i« 
ing  sessicHi  of  the  college,  and  having  gone  through  the 
form  of  a  trial,  by  resolving  a  geometrical  problem  propo-^ 
s*ed  to  him,  and  also  by  giving  "  a  satisfactory  specimen  (^ 
his  skill  iu  mathematics,  and  dexterity  in  teaching  geome-' 
try  and  algebra ;''  having  produced  also  respectable  certi- 
ficates of  his  knowledge  of  the  science,  from  Mr,  Caswali* 
and  others,  he  was  duly  admitted  professor  of  mathemati^,. 
on  the  20th  of  November  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Simson,  immediately  after  his  admission,  entered  oti 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  his  first  occupation  necessarily 
was  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  course  of  instructif  o  for 
the  students  who  attended  his  lectures,  in  two  di.unct 
classes.  Accordingly  he  prepared  elementary  sketcj  es^ 
some  branches  on  which  there  were  not  suitable  treatise^'in 
general  use.     Both  from  a  sense  of  duty  anxl  from  incline- 
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-tion;  ke  tiow  directed  the  whole  ^f  hfe  attention  to  the 
study  of  macbeinatics ;  and  though  he  had  a  decided  pre^- 
fereiice  for  geometry,  which  continued  throiugh  life,  yet 
he  did  not  devote  himself  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  id  most  of  which  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  well  skilled.  From  1711, 
•he  conUDued  near  fifty  years. to  teach  miathematics  to  two 
separate  classes,  at  different  hours,  five  days  in  the  week, 
during  a  continued  session  of  seven  months.  His  manner 
of  teaching  was  uncommonly  clear  and  successful;  and 
aiaoog  his  scholars^  several  rose  to  distinction  as  mathema* 
ticians  y  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated 
namea  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Edinburgh  ;  the  two  Rev.  Dr*  Williamsons,  one  of  whom 
succeeded  Dr.  Simson  at  Glasgow ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trail,  for* 
merly* professor  of  mathematics  at  Aberdeen;  Dr«  Jamea 
Moor,  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow :  and  professor  Robi« 
son^  of.  Edinburgh,  with  many  others  of  ^distinguished  me- 
rit*  Id  1758,  Dr.  Simson,  behig  then  seventy»one  yeab  of 
age^  found  it  necessary  t(^  employ  an  assistant iu  teaching; 
and  in  i76i<,  on  his  recommendation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williami- 
aon  was  appointed  his  assistant  and  successor. 

During  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed 
a. pretty  equal  share  of  good  health  ;  and  continued  to  oc- 
cuj^  himself  in  correcting  and  arranging  some  of  his  mar 
diematical  papers,  and  occasionally  for  amusement,  in  the 
Mlotion  of  problems,  and  demonstration  of  theorems, 
which  occurred  from  his  own  studies,  or  from  the  sugges- 
tiws  of  others.  His  conversation  on  mathematical  and 
Other  subjects  continued  to  be  clear  and  accurate;  yet  ha 
liad.'SQme  strong  impressions  of  the  decline  of  his  mentory,^ 
of  whiah  he  frequently  complained  ;  and  this  probably  pro- 
traded^  and  finally  prevented  his  undertaking  the  publican' 
ti#n  of.  some  of  his  works,  which  w^re  iu  so  advanced  a 
€tBilm^  that  with  little  tfouble  they  might  have  been  com* 
pletied  for  the  press.  So  that  his  only  publication,  after 
resigning  his  office,  was  a  new  and  improired  edition  of 
Eiiclid^s  Data,  which  in  1762  was  annexed  to  the  2d  edition 
ojf'tiie  Elements.  But  from  that  period,  though  much  so^ 
licited  to  bring  forward  some  of  bis  other  works  on  the  an* 
ctobt  geometry,  though  he  knew  well  hoiv  much  it  was 
desired,  and  though  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the  universal 
cariosity  excited  respecting  his  discovery  of  £uclid-s  Por* 
isms^  h^  resisted  every  importunity  ou  the  subject. 
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A  life  like  Dr.  Simson'Si  purely  academical  and  perfeedjr 
uniform)  seldom  contains  occurrences^  the  recording  of 
which  could  be  either  interesting  or  useful.  But  his  ma^ 
ihematical  labours  and  inventions  form  the  important  part 
of  his  character ;  and  with  respect  to  them,  there  are  abun<> 
dant  materials  of  information  in  his  printed  works ;  and 
some  circumstances  also  may  be  gathered  from  a  number 
of  MS  papers  which  he  left ;  and  which,  by  the  direction 
tif  his  executor,  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  college 
of  Glasgow.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  of  the  extensive 
correspondence  which  h6  carried  on  through  life,  with 
many  distinguished  mathematicians,  a  small  portion  only  is 
preserved.  Through  Dr.  Jurin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  had  some  intercourse  with  Dr.  Halley, 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  that  Society.  And 
both  about  the  same  time,  and  afterwards,  he  had  frequent 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Maclaurin,  with  Mr.  James  Stir- 
ling,  Dr.  James  Moor,  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  Dr.  Wm; 
Trail,  and  Mr.  Williamson  of  Lisbon.  In  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life,  his  mathematical  correspondence  was  chiefly  with 
that  eminent,  geometer  the  late  earl  Stanhope,  and  with 
.   George  Lewis  Scott^  esq. 

As  to  his.  character,  Dr.  Simson  was  originally  possessed 
of  great  intellectual  powers,  an  accurate  and  distinguisbtng 
understanding,  an  inventive  genius,  and  a  retentive  me*« 
mory:  and  these  powers,  being  excited  by  an  ardent  curio- 
sity, produced  a  singular  capacity  for  investigating  the 
truths  of  mathematical  science.  By  such  talents,  with  a 
correct  ta^te,  formed  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  geomie^cfSy' 
he  was  also  peculiarly  qualified  for  communicating  his 
knowledge,  both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  writings,  wifthr 
perspicuity  and  elegance.  He  was  at  the  same*  trme  mod«st^ 
and  unassuming;  and,  though  not  indifferent  to  literarjr 
fame,  he  was  cautious,  and  even  reserved,  in  bringing  for*^ 
ward  his  own  discoveries,  hut  always  ready  to  do  justice  t^ 
the  merits  and  inventions  of  others.  Though  his  powers 
of  investigation,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  were  admirable, 
yet  before  any  decline  of  hts  health  appeared,  be  f^ It  strong- 
impressions  of  the  decay  both  of  his  memory  and  other 
faculties;  occasioned  probably  by  the  continued  exertion- 
of  his  mind,  in  those  severe  studies,  which  for  a  ouBibcr 
of  years  he  pursued  with  unremitting  ardour. 

Besides  his  mathematical  attainments,  from,  bis  liberat  •> 
education  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledgeof ^Uwr 
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^Bciefices,  which  he  preserved  through  life,  by  occasional 
reading,  and,  in  some  degree,  by  his  conlstant  intercourse 
with  many  learned  men  in  his  college.  He  was  esteemed  a 
good  classical  scholar;  and;  though  the  simplicity  of  geo- 
metrical- demonstration  does  not  admit  of  much  variety  of 
style,  yet  in  his  works  a  good  taste  in  that  respect  may  be 
distinguished.  In  his  Latin  prefaces  also,  in  which  there 
is  some  history  and  discussion,  the  purity  of  language  has 
been  generally  approved.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed^ 
that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  employing,  in  early 
life,  his  Greek  and  mathematical  learning,  in  giving  an 
edition  of  Pappus  in  the  original  language. 

Dr.  Simeon  never  was  married ;  and  the  uniform  regula* 
rity  of  a  long  life,  spent  within  the  walls  of  his  college^' 
naturally  produced  fixed  and  peculiar  habits,  which,  how« 
ever,  with  the  sincerity  of  his  manners,  were  unofFendingi 
and  became  even  interesting  to  those  with  whom  he  lived. 
The  strictness  of  these  habits,  which  indeed  pervaded'all 
his  occupations,  probably  had  an  influence  also  on  the  di- 
irection  and  success  of  some  of  his  scientific  pursuits.  His 
hours  of  study,  of  amusement,  and  of  exercise,  were  all 
regulated  with  uniform  precision.  The  walks  even  in  the 
squares  or  garden  of  the  college  were  all  measpred  by  his 
steps,  and  he  took  his  exercises  by  the  hundreds  of  paces, 
according  to  his  time  or  inclination. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  an  ardent  curiosity  was  an 
eminent  feature  in  his  character.  It  contributed  essentially 
to  bis  success  in  the  mathematical  investigations^  and  it 
displayed  itself  in  the  small  and  even  trifling  occurrences 
ofeommon  life.  Almost  every  object  and  event  excited  it, 
aiid  suggested  some  problem  which  he  was  impatient  to 
rcwoive.  This  disposi'tion,  when  opposed,  as  it  often  ne- 
ctUMtWy  was,  to  his  natural  modesty,  and  to  the  formal 
cifility  of  his  manners,  occasionally  produced  an  embar- 
rassfneift,  which  was  amusing  to  his  friends,  and  sometimes 
a^ifttle  distressing  to  himself. 

'4o  bi»  disposition,  Dr.  Simson  was  both  cheerful  and 
sociable  ;  and  his  conversation,  when  he  was  at  ease  among 
bis  friends,  was  animated  and  various,  enriched  with  much 
anecdotie,  especially  of  the, literary  kind,  but  always  un- 
afeittatdk  It  was  enlivened  also  by  a  certain  degree  of  lia- 
taral  humour;  and  even  the  slight  fits  of  absence,  to  which 
incotupany  he  was  occasionally  liable,  contributed  to  the 
PDtertaiDment  of  bis  friends^   without  diminishing  their 
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afection  and  respect,  which  his  excellent  qualities  w^re  caU 
culated  to  inspire.     One  evening  (Friday)  in  the  week  be 
devoted  to  a  cluby  chiefly  of  his  own  selection,  which  met 
in  a  taveri>  near  the  college.     The  first  part  of  the  eFeniii^ 
was  employed  in  playing  the  game  of  whist,  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond ;  but,  though  he  took  no  small  trou- 
ble in  estimating  chances,  it  was  remarked  that  he  was 
often  ynsuccessful.     The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
cheerful  conversation  ;  and,  as  he  had  some  taste  for  music, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  amuse  his  party  with  a  song ;  and  it 
is  said  that  be  was  rather  fond  of  singing  some  Greek  odeSy 
to  which  modern  music  had  been  adapted.     On  Saturdayi^ 
he  usually  dined  in  the  village  of  Anderston,  then  about  a 
mile  distant  from  Glasgow,  with  some  of  the  members. of 
his  regular  club,  and  with  a  variety  of  other  respectable 
visitors,  who  wished  to  cultivate  the  {acquaintance,  and  eii«- 
joy  the  society  of  so  eminent  a  person.     In  the  progress  of 
time,  from  his  age  and  character,  it  became  the  wish   of 
his  company  that  every  thing  in  these  meetings  should  be 
directed  by  him ;  and  though  his  authority,  growing  with 
bis  years,  was  somewhat  absolute,  yet  the  good  humour 
with  which  it  was  administered,  rendered  it  pleasing   to 
every  body.     He  had  his  own  chair  and  plac^  at  table ;  be 
gave  instructions  about  the  entertainment,*  regulated   th6 
time  of  breaking  up,  and  adjusted  the  expense..    These 
parties,  in  the  years  of, his  severe  study,  were  a  desirable 
and  useful  relaxation  to  his  mind,  and  they  continued  to 
amuse  him  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 

Strict  integrity  and  private  worth,  with  corresponding 
purity  of  morals,  gave  the  highest  value  to  a  character^ 
which,  from  other  qualities  and  attainments,  was  much 
respected  and  esteemed.  On  all  occasions,  even  in  the 
gayest  hours  of  social  intercourse,  the  dqctor  niainiained  a 
constant  attention  to  propriety.  He  had  serious  and  ju6t 
impressions  of  religion  ;  but  he  was  uniformly  reserved  iOf 
expressing  particular  opinions  about  it;  and,  from, his  sen- 
timents of  decorum,  he  never  introduced  religion  as  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  mixed  society,  and  all  attempts  to  do 
so  in  his  clubs  were  checked  with  gravity  and  decision. 

In  his  person,  Dr.  Simson  was  tall  and  erect;  and  his^ 
countenance,  .which  was  handsome,  conveyed  a  pleasing 
expression  of  the  superior  character  of  his  mind.  His 
manner  had  always  somewhat  of  the  fashion  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  but  was  uncoiqmonly  graceful* 
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He  was  seriously  indi^sposed  only  for  ^  fe^  weeks  befpre  his 
deaths  and  through  a  very  long  life  had  enjoyed  ai  uniform 
state  of  good  health.  He  died  October  ],  1768,  when  his 
eighty-first  year  was  almost  completed  ;  having  bequeathed 
bis  small  paternal  estate  in  Ayrshire  to  the  eldest  son  of  his 
next  brother^  probably^  of  his  brother  Thomas,  who  was 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  St,  Andrew's,  and 
who  is  known  by  some  works  of  reputation,,  particularly  a 
**  Dissertation'  on  the  Nervous  System^  occasioned  by  the 
Dissection  of  a  Brain  completely  Ossified/' 

The  writings  and  publications  of  Dr.  SimsOn  were  almost 
exclusively  of  the  pure  geometrical  kind,  after  the  genuine 
manner  of  the  ancients.  He  has  only  two  pieces  printed 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  :  viz. 

1.  Two  general  propositions  of  Pappus,  in  which  many 
of  Euclid's  Porisms  are  included,  vol.  XXXH.ann.  1723.f— 
These  two  propositions  were  afterwards  incorporated  into 
the  author's  large  posthumous  works,  published  by  earl 
Stanhope.  2.  On  the  Extraction  of  the  Approximate 
Roots  of  Numbers  by  Infinite  Series,  vol.XLVHL  ann^  1753. 
The  separate  publications  in  his  life-time,  were,  3.  "  Co- 
nic Sections,"  1735,  4to.  4.  *^  The  Loci  Plani  of  Apol- 
lonius,  restored,"  1749,  4to.  5.  "  Euclid's  Elements,*^ 
1756,  4to,  of  which  there  have  been  since  many  editions 
in  octavo^  with,  the  additions  of  Euclid's  Data.  In  1776^ 
earl  Stanhope  printed,  at  his  own  expence,  several  of  Dr. 
Simson's  posthumous  pieces:  l.  Apollonius's  determinate 
section.  2.  A  treatise  on  Porisms,  3.  A  tract  on  Loga- 
rithms. 4.  ,On  the  limits  of  quantities  and  ratios;  and,  5. 
S^me  geometrical  problems;  Besides  these,  Dr.  Simson'* 
MSS.  contained  a  great  variety  of  geometrical  propositions 
and  other  interesting  observations  on  different  parts  of  the 
mathematics  :  though  not  in  a  state  fit  for  publicatiofr. 
Among  other  designs,  was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Pap- 
pus, in  a  state  of  considerable  advancement,  and  which, 
bad  he  lived,  he  might  perhaps  have  published.  What  ha 
wrote  is  in  the  library  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  « 
tra»nscript  was  obtained  by  the  delegates*  of  the  Clarendon 
pre^s.' 

^  SINCLARE  (George),  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 

• 

1  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writing*  of  Robert  Simson,  M.  D.  by  the  R«v. 
William  Trail,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  M.R.  I.  A.  and  chancellor  of  St.  Saviour's 
Codoor,  1812.  4ko,  abridged  by  Dr.  Huitoain  the  new  edit,  of  his  Dictiontry. 
-^iicyqh^.  Britan* 
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author  of  several  works  on  mathematical  and  physical  sub* 
jects.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  professorship  soon  after 
the  restoration,  on  account  of  his  principles,  being  a  strict 
adherent  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government. 
During  the  period  of  his  ejectment,  he  resided  about  the 
soathern  and  border  counties,  collecting  and  affording 
useful  information  on  the  subjects  of  mining,  engineering, 
&c.  and  was  in  particular  employed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  then  new  plan  for  supplying  that  city 
with  water,  &c.  Considerable  attention  seems  to  have 
been 'paid  by  him  to  such  branches  of  hydrostatics  as  were 
of  a  practical  nature :  and  it  has  been  said  he  was  the  first 
person  who  suggested  the  proper  method  of  draining  the 
water  from  the  numerous  coal  mines  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland.  When  the  revolution  took  place  in  1688,  and 
the  presbyterian  became  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
-land,  Mr.  Sinclare  was  recalled  to  his  professorship,  which 
be  held  until  his  death  in  1696. 

He  published,  1.  **Tyrocinia  mathematica,"  Glas.  1661, 
12mo.     2.  ***  Ars  Nova  et  Magna  Gravitatis  et  Levitatis,*' 
Rotterd.  1669,  4to.     3.  "Hydrostatics,"  Edin.  1672,  4to. 
4.  "  Hydrostatical  Experiments,  with  a  Discourse  on  Coal,** 
Edin.  1680,  8vo.     5.  "  Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Navi- 
gation," Edin.   1688,   12mo.     Mr.  Sinclare's  writings,    in 
the  opinion  of  a  very  able  judge,  are  not  destitute  of  in- 
genuity and  research,  though  they  may  contain  some  er- 
roneous and  eccentric  views.     His  work  on  Hydrostatics^ 
and  his  "  Ars  Nova  et  Magna,*'  and  perhaps  also  his  poli- 
tical principles,  provoked  the  indignation  of  some  persotis;^ 
on  which  ^occasion  Mr.  James  Gregory,  then  professor  of 
mathematics  at  St.  Andrew's,  animadverted  on  him  rather 
severely  in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  The  great  and  new  art  of 
weighing  Vanity,"  &c.  (See  Gregory,  vol.  XVI.  p.  278). 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  a  publication  in  defences 
of  witchcraft,  entitled  *^  Satan's  Invisible  World,"  has  l)ecfi, 
ascribed  to  him  :  it  bears  the  initials  G.  S.  of  His  name ;  and 
witchcraft   was  a  standard  article  of  belief  in  Scotlaild  at"] 
that  time.  He  also  translated  and  published  under  the  same  , 
initials  Dickson's  "Truth's  Victory  over  Error,"  suppress-  ' 
ing  the   author's  name  (see  David  Dickson),  for  whicii  he" 
is  censured  by  Wodrow,  the  ecclesiasticar  Historian  ahd^ 
biographer  of  professor  Dickson,  while  he  allowis  li^oi  the  * 
merit  of  some  good  intention.*  '     '*'     '    ^"'^ 

*  Uutton's  Dictionary,  new  edit.— Wodrow's  Life  of  DicksOQ,p.  vi.  edfW|^4*'c^  t 
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SiNGE.     SeeSYNGfi. 

SIRI  (Victor),  an  Italian  annalist,  was  born  in  1619^ 
and  was  a  monk  of  Parma,  where  he  employed  the  leisuife 
hours  which  a  monastic  life  afforded,  in  writing*  the  history 
of  his  times.  The  confidence  placed  in  him  by  political 
men,  and  the  correspondence  to  which  he  had  access,  en- 
abled him  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  motives  and  causes 
of  actions  and  events,  and  gave  an  air  of  authenticity  and 
consequence  to  his  public  communications.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first,  in  Italy  at  least,  who  published  a  kind 
of  political  journal  under  the  name  of  ^'  Memorie  recon» 
dite,*V  afterwards  collected  into  volumes.  The  first  two  har- 
ing  found  their  way  into  France,  induced  cardinal  Maza- 
rine to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  author,  and  by 
bis  persuasion,  Louis  XIV,  invited  Siri  to  Paris.  On  his 
arHval,  he  was  preferred  to  a  secular  abbey,  and  quitting^ 
his  ecclesiastical  functions,  lived  at  court  in  great  intimacy 
and  confidence  with  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  was 
made  almoner  and  historiographer  to  his  majesty.  There, 
in  1677,  be  published  the  3d  and  4th  volumes  of  his  jour- 
nal, and  continued  it  as  far  as  the  eighth,  4to.  This,  sayt 
Baretti,  is  as  valuable  a  history  as  any  in  Italiap,  though 
the.  style  and  language  are  but  indifferent,,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  all  the  volumes.  The  period  of  time  they 
include  is  from  1601  to  1640.  He  published  also  another 
work  of  a  similar  kind,  called  '*  II  Mercurio,  ovvero  isto- 
na  de*  correnti  Tempi,"  from  1647  to  1682,  which  ex- 
tends to  fifteen  4to  volumes,  the  two  last  of  which  are  more 
difficult  to  be  found  than  all  the  rest.  The  former  work, 
however,  is  in  most  estimation  on  account  of  the  historical 
documents  it  contains,  which  are  always  useful,  whatev!^ 
colouring  an  editor  may  please  to  give.  Siri  has  not  escaped 
the  imputation  of  venality,  especially  in  his  attachment  to 
the  French  court,  yet  Le  Clerc  observes  (Bibl.  Choisie> 
voL  IV.)  that  no  French  writer  dared  to  speak  so  freely  of 
the  public  men  of  that  nation  as  Siri  has  done.  There  in 
a  French  translation  of  the  >^  Memorie  recondite,"  uuder 
the  title  of  "  Memoires  secrets,"  which,  Landi  says,  might 
have  been  much  improved  from  Siri's  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  almost  all  the  ministers  of  Europe,  now  extant 
in' the  Benedictine  library  of  Parma,  and  among  the  private 
archives  of  Modena.  Siri  died  in  1683,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  bis  age.' 

«  Moren.-^Lftodi  Hist,  de  la  Liuerature  de  L'ltalie,  vol.  V.— Barclti'g  Ita- 
tiaa  libra  rjr. 
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SIRMOND  (James),  a  very  learned  French  Jesuit,  was 
the  son  of  a  magutrate,  and  born  at  Riom,  Oct  12|  1559. 
Jit  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Billoif^, 
in  Lower  Auvergne,  the  iirst  seminary  which  the  Jesuits  had 
in  France.  He  entered  into  the  society  in  1576,  and  two 
years  after  took  the  vows.  His  superiors,  discovering  his 
uncommon  talents,  sent  him  to  Parts ;  where  be  taught 
classical  literature  two  years,  and  rhetoric  three.  Two  of 
bis  pupils  were  Charles  of  Valois,  duke  D'Angouleme,  the 
natural  son  of  Charles  IX.,  and  Francis  de  Sales.  During 
this  time,  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  ;  and  formed  that  style  which  has  been 
so  much  esteemed  by  the  learned.  It  is  said  that  he  took 
Muretus  for  his  model,  and  never  passed  a  day  withoat 
reading  some  pages  in  his  writings ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
by  this,  or  his  natural  taste,  he  became  one  of  the  purest 
Latin  writers  of  his  time.  In  1586,  he  began  hi^  coursis 
of  divinity,  which  lasted  four  years.  He  undertook  to 
trauslate  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  add 
began  to  write  notes  upon  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  '  In  1590| 
lie  ^as  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  general  of  the  order, 
Aquaviva,  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  his  secretary; 
which  he  discharged  for  sixteen  years  with  success,  aiid 
clothed  the  sentiments  of  his  employer  in  very  superior 
language.  The  study  of  antiquity  was  at  that  time  his 
principal  object :  he  visited  libraries,  and  consulted  mftfrtf^ 
9cript8:  he  contemplated  antiques,  medals,  and  inscrip* 
tions:  and  the  Italians,  though  jeadous  of  the  honour  of 
their  nation,  acknowledged  his  acuteness  as  an  antiquary) 
and  consulted  him  in  many  cases  of  <lifficulty.  At  RofUti 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  particularly  with  Bellarmine  and  Tolet,  who  were  of 
bis  own  society,  and  with  the  cardinal  Baronius,  D'Ossat, 
and  Du  Perron.  .  Baronius  was  much  assisted  by*  him  in* his 
^  Ecclesiastical  Annals,"  especially  in  afiairs  relating  t6  tHe 
Greek  history  ;  upon  which  he  furnished  him  with  a  great 
number  of  works,  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin.  » ■* 

Sirmond  returned  to  Paris  in  1606  ;  and  frotn  that  time 
did  not  cease  to  enrich  the  public  with  a  great  number' 6f 
w^orks,  particularly  editions  of  the  authors  of  the  middle 
age,  printed  by  him  with  great  care  from  original  manU^ 
scripts  discovered  byhimin^the  pubiie  libraries.  Muctl- 
of  his  life  was  employed,  and  the  better  part  ti^f  ilis  re^^ 
ta^ion  depends,  on  his  labouj;s  as  an  editor,  whicfa.4>rDdu^tod 
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correct  copies  of  Geoffrey  de  Vendome,  Erinodia^  FIq- 
doard,  Fulgentius,  Valerian,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  oue  pf 
bi»  most  valuable  editions,  Paschasius  Radbert,  Eugent 
of  Toledo,  Idacius,,  Marcellinus,  and  many  others.  When 
his  reputation  became  more  generally  known,  pope  Urban 
yill.  had  a  desire  to  draw  him  again  to  Rome ;  and  Caused 
a  letter  for  that  purpose  to  be  sent  to  him  by  father  Vit- 
telleschi,  general  of  their  order  :  but  Louis  XIII.  would 
not  suffer  a  person  who  did  so  much  honour  to  his  king* 
dom,  to  leave  it;  and,  in  1637,  appointed  Y^im  bis  confes- 
sor, in  the  room  of  father  Caussin,  which  delicate  office  he 
accepted  with  great  reluctance,  yet  demeaned  himself 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  prudence,  never  med- 
dling with  political  affafrs,  or  employing  his  interest  in  en- 
riching^  bis  relations.  In  1643,  however,  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XUI.  he  left  the  court,  and  resumed  his  ordi- 
nary occupations  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  if  he  had 
pever  quitted  his  retirement  In  1645,  be  went  to  Ronde^ 
notwithstanding  his  great  age,  for  the  sake  of  assii^ting  at 
the  election  of  a  general,  upon  the  death  of  Vittellescbii 
as  he  had  done  thirty  years  before  upon  the  death  of  Aqua* 
vfva;  and,  after  his  return  to  France,  resumed  his  studies. 
But  having  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  exertion  brought  on  a  disorder  which  car- 
ried him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  died  Oct.  7,  1651,  aged 
mnety-^two. 

Tbe  works  of  which  he  was  author  and  editor  amount  to 
fifteen  volumes  in  folio  ;  five  of  which,  containing  his  ori- 
ginal productions,  many. of  them  on  controversial  points, 
were  printed  at  the  royal  printing-house  at  Paris  in  1696, 
under  this  title:  **Jacobi  Sirmondi  Opera  Varia,  nunc 
prinium  collecta,  ex  ipsius  schedis  emendatiora,  Notis 
ppstbnmis,  Epistolis,  et  Opusculis  aliquibus  auctiora." 
JTie  following  character  is  given  of  him  by  •  Du  Pia^ 
"'Father  Sirmond  knew  how  to  join  a  great  delicacy 
of  understanding  and  the  justest  discernment  to  a  profound 
and  extensive  erudition.  He  understood  Greek  and  Latin 
ip  perfection,  all  the  profane  authors,  history,  and  \vhat- 
ever  goes  under  the  name  of  belles  lettres.  He  had  a  very 
i^xtensive  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  anuquity,  and  had' 
studied  with  care  all  the  authors  of  the  middle  age.  His' 
f^yle  is  pure,  concise,  and  nervous:  yet  he  affects., tqo 
ajucb  certain  expressions  of  the  comic  poets.  He  iiiddi-« 
tjiif^d  very  much  upon  what  he  wtote,  and  had  a  particular 
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art  of  redociog  into  a  note  what  comppehMikKt  lu  9i#^ 
faany  things  in  a  very  few  words.  He  is  esiact,  judioioiili 
Mmple ;  yet  never  omits  any  thing  that  is  imcessary.     His  i 

(dissertations  have  passed  for  a  model ;  by  which  it  were  to  | 

be  wished  that*  every  one  who  writes  would  form  bio^lf.  | 

When  he  treated  of  one  subject,  he  never  said  immediiiteljr 
all  that  he  knew  of  it ;  but  reserved  some  new  arguments 
always  for  a  reply,  like  auxiliary  troops,  to  come  up  and 
assist,  in  case  of  need,  the  grand  body  of  the  battle.  He 
was  dbiuterested,  equitable,  sincere,  moderate,  modest, 
laborious ;  and  by  these  qualities  drew  to  himself  the 
esteem,  not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  all  mankind.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  which  will  last  for  many 

SiXTUS  iV.  originally  called  Francis  Albisola  oella 
RovERA,  is. said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
fisherman  at  Celles,  a  village. five  lea^^s  from  Savona  ii| 
the  territory  of  Genoa,  but  others  derive  him  from  a  branch 
of  a  noble  family.  He  was  born  in  141 3,  entered  the  Fraai* 
oiscan  order,  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Padua, .  and  ta^g)it 
with  reputation  in  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Pavia,  Sigonib 
Florence,  and  Perugia.  After  this  be  became  g^i^eral  of 
the  Franciscans,  then  cardinal  through  the  interest  ot  car- 
dinal Bessarioo,  and  at  length  pope,  August  P,  147l|  Q|> 
the  death  of  Paul  II.  He  immediately  armed,  a  0eet 
s^ainst  the  Turks,  and  displayed  great  magnificence  aiit4 
liberality  during  his  whole  pontificate.  He  was  almost  the 
founder  of,  and  certainly  greatly  enriqhed  the  Vatjio^n  li- 
brary, and  entrusted  the  care  of  ,it  to  the  lea^rned  Platina. 
He  pubUshed  a  bull,  March  1,  1746,  granting  indulgences 
to  those  who  should  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Immactt«- 
late  (Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  the  first  decree  of  tl^ 
Roman  church  concerning  that  festival.  The  eslablisb- 
ment  of  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  for  which  Gerson  had 
taken  great  pains,  is  also  ascribed  to  this  pope.  Historians 
have  reproached  him  with  conniving  at  the  vices,  of  his 
nephews,  being  too  violent  against  the  Medici  family  and 
the  Venetians,  and  having  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of,  the 
Pazzi  at  Florence.  There  seeins  upon  the  whole  to  have 
been  little  in  his  character  to  command  the  respect  of  pos« 
tcntyf  except  his  patronage  of  literature.     He  died  Au- 

I  Dapin.^Kiceron,   vol.  XVII.— Bates's  «« VilsB  Setectorum.'*— l>errault*» 
**  Left  HoMiiiM  likstKt." 
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(MHt  M,4M4)  WgfA  71.  Befim  hit  electidn  to  tbe  ponfi^ 
ocsftte,  be  :Mote  the  foUcMviog  troatiaet :  *'  .De  SftQgiiiaiP 
Obristi/^  (RoBie,  14^7S,  ^1.  scarce;  <^  De  futuris  cpntigep*- 
tiluiB;**  <rDe  petentift  Dei;"  <^  De  Canceptiooe  benti^ 
.l^vginis/'  kc. ;  a  Tery  scasce  work  is  also  atlnbiUtisd  to  him^ 
eiilicled.'<JUgulaD'CanceIUriv/'  1471,  4tQ,  traosl^ted  into 
^irendhi'bjT  Dupinet,  1564,  8to,  and  reptinted  onder  tb^ 
-Ikie  of  ^< 'La  fianque  Roaiaine/'  1700,  12nio.* 

SIXTUS  V.  (PoPE)^  whose  proper  names  wme  Fjujx 
Pbrbtti,  was  bom  in  1521,  in  the  aigniory  of  MootaUo: 
ibis  fiither,  Francis  Pereiti,  for  his  faithfal  serviee  to  a 
eoontry  genilenau,  with  whom  he  lived  as  a  gardeoer^  wm 
cewwrded  with  his  master^  favourite  servaat*maid  for  # 
mfife.  These  were  the  parents  of  that  pontiff,  who,  froM 
the  instant  of  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  even  to. the 
hour  of  his  death,  made  himaelf  obeyed  and  feared,  oolt 
only  by  his  own  aatyeets,  but  by  all  who  had  any  concern 
•with  him.  Though  be  very  early  discovened  talents  .and  ior 
sdination  for  learning,  the  poverty  of  his  parents  prevented 
their  indulging  it ;  for  which  reason,  at  about  nine  yean 
ilf  age,  his  father  hired  him  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  town^ 
to  look  after  his  riieep :  but  his  master,  being  on  some  oc* 
caston  disobliged,  removed  him  to  a  less  honcfnrable  em«* 
^ojment,  aad  gave  him  the  care  of  his  hogs.  He  was 
eooo  released,  however,  from  this  degiading  ocoupatioo^ 
^,  in  15SI,  falling  accidentally  under  the -cognizancb  of 
IhttorMicbael  Aogelo  Selleri,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  .was. 
foing  to  preach  during  the  Lent  season  at  Ascoli,  the  friar 
WAS  so  exoeedingly  stiUck  with  his  conversation  aod.beJia- 
«iour,  as  to  recommend  him  .to  the  fraternity  wbitherlie 
was  going/  Accordingly,  with  the  noanimousapprobatioa 
•f  the  community,  hfe  was  received  among  them,  jnvesied 
with  the  habit  of  a  laywbrother,  Jind  placed  under  <*  the 
#acristan^  to  assist  in  sweeping  the  church,  iigfa^g  the 
candles,  and  such  little  offices;  who,  in  velurn  for  ,bis 
services,  was  .to  teach  him  the  responses,  and  nKlimeMii 
kif  grammar.*' 

With  fio  other  tutor,  bis  education  commenoed,. and  by 
m  jqaiek  comprehension,  strong  memory,  and  naweaacieli 
epi^icatton,  Jie  -made  such  a  surprising  progress,  tbat-ia 
%S^4  'be  was  thought  fit  to  receive  the  cowl,  and  eottr 
upon  his  noviciate;  and,  in  1535,  was  .admitted  to  nuke 
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liU  i^fofession,  being  no  more  than  fourteen*  Ue.^uri 
iiis  studies  with  uo  much  assiduity,  that,  in  1539,  be  watac* 
counted  equal  to  the  best  disputants,  and  was  soon  adout* 
ted  to  deacon's  orders.  In  1545  he  w«s  ordained  priesti 
«nd  assumed  the  name  of  father  Montalto :  the  same  year, 
be  took  bis  bachelor's  degree,  and  two  years  after,  his 
'<k>ctor'8;'and  was  appointed  to  keep  a  divinity  act  before 
the  whole  chapter  of  the  order,  at  which  time  he  so  effect 
Really  recommended  hio^elf  to  cardinal  de  Carpi,  and 
cultivated  so  close  an  intimacy  with  Bossius  his  secretary, 
-Ibat  they  were  both  of  them  ever  after  his  steady  friends  $ 
^nd,  indeed,  he  had  frequent  occasions  for  their  interpo^* 
«ition  On  his  behalf;  for  the  impetuosity  of  bis  temper,  and 
kis  impatience  of  contradiction,  bad  already  subjected  him 
to  several  inconvenienciesi.and  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
bis  life  involved  him  in  many  more  difficulties.  While  all 
jltaly  was  delighted  with  his  eloquence,  he  was  perpetually 
embroiled  in  quarrels  wi^h  bis  monastic  brethren  :  he^  how* 
ever,  formed  two  new  friendships  at  Rome,  which  were 
afterwards  of  signal  service  to  him  :  one  with  the  Coloona 
family,  who  thereby  became  his  protectory ;  the  other  with 
father  Ghisilieri,  by  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap« 
pointed  inquisitor-general  at  Venice,  by  Paul  IV.  soon 
4ifter  bis  accession  to  the  papacy  in  1555.  But  the  severity 
with  which  he  executed  his  office,  was  so  offeoKve  la  a 
pedple  jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  the  Venetians  were, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  owe  his  preservation  to  a  pcecipiiate 
Dight  from  that  city. 

-  After  bis  retreat  from  Venice,  we  find  him  acting. in 
many  pftblic  aflEsiirs  at  Rome,  and  as  often  engaged  in  dis« 
putes  with  the  conventuals  of  his  order;  till  he  was  ap* 
pointed,  as  chaplain  and  consultor  of  the  inouisitioii,,to 
attend  cardinal  Buon  Compagnon,  afterwards  Gregory 
XIII.  who  was  then  legate  il  latere  to  Spain.  Here  Mon*'- 
taito  bad  great  honours  paid  hiip  :  he  was  offered  to  be 
made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  with  a  table  and  an  apart« 
iiient  in  the  palace,  and  a  very  large  stipend,  if  be  would 
stay  there ;  but  having  centered  his  views  at  Rome^  he 
declined  accepting  these  favours,  and  only  asked  the 
honour  of  bearing  the  title  of  his  majesty's  chaplain  wher- 
ever he  went.  While  things  were  thus  circumstanced;  at 
Madrid,  news  was  brought  of  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  and 
the  elevation  of  cardinal  Alexandrino  to  the  holy  see,  with 
the  title  of  Pius  V,    Montaltp  wa^s  greatly  transported  at 
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this  tiews,  the  ndw  pontiff  bavitig  erit  been  bi^  stelldy 
friend  and  patron ;  for  tbis  new  pope  was  father  Gbisiiieri^ 
who  bad  been  promoted  to  the  purple  by  Paul  IV;  Mon^ 
tftlto*8  joy  at  the  promotion  of  bis  friend  was  not  iH^fodndedy 
nor  were  bis  expectations  disappointed ;  for  Pius  V*  eren 
in  the  first  week  of  bis  pontificate^  appointed  him  general 
of  bis  order,  an  oflSce  that  be  executed  with  his  accustomed 
severity.  In  1568  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Agatha; 
andy  in  1570,  was  honoured  with  a  cardinal's  bat  and  a 
pension.  During  this  reign  he  bad  likewise  the  chief  di- 
rection of  the  papal  councils,  and  particularly,  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  the  bull  of  excoiilimunication  against 
queen  Elizabeth. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  purple^  be  began  to  as- 
pire to  the  papacy;'  With  tbis  view  '*  he  became  humble, 
patient,  and  afiable ;  sa  artfully  concealing  the  natural  im- 
petuosity of  bis  temper,  that  one  would  have  sworn  this 
gentleness  and  moderation  was  born  widi  him.    There  was 
such  a  change  in  bis  dress,  his  air,  his  words,  and  all  his 
actions^  that  bis  nearest  friends  and  acquaintance  said,  he 
was  not  the  satire  man.    A  greater  alteration,  or  a  more 
absolute  victory  over  bis  passions,  was  never  seen  in  any 
one ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  perhaps,  in  ail  history,  of  4 
person  supporting  a  fictitious  character  in  so  uniform  and 
consistent  a  manner,  or  so  artfully  disguising  bis  foibles 
and  imperfections  for  such  a  number  of  years."     To  which 
may  be  added,  that,  while  be  endeavoured  to  court  the 
friendship  of  the  ambassadors  of  every  foreign*  power,  he 
vety  eareifully  avoided  attaching  himself  to  the  interest  of 
any  one ;  nor  Would  he  accept  favours,  that  might  be  pre- 
slioted  to  lay  him  under  peculiar  obligations.     He  was  «>t 
less  singular  in  his  conduct  to  his  relations,  to  whom  he 
had  heretofore  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness;  but  now  be  bebaVed  very  differently,  **  knowing  that 
disinterestedness  in  that  point  was  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
papacy.    So  that  when  bis  brother  Adtony  came  to  see  him 
at  Rome,  be  lodged  him  in  an  inn,  and  sent  him  back  again 
.  the  next  day  with  only  a  present  of  sixty  crowns ;  strictly 
.charging  him  toreturq  immediately  to  his  family,  and  telL 
tbem,  <  That  his  spiritual  cares  increased  upon  him,  and 
he  was  now  dead  to  bis  relations  and  the  world  ;  but  as  be 
found  old  age  and  infirmities  begin  to  approach,  he  might, 
perhaps,  ia  a  whiley  send  for  one  of  his  nephews  to  wait 
gahiinV' 
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*     11)9011  the  dtelh  of  Vim  V.  which  bsppefieil '  in  1  bVS^ 
JMunrtiho  entered  the  cooclavo  with  the  rest  of  the  cardiiiaW; 
-kmtf  appelaring  to  give  Mmself  no  trdnblv  about  tbe  e)ee- 
*(ioh|  kept  altogether  in  hit  aipairtinent>  without  ever  ati^- 
:iiitg  from  ity  except  to  bis  devotions.     He  affeeted  a  totttl 
'ignoranoe  ^of  the  intrigues  of  the  several  fltctrons ;  and,  If 
'1^'wat  uaked.  tb  engage  in  any  ptrty,  would  reply,  with 
;i6eMiirtg  hidifiiemnee,  *^  tbat  for  his  pail  he  was  of  nb  tnati- 
^nerof  coraAsqv^nce;  that,  aa  be  katA  never  1>een  in  this 
eonoisnne  before,  he  was  afmid  of  making  some  false  stt*p, 
m4  ehould  leave  Mie'  affair  to  be  bomhicted  wholly  by 
.^ophe'of  greater  knowledge  and  experienee.'^  '  The'  elec- 
tion being  determined  in  favour  of  cardftnal-Boon  Cctst- 
*psignbn^  who  assukned  the  name  of  Gregory  Kill.  Mon- 
.tMO'didnot  neglect  to  asaure  biiti,  '*  that  he  had  nettfr 
wiskedifor  aiiy  thing  so  much  in  bialife,  and  that  lie  tfhouM 
always  remefoAer  bis  goodness,  and  tbefav^Hii^hft^eceiv^ed 
£n»m  hiti  in  Spain."    The  new  pope,  however,  4»M  only 
^shewed  very  Ktde  mgard*  to  bis  compKmefft,  but  >dui4^ 
Us^pontifieate,  li^eeted  htm  wi«h  the  utmost  c6ntempt>  nod 
deprived  fatei  of  tbe  pension  wbieh  irad  1»een  'gparyted  4fo 
hun  <  by  Phis  V.    Nor  was  he  held'  in  greater  es«efetn  by  tb^ 
i^neralky  of  tbe  cardinals,  who  considered  hiM  Off  'a  poor, 
old,.'d6tEng  Mlow,  incapable  of  doing^tther  g06d  or  hattii; 
afrd  ilrho,  l^y  wiEiy  of  ^ridicule,  «ihey  were  ti»ed  frequently  »> 
style,  <<the  aas  of  La  Marca.*'     He  seldom -inti^lrfi^ed'  in, 
or  was  preserit  at  any  public  transaetidn^ ;  tbe  ^bief  paH  6f 
'Us  time  was 'employed  in  works  of  piety  and  devotiot^j 
and  his  benevdldnce  to  tbe  indigent^  was  >  so  tema¥k¥bfe, 
-thsft,  when  a  teitibte  fismine  prevtiiled  at'RoMe,  ibe  pobr 
'aaad  openly  of  bim,  <*tbat  cardinal  Montaleo,  who  life^ 
:uipon  charity  him«elf,  gave  with  oneiiand  what  hetecdveid 
with  the  other;  while* the  rest  of  the  cardineMs,  who  Wal- 
lowed in  abundatice,  contented  them^lvea-with  shewrA^ 
them  the  way  to<  the  bospkal."     '  > 

Notwithstanding  this  affetsted  indHfieWifce  to  ^bat  palscfd 
an  the  world,  he  wfew  never  wttAiout  Me  spies,  who  if)- 
formed 'him  from  time  to  time  *of  ei^ry'the  most  mifftite 
mrticfilar.  He  had  >assamed  greiat  appeamnce  of  imbiee^- 
lity  and  all  the  infirmitiea  of  old  age,  ibr^ionie  years^befbre 
the  death: of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1*85 ;  wben4t  wks  tiot  Wkft- 
€ta»  mock  sefaning  rel^ctanee,  that  M<kitako  i^eottipank^ 
4Aie  rest  of  the  cardinals  into  the  cov)ol«re,  n^hc^tie^mMn* 
taioed^the  same  uniformi^  of  behaviour  in  which  <ile  bad 
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iHD^ioog  pecaistedL  ^*  He  kepi  hioMMif  clost'aiMrtuy^iB 
ebaml^,  and  was  do  isore  tboiigbt  or  spoken. of^^  tkan  il 
he  bad  not  been  tbera  He  verjT:  seldom  stirrei^  out;,  amft 
wbeh  bewent  to  masA^  q^  any  of  the  acyufeiDiesy  appeaved 
so  little  concerned,  that  one  vvould  bave  tbouyghft  be^bad  na 
;mannm'  of  InteFeit  in  any  tbiog  tbat  bappened  witbip  tkoso 
walk;''  andj  wkboiit  prooiisiog  any  tbing^  b^i  flaltercA 
evaiy  body.  Tbis  .metbod  of  proceeding  was  jndiQiouslji 
calculated  lo  s^nre  bis  ambiiion.  He  was.  eady  apprised^ 
tbat  there  would  be  great  cootiest^  or  difisions  in  ^  con^ 
clavf ;  and  be  knew  it  was  no  uncopunon  case,  tbat  wkia 
the  chiefs  of  the  lespective  p%rties  met  with  opposition  ^ci 
the  person  tbey  weve  desirous  of  electing^  tb^y  wa^ld  all 
willingly  concur  in  the  choice,  of  some  very.old  and  infiroi 
cardinal,  vfhose  life  would  last  only  long  enoogli  to  pn^me 
^maelves  with  more  strength,  against  another  vana^icy* 
These  views  directed  his  conduct,  nor  was  he  •  nisuken  in 
bis  expectatians  of  su^ess.  Three  eardinal%  who  ware  the 
heads  >  of  potefit  faglions,  finding  ihemselves  unahle  4ft 
choose  tb#  perspns  they  respectively  faveuaed,  all  eononl^l» 
red  10  (^ect  Montaltz).  As  it  was  not  yet  necessary  iof 
him  to  discover  hims^f,  wben  they  came;  to  aoquaiiU  him 
with  their  intention,  ^^  l|e  fell  inljO  su^b  a  violent  fit  o(| 
coughing,  tbat  they  thought  .be  fmuld  have  spired  upon 
the  spot,"  When  be  recovered  himself,  he  told  ihem^ 
^*  that  his  re^n  would  be. but  for  a  few  days  ^*  that,  besides 
the  contipual  difficulty  of  breathing,  be  had  ifot  strength 
enough  to.  support  sncb  ^  weight ;  and.  that  bis  small  ex;^ 
perience.in  affairs  made  bini-  alu>getber  unfit  for  a  charge 
of  so  important  a  nature^''  Nor  would  be  be  prevailed  on 
t^  accefrt  it  on  any  other  terms,  than  that  ^Vthey  should 
all  tfaree*  promise- not  to  abandon  bim,  but  take  the  greatest 
part  of  this  weight  oiF  bis  shpulders,  as  he  was  neither  abtei 
nor  could  in  conscience  pretend,  to  take  the  whole  upon 
himself"  The  cardinals  giving  a  ready  assent  to  his;  prof 
pjosaji  he  added»  ^^  If  yon  are  resolved  to  make  jne  pope^ 
it  will  be  only  placisig  yourselves  on  the  throne;  we  outs^ 
shave  the  pontificate.  For  my  part,  Isball  becontent  ndth 
tbe  bare  title ;  let  them  oal(  me  pope,  and  you  are  heartily 
weloome  to  the  power  and  authority.''  This  artifice  su£«* 
ceeded.;  and,  in  confidence  of  engrossing  the  admiiiistrat* 
tioo,  tbey  exerted  their  joint  interests  so  effectually,  that 
'Mbntalto  was.  elected.  He  new  immediately  pulled  off  the 
fna^k  wbiob  be  bad  wofn  for  fourteen  years,  viaitl^^  an  jamaai* 
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lug  Btetdines*  and  uniformity.  As  loon  as.eTer  he  fettodi 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  secure  bis  elecdony  be 
threw  the  staff  with  whicii  he  used  to  support  himself  into 
theruiiddie  of  the  chapel ;  and  appeared  taller  by  almost  a 
foot  than  he  bad  done 'for  several  years.  Being  asked  ac<H 
cording  to  custom,  "Whether  be.  would  please  to  acc^t 
of  the  papacy/'  he  replied  somewhat  sharply,  **  It  is 
trifling  and  impertinent  to  ask  whether  I  will  accept  what 
I  have  already  accepted :  however,  to  satisfy  any  scrapie 
that  may  arise,  I  tell  you,  that  I  accept  it  with  great  plea-% 
sure )  and  would  accept  another,  if  I  could  get  it ;  for  I 
^nd  myself  strong  enough,  by  the  divine  assistance,  to 
manage  two  papacies."  Nor  was  the  change  in  bis  iQan-.. 
aers  less  remarkable  than  in  bis  person :  be  immediately 
divested  himself  of  the  humility  be  had  so  long'  professed ; 
and,  laying  aside  bis  accustomed  civility  and  complaisance, 
treated  every  body  with  reserve  and  haughtiness. 
'•  The  lenity  of  Gregory's  government  had  introduced  a 
general  licentiousness  aoiong  all  ranks  of  people ;  which, 
though  somewhat  restrained  while  he  lived,  broke  out  into 
open  violence  the  very  day  after  his  death.  Riots,  rapes, 
robberies,  and  murders,  were,  daring  the  vacancy  of  the 
see,  (daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the  ecdesiasticai 
istate ;  so  that  the  reformation  of  abuses,  in  tbe  cburcb  as 
W)ril  as  the  state,  was  the  first  and  principal  care  of  Sixtu^ 
V.  for  such  was  tbe  title  Montalto  assumed.  The  first 
days  of  his  pontificate  were  employed  in  receiving  the  con-* 
gratulatiotis  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  in  giving  audience 
so  foreign  miuisters ;  and  though  be  received  tbem  with 
seeming  ebeerfuluess  and  complaisance,  yet  be  soon.  dis« 
missed  them,  desiring  to  be  excused,  **  for  be  had  somer 
thing  else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  compliments.''  It  having 
been  customary  with  preceding  popes  to  release  prisoners 
on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  deiinqueots  used  to  8ur« 
render  themselves  after  the  pope  was  chosen ;  and  several 
offenders,  judging  of  Moptdito's  disposition  by  his  beha- 
^mnr  while  a  cardinal,  came  voluntarily  to  the  prisons,  not 
lAakingahe  least  doubt  of  a  pardon :  but  they  were  fatally 
DidftsSpfMNBitedf  for  when  the  governor  of  Rome  and  the 
*keepbr  of;  St,  Angelo^s  castle  waited  oa.  his  holiness  to 
itaKOW'bis  iiitantion  upon  this  matter,  Sixtus  replied,  *^  You 
49eatatnlijr.  do  irot  either  know  your  proper  distance,  on  are 
vcry)ihipeetiEi6nt« .  What  have  you  to  do  with  paidom  and 
t^aatsiot  0«ase>  and  celeasing  of  prisoners?    (ipo't  yoii 
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tkmk  it  sufficient^  that  our  predecessor  baf^  safiered  tlM^ 
jodges  to  lie  idle  and  unemployed  these  thirteen  years  2 
Would  you  bare  us  likemse  stain  our  pontificate  with  the 
same  neglect  of  justice  ?  We  have  too  long  seen,  witb 
inexpressible  concern,  the  prodigious  degree  of  wickedness, 
that  reigns  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  think  of  grantingp 
any  pardon. ,  God  forbid  we  should  entertain  such  a  de«. 
sign!  So  far  from  releasing  any  prisoners,  it  is  our  ex-t 
press  command,  that  they  be  more  closely  confined,  Let 
them  be  brought  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  punished  as  they 
deserve,  that  the  prisons  may  be  emptied,  and  room  mad^ 
^or  others  i  and  that  the  world  may  see,  that  Divine  Pro^ 
yidence  has  called  us  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to  reward 
the  good,  and  to  chastise  the  wicked ;  that  we  bear  not  the 
sword  in  vain,  but  are  the  minister  of  God,  and  a  revenger 
to  execute  wrath  upon  them  that  do  eviL*' 

In  the  place  of  such  judges  as  were  inclined  to  lenityt 
be  substituted  others  of  a  more  austere  disposition,  and 
-appointed  commissaries  to  examine  not  only  their  coqdac^ 
but  also  that  of  other  governors  and  judges  for  many  year^ 
past ;  promising  rewards  to  those  who  could  convict  them 
of  corruption,  or  of  having  de^ed  justice  to  any  one  at  tb^ 
inatance  or  request  of  men  in  power.     All. the  nobility,  and 
persons  of  the  higb^  quality,  were  strictly  forbidden,  on 
pain  of  displeasure,  to  ask  the  judges  any  thing  in  behalf 
.•of  their  nearest  friends  or  dependants ;  at  the  same  time 
jhe  judges  were  to  be  fined  in  case  they  listened  to  uAy 
solicitation.     Ue  further  commanded   every  body,    '^  on 
pain  of  death,  not  to  terrify  witnesses  by  threats^  or. tempt 
them  by  hopes  or  promises.     He  ordered  the  syndics  and 
mayors  of  every  town  and  signiory,  as  well  those  that  were 
•actual  ly  in  office,  as  those  who  had  been  for  the  last  ten 
years,  to  send  him  a  list  of  ail  the  vagrants,  pommon  de- 
bauchees, loos^  and  disorderly  people  in  their  districts^ 
'  threatening  them  with  the  strappado  and  imprisonment,  if 
ihey  omiti^  or.,  concealed  any  one,.V     In  consequence  of 
^  this  ordinanci),  dbe  syndic  of  Albano,  leaving  bis  nephew, 
''wbo  was  an  iilcorrigtble  libertine,  out  of  the  list,  under- 
went the  strappado  in  the  public  market*place,  though  the 
Spanish  ambassador  interceded  strongly  ^r  him.     He  par 
i'ti^ularly  directed  the  legates,  and  governdin  of  the  eccie- 
^  Isiaatical  state  to  be  expeditious  in  carrying  on  all  criminal 
(vprocessea ;  declaring,  ^^  he  bad  rather  have  the  gibbets  and 
Vj^alliea  f^ll^  than  the  prisonfJ'     Hq  also  ioien^d;  ta.b»y> 
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dfa^rteoed dt dt!her  proceedings  in Isim.  Ithlti^^nttwii, 
ind  was  pleasing  to  the  people^  as  often  ak  liitf .  hoHiVMl) 
jl^assedby,  to  cry  oat,  *<  Lon^  live  the 'pope  :*^  bos  i^xjitiasi 
Karing  a  mind  to  go  often  nnexpeeiedly  to. the  ttibmialr  6t 
jtistice,  convents,  and  other  {raUto.  piwes^  fetiiade  thft 
eostom  in'  regard  to  hnDSelF;  and  pnnisbed  tfW  pensbntf 
who  were  ignorant  of  this  edict,  with  faDpritMaientV  fcv  evy^ 
hig  ont,  **  Long  live  pope  £ixtm.-*  Adultery  beptinitheii 
^ith  death :  nor  was  fa^  less  severe  to  those  \Ao  vohititariiy 
^rmitted  a  prostitatton  of  their  wivfes;'a:)43i]8toiii  at  tkw, 
time  very  common  in  Rome.  The  female  eex,  etp^cnd^ 
ihe  younger  part,  attracted^  in  a  rery  flmrticniar  manti^v, 
ihe  attention  of  Sextos ;  not  only  the  debaocMog  of  any -of 
them,  whether  by  force  or  ariifice,  bot  even  tlie  attempt*^ 
ing  of  it,  or  offering  the  least  offence  against  UMuiestyi 
was  very  severely  punished.  Porihe  inore'  ef!ectnai<^pre<& 
Vention,  as  well  of  private  assasainatiotis,  as  piMic  qaap. 
rels,  he  forbade  all  persons,*  on  pain  ^of*dBatb,'tQ  dr«am^ 
awbrd,  or  to  carry  arms  specified  in  the  edict;  nor  would 
be  be  prevailed  on  to  ipare  any  who  transgressed  this  order : 
even  to  threaten  another  with  an  intended  injury  was  sifffi^ 
cient  to  entitle  the  menaicer  to  a  whipping  and  tbegaUie's; 
especially  if  the  nature  of  their  profession  furnished  tho 
means  of  carrying  their  threats  into  ^cecutioni  The  ban-^ 
ditti,  who  were  numerous  when  Sixtus  was.adtanted  t0 
the  papacy,  wer^  rtadered  still  more  so  by  the  juqetion  of 
fibany  loose  and  disorderly  people ;  who^  conscious  of  ibeit 
demerits,  ^nd  terrified  at  the  severities  they  daily  0aw 
practised,'  had  fled  from  justice.  Their  insolence  incr^ised 
with  their  humbers ;  insomuch^  that  no  one  could  live 'hi 
the  ecclesiastical  state  with  aafety  to  his  person  or  fortune^ 
nor  could  strangers  ttAViA  wilhout  imminent  danger  bf 
being  robbed  6r  mnrdeted;  Th^  public  tecumy  moi^ 
especially  required  the  extirpittifon  of  theie  plunderers, 
which,  by  the  prudence,  vigitence,  andi^sahitien'o$,,|/l>b. 
pope,  was  efFectualty^  perfoFmed  in'^  les^sr  thaq  at»  months. 
He  obliged  the  nobility  of  Rome,  ind  tbe  cdowutry  mniid 
it,  to  an  exact  payn>ent  of  their  debts.  <fl^ abolished  all 
prbtections  and  other  immnnities^  'iniite'bot»s^  of  ambas* 
sadors,  cardinals,'  nobles,  or  |rrelafei.  nv^TcO  tbjs  potposel 
be  sent  for  all  the  ambassador?,  atid'orderedithem  to^ae^ 
quaint  their  respective  masters,  <Uhat  be^iVas^^letermfhed 
nobody  should '  reig[n  in  Rome  inn  bimseif  { '  nhat  therl^ 
iKt^ouM  be  no  privilege 'cir  knmunity  «f  any  kifadtbete^  t«it 


^lidl'beloiigecl  io  tbe  pc^e;  nor  toy  nmcMmtyr  m  ws^om 
]N»c  the  clnrchea^  «nd  that  qnijr  at  siKrfa  times^  and  u(B«i 
#uclit  oceaston^^  as- be  should  think  proper.^'  * 

.  Thus  far  we  b«?e  bebeldl  Sixius  aoling  in  bis  ami  capa<t 
cky  ;  and  if  we  take  a  view  of  bis  conduct  as  a  poUciciaiiy 
in  bk  traesaetjioas  wMb^faveign  powers,  we  find""  bim main* 
taioiog  tbe  same  degree  of  firiiiaess  as  in  bis  treatmant  ei 
his  9iwn  %i!^etkM,  Before  be  bi^i  been  pope  two  montba 
be  qoaitetted  with  PhiKp  Ih  pf  Spaioi  Henry.  III«  af 
Bftnce^  aiHf  Bcory  king  of  Navarre.  His  incriguea  its 
seme  measuw  may  be  smI  to  have  infloenvcdy  in  his  dajv 
all  the  coitdctts  of  Ewropev  Stotus  bad  caused  tbe  Vulta 
gate  Letin  edkkm  of  the  Bible  to  be  published,  whiob  ocm 
casioned  a  good  deal  of  clamour;  bm  far  1^  than  bai 
printing  an  Italian  vcrsfon  c^  it,  which  excited  tbe  lodig^ 
fiatioir  of  ell  the  R<nn8n  Catholic  part  of  CbristendoBK 
Count  OUvares,  a«A  some  of  tbe  cardinals,  Tentured  le 
Hj^xfioslulate  with  bim  freely  upon  it ;  arfd  said,  '*  It  was  a 
^candftlees  us  well  as  a  dangerous  thing,  and  b^dered>very 
nearly  o^ilon  heresy.'^  Bat  betreated  diem  with  coafceaapi^ 
and  only  said,  <*  We  da  it  for  the  benefit  of  you  thatde 
not  understand  Latin.^  Though  this  pope's  beharionrr  may 
ndt  coiiimsnd  universal  applause^  yet  it  is  certain  tbe  Ro*« 
team  see  was  under  very  great  obligations  to  bim.  *  His  im^ 
partial,'  though  rigorous,  administration  of  justice,  had  k, 
very  happy  «^ect ;  he  strenuously  defended^  tbe  rigbts  ^ef 
tbe  poor,  the  widow/  and  the  orphan ;  he  refused  audience 
1%  nobody,  ordering  bis  masiers  of  the  ceremonies  lo  vmo^ 
dece  tbe  poorest  io  him  fiM;  but  was  ?m^re  particularly 
ready  to  hear  any  accusation  agwist  tbe  magistrates :  the 
ii^me  conduct  be  observed  between,  the  clergy  and  their  suk 
periors,  {ilwaysappiyingqtmkdndeffeotualy  thougbi mostly 
severe,  remedies*:  Je  sfaort,  bu) bad  wrought  such  a  refor- 
(mttioti,  that  thefgoverfKortoldThtm  ooe  day,  tbe  place  of  a^ 
}adge  was  ncfw  become  a>  perfect  stoeoUre*  At  ^s  acces- 
s^ort  te  tbe  papacy,  he  found  thai  apostolic:  chan^ber,  or 
treasury,  not  otHy  es^bauated^  but  in  debt )  ha  left  it,  not 
4^y  cleat^Jbut  enriebed  it  with  five  miUions  of  gold ;  he  also 
augotenled  tbe  revenue  to  double  its  foitmer  amount..  To^ 
him  the:city  of  Rbme  was  obliged  for  several  of  its  great<«^ 
est  embelU»bments,  particularly  the  Vatican  library,  began 
hy<.SixiuslV.;  4od  to  bim  its  citizens  wiere  indebted  for 
the  iDtroduction^ftrtde  into  ibeecdesinstical  state.  Though 
he  lr*4a  natn^aUjr  an  enemj^  to  prelusiof>|  be  vif  as  t^er  $pami^ 
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ill  expeoee  to  relieve  such  as  were  really  neoewttoui^ 
and,  among  many  other  noble  charities,  his  appropriationr 
I  of  three  thousand  crowns  a  year,  for  the  redemption  of 

Christian  slaves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  iniidels,  will  hardly 
be  reckoned  the  least  meritorious* 

In  respect  to  his  private  character,  it  appears,  from 
several  instances,  that  he  was,  as  well  in  hit  habit  as 
diet,  generally  temperate  and  frugal;  that  he  remem-t 
bered,  and  greatly  rewardedi  every  servipe  that;  was  con^ 
lerred  upon  him  when  he  was  in  an  inferior  station.  Nof 
did  his  elevation  make  him  unmindful  of  his  former  po^ 
▼erty  i  his  sister  once  intimating,  that  it  was  unbecoming 
his  dignity  to  wear  patched  linen,  he  said  to  her,  '*  Though 
we  are  exalted,  through  the  Divine  Providence,  to  this 
high  station,  we  ought  not  to  forget,,  that  shreds  and 
patches  are  the  only  coat  of  arms  our  family  has  any  title 
to.'*  The  behaviour  of  Sixtus  to  his  relations,  previous  to 
bis  exaltation,  has  been  already  noted  :  soon  after  bis  ac^ 
cession  to  the  pontificate,  he  sent  for  his  family  to  Rome^ 
with  express  orders,  that  they  should  appear  in  a  decent 
and  modest  manner.  Accordingly,  his  sister  Camilla,  acr 
companied  by  her  daughter  and  two  grandsons,  and  a 
niece,  came  thither.  The  pope's  reception  of  them  was 
as  singular  as  any  other  part  of  his  conduct;  for  some  of 
the  cardinals,  to  ingratiate  theniselves  wi^  his  holiness, 
went  out  to  meet  her,  dressed  them  ail  in  a  very  superb 
manner^  and  introduced  them  with  great  ceremony  to  the 
Vatican.  When  Sixtus  saw  Camilla,  he  pretended  not  to 
know  her,  and  asked  two  or  three  times  who  she  was ; 
upon  which  one  of  the  cardinals,  who  handed  her  in, 
said,  ^*  It  is  your  sister,  holy  father.''  '^  My  sister !"  re- 
plied Sixtus,  with  a  frown,  *^  I  have  but  one  sister,  anil 
she  is  a  poorwoman  at  Le  Grotte  :  if  you  have  introduced 
her  in  this  disguise,  I  declare  I  do  not  know  her;  anfl 
yet  I  think  I  should  know  her  again,  if  I  was  to  see  her 
in  such  clothes  as  she  used  to  wear."  Their  conductors 
then  thought  it  expedient  to  send  them  to  a  commoo  inn, 
where  they  were  disrobed  of  their  finery.  When  this  «<^s 
done,  Sixtus  sent  two  of  his  ordinary  coaches  for  them  ; 
and  being  introduced  a  second  timcythe  pope  embracdkl 
them  tenderly,  and  said  to  Camilla,  ^5  Now  we  see  it  is 
>.  our  sister  indeed  :  nobody  shall  make  a  princess  of  you 

\  .  but  ourselves*".    The  terpns,  Sixtus^stipulated  '  with  bis  lis- 

ter, as  the  conditions  of  her  advancement,  were,  ^^  nptto 
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■4^  ftby  fftvour  in  maltars  of . governmeoti  or  make  the' 
l«^t  iutercession  for  criminals,  or  otherwise  interfere  in 
the  adminis^ation  of  justice ;"  assuring  her  that  every  suit 
q{  that  kind  would  meet  with  a  refusal  not  less  mortifying 
to  her  than  painful  to  himself  This  being  settled,  he  made, 
indeed,  a  princely  provision,  not  only  for  his  sister,  who 
took  care  punctually  to  obey  his  orders,  but  also  for  all. 
the  family. 

The  pope's  severity  could  not  exempt  him  from  several 
poignant    satires,    though    we   have    only   one    instance 
wherein  he  thought  them  worth  his  resentment;  and  that 
related  to  his  sister.     Pasquin  was  dressed  one  morning 
in  a  very  dirty  shirt ;  and  being  asked  by  Marforio,  why 
be  wore  suoh  dirty  linen  ?  answered,  *^  He  could  get  «a 
other,  for  the  pope  had  made  his  washer*woman  a  prin* 
cess ;''  meaning  Camilla,   who  had  formerly  been  a  laun- 
dress.    The  pope  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the 
author,  and  promised  to  give  him  a  thousand  pistoles,  and 
his  life,  provided   he  would  discover  himself;  but  threat* 
ened  to  hang  him,  if  he  was  found  out  by  any  body  else. 
The  author,  though  he  had  trusted  no  person  with  the  se« 
cret,  was  so  tempted  with  the  offer,  that  he  was  simple 
enough  to  make  a  full  confession  of  it  to  the  pope;  de-* 
maoding  the  money,  and  to  have  his  life  spared.     3ixtua 
was  so  astonished  at  hi$  folly   and   impudence,    that  ha 
/Could  not  speak  for  some  time ;  and  at  laiist  said,  **  It  is  tr^e 
we  did  make  such  a  promise,  and  we  shall  not  be^  wors^  than 
our  word  ;  we  give  you  your  life,  and  you  shall  have  the 
money  immediately  ;  but  we  reserved  to  ourselves  the  power 
of  cutting  off  your  bands,  and  boring  your  tongue  through 
to  prevent  your  being  so  witty  for  the  future  :''  which  was 
.directly  executed,  Sixtus  declaring,  that  he  did  not  deserve 
the  puiiishoient  so  much  for  the  pasquinade,  as  for  being  so 
audacious  to  avow  it. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  an  encourager  of  arts  as 
well  as  arms,  died,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  being  poisoned 
hy  the  Spaniards,  Aug.  27,  1590,  having  enjoyed  the  pa* 
pacy  little  more  than  five  years.  * 

SKELTON  (John),  an  old  English  poet,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Cumberland,  was  born  towards 
^he  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  appears  to  have 

'  >  Life  by  Gregorio  Leti,  translated  by  Faraewortbi  folio,  1754,  and  wlilcli 
the  traiiblator,  with  justice*  calU  oae  of  tb«  most  remarkable  aad  entertaining 
fftn  in  anoitn^or  maodeni  bistory. 
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tindied  in  bolh  irammtiet.  Wood  dajhiM  him  fat  OxIbvSy^ 
altboQgh  without  conceiving  that  be  wm  a  very  honourabia- 
iMddition  to  bia  litt  of  worthies.    The  lata  Mr«  Cole^  in  bis 
eoUecxiona  for  the  Athens  Cantabrigiensety  it  of  opinion, 
that  he  belongs  to  Cambridge,  partly  because  be^aliudes. 
to  bis  being  curate  of  Trompington  in  1507,  and  mentions* 
Swaffam  and  Soba^^  two  towns  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
partly  because  there  occurs  the  name  of  one  Skelton,  M.  A. 
df  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1484.      On  the  ether  balid. 
Wood  reckons  him  of  Oxford,  from  the  antfaority  of  Bale 
in  a  manuscript,  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;  and  in  the  pte^ 
face  of  Caxton^s  Transhition  of  the  £neids  he  is  said  to 
bate  been  ^<  lately  created  Poet  Laureate  in  the  Unyversite 
of  Oxenforde,"  and  to  have  been  the  translator  of  some  of 
tlie  Latin  classics* 

Thi&  iaureatship,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  was 
not  the  office  now  known  as  pertaining  to  the  court,  but 
was  a  degree  conferred  at  the  university.  Churchyard,  in 
the  poem  prefixed  to  Skelton's  works,  says,  » 

*^  SkeVton  wcn*e  iawrell  wreath. 
And  past  in  schoels  ye  knoe/* 

This  honour  appears  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  about 
1489,  and  if  our  author  was  the  Scheiton  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cole,  he  bad  now  left  Cambridge  f6r  Oxford  ;  but  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  says  that,  a  few  y^ars  after  this,  he  was  permitted  to 
wear  the  laurel  publicly  at  Cambridge,  and  had  been  pre* 
vtoosly  honoured  by  Henry  VIL  with  a  grant  to  wear  either 
some  peculiar  dress,  or  some  additional  ornament  in  his 
.ordinary  apparel.  In  addition  to  this,.  \t  may  be  inferred 
from  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  that  he  was  poet  lau* 
reate  tq  king  Henry  VIIL  ;  but  Mr.  Malonehas  not  been 
able* to  discover  whether  he  received  any  salary  in  conse- 
quence of  this  office.  Tbe  origin  of  the  royal  laureat  is 
somewhat  obscure.  According  to  Mr.  Warton,  be  was  only 
a  graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  all  his  productions  were  in  Latin,  until  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  which,  among  other  advantages,  opened  the 
way  to  tbe  cultivation  of  the  English  tongue. 
'  In  the  page  where  Skelton  mentions  his  being  curate  of 
Trompington,  he  informs  us  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
(1507)  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  and  probably  had  held 
this  living  long  before  *.    Tradition  informs  us,  that  his 

*  From  1^  communication  obligingly     by  Heory  Ellis«  ttq.  of  tbe  BriHsh  Mm 
tnnscribed  from  bbbop  Kemiet't  MSS     (leam/  we  learn  Uiat  *•  April  U,  1498, 
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ir^tMRt  bnifboDeri^s  in  tl«&pulpit  excited  ^general  ceasnrt* 

rOfmbBt  nature  those  bufiboneries  were,  we  cannot  naw 

'detsermifie',  bot  it  is  certain  that  at  a  inucfa  later  period  the 

ipulpit  was  frequently  debased  by  irreverent  allusions  and 

-personal  scurrilities.     There  appear  to  ha^e  been  three 

(SAbjeRDts  atwfakbSkelton  delighted  to  Bim  his  satire;  tbe^ 

were,  the  mendicant  fnars,  Lilly  the  gramaaarian,  and  'Car** 

^inai  Wolsey.    from  what  we  iind  in  iiis  works,  bis  treats 

.Haent  of  these 'subjects  was  coarse  eaough  in  style,  and  per- 

.  baps  illiberal  in  sentiment ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think 

.'that  faredid  not  preserve  a  due  reverence  for  the  forms  and^ 

•fiotnp  of  the  established  religion,  which  above  all  other 

.fimhswould  naturaiiy  tend  to  ^ing  bim  into  disgvace  afid 

danger^     Tbose  who  felt  his  satire  woukl  be  glad  to  excise 

la  clamour  against  bis  impiety ;  and  it  must'be  allowed  that 

the  vices  of  his  age  are  frequently  represented  in  such-  in« 

delicate  language,  as  to  furnish  his  enemies  with  the  yety 

plausible  reproach,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  reformers 

who  begin  with  themselves* 

But  although  we  can  now  have  very  little  sympathy  with  ' 
the  injured  feelings  of  the  begging-friars,  itis  not  improba- 
ble that  ,some  of  his  poems  or  ballads  might  very  justly 
rous6  the  vigilance  of  bis  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Normcb, 
who,  IVIr.  Warton  thinks,  suspended  him  from  bis  func- 
tions. Anthony  Wood  asserts,  that  he  was  punished  by  the 
'  bishop  fpr  **  having  been  guilty  of  certain  crimes^  as  vnost 
poets  ^XQ.^'*  According  to  Fuller,  the  crime  of  **mosi  poets^* 
in  Skelton's  case,  was  bis  keeping  of  a- concubine,  which 
^yet.  was  at  that  time  a  less  crime  in  a  clergyman  than  mar^ 
riage.  Skelton,  on  bis  deafch«»bed,  declared  that  he  cpu- 
*scientiously  considered  bis  concubine  as  his  wife,  but  was 
afraid  to  own  ber  in  that  light ;  and  from  this  confession,  and 
th^  occfislonal  liber^s  be  has.  takc;n  with  his  pen,  inJashing 
the  vic^s  of  tl^e  fclprgy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had 
imbibed  some  pf  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  .avow  them,  unless  under  the  mask  of 
such  satire  as  might  pass  without  judicial. censure. 

•With  respect,  however,  to  Wolsey,  his  .prudenice  ap« 

"Jdhn  Ske^tonwas  ordained  deacon  by  Henrici  VII.  ac  regiorum  liberorum.'*- 

Thodias,  bisfa^  of  London  ;  aud  priest  — See  Epist.  Tbo.  Mori  et  Brasmi  Rot. 

Jii9^  ^tb^foUmviDg*    Uin  bting  tutor  1518,  4to,.p.  ^4. 

^  or^  preceptor  to  prince  Henry,  after-  In  1512  Skelton  wa»  presented  by 

tm^t  HAttry  VIH.  Web  i9  mentioned  Richard,  abbot;of  Glastonbury,  to  the 

;  bereafUr,  n|ppear8  by  an  Ode  'Of  Brafi-  "  t jcam^e  of  DaHy og. 
BM,'  **  '^9  lattdiboii  BritABn'KB  regisqiie 

»-',•          ■  •  *! '    1.-.     .    I          .  t     .       "          .  :    -    4 
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pears  to  have  deserted  btm,  as  he  felt  bold  enoogh  to  stl^w 
matize  the  personal  character  of  that  statesman,  then  ifi 
the  plenitude  of  his  power.  Whether  such  attacks  were 
made  in  any  small  poems  or  ballads,  or  only  in  his  poem  of 
**  Why  come  ye  not  to  Oburt  ?**  is  not  certain,'  but  the  lat- 
ter does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed  until  15^5,  aiiA" 
was  too  long  to  have  been  easily  circulated  in  manuscript 
Wtflsey,  hpwever/  by  some  means  or  other,  discovered  the 
abuse  and  the  author,  and  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended* 
Skelton  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuai^  of  Westminster">abbey, 
where  the  abbot,  Islip,  afforded  him  protection  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  June  21,  1529,  not  long  before 
the  downfall  of  hi&  illustrious  persecutor.  He  was  interred  - 
itt  Si.  Margaret's  cburch»yard,  with  the  inscription, 

**  I.  Sceltonus  Yates  IHerius  hie  sitiis  est.** 

Skelton  appears  to  have  been  a  more  considerable  pef* 
sonage,  at  one  time  at  least,  than  his  contemporaries  would 
have  us  to  believe.     It  is  certain  that  he  was  esteemed, a 
scholar,  and  that  bis  classical  learning  recommended  bim 
to  the  office  of  tutor  to  prince  Henry,  afterwards  king 
Henry  VIIL,  who,  at  his  accession,  made  hita  royal  ora- 
tor, an  office  so  called  by  himself,  the  nature  of  which  is 
doubtful,  unless  it  was  blended  with  that  of  laureat.     As  to 
his  general  reputation,  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  VIIL 
styles  him  **  Britannicarum  literarum  dectis  et  lumen,^  a 
character  which  must  have  either  been  inferred  from  com- 
mon opinion,  or  derived  from  personal  knowledge.     What* 
ever  provocation  he  gave  to  the  clergy,  he  was  not  without 
patrons  who  overlooked  his  errors  and  extravagancies  for 
the  sake  of  his  genius,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
he  had  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  almost  the  only  pro- 
fessed poet  of  the  age.     Henry  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl 
of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  very  few  patrons  of  learned 
meii  and  artists  at  that  time,  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
high  regard  for  our  author.     In  a  collection  of  poems  mag- 
nificently engrossed  on  vellum  for  the  use  of  this  nobleman, 
is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  earl's  father,  written  by 
Skelton.     This  volume  is  now  in  the  Bpitish  Museum,  but 
the  elegy  may  be  seen  in  Skelton^s  works,  and  in  Dr.  Per- 
cy's Relics. 

When  a  favourite  author  betrays  grossnessand  indecency, 
it  is  usual  to  inquire  how  much  of  this  is  his  own,  and  how 
much  may  be  referred  to  the  licentiousness  of  his  age? 
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'W^tton  observes,  that  it  is,  in  vain  to  apologize  for  the 
toarseness,  obscenity,  and  scurrility  of  Skelton,  by  saying, 
that  bis  {>petry  is  tinctured  with  the  manners  of  his  age, 
and  adds,  that  Skelton  would  iiave  been  a  writer  without 
de6otum  at  any  period.  This  decision,  however,  is  not 
^dre  justly  passed  on  Skelton  than  it  ought  to  be  on  others, 
who<;n  it  has  bfeen  the  fashion  to  vindicate  by  an  appeal  to 
the  manners  of  tbeir  age.  The  manners  of  no  age  can 
^}i^oiogize  for  thel  licentiousness  of  the  writer  who  descends 
to  copy  them.  There  are  always  enough  in  an  age  that 
bas  a  court,'  a  clergy,  and  a  people,  tt>  support  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  and  to  assert  the  respect  due  to  public  decency. 
If  we  knew  more  minutely  of  the  manners  of  our  country 
in  these  remote  periods,  it  would  pro'bably  be  found  that 
licentiousness  bas,  upon  the  whole,  been  more  discouraged 
.than  patronized  by  the  public  voice.     ' 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  lessen  the  censure  which 
Skelton  incurred  among  his  contemporaries,  and  immediate 
iBuccessors,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  indelicacies  are  of 
no  very  seductive  kind,  that  they  are  obscured  by  cant 
words  and  phrases  no  longer  intelligible,  or  intelligible  but 
to  few,  and  that  the  removal  of  them  is  a  matter  of  less 
trouble  and  less  injury  to  an  edition  of  his  works  than  his 
biographers,  who  have  copied  one  another,  would  insinuate. 
As  to  bis  poetry,  Mr.  Warton's  character  may  in  general 
be  followed  with  safety,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  with 
the  respect  due  to  so  excellent  a  critic. 

**  Skelton's  characteristic  vein  of  humour  is  capricious 
and  grotesque.  If  his  whimsical  extravagancies  ever  mov6 
bur  laughter,  at  the  same  time  they  shock  our  sensibility. 
.His  festive  levities  are  not  only  vulgar  and  indelicate,  but 
frequently  want  truth  and  propriety.  His  subjects  are  often 
as  ridiculous  as  bis  metres :  but  he  sometimes  debases  bis 
matter  by  his  versification.  On  the  whole,  his  genius  seems 
better  suited  to  low  burlesque,  than  to  liberal  and  manly 
Satire.  It  is  supposed  by  (Jaxton,  that  he  improved  our 
language ;  but  he  sometimes  affects  obscurity,  and  some- 
times adopts  the  most  familiar  phraseology  of  the  common 
people.*'  After  quoting  some  lines  from  the  "  Boke  of 
Colin  Cloute,"  Mr.  Warton  remarks,  that  these  are  in  the 
test  n^anner  of  his  petty  measure,  which  is  made  still  more 
disgusting  by  the  repetition  of  the  rhymes,  but  allows  that 
fft  tbe  poem  called  "  The  Bouge  of  Court,"  or  the  Rewards 
of 'a  Court,  tTie  author,  by  "  adopting  the  more  grave  and 
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jtateljr  mofement  of  the  seven^^lined  stansai  hta  fliewxi  hmt' 
self  not  alwujs  incapable  of  eshibitiug  allegorical  ioiagery 
with  spirit  and  dignity.** 

Skelton,  however,  U  very  onequal,  althoogjb  Us  natsural 
bias,  and  what  he  aeems  most  anxious  to  retort  to^  is  conic 
buffoonery.    That  the  author  of  the  **  Prayers  to  the  Tri* 
.nity/*  and  the  lines  on  the  death  of  Lord  Percie,  ooiakl 
.have  written  the  ''  Tunning  of  Elinour  Rumming/*  is  dU 
jDost  incredible.     His  multiplied  repetition  of  rhymes^  ac* 
bitrary  abbreviations  of  the  verse,  cant  ezpressioosy  har4 
,and  sounding  words  newly  coined,  and  patches  of  Latia 
and  French,  Warton  supposes  to  be  peculiar^  though  not 
exclusively  to  our  author ;  but  his  new^^coined  wordsy  and 
Latin  and  French  phrases,  occur  so  often,  that  other  critic^ 
appear  to  have  been  too  hasty  in  asserting  that  he  wrote 
only  for  the  mob.  There  is  occasionally  much  sound  seosc)^ 
•and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  just  satire  on  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  which  we  know  was  such  as  to  justify  the  plim^ 
der  of  the  church  by  Henry  VIIL  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
at  large.    As  a  poet,  however,  Skelton  contributed  v^gr 
little  to  the  improvement  of  the  poetical  style,  and  ^eems 
4nore    disposed   to  render  versification  ridiculous.      His 
Tein  of  hunsour  is  often  copious  and  original,  and  had  it 
been  directed  to  subjects  of  legitimate  satire,  and  regulated 
by  some  degree  of  taste,   more  credit  would  have  been 
jgiven  to  what  he  insinuates,  that  he  was  disliked  and  reviled  ' 
for  having  honestly,  thpugh  bluntly,  exposed  the  reigning 
lollies  of  his  day.   Mrs.  Cooper  calls  him,  with  some  degree 
of  truth,  *^  the  restorer  of  invention  in  English  poetry;'*  an4 
by  Bradsbaw,  ,a  very  indifferent  poet  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, he  is  complimented  as  the  inoenirve  Skelton. 

His  works  have  hitherto  been  ushered  into  the  world 
without  much  care.  It  yet  remains  to  explain  bis  obscuri- 
ties, translate  bis  vulgarisms,  and  point  his  verses.  The 
task  would  require  much  tinve  and  labour,  with  perhaps  no 
very  inviting  prospect  of  recompense.  Besides  the  works 
published  in  the  late  edition  of  the  English  poets,  Mr.  Rit* 
son  has  given  a  list  of  pieces,  the  most  of  which  are  easily 
accessible,  and  would  have  been  added  to  the  late  collec- 
tion, had  they  appeared  to  throw  any  important  light  on 
the  character  of  the  author,  or  of  his  age.  But  Mr.  Ritsan 
thinks  it  utterly  incredible  that  the  '^  NigramansiiA *  de- 
scribed by  Warton,  as  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Wprde  ift 
1504?,  ^ver  existed.' 

1  Euglish^oets,  1810,  SI  vols.  8ro. 
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'  SKBLTON  (PMilif)^  b  worthy  aiid  ledrn^d  clergyman 

"^oF  Ififend, '  and  ttmbdf  of  some  valuable  works  on  divinity, 

was  born  in  the  parish  of  Derriaghly,  near  Lisburn,  Feb. 

*Vni:    itisihfiiUy  wft«  ortgif^nalljF  English ;  bis  grandfather, 

^df^ngfileer,  having  been  sant  over  by  Charlea  I.  to  inspect 

the  li^h  fortiiidaUohs,  settled  iiv  that  couDtry,  and  stiiFered 

'  ttiatly  itiir&hips  in  Cromweirsliase.     His  fisiher,  Richard 

teeitbn^i appears  to>  have  been,  in  the  reign  of  Wiiliam  IIL 

a^grtiMiftkh,  and  afterwards  a  farmer  add  a  tanner.     He 

'"was  »'tnfth  of  gr^at  sense,  a  strict  observer  of  religion,  and 

>a-earef«l  instractor  of  his  children.     He  dne^  in  his  fiftieth 

^^ear,-  )e»viag  a  widow  and  tep  ehildren.     Philip,  when 

'  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  sent  t»  Lisbi»m  sebooj,  where 

^beiag  at  first  negiigentr,  his  father  outed  him  by  sending 

him  into  the  fields  and  treating  him  as  a  menial.  After  this 

vte  >^7plied  with  diligence,  and  aooH  displayed  an  ardem 

/^tsire  for  learning;     On  the  death  of  his  father,  whkkk 

-btfpfxened  when  be  was  at  school,  bis  itiother  bad  many 

"^ifficblti^sifi  bringing  up  her  numetous^  family,  and  he  be- 

'gan  to  think  ithis  duty  to  relieve  her  from  the  ex^nce  oi 

"tone,  alt  leasrti,  Jyy  a  sirill  more  close  application  to  bis  stu^ 

dies.     Frosi' school,  he  entered  as  a  siaer  in  the  university 

of  Diibbn,  in  June  1724,  where  Dr.  Delany  was  bis  tutor, 

Md  cMr  after  his  friend.  ; 

Here  he  soon*  obtained  the  reputation  of  ^scholar,  and 

aisd  disiingirished  himself  by  bis  skill  in  fencing,  badgelling, 

attd:>olhes  aiiraiy  feats^  as  well  as  in  some  corUege  firolsea 

ifiraon-  which  be  did  not  always  escape  uncensured.     Hie 

'temper  was  warm,  and  be  entertained  that  irritable  sens^ 

of  honour  which  frecpieatly  involved  him  in  quarirels.     Oa 

OBie  occasion  be  had  a  quarrel  with,  a  fellow-student,  who 

ifcappened  to  be  connected  with  Dr.  Baldwin,  the  provost, 

and  who  insinuated  that  Skekon  was  a  Jacobite,  an  accn8»- 

llioa  which  he  repelled  by  the  most  solemn  declaration  of 

.bi»  adherence  to  the  Hanover  family.     Baldwin,  however, 

was  prejudiced  s^ainst  him,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him 

'out  of  a  scfaolarshipv  but,  mistaking  him  for  another  of  the 

auBe  name,  his  malice  was  disappointed,  and  Skelton  re'^* 

eeived  this  reward  of  merit  in  1726.     Baldwin,  however,  on 

«tlier  occasions  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  a  coU 

lege  life  nneaay  to  hiai ;  and  Skelton,  finding  it  impossible 

to  gaifik  his  flavour  without  disgraceful  compliances,  resolv*^ 

ed  to  take  his  degree  at  the  statutable  peao^t  and  quit  th0 

.  Vol,  XXVIII.  E 
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college.     This,  however,  his  enemy  still  endeavoured  to 
prevent,  and,  on  some  idle  pretence,  stopped  bis  degree. 

Skelton*8  only  remedy  was  now  to  wait  patiently  till  the 
next  commeucement,  which  would  take  place  in  about  half 
a  year.  As  the  time  approached,  he  contrived  to  foil  the 
provost  at  his  own  weapons,  and  knowing  his  tyrannical  and 
capricious  temper,  played  him  a  trick,  which  his  biographer 
relates  in  the  following  manner.  A  few  days  before  the 
commencement,  he  waited  on  the  provost,  **  and  after  pay* 
jng  his  humble  'submission,  said,  *  Mr.  Provost,  I  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  for  stopping  me  of  my  degree  last 
time,  because  it  was  what  I  wished  for  above  all  things,  and 
I  beg  and  beseech  you  may  also  stop  me  now,  as  my  frieuds 
are  forcing  me  to  take  it,  and  quit  the  college,  contrary  to 
my  desire.'  ^  Ah,  you  dog,'  he  replied,  ^  what  do  you 
mean  ?  do  you  wish  to  stay  here  contrary  to  your  friends* 
consent  ?  Take  your  degree,  sirrah,  and  quit  the  college, 
or  I  Ml  make  you  smart  for  it.*  Skelton  then  began  to  cry, 
and  whine,  and  sob,  saying  how  greatly  distressed  he  watf 
at  getting  this  unfavourable  answer.  *  Don't  be  growling 
here,  sir,'  be  said,  *  but  go  about  your  business,  I  Ml  not 
agree  to  your  request,  you  shall  take  your  degree  in  spite 
qF  you,  sirrah.'  Upon  this  Skelton,  with  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance, though  with  joy  at  his  heart,  walked  grumblinglj 
out  of  the  room."  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he 
commenced  B.  A.  in  July  172S,  and  had  his  name  taken 
out  of  the  college  books.  May  31st  following,  two  years 
before  the  natural  expiration  of  his  scholarship.  Notwith- 
standing this  treatment,  he  always  spoke  of  Dr.  Baldwin  as 
in  many  respects  an  excellent  provost. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  resided  with  his  brother 
John,  a  clergyman,  and  schoolmaster  of  Dundalk,  and 
took  on  himself  the -management  of  the  school,  .which  by 
bis  efforts  rose  to  high  reputation.  He  had  been  here  but 
9  short  time,  when  be  obtained  a  nomination  to  the  curacy 
of  Newtown- Butler,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  from  Dr. 
Madden  (see  Madden),  and  was  ordained  deacon  for  this 
cure  by  Dr.  Sterne,  bishop  of  Clogher,  about  1729.  He 
was  afterwards  ordained  priest  by  the  same  bishop,  and 
used  to  relate  that  he  and  the  other  candidates  were  exa* 
mined  by  Dr.  Sterne  and  his  assistant  for  a  whole  week  in 
Latin,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed,  during  the  whole  qf 
this  trial,  to  speak  a  word  of  English. 
During  his  holding  thb  curacy  he  resided  in  Dn  Madden's 
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house,  called  Manor- waterhouse,  about  three  miles  from 
Ne\Vtown- Butler,  as  private  tutor;  and  had  three  or  four 
boys  to  instruct  in  English  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Latla 
.  '  and  Greek  languages.  This  left  him  little  time  for  the 
composition  of  his  sermOns,  and  such  as  he  wrote  at  this 
time,  he  afterwards  very  much  disliked.  Here,  however, 
he  exhibited  that  active  benevolence  which  always  formed 
a  striking  feature  in  his  character,  and  although  the  salary 
derived  both  from  his  curacy  and  his  teaching  was  very 
small,  he  gave  at  least  the  half  away  in  charitable  purposes. 
Here  likewise  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  his  first  publi- 
cation, an  anonymous  pamphlet,  printed  at  Dublin,  re- 
commending Dr.  Madden's  scheme  for  establishing  premiums 
in  Trinity  college  ;  but  Madden,  although  he  admired  this 
pamphlet,  and  solicited  the  publisher  for  the  name  of  its 
author,  never  made  the  discovery  :  Skelton  judging  it  for 
iiis  advantage  to  keep  the  secret.  .  In  the  mean  time^  his 
situation  being  rendered  extremely  irksome  by  the  vulgar 
mind  and  parsimonious  disposition  of  Mrs.  Madden,  he  re- 
signed both  the  curacy  and  bis  tutorship  in  about  two 
years. 

On  leaving  Dr.  Madden,  he  repaired  to  his  brother's,  ia 
Dundalk,  until,  in  1732,  he  was  nominated  to  the  curacy 
of  Monaghan,  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  by  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Francis  Hamilton,  the  rector.  This  situation  was  for 
some  years  permanent,  and  afforded  him  leisure  to  pursue 
his  favourite  study  of  divinity,  and  to  execute  the  duties  of 
a  parish  priest.  "  His  inclinations,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  were  all  spiritual,  and  he  only  desired  an  opportunity  of 
being  more  extensively  useful :  for  long  before,  he  had  fixed 
his  thoughts  on  the  rewards  of  a  better  world  than  the  pre- 
sent.'* His  life  was  accordingly  most  exemplary,  and  his 
preaching  efficacious.  It  was  said  that  the  very  childrea 
of  Monaghan,  whom  he  carefully  instructed,  knew  more 
of  religion  ac  that  time,  than  the  grown  people  of  any  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  the  manners  of  his  flock 
were  soon  greatly  improved,  and  vice  and  ignorance  re- 
treated before  so  powerful  an  opponent.  His  charities  were, 
extraordinary,  for  all  he  derived  from  his  curacy  was  40L 
of  which  he  gave  10/.  a  year  to  his  mother,  and  for  some 
years  a  like  sum  to  his  tutor,  Dr.  Delany,  to  pay  some 
debts  he  had  contracted  at  college.  The  rest  were  for  his 
maintenance  and  Jiis  charities,  and  jvhen  the  pittance  he 
could  give  was  insufficient  for  the  relief  of  the  poor^  he 
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solicited  the  aid  of  people  of  fortune,  who  usually  contri- 
buted according  to  his  desire^  and  could  not  indeed  refuse 
a  man  who  first  gave  his  own  before  be  would  ask  any  of 
theirs.  His  visits  to  the  jails  were  also  attended  with  the 
liappiest  effects.  On  one  remarkable  occasion,  when  i^ 
convict  at  Monaghan,  of  whose  innocence  he  was  well  as- 
sured, was  condemned  to  be  hanged  within  five  days,  he 
set  off  for  Dublin,  and  on  his  arrival  was  admitted  to  the 
privy  council,  which  then  was  sitting.  Here  he  pleaded 
for  the  poor  man  with  such  eloquence,  as  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  and  returned  with  it  to  Monaghan  in  time  to  save 
bis  life.  In  order  to  be  of  the  more  use  to  bis  poor  pa» 
rishioners,  he  studied  physic,  and  was  very  successful  ia 
his  gratuitous  practice,  as  well  as  by  his  spiritual  advice^ 
and  was  the  means  of  removing  many  prejudices  and  su- 
perstitions which  he  found  very  deeply  rooted  in  their 
minds. 

Mr.  Skelton  set  out  in  his'  ministry  in  the  character  of 
an  avowed  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Deriving  his. 
religious  principles  from  the  pure  source  of  information, 
the  holy  Scriptures  themselves,  he  could  find  in  these  no 
real  ground  for  modern  refinements.    Consequently  he  de- 

s  clared  open  war  against  all  Arians,  Socinians,  &c.  and 
published  several  anonydfious  pieces  against  them.  Ia 
1736,  he  published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Right  Rev,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,*'  an  ironical  attack  on  Hoadly's 
^^  Plain  account  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per." When  bishop  Sterne  read  it,  he  sent  for  Skelton, 
and  asked  if  b^  had  written  it  ?  Skelton  gave  him  an  evar 
sive  answer.  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  bishop,"  "  *tis  a  cle- 
ver things— you  arc  a  young  man  of  no  fortune  ;  take  these 
ten  guineas,  you  may  want  them,"  "  I  took  the  money," 
Skelton  told  bis  biographer,  <<  and  said  nothing,  for  I  was. 
then  a  poor  curate." 

He  published  the  same  year,  ^^  Some  proposals  for  tb(!i 
revival  of  Christianity,"  another  piece  of  irony  against  the 
eneniies  of  the  church,  which  was  imputed  to  Swift,  who, 
as  usual,  neither  affirmed  nor  denied ;  but  only  observed, 
that  the  author  '^  had  not  continued  the  irony  to  the  end." 

'Iji  1737,  he  published  a  '^  Dissertation  on  the  constitutioo 
and  effects  of  a  Petty  Jury."  In  this,  a^mong  other  things, 
he  seems,  to  object  to  locking  up  a  jury  without  food,  until 
they  agree  upon  their  opinion.  The  attorney  general 
called  at  his  booksejler^^,  who  refusied  to  give  up  the.  Ujajo^e. 
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Jjf  the  authoh  "  Well,"  said  the  attorney  general,  "  ghi 
My  eompliihents  to  the  author,  and  inform  him  from  nie, 
that  I  do  hot  think  there  is  virtue  enough  in  the  people 
of  this  country  ever  to  put  his  scheme  into  practice." 

His  fame,  however,  both  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  his 
Extraordinary  care  as  an  Instructor  of  a  parish,  and  his 
wonderful  acts  of  charity  and  goodness,  began,  about  1737^ 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  not  only  in  the  diociese 
of  Clogher,  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  but  also  in  the 
metropolis;  but  still  na  notice  was  taken^  of  him  in  the 
way  of  preferment.  Dr.  Sterne,  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
usually  sent  for  him,  after  he  had  bestowed  a  good  prefer- 
ment upon  another,  and  gave  him,  ^^  by  way  of  a  sop,'* 
ten  guineas,  which  Mr.  Skelton  frequently  presented  to 
a  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  a  poor  cast-off  curate,,  who  was  unable 
to  serve  through  age  and  infirmity.  At  length  Dr.  Deiany, 
Who  had  been  bis  tutor  at  college,  perceivitig  him  thus  neg- 
lected, procured  for  him  an  appointment  to  the  curacy 
of  St.  Werburgh's  in  Dublin.  This  would  have  beeii 
highly  acceptable  to  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Dr.  Delany  would 
have  been  much  gratified  to  place  such  a  man  in  a  situa- 
tion where  bis  merits  were  likely  to  be  duly  appreciated : 
it  is  painful  to  relate  in  what  manner  both  were  disap- 
pointed. When  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
diocese  of  Clogher,  bishop  Sterne  perceiving  that  it  would 
be  to  his  discredit  if  a  person  of  such  abilities  should  leave 
his  diocese  for  want  of  due  encouragement,  sent  a  clergy- 
msin  to  inform  him,  '^  that  if  he  staid  in  his  diocese  be 
would  give  him  the  first  living  that  should  fall.*'  Relying 
on  this,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Delany,  and  the  curacy  of  St. 
Werburgh's  was  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  first  living 
that  fell  vacant  was  Monaghan,  where  he  had  so  long  of- 
ficiated, which  the  bishop  immediately  gave  to  his  nephew 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  a  young  gentleman  that  had  lately  entered 
into  orders !  It  would  even  appear  that  he  had  made  his 
promise  with  a  determination  to  break  it,  for  when  he  be-' 
stowed  the  preferment  on  his  nephew,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  ^*  I  give  you  now  a  living  worth  300/.  a.year, 
and  have  kept  the  best  curate  in  the  diocese  for  you,  who 
Was  going  to  leave  it :  be  sure  take  his  advice,  and  follow 
his  directions,  for  he  is  a  man  of  worth  and  sense."  But 
Skelton,  with  all  his  ^'  worth  and  sense,'''  was  not  superior 
to  the  infirmities  of  his  nature.  He  felt  this  treacherous 
indignity  very  acutely^  and  never  attended  a  visitation 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  bishop's  life,  which  continued 
for  a  series  of  years  ;  nor  did  %he  bishop  ever  ask  for  him, 
or  express  any  surprize  at  his  absence.  Under  Mr.  Hawk-* 
shaw,  however,  he  lived  not  unhappily.  Mr.  Hawksbavir 
'  submitted  to  his  instructions,  and  followed  his  example,  and 
there  was  often  an  am>cable  contest  in  the  performance  of 
their  acts  of  duty  and  charity. 

In  1741,  he  resumed  his  useful  publications,  ^^TheNe-r 
cessity  of  Tillage  and  Granaries,  in  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  parliament/'  and  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  entitled  **  A  curious  production  of  Nature," 
giving  an  account  of  a  species  of  caterpillar  which  appeared 
on  the  trees  at  Monaghan.  In  1742  be  accepted  the  office 
of  tutor  to  the  late  eurl  of  Cbarlemont ;  but,  owing  to  a 
difTerence  with  his  lordship^s  guardian,  soon  resigned  this 
charge,  and  returned  to  his  curacy.  He  bad,  however,  a 
very  hi^h  opinion  of  lord  Chariemont,  and,  in  1743,  decli^ 
cated  to  him  his  ^^  Truth  in  a  Mask,"  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  professes  to  "  give  religious  truth  sucli  a  dress  and  mask 
as  may  perhaps  procure  it  admittance  to  a  conference  witb 
someof  itsopposersand  contemners:"  his  biographer,  how- 
ever, does  not  think  he  has  been  very  successful  in  this 
attempt. 

After  he  returned  to  his  curacy,  he  was  offered  a  school  . 
worth  500/.  a  year,  arising  from  the  benefit  of  the  scholars, 
but  re  fused  it  as  interfering  with  the  plan  of  literary  im- 
provement and  labour  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self; and  when  told  that  he  might  employ  ushers,  he  said 
he  could  not  in  conscience  take  the  money,  without  giving 
up  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  scholars.  In  1744, 
he  published  '^  The  Candid  Reader,  addressed  to  his  ter- 
raqueous niajesty,  the  World."  The  objects  of  his  ridicule 
in  this  are  Hill,  the  mathematician,  who  proposed  making 
verses  by  an  arithmetical  table,  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  John- 
son, the  author  of  a  play  called  **  Hurlothrumbo,"  with  a 
parallel  between  Hurlothrumbo  and  the  rhapsody  of  Shaftesr 
bury.  In  the  same  year  he  also  published  "  A  Letter 
to  the  authors  of  Divine  Analogy  and  the  Minute  Philo- 
sopher, from  an  old  officer,"  a  plain,  sensible  letter,  ad- 
vising the  twQ  polemics  to  turn  their  arms  from  one  apotber 
against  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  During 
the  rebellion,in  1745,  he  published  a  very  seasonable  a^nd 
shrewd  pamphlet,  entitled  the  "  Chevalier's  hopes." 
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On  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Sterne^  the  see  of  Clogher  was  filled 
by  Dr.  Clayton,  author  of  the  ^^  Essay  on  Spirit,"  a  decided 
Arian;  and  between  him  and^Skelton  there  could  conse- 
quently be  no  coincidence  of  opinion,  or  mutuality  of  re- 
spect. IjQ  1748,  Mf.  Skelton  having  prepared  for  the  press 
his  raluable  work  entitled  ''  Deism  revealed^"  he  con- 
ceived it  too  important  to  be  published  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore  determined  to  go  to  London,  and  dispose  of  it 
there.  On  his  arrival,  he  submitted  his  manuscript  to  An- 
drew Millar,  the  bookseller,  to  know  if  be  would  purchase 
it,  and  have  it  printed  at  his  own  expence.  The  book- 
seller desired  him,  as  is  usual,  to  leave  it  with  him  for  a 
day  or  two,  until  he  could  get  a  certain  gentleman  of  great 
abilities  to  examine  it.  Hume  is  said  to  have  come  in 
accidentally  into  the  shop,  and  Millar  shewed  him  the  MS. 
Hume  took  it  into  a  room  adjoining  tbe  shop,  examined  it 
Ifere  and  there  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  said  to  An- 
drew, print  By  this  work  Skelton  made  about  200/.  The 
bookseller  allowed  him  for  the  manuscript  a  great  many 
copies,  which  he  disposed  of  among  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, with  whom,  on  account  of  his  preaching,  he  was  a 
great  favourite*  He  always  spake  with  high  approbation  of 
tbe  kindness  with  which  he  was  received  by  many  eminent 
merchants.  When  in  London  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  going  through  the  city,  purchasing  books  at  s^  cheap 
rate,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  money  he  got  by  bis 
''  Deism  revealed,'*  and  formed  a  good  library.  'This  work 
was  published  in  1749,.  in  two  volumes,  large  octavo,  and 
a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1751,  which  was  com- 
prized in  two  volumes  12fno.  It  has  ever  been  considered 
as  a  masterly  answer  to  the  cavils  of  deists ;  but  the  style 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  of  bis  work^,  is  not  uniform,  and 
his  attempts  at  wit  are  rather  too  frequent,  and  certainly 
not*  very  successful.  A  few  months  after  its  publication 
the  bishop  of  Clogher,  Dr.  Clayton,  was  asked  by  Sher- 
lock, bishop  of  London,  if  he  knew  the  author.  *'  O  yes, 
he  has  been  a  curate  in  my  diocese  near  these  twenty 
years." — "  More  shame  for  your  lordship,**  answered  Sher- 
lock, *^  to  let  a  man  of  his  merit  continue  so  long  a  curate 
in  your  diocese.**  • . 

After  a  residence  at  London  of  about  six  months,  during 
which  he  preached  some  of  the  sermons  since  published  in 
his  works,  Mr.  Skelton  returned  to  his  curacy  in  Ireland, 
aud  in  1750^  a  large  living  became  vacant  in  the  diocese 
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of  Clogher.  Dr«  Delaoy  and  another  bishop  immediately 
waited  on  bishop  Clayton,  and  told  him,  that  if  be  did  not 
give  Skelton  a  living  now^  after  disappointing  thein  so 
often,  they  would  take  him  oat  of  his  diocese.  Tfaisy  how* 
ever,  was  not  entirely  effectual :  Clayton  could  not  refuse 
the  request,  but  made  several  removals  on  purpose  to  place 
Skelton  in  the  living  of  Pettigo,  in  a  wild  part  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  worth  about  200^  a  year,  the  people 
uncultivated,  disorderly,  fond  of  drinking  and  quarrelling, 
and,-  in  a  word,  sunk  in  profound  ignorance.  He  used  to 
say,  he  wa$  a  missionary  sent  to  convert  them  to  Christi- 
anity,  and  that  he  was  banished  from  all  civilised  society. 
He  often  declared  that  he  was  c^liged  to  ride  seven  milea 
before  he  could  meet  with  a  person  of  common  sense  to 
converse  with.  With  such  difficulties,  however,  Skelton 
was  born  to  contend.  He  always  had  a  conscientious  feel- 
ing of  the  wants  of  his  flock,  with  a  strong  impelling  sense 
of  duty.  His  biographer  has  given  a  very  interesting  ac« 
count  of  the  means,  pious  and  charitable,  which  he  took 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  his  parish,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  must  omit ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  were 
effectual ;  but  bis  situation  affected  his  mind  in  some  de-* 
gree,  and  he  became  liable  to  occasional  fits  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac kind,  which  recurred  more  or  less  in  the  after-" 
part  of  his  life. 

In  this  lonely  situation  he  found  sometime  for  study, and 
besides  an  excellent  visitation  sermon  on  the  **  Dignity  of 
the  Christian  Ministry,*'  he  published  in  17  S3  ^^TheConsuU 
tation,  or  a  Dialogue  of  the  Gods,  in  the  manner  of  Lu- 
cian,''  intended  to  ridicule  the  Arians;  and  in  this,  or  the 
following  year,  went  again  to  London  to  publish  his  dis- 
courses, two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1754,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  Discourses  Controversial  and  Practical,  on 
various  subjects,  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  present 
times.     By  the  author  of  *  Deism  revealed'.*' 

In  1757  a  remarkable  dearth  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  no 
where  more  than  in  Mr.  Skelton's  parish.  The  scenes  of 
distress  which  he  witnessed  would  now  appear  scarcely  cre- 
dible. He  immediately  set  himself  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
his  flock,  by  purchases  of  meal,  &c.  at  other  markets, 
until  be  bad  exhausted  all  his  money,  and  then  he  hadVe- 
eourse  to  a  sacrifice  which  every  man  of  learning  will  duly 
appreciate.  He  resolved  to  sell  his  books,  almost  the  only 
e<»mfort  he  had  in  this  dreary  solitude   and  relieve  hia 
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indigent  parisbioners  with  the  sioiiey.  Wation,  it  book* 
teller  in  DubltD,  ivbo  had  advertised  them  for  sale  without 
sUccess,  at  last  bought  them  himself  for  80/.  and  immedi- 
ately paid  the  money.  Soon  after  they  were  advertised, 
two  ladies,  lady  Barrymore  and  a  Miss  Leslie,  who  guessed 
at  Skelton's  reason  for  selling  his  books,  sent  him  50^.  re- 
questing him  to  keep  his  books,  and  relieve  his  poor  with 
the  money ;  but  Skeiton,  with  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, told  them  he  had  diedicated  his  books  to  God,  and  he 
must  sell  them ;  and  accordingly  both  sums  were  applied 
to  the  relief  of  his  parishioners.  Every  heart  warms  at  the 
recital  of  such  an  act  of  benevolence,  and  all  reflections  on 
it  would  lessen  the  impression. — One  other  circumstance 
may  be  added.  The  bookseller  sold  only  a  part  of  the  books 
in  the  course  of  trade,  and  those  that  remained,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton,  when  he  could  afford  it,  took  from  him  at  the  price  he 
sold  them  for,  but  insisted  on  paying  interest  for  the  sum 
they  amounted  to,  for  the  time  Mr.  Watson  had  them  in 
his  possession. 

About  1758,  a  pamphlet  appeared  in  Dublin,  entitled 
*'  An  Appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  Christian  people,'* 
an  artful  defence  of  Arianism,  an  answer  to  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Skelton,  in  the  opinion  of  his  bio- 
grapher, in  a  masterly  manner  and  style,  exceeding  any* 
of  his  former  compositions.  But  as  the  "  Appeal'^  sunk 
into  obscurity,  the  answer  was  not  inserted  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  published  in  1770.  Here,  however,  may  be 
found  a  description  of  Lough-Derg,  which  he  wrote  about 
this  time,  a  place  much  visited  by  the  iSsuperstitions.  In 
1758,  Dr.  Clayton,  bishop  of  Clogher,  died,  and  was  snc- 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Garnet,  who  treated  Mr.  Skelton  with  the 
respect  be  deserved,  and  in  1759  gave  him  the  living  of 
Devenish,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  near  Euniskillen^ 
worth  about  300/.  a  year,  and  thus  he  was  brought  once 
more  into  civilized  society.  When  leaving  Pettigo,  be 
said  to  the  poor,  ^  Give  me  your  blessing  now  before  I  go, 
and  God's  blessing  be  with  you.  When  you  are  in  great 
distress,  come  to  me,  and  I  '11  strive  to  relieve  you.*'  In 
this  new  charge,  be  exerted  the  same  zeal  to  instruct  his 
flock  both  in  public  and  private,  and  the  same  benevolence 
toward  the  poor  which  bad  made  him  so  great  a  benefit  to 
his  former  people.  We  must  refer  to  his  biographer  for 
numerous  proofs,  for  which  his  memory  (Continues  still  to 
be  held  in  high  veneration.     In  1766,  the  bishop  of  Clog- 
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]ier  remoTed  him  from  Devenish  to  the  living  of  Fintona, 
jn  the  county  of  Tyrone,  worth  at  least  100/.  more  than  the 
other.  He  was  now  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  bis  age. 
^  God  Almighty y"  he  used  to  say,  '*  was  very  kind  to  me: 
ivhen  I  began  to  advance  in  years  and  stood  in  need  of  a 
horse  and  servant,  he  gave  me  aliving.  Then  be  gave  me 
two  livings,  one  after  another,  each  of  which  was  worth  a 
hundred  a  year  more  than  the  preceding.  I  have  therefore* 
been  rewarded  by  him,  even  in  this  world,  far  above  my 
deserts.'' 

At  Fintona,  he  shewed  himself  the  same  diligent,  kind, 
and  faithful  pastor  as  when  on  his  former  livings ;  but  two 
varieties  occurred  here  very  characteristic  of  the  man.  Hav- 
ing discovered  that  most  of  his  protestant  parishioners  were 
dissenters,  be  invited  their  minister  to  dine  with  him^  and 
asked  his  leave  to  preach  in  his  meeting  on  the  next  Sun- 
day ;  and  consent  being  given,  the  people  were  so  pleased . 
with  Mr.  Skelton,  that  the  greater  number  of  them  quitted 
their  own  teacher.  After  some  tipae,  Skelton  asked  him 
how  much  he  bad  lost  by  the  desertion  of  his  hearers  ?  He 
told  him  40/^ayear,  on  which  he  settled  that  sum  on  him- 
annually.  We  mentioned  in  a  former  page  that  Mr.  Skelton 
had  studied  physic  with  a  view  to  assist  the  poor  with  ndvice 
and  medicines.  By  this  practice,  at  Fintona,  he  found  that 
Dr.  Gormly,  the  physician  of  the  place,  lost  a  great  part 
of  his  business ;  on  which  Skelton  settled  also  40/.  a  year 
on  him.  In  both  thesie  instances,  his  biographer  observes, 
h6  nj[)t  only  took/On  him  the  toil  of  doing  good,  but  also 
voluntarily  paid  for  doing  it. 

In  1770,  he  published  bis  works  by  subscription,  in  5 
vols.  8vo,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  charity.  The 
first  volume  contains  *<  Deism  revealed,"  the  second  and 
third,  the  ^^  Sermons*'  he  published  in  England,  the  fourth 
an  additional  number  of  sermons  not  before  printed ;  the 
fifth  consisted  of  miscellanies,  of  which  some  had  not  been 
hefore  published,  as  **  Reasons  for  Inoculation,"  an  **  Ac- 
count of  a  Well  or  Pool"  near  Clovis,  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
naghan,  famous  for  curing  the  jaundice ;  '^  Observations 
'on  a  late  resignation,"  that  of  the  rev.  William  Robertson 
(see  his  life,  vol.  XXVI.  p.  257.)  "A  Dream,"  intended 
to  expose  the  folly  of  fashion  ;  and  ^^  Hilema,"  a  copse  or 
shrubbery,  consisting  of  observations  and  anecdotes. 

In  bis  latter  days,  when  the  air  of  Fintona  became  too 
keen  for  him^  be  passed  aom.e  of  his  winters  in  Dublin,  and 
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there  wa«  highly  valued  for  bis  preaching,  wbicb,  in  the 
case  of  charities,  was  remarkably  successful.  During  a 
dearth^  owing  to  the  decline  of  tbe  yarn  manufactory  at 
f  intona,  he  again  exhausted  his  whole  property  in  relieving 
the  poor,  and  again  sold  his  books  for  100/.  He  said  he 
was  now  too  old  to  use  them  ;  but  the  real  cause. was,  that 
he  wanted  the  money  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  the  year 
after  be  bestowed  on  them  60L  It  was  one  of  his  prac- 
tices to  distribute  money,  even  in  times  of  moderate  plenty, 
among  indigent  housekeepers,  who  were  struggling  to  pre- 
serve a  decent  appearance.  He  was  also  the  kind  an4  li- 
beral patron  of  such  of  their  children  as  had  abilities,  and 
could,  by  brs  urgent  application  and  interest,  be  advanced 
IQ  the  world. 

His  infirmities  increasing,  after  fifty  years  labour  in  tbe 
ministry  with  unexampled  diligence,  be  now  found  himself 
incapable  any  longer  of  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties, 
and  in  1780  took  his  final  leave  of  Fintpna,  and  removed  to 
i>ublin,  to  end  bis  days.  Here  he  received  great  respect 
from  many,  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  in 
1781  the  university  offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di« 
vinity,  -which  he  declined.  In  1784  he  published  by  sub- 
scriptipn  ^  sixth  volun^^  of  his  works,  containing  '<An 
Appeal  to  common  sense  on  the  subject  of  Christianity,^' 
&c.  or  a  historical  proof  of  tbe  truth  of  Christianity,  supe- 
rior'in  style  and  arrangement  to  any  of  his  former  produc- 
tions, and  which  shewed  that  his  faculties  were  in  ful}  force 
at  tbe  age  of  seventy-six.  In  the  same  volume,  are  ^'  Some 
Thoughts  on  Common  Sense,"  some  hymns,  and  a  Latin 
poem*  In  1786  he  published  his  seventh  volume,  entitled 
**  Senilia,  or  an  Old  Man^s  Miscellahy.^'  In  tbe  same  year 
he  published  a  short  answer  to  a  catechism,  written  by  an 
English  clergyman,  and  used  at  Sunday  schools,  which  he 
supposed  to  contain  an  erroneous  doctriue  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  men  after  death,  and  sent  a  copy  to  all  the  bi- 
shops of  England  and  Ireland.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin 
was  so  convinced  by  it,  that  he  stopped  the  use  of  tbe  cate- 
chism in  his  diocese.^ 

Mr.  Skelton  died  May  4,  1787,  and  was  buried  near  the 
west  door  of  St.  Peter's  church-yard.  His  character  has 
been  in  some  degree  displayed  in  the  preceding  sketch 
taken  from  his  "  Life,"  by  the  rev.  Samuel  Burdy,  17M, 
8vQ.  With  the  exception  of  some  oddities  of  conduct  and 
expression,  in  which  he  somewhat  resembled  Swift  and 
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J(Att»on»  bis  life  waft  truly  exemplary  in  all  its  part«,  and 
bis  writings  deserve  to  be  better  known.* 

8K1NN£R  (STEt>HEN),  an  English  antiquary,  was  borti 
either  in  London,  or  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  about 
1622.  He  was  admitted  on  the  royal  foundation  at  Christ 
church  in  Oxford,  1638;  but,  the  rebellion  breaking  out 
before  he  could  take  any  degree,  he  travelled,  and  studied 
in  several  universities  abroad.  About  1646,  he  returned 
home ;  and  going  to  Oxford,  which  at  this  time  ceased  to 
be  a  garrison,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts  the  same 
year.  He  then  reslimed  his  travels  through  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  other  countries ; 
Tisited  the  courts  of  several  princes;  frequented  the  prin- 
cipal universities ;  and  established  an  acquaintance  With  thfe 
learned  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  university  of  Heidelberg,  by  Charles  Lewis,  Elector 
Palatine,  he  was  honoured  with  a  doctor  of  physic's  degree; 
and,  returning  to  England,  was  incorporated  into  the  same 
lit  Oxford  in  1654.  About  this  time  he  settled  at  Lincoln ; 
where,  after  practising  physic  with  success,  be  died  of  a 
malignant  fever,  Sept  5,  1667.  Wood  says,  ^<  He  was  ^ 
person  well  versed  in  most  parts  of  learning,  understood 
all  books  whether  old  or  new,  was  most  skiLful  in  the  Ori- 
ental tongues,  an  excellent  Grecian,  and,  in  short,  a  liv- 
ing library." 

He  wrote  "  Prolegomena  Etymologica ;"  "  Etymologicon 
linguae  Anglicanie ;"  "  Etymologicon  Botanicum  ;'*  **  Ety- 
mologica Expositio  voc'um  forensium ;"  **  £tymoIogicon  vo- 
cum  omnium  Anglicarum ;"  ^*  Etymologicon  Onbmasticon." 
After  his  death  these  worksj  which  he  had  left  onfinished| 
came  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Henshaw,  esq.  of  Kensing- 
ton, near  London,  who  corrected,  digested,  and  added  to 
theflii  his  additions  being  marked  with  the  letter  H :  and 
after  this,  prefixing  an  epistle  to  the  reader,  published  them 
with  this  title,  ^  Etymologicon  Lingus;  Anglicans,*'  &c. 
1671,  folio.* 

SLATER,  or  SLATY  ER  (William),  a  learned  divine 
and  poet,  was  born  in  Somersetshire  in  15S7,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  St.  Mary  hall,  Oxford,  in  1 600,  whence 
he  removed  to  Brasenose  college  in  1607.  In  the  follow- 
iirg  year  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  was  chosen  to  a 
fellowship.     He  took  bis  master^s  degree  in  1611/  entered 
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into  holy  orders,  and  wa3  beneficed.  In  162^  he  took  hU 
degrees  in  divinity,  and  bad  by  this  time  acquired  very 
coosiderable  reputation  for  bis  poetical  talent,  and  hx9 
knowledge  in  English  history*  He  died  at  Otterdeii  iu 
Kenf,  where  he  was  beneficed,  in  Oct.  or  Nov.  1647.  Hi9 
works  are,  I.  *^  Tbrenodis^,  sive  Pandionium,*'  &c.  being 
elegies  and  epitaphs  on  the  queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  t9 
whom  be  bad  been  chaplain.  It  is  a  quarto  of  four  sheetsigi 
printed  in  1619,  The  elegies  and  epitaphs  are  in  Hebrew,^ 
Greek}  Latin,  and  English  verses,  and  some  of  them,  ia 
llhe  fantastical  shape  of  pillars,  circles,  &c.  2.  **  Palas- 
Albion,  or  the  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  first  pea* 
plingoF  this  island  to  the  reign  of  king  James,''  Loud,  1621^ 
fol.  in  Latin  and  English  verse,  with  historical  notes,  which 
Granger,  who  calls  this  Slater's  ^^  capital  work,"  thinks 
the  most  valuable  part.  3.  *<  Genethliacon^  8«ive  stemma^ 
regis  Jacobi/'  Lond.  1630,  a  thin  folio  in  Lat.  and  English^ 
with  a  foolish  genealogy  of  king  Jam^s.  from  Adam.  He 
published  also  '^  The  Psalms  of  David,  in  fowre  languages, 
Hebrew,  Greeke,  Latin,  and  English,  and  in  4  parts^ 
set  to  the  tunes  of  our  church,  with  corrections,"  1652|„ 
16 mo.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  edition  before  this,, 
which  was  posthumous,  but  the  date  is  not  known*  Dr. 
Burney  says  this  is  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  produc- 
tion of  the  kind,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  that  hasi 
CQQdQ  to  his  knowledge.  Both  word^  and  music  are  very 
neatly  engraved  on  near  sixty  copper-plates.  The  English 
version  is  that  of  Sternhold,  retouched,  not  always  foe  thev 
be^tter,  and  the  music  is  selected  from  Ravenscroft.^ 

SLEIPAN  (John),  an  excellent  German  historian,  wasr 
born  in  1 506,  at  Sleiden,  a  small  town  upon  the  confinqsi 
of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  whence  he  derived  his  name»  His 
origin,  according  to  Varillas>  was  so  obscure,  that  not 
knowing  the  name  of  his  father,  he  adopted  that  of  hi8> 
birth-place ;  but  this  is  the  report  of  an  enemy,  as. his  £»«« 
ther's  name  was  Philip,  and  his  family  not  of  the  lower; 
order,  /He  went  through  his  first  studies  in  his  own  coun- 
try, tpgether  with  the  learned  John  Sturmius,  who  was. 
born  in  the  same  town  with  himself;  and  afterwards  remov- 
ed, first,  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Orleans,  where  he  studied 
the.  law.  for  three  y^ars.  He  took  the  degree  of  licentiate 
iu,thi^  fE^^ulty;  but,  having  always  an. aversion  to  the- bar,, 
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he  continued  his  pursuits  chiefly  in  polite  literature.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  recommended  by  his  friend  Stur- 
mius,  in  1535,  to  John  Du  Bellay,  archbishop  and  cardi- 
nal ;  who  conceived  such  an  affection  for  him,  that  he  set- 
tled on  him  a  pension,  and  communicated  to  him  affairs  of 
the  greatest  importance;  for  Sleidan  had  a  turn  for  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  letters.  He  accompanied  the  ambassador 
of  France  to  the  diet  of  Haguenau,  but  returned  to  Piiris, 
and  remained  there  till  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  stay  any 
longer,  as  he  was  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  the  refor- 
mers. In  1542  he  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  acquired 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  most  considerable  persons, 
and  especially  of  James  Sturmius ;  by  whose  counsel  he 
undertook,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled,  to  write 
the  history  of  his  own  time.  He  was  employed  in  some 
negociationis  both  to  France  and  England ;  and,  in  one  of 
these  journeys,  he  met  with  a  lady  whom  he  married  in 
1 546.  About  the  same  time  the  princes  of  the  league  of 
Smalcald  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  historiogra- 
pher, and  granted  him  a  pension,  and  when  he  lost  this  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  league  in  1 547,  the  republic  of  Stras- 
burgh  gave  him  another.  In  1551,  he  went,  on  the  part 
of  the  republic,  to  the  council  of  Trent;  but,  the  troops  of 
Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  obliging  that  council  to  break 
up,  he  returned  to  Strasburgh  without  having  transacted 
any  business.  He  was  employed  in  other  affairs  of  state,' 
when  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1555,  plunged  him  into  a 
deep  melancholy,  with  such  a  total  loss  of  memory,  as  that 
he  did  not  know  his  own  children.  Some  imputed  this  to 
poison  ;  and  others  to  natural  causes.  It  ended,  however, 
in  his  death,  at  Strasburg,  Oct.  31,  1556,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  wTiter.  In  1555, 
came  out  in  folio,  his  "  I>«  Statu  Religioni8"&  Reipublicae, 
Carolo  Quinto  Caesare,  Commentarii,"  in  twenty-five  books, 
from  1517,  when  Luther  began  to  preach,  to  1555.  This 
history  was  quickly  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  well  and 
iaithfully  written,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Varillas 
and  other  popish  authors  to  discredit  it.  It  did  not  stand 
Solely  upon  Sleidan*s  own  authority,  which,  however,  must 
be  of  great  weight,  considering  that  he  wrote  of  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  transactions  in  which  he  bad  some 
concern;  but  was  esctracted  from  public  acts  and  original 
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records,  which  were  in  the  archives  of  the  town  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  with  which  he  was  furnished  by  James  Sturmius. 
Besides  this  history,  which  is  his  principal  work,  he  wrote 
**Dequatuor  summis  Imperils  Hbri  tres,"  a  compendious 
chronological  account  of  the  four  great  empires,  which,  on 
accountof  its  singular  utility,  has  been  often  printed.  He 
epitomized  and  translated  into  Latin  the  Histories  of  Frois- 
sart  and  Philip  de  Comines,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
other  works  relating  to  history  and  politics,  the  principal  of 
which  are  printed  in  a  volume  of  "  Opuscula,"  Hanover, 
1608,  8vo.* 

SLINGELAND  (John  Peter  Van),  a  Dutch  artist,  emi- 
nent as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  conversations,  was  bora 
at  Leyden  in  1640,  and  died  in  1691.  He  was  a  disciple, 
and  zealous  imitator  of  Gerard  Douw,  whom  he  js  thought 
in  some  respects  to  surpass.  The  exquisite  neatness  of  his 
manner  compelled  him  to  work  very  slowly,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  employed  three  years  in  painting  a  family  picture 
for  Mr.  Meermans.  He  imitated  nature  with  exactness, 
but  without  taste  or  selection,  yet  he  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Flemish  painters. ' 

SLOANE  (Sir  Hans),  an  eminent  physician,  naturalist, 
and  benefactor  to  learning,  was  born  at  Killileagh,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  April  16,  1660.  He  was  of 
Scotch  extraction,  but  his  father,  Alexander  Sloane,  being 
at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  king  James  I.  set*  ' 
tied  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  removed  to  that  country,  and 
was  collector  of  the  taxes  for  the  county  of  Down,  both 
before  and  after  the  Irish  rebellion.     He' died  in  1666.  . 

The  younger  years  of  sir  Hans  Sloane  were  marked  by  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which  he  passed  his  leisure  hours,  until  his  stu- 
dies of  every  kind  were,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  interrupted 
by  a  spitting  of  blood,  which  confined  him  to  his  room  for 
three  years.  When,  by  strict  regimen  and  abstinence,  he 
bad  recovered,  he  studied  the  preliminary  branches  of 
physic  in  London,  particularly  chemistry,  under  Mr.  Straf- 
fortb,  an  excellent  chemist,  who  had  been  pupil  to  the 
celebrated  Stahl.  He  also  studied  his  favourite  science  of 
botany  at  Chelsea  garden,  which  was  then  but  just  esta- 

1  J^ficeron,  toI.  XXXIX.— Melchior  Adam.— Be««  Iconei. —Verheiden  Effi- 
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blisbedy  and,  yonng  as  be  waa^  coittracted  during  tbat 
time  an  acquaio^tance  with  Bovle  and  Ray.      .       / 

After  four  years  thus  emptoyedy  he  visited  France  for 
imprdvenaentjin  company  with  Mr.  (afterwards  sir)  Tanered 
Kobinson,  M.  D.  (see  bis  life,  vol.  XXVI.)  and  another 
student.  At  Paris  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Touri>efork 
and  Du  Verney ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  degrees 
in  medicine  at  Montpellier*,  some  say  at  Orange.  At 
Montpeliier  he  was  recommended  by  Tournefort  to  M.  Chi- 
rac, then  chancellor  and  professor  of  that  university,  and 
by  his  means  to  other  learned  men,  particularly  Magnol, 
whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  botanical  excursions, 
and  derived  much  benefit  from  his  instructions.  He  re* 
turned  to  London  at  the  latter  end  of  1684,  and  immedi- 
ately went  to  visit  his  illustrious  friends  Boyle  and  Kay. 
The  latter  was  now  retired  and  settled  at  Black  Notley  ini 
Essex.  Dr.  Sloane  sent  him  a  great  variety  of  plants  and 
seeds,  which  Ray  has  described  in  his  '*  Uistoria  Plaota* 
rum,''  with  proper  acknowledgments.  At  London  Dr. 
Sloane  became  the  favourite  of  Dr.  Sydenhanv  who  took 
him  into  his  house,  and  zealously  promoted  his  interest  in 
the  way  of  practice.  On  Jan.  21,  1685,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  April  1687,  entered 
'  into  the  college  of  physicians.  Such  early  advancements 
in  his  profession  are  the  strongest  presumptions  in  favour  of 
his  superior  knowledge,  and  promising  abilities.  Yet  these 
flattering  prospects  he  relinquished,  to  gratify  bis  ardour  for 
natural  knowledge. 

On  September  12,  1687,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  he  embarked  for  Jamaica,  as  physician  to  the 
duke  of  Albemarle ;  and  touched  at  Madeira,  Barbadoes^ 
Nevis,  and  St.  Kitt's.  The  duke  dying  Dec.  19th,  soon 
after  their  arrival  at  Jamaica,  Dr.  Sloaoe's  stay  on  the  island 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  months.  During  this  time,  however^ 
such  was  his  application,  that,  in  the  language  of  his  French 
eulogist,  had  he  not  converted,  as  it  were,  his  minutes 
into  hours,  he  could  not  have  made  those  numerous  acquis 
sitions,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  extend  the  know-*; 
ledge  of  nature ;  while  they  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fame  and  fortune.  Dr.  Pulteney  remarks,  that  several  cir-^ 
cumstances  concurred  respecting  Dr.  Sloane^s  voyage  to 
Jamaica,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  successful  to  natural 
history.  He  was  the  first  man  of  learning,  whom  the  love 
of  science  alone  had  led  from  England,  to  diat  distant  park 
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of  the  globe,  and^  conseqnently,  the  field  was  wholly  open 
to  him^  He  was  already  well  acquainted  with  the  discove- 
ries of  the  age.  He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  his  object^  and 
was  at  an  age,  when  both  activity  of  body,  and  ardour  of 
inind,  concur  to  vanquish  difficulties.  Under  this  happy 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  Dr. 
Sloane  returned  home  with  a  rich  harvest  In  fact,  besides 
a  proportional  number  of  subjects  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
he  brought  from  Jamaica,  and  the  other  islands  they  touched 
at,  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  different  species  of  plants, 
ft  number  very  far  beyond  what  had  been  imported  by  any 
individual  into  England  before. 

Dn  Sloane  returned  from  his  voyage,  May  29,  1689,  and 
fixing  in  London,  soon  became  eminent.  In  1694  he  was 
chosen  physician  to  Christ*s  hospital,  which  station  be  filled 
until  age  and  infirmities  obliged  him  to  resign  in  1730,  and 
although  he  punctually  received  every  year  the  emolument 
of  his  office,  because  he  would  not  set  a  precedent  that 
might  be  disadvantageous  to  his  successor,  he  constantly 
applied  the  money  to  the  relief  of  those  belonging  to  the 
hospital  who  most  wanted  it  In  the  preceding  year,  1693, 
he  had  been  elected  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
had  revived  the  publication  of  the  **  Philosophical  Transac* 
tions,''  which  had  been  interrupted  from  the  year  1687. 
This  office  he  held  till  1712,  when  be  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Hal  ley.  About  the  same  time,  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  college  of  physicians,  in  promoting  the  plaft. 
of  a  dispensary  for  the  poor,  which  was  at  length  carried 
into  execution.  The  feuds  excited  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  apothecaries,  gave  rise  to^tbe  once  celebrated  satire  by 
Dr.  Garth. 

In  1696,  Dr.  Sloane  published  the  Prodromus  to  his  his* 
tory  of  Jamaica  plants,  under  the  title  of  **  Catalogus  Plan* 
tarum  quae  in  insula  Jamaica  sponte  proveniunt,**  8vo.  This 
volume,  intrinsically  valuable  as  it  is,  may  yet  be  consider* 
flid  as  only  the  nomenclature,  or  systetnatic  index  to  hi$ 
subsequent  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  nearly 
that  of  Ray,  vegetables  being  thrown  into  twenty-five  large 
natural  classes,  or  families.  Among  botanists  of  that  time, 
genencal  characters  had  not  attained  any  remarkable  preci*. 
aion ;  and  Sloane,  like  Plukenet,  was  little  farther  atixious^ 
than  to  .refer  his  new  plants  to  some  genus  already  establish* 
«d,  tvithout  a  flunute  attention  to  the  parts  of  fructification^ 
farther  than  as  they  formed  part  of  the  character  drawn 
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from  babit ;  yet, '  witb  this  defect,  the  figures  and  descrip* 
tions  of  Sloane  proved  suflBciently  accurate  to  enable  his 
successors  to  refer  almost  all  bis  species  to  the  appropriate 
places  in  the  system  of  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Sloane  began  early  to  form  a  museum,  and  it  was, 
by  the  collections  made  in  his  voyage,  become  considera- 
ble; but  the  sera  of  its  celebrity  was  not  until  1702,  when 
it  received  the  augmentation  of  Mr.  Courten's  valuable 
stores  (See  CourTen).  In  1701,  Dr.  Sloane  was  incorpd* 
rated  doctor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  and  was  associated  mem- 
ber of  several  academies  on  the  continent.  In  1707,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  under  the  title  of 
*^  A  Voyage  to  the  islands  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St. 
Christopher's,  and  Jamaica;  with  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Herbs  and  Trees,  four-footed  Beasts,  Fishes,  Birds,"  &c.  &c. 
foL  The  introduction  of  this  volume  comprehends  a  gene* 
ral  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  West-Indies,  and  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica  in  particular.  This  is  followed  by  the 
journal  of  the  voyage.  The  second  volume  was  not  pub« 
iished  till  1723,  the  reasons  o£  which  delay  were  principally 
the  care,  arrangement,  and  description  of  his  museum  ; 
to  this  the  collection  of  Petiver  had  been  added  in  1718, 
which,  as  it  was  not  preserved  with  a  care  equal  to  the  zeal 
with  which  Petiver  acquired  it,  demanded  extraordinary  di« 
ligence  to  recover  it  fr«  the  injury  it  had  sustained.  It  is 
in  the  introduction  to  This  volume  that  sir  Hans  gives  a  ge- 
neral inventory  of  his  library  and  museum,  as  it  stood  in 
1725,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory alone,  exclusive  of  two  hundred  volun)es  of  preserved 
plants,  amounted  to  more  than  26,200  articles.  They  were 
afterwards  augmented  to  upwards  of  36,600,  as  may  be  seen 
by  '^'  A  general  view  of  the  cohtents,"  published  a  year 
before  his  death.  This  second  volume  completed  the  vege* 
table  part  and  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  plates  are 
continued  to  the  number  of  274.  The  work  was  productive 
of  much  benefit  to  science,  by  exciting  an  emulation,  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 

In  1708,  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  a  distinction  of  the  highest 
estimation  in  science,  and  the  greater  at  that  time,  as  the 
French  nation  was  at  war  witb  England,  and  the  queen's 
consent  was  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  it.  He  wa9 
frequently  consulted  by  queen  Anne,  who,  in  iier  last  ill* 
ness,  was  blooded  by  him.    On  tbe  accession^  of  George  I* 
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he  was  created  a  baronet,  being  the  first  English  physician 
on  whom  an  hereditary  title  of  honour  had  been  conferred. 
He  was  appointed  physician  general  to  the  army,  which 
office  he  enjoyed  till  1727,  when  he  was  made  physician  to 
George  II.  He  also  gained  the  confidence  of  queen  Caro- 
line, and  prescribed  for  the  royal  family  until  his  death. 

In  1719,  sir  Hans  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  which  station  he  held  sixteen  years,  and  during 
that  tipae  he  gave  signal  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  that  body.  On  the  death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1727^ 
he  was  advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London^  the  interest  of-  which  no  man  had  ever  more  uni- 
formly promoted.  He  made  the  society  a  present  of  lOO 
guineas  and  a  bust  of  the  founder,  Charles  II.  Thus,  in 
the  zenith  of  prosperity,  he  presided,  at  the  same  time, 
over  the  two  most  illustrious  scientific  foodies  in  the  king- 
dom,; and,  while  he  discharged  the  respective  duties  of 
each  station  with  credit  and  honour,  he  also  enjoyed  the 
most  extensive  and  dignified  employment  as  a  physician. 
He  occupied  these  important  stations  from  1719  to  1733^ 
when  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians; and,  in  1740,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  that  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  members  of  which  accepted  his  resignation 
with  reluctance,  and  at  a  public  meeting  returned  him 
thanks  for  the  great  and  eminent  serAces  he  had  done  them, 
and  requested  his  permission  that  Ms  name  might  remaia 
enrolled  among  the  members  of  their  council,  as  long  as 
he  should  live. 

.Having  thus  resigned  all  his  public  employments,  he 
left  London  in  May  1741,  and  retired  to  his  house  at 
Chelsea,  the  manor  of  which  he  had  purchased  in  1712, 
and  to  which  he  removed  his  museum.  Here  he  received^ 
as  in  London,  the  visits  of  persons  of  rank,  of  ail  learned 
foreigners,  of  the  royal  family,  who  sometimes  did  him 
that  honour ;  and  never  refused  admittance  or  advice  to 
any,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  came  to  consult  him  con- 
cerning their  health*  Hitherto  his  great  temperance  had 
preserved  him  from  experiencing  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  but  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he  complained  of  fre- 
quent pains,  and  was  sensible  of  an  universal  decay,  the 
progress  of  which  he  bore  with  complacency,  and  after  an 
Illness  of  only  three  days,  expired  Jan.  11,  1752.  Het 
was  interred  on  the  18th  at  Chelsea,  in  the  same  vault 
with  hLs  lady,  who  died  in  1724.     She.  was  the  daughter 
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of  alderman  Langlej  of  Lbndon,  and  married  to  Dr.  Sloans 
in  1695.  Of  thiii  marriage  two  daughters  only  sunrived 
biro,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  married  to  George  Stanleyi 
esq.  of  Hampshire,  and  the  younger  to  lord  Cadogan. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  tall  and  well  made  in  his  person  ; 
easy,  polite,  and  engaging  in  his  manners;  sprightly  in 
bis  conversation,  and  obliging  to  all.  It  appears  by  his 
correspondence  in  the  ^British  Museum  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  benevolence,  and  from  that  character,  was  fre- 
quently solicited  by  distressed  persons  of  all  classes,  and, 
as  i)  usual  in  such  cases,  by  many  who  abuseid  his  bounty. 
To  foreigners  he  was  extremely  courteous,  and  ready  to 
shew  and  explain  his  curiosities  to  all  who  gave  him  timely 
notice  of  their  visit.  He  kept  an  open  table  once  a  week 
for  his  learned  friends,  particularly  those  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Iii  the  aggregation  of  his  vast  collection  of  books, 
be  is  said  to  have  sent  his  duplicates,  either  to  the  royal 
college  of  physicians,  or  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

He  was  governor  of  almost  every  hospital  in  London ; 
and  to  each,  After  having  given  100/.  in  bis  life-time,  he 
left  a  more  considerable  legacy  at  his  death.  He  was  ever 
a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  ivho  felt  the  consequences  of  his 
death  severely.  He  was  zealous  in  promoting  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  1732;  and  formed 
himself  the  plan  for  bringing  up  the  children  in  the  Found- 
ling hospital  in  1739.  In  1721  he  gave  the  freehold  of  the 
ground  at  Chelsea,  near  four  acres,  on  which  the  botanical 
garden  stood,  to  the  company  of  apothecaries,  on  condition 
that  the  demonstrator  should,  in  the  name  pf  the  company, 
deliver  annually  to  the  Royal  Society,  fifty  new  plants,  till 
the  number  should  amount  to  2000,  all  specifically  dif- 
ferent from  each  other ;  the  list  of  which  was  published 
yearly  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  first  was 
printed  in  1722,  and  the  catalogues  were  continued  until 
1773,  at  which  time  the  number  2550  was  completed. 
These  specimens  are  duly  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
society,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  function  as  a  physician,  sir  Han« 
Sloane  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  certainty  of 
his  prognostics ;  and  the  hand  of  the  anatomist  verified,  in 
a  signal  manner,  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  relating  to 
tbe  seat  of  diseases.  By  bis  practice  he  not  only  confirmed 
the  efficacy  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents,  but  ex- 
tended its  use  in  favour  of  other  denominations,,  in  nervous 
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disorders,  and  in  gangrenes  and  hemorrhages.  The  sane* 
lion  he  gave  to  inoculation,  by  performing  that  operation 
on  some  of  the  royal  family,  encouraged,  and  much  ac- 
celerated its  progress  throughout  the  kingdom.  His  oint* 
ment  for  the  leucoma  has  not  yet  lost  its  credit  with  many 
reputable  names  in  physic.  He  published  only  the  worksi 
already  mentioned,  except  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  which  are  considerably  numerous,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  volumes  XVII  to  XLIX.  His  valuable 
museum,  it  is  well  known,  formed  the  foundation  of  that 
vast  national  repository  known  by  the  name  of  the  British 
Museum.  Sir  Hans  was  naturally  very  desirous  to  prevent 
his  collection  being  dissipated  after  his  death,  and  be* 
queathed  it  to  the  public  on  condition  that  20,000/.  should 
be  paid  by  parliament  to  his  family.  Parliament  accord- 
ingly passed  an  act,  in  1753,  for  the  purchs^e  of  sir  Hans 
Sloane^s  collection,  and  of  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS. 
and  for  procuring- one  general  repository  for  their  recep- 
tion,  along  with  the  Cottonian  collection,  &c«  Monta- 
gue-house, in  Russel-street  Bloomsbury,  was  purchased 
as  the  repository,  and  statutes  and  rules  having  been 
formed  for  the  use  of  the  collection,  and  proper  officersr 
appointed,  the  British  Museum  was  opened  for  the  public 
in  1759.  It  were  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  utility 
of  an  institution,  so  well  known,  so  easily  accessible,  and 
so  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  science  and  general 
literature.  From  the  vast  additions  made  of  lace  years, 
however,  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  parliament,  as  soon  as 
the  national  finances  will  permit,  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
priety of  an  entire  new  building  for  this  immense  collection, 
the  present  being  qouch  decayed,  and,  as  a  national  orna- 
ment, bearing  no  proportion  to  its  invaluable  contents.' 

SLUSE,  or  SLUSIUS  (RENBi'  Francis  Walter),  a  ma- 
thematician,  was  born  in  1620,  at  Vise,  a  small  town  in 
the  county  of  Liege.  He  became  abb6  of  Amas,  canon, 
councillor,  and  chancellor  of  Liege,  and  made  his  name 
famous  for  his  knowledge  in  theology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics. I'he  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  one  of 
their  members,  and  inserted  several  of  his  compositions  in 
their  Transactions.  This  very  ingenious  and  learned  man 
died  at  Liege  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Of  his  , 
w6rks  there  have  been  published,  some  learned  letters, . 

a 
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and  a  work  entitled  ^^  Mesolabium  et  Problemata  solida  ;** 
besides  the  following  pieces  in  the  Philosophical  Transac* 
tions :  viz.  1.  Short  and  easy  Method  of  drawing  Tangents 
to  all  Geometrical  Curves;  vol.  VII.  p.  5143.  2.  Demon- 
stration of  the  same;  vol.  VIII.  pp.6059,  6119.  3.  On 
the  Optic  Angle  of  Alhazen  ;  voj.  VIII.  p.  6139.* 

SMALBROKE  (Richard),  bishop  of  Licb6eld  and  Co- 
ventry, was  born  at  Birmingham,  where  a  street  bears  the 
name  of  his  family,  in  1672,  and  studied  at  Magdalen-col* 
lege*  Oxford.  Here  he  took  his  degrees  of  M.  A.  1694, 
B.  D.  1706,  and  D.  D.  in  1708.  He  was  chaplain  to^arcfa- 
bishop  Tenison,  and  was  appointed  in  1712  treasurer  of 
LandafF,  and  afterwards  prebendary  of  Hereford.  On  Feb. 
2,  1723,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's,  whence 
be  was  translated  and  confirmed  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  Feb.  20,  1730.  He  entered  with  spirit  into  the 
controversies  of  his  times,  particularly  against  Dodwell 
and  Wbiston,  the  latter  in  ^^  Reflections  on  Mr.  Whiston's 
conduct,"  and . >^  Animadversions  on  t()e  New  Arian,  re- 
proved.'' But  his  great  work  was  '^  A  Vindication  of  our 
Saviour's  miracles;  in.  which  Mr.  Woolston's  Discourses 
on  them  are  particularly  examined  ;  bis  pretended  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers  against  the  truth  of  the  literal  sense  are 
set  in  a  just  light;  and  his  objections,  in  point  of  reason, 
answered,"  Lond.  1729,  8vo.  This  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  some  anonymous  writers,  and  in  one  or  two 
respects  he  laid  himself  open  to  ridicule  by  an  arithmetical 
calculation  of  the  precise  number  of  the  devils  wbich  en- 
tered into  the  swine.  Dr.  Smalbroke^lso  published  eleven 
single  Sermons  between  1706  and  1732,  and  one  or  two 
^'  Charges,"  and  small  cpntroversial  pieces  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-two.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1749,  in  ttie  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  bis  age,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daugh* 
ters.  His  sons,  ,and  other  relations,  be  provided  for  in  the 
church  of  Lichfield.  His  son  Richard,  the  last  representa^ 
tive  of  the  family,  died  in  1805.  He  had  been  cliiancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and.  Coventry  sixty-four  years^ 
and  was  at  his  death  senior  member  of  the  college  of  civiii. 
lians.' 

SMALRIDGE  (George),  a  learned  prelate,  was  born 
in   1663,  at  Lichfield  in  Staffordshire,  wbere  ,bis  father 

^  Hutton's  Diet.— Montacia  Hist,  de  Mathematiq«es. 
s  Shawns  Hjst,  of  Staffords^ire.^-Nichols's  Bowyer.-^Lardner's   Works.-* 
Gent  Mag.  Tol.  LXXV. 
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followed  the  business  of  a  dyer,  but  appears  not  to  have 
been  in  opulent  circumstances,  as  he  was  unable  to  give 
his  son  a  liberal  education.  For  this  our  author  was  in- 
debted to  the  celebrated  antiquary  Ashmole,  also  a  native 
of  Lichfield,  who,  discerning  his  capacity^  sent  him  to 
Westminster-school  in  1678.'  Here  he  was  soon  distin- 
guished as  a  young  man  of  parts  and  application,  and  ac- 
quired particular  notice  by  the  classical  turn  of  his  exer- 
cises. Two  years  after,  he  wrote  two  elegies,  one  in  Latin 
and  the  other  in  English,  on  the  death  of  Lilly,  the  astro- 
(loger,  out  of  gratitude,  we  are  told,  to  his  patron  Ash- 
mole,  a  great  admirer  of  Lilly.  Whatever  the  poetical 
merit  of  these  elegies,  we  may  say,  in  reference  to  the 
subject,  that  they  would  now  be  thought  ironical. 

In  May  1682,  Mr.  Smalridge  was  elected  from  West- 
minster-school to  Christ-church,  Oxford,.where  having  takeu^ 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  regular  time,  he  became  a  tutor, 
and,  what  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  high  opinion 
entertained  of  his  talents,  the  associate  of  Aldrich  and  At- 
terbury  in  the  controversy  against  Obadiah  Walker,  the 
popish  master  of  University-college.  In  conjunction  with 
them  he  published  in  1687  ^*  Animadversions  on  the  eight 
Theses  laid  down,  and  the  inferences  deduced  from  them, 
in  a  discourse  entitled  *  Church  Government,  Part  V.' 
lately  printed  at  Oxford. '^  The  object  on  the  part  of 
Smalridge  and  his  colleagues,  was  to  defend  the  supremacy 
of  the  king,  against  papal  usurpations.  The  discourse 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  performance  was  printed  by 
Obadiah  Walker  at  his  private  press,  and  has  for  its  full 
title  "  Church  government.  Part  V.  a  relation  of  the  En- 
glish Reformation,  and  the  lawfulness  thereof  examined 
by  the  Theses  delivered  in  the  four  former  parts."  But 
as  these  four  former  parts  never  were  published.  Walker, 
or  rather  the  real  author,  Abraham  Woodhead,  afforded 
his  antagonists  just  cause  for  censure,  as  well  as  ridicule, 
since  here  he  was  referring  for  authority  to  proofs  and 
positions  which  had  never  appeared,  nor  were  afterwards 
produced. 

During  this  time,  Smalridge  did  not  neglect  classical 
literature,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  afforded  ati  excellent 
specimen  of  bis  talent  for  Latin  poetry  in  his  *^  Auctio 
Davisiana,''  first  printed  in  1689,  4to,  and  afterwards  added 
to  the  "  Musae  AnglicansB."  In  July  of  the  same  year 
(1689)  he  proceeded  master  of  arts,  entered  into  holy 
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orders,  and  about  1692  was  appointed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  oC  Westminster  to  be  minister  of  Totbill-fields 
chapel.  In  1693  be  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Lichfield,  In  1700  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D, 
and  frequently  supplied  the  place  of  Dr.  Jane,  then  regiuf 
professor'  of  divinity,  with  great  approbation,  in  which 
office  it  being  his  duty  to  present  persons  of  eminence  for 
their  degrees  in  that  faculty,  we  find  him,  in  1706,  pre^ 
senting  the  celebrated  Dr.  Grabe  (whose  MSS.  he  after** 
wards  possessed)  in  a  very  elegant  speech.  On  Jane's 
death  be  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  university ^to 
•  the  queen,  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  to  the  professor- 
ship ;  but  his  tory  principles  being  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Marlborough  party.  Dr.  Potter,, after war/ds  archbi* 
shop  of  Canterbury,  was  preferred.  The  duchess  of  MarU 
borough,  however,  tells  us,  that  this  favour  was  not  so  easily 
obtained  from  her  majesty  as  some  others  had  been,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  after  much  solicitation  that  Dr.  Potter 
was  fixed  in  the  professorship. 

Dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  long  been  admired  as  a  preacher, 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  St,  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  London, 
ifi  Jan.  1708,  and  for  some  time  quitted  the  university. 
His  early  acquaintance  with  Atterbury  had  now  been  im- 
proved into  a  great  degree  of  intimacy  and  friendship, 
arising  no  doubt,  from  a  similarity  of  sentiments  and 
studies;  and  in  1710  Dr.  Smalridge  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  a  public  testimony  of  his  regard  for  Atterbury,  by 
promoting  his  advancement  to  the  prolocutor*s  chair  in  the 
lower  house  of  convocation,  and  presenting  him  to  the 
iipper  house,  in  an  elegant  speech,  which  was  much  ad<* 
mired,  aud  afterwards  printed.  In  this  speech  he  evea 
touches  on  Atterbury's  warmth  in  controversy,  with  con- 
siderable delicacy  indeed,  but  in  a  manner  that  became 
one  who  would  not  deceive  the  learned  body  he  was  ad*- 
dressing.  Smalridge  himself  was  not  much  of  a  party  man, 
and  studiously  avoided  an  intemperate  interference  in  dis* 
puted  points  respecting  either  church  or  state,  unless 
where  his  principles  might  be  called  in  question,  or  bis 
silence  misunderstood. 

In  the  following  year,  1711,  be  resigned  the  lectureship 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  having  been  mad-e  one  of  the  canons  of 
Christ-church,  on  the  same  day  that  Atterbury  was  made 
dean;  and  the  tatter  having  resigned  the  deanery  of  Car- 
lisle, Dr.  Smalridge  succeeded  hiss  in  ti^t  prefe^rment,  4ia 
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be  did  Ukewiie  in  the  deanery  of  Christ^phurcb,  in  1719, 
lyhen  Atterbury  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester.  In  1714 
Dr.  Smalridge  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the 
queen  soon  after  appointed  him  her  lord  almoner,  in  which 
capacity  he  for  some  time  served  her  successor  George  I. ; 
but  refusing  to  sign  the  declaration  which  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  ^bishops  in  and  about  London  bad 
4fAwn  up  against  the  rebellion  in  17 IS,  be  was  removed 
from  that  place.  In  this  measure  he  probably  was  in« 
fluenced  by  Atterbury ;  but  he  soon  regained  bis  favour 
with  the  princess  of  Wales  at  least,  afterwards  queen  Ca<* 
roline,  who  was  bis  steady  patron  till  his  deaths 

Dn  Smalridge,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  general 
avoided  party  connections  and  party  spirit,  and  amidst 
much  political  turbulence,  was  accounted,  and  deserved 
the  character  of,  a  man  of  candour  and  moderation.  He 
appears  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Clarke  and 
Whiston,  and  contributed  to  moderate  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  against  both.  With  Clarke  he  held  a  dis^ 
pute  on  the  Trinity  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Cartwright, 
esq.  of  Aynho  in  Northamptonshire,  which,  however,  did 
not  produce  the  intended  effect.  Whiston  assures  us  that 
'^  if  any  person  in  England  was  able  to  convince  upon  that 
bead,  it  must  have  been  Dr.  Smalridge,*'  both  from  reading 
and  talents ;  and  therefore  we  mast  hesitate  in  believing 
what  Whiston  adds,  that  '^  the  evidence  on  Dr.  Clarke's 
side  was  greatly  superior  to  the  other,"  as  well  as  other  iur 
sinuations  which  Whiston  throws  out  with  great  illiberality. 
His  acquaintance,  however,  with  him  and  Clarke,  brought 
Dr.  Smalridge  under  the  suspicion  of  a  fellowship  in  their 
Arian  sentiments ;  but  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
having  informed  him  of  this  imputation,  he  vindicated 
himself  in  a  letter  dated  from  Christ-church,  and  most 
explicitly  rescued  his  character  from  the  charge.  '^  I 
have,"  says  he,  ^'  from  the  chair  (while  I  supplied  Dr. 
Jane's  place),  from  the  pulpit,  in  convocation,  and  upon  aU 
other  proper  occasions,  expressed  my  sentiments  about  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  ajid  Saviour,  in  opposition  both  to  the 
Socinians  and  Arians.  I  did  on  Sunday  laat  ordain  some 
clergymen,  and  I  examined  them  particularly  as  to  the 
points  controverted  betwixt  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
Arians,  and  ^aid  what  to  me  seemed  proper  to  confirm  them 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  arm  them  against  the  object 
lions  usually  brought  by  the  Ariana.    I  iatave  read  over 
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more  than  once,  and,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  have  considered 
Dr.  Waterland's  late  book,  and  have  in  conversation  signi- 
fied my  approbation  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to  my 
friends  as  a  substantial  vindication  of  the  received  doctrines 
and  confutation  of  Arianism." 

These  were  almost  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  for  this 
letter  is  dated  Sept.  23,  1719,  and  on  the  27th  he  expired 
'of  an  apoplexy  at  Christ-church,  and  was  interred  in  the 
aile  of  the  north-side  of  the  choir  of  that  cathedral,  where 
some  years  afterwards,  a  handsome  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  an  elegant  inscription  in  Latin,  most 
probably  by  Dr.  Freind,  his  brother-in-law,  the  bishop 
and  he  having  married  two  sisters. 

Of  Dr.  Smalridge  bishop  Newton  says,  he  was  "  truly  a 
worthy  prelate,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  sound  divine,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  good  writer  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  of  great  gravity  and  dignity  in  his  whole  deport- 
ment, and  at  the  sam$  time  of  as  great  complacency  and 
sweetness  of  manners,  a  character  at  once  both  amiable  and 
venerable.  He  was  so  noted  for  his  good  temper,  that 
succeeding  Dr.  Atterbury  in  the  deaneries  of  Carlisle  and 
Christ-church,  he  was  said  to  carry  the  bucket  wherewith 
16  extinguish  the  fires  which  the  other  had  kindled." 

Newton  says  the  Biographia  Britannicais  wrong  about  his 
family,  and*  ^^  that  he  left  a  widow  and  three  children,,  a  son 
named  Philip  and  two  daughters,  both  sensible  clever  wo- 
men. Caroline  princess  of  Wales  procured  a  pension  of 
300/.  a-year  for  the  widow,  and  a  prebend  of  Worcester 
for  the  son,  who  afterwards  received  the  living  of  Christie- 
ton  near  Chester,  from  sir  Roger  Mostyn,  and  had  the 
chancellorship  of  Worcester  conferred  upon  him  by  bishop 
Hough,  out  of  regard  to  his  fatber^s  memory.  A  subscrip- 
tion too  was  opened,  and  nobly  promoted  for  the  publica- 
tion of  sixty  of  the  Bishop's  Sermons ;  some  of  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  unequal  to  the  rest,  but  it  is  some 
excuse  that  they  were  never  designed  for  the  press." 

Bishop  Newton  adds  that  he  had  Bristol,  the  poorest 
bishopric,  and  Christ-church  thev  most  expensive  deanery 
in  the  kingdom.  This  seems  to  confirm  in  some  degree 
what  Mr.  Skelton  says  in  his  "  Hylema."  "  The  bishopric 
of  Bristol  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  point  of  income  among  the 
English  sees.  Hence  it  was  that  Dr.  Smalridge,  at  his 
decease,  was  not  able  to  leave  even  a  tolerable  subsistence 
to  bis  widow  and  two  daughters.-'     Mr*  Skelton  adds  a 
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noble  instance  of  liberality,  which  we  have  nowhere  else 
met  with.  ^^  In  this  state  of  exigence  those  ladies  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Wainwright,  who  had  been  some  years 
register  to  that  diocese,  and  had,  by  the  profits  of  his  place, 
and  other  practice  of  the  law,  acquired  3000/.  This  sum, 
his  all,  he  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  widow  and  her 
daughters  to  accept.''  Mr.  Skelton  informs  us  that  when 
queen  Caroline  heard  of  this  liberal  act  from  Mrs.  Smal* 
ridge,  ^she  was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Wainwright's  conduct, 
as  to  send  him  to  Ireland^  as  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
.  To  Dr.  Smalridge's  publications,  already  mentioned, 
may  be  added  a  volume  of  twelve  "  Sermons"  printed  by 
himself  in  1717,  8vo,  and  the  **  Sixty  Sermons,"  published 
by  his  widow  in  a  folio  volume,  1726,  of  which  another 
edition  appeared  in  1727.  The  bishop's  widow  died  in 
May  or  June  1729.* 

SMART  (Christopher),  a  poet  of  some,  though  not 
the  highest  celebrity,  was  born  at  Shipbourne,  in  Kent, 
April  11,  1722.  His  father  was  possessed  of  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  holy  orders.  Why  be  did  not  enter 
into  holy  orders,  or  what  occupation  he  pursued,  we  are 
not  told,  except  that  at  one  time  he  had  acted  as  steward 
of  the  Kentish  estates  of  lord  Barnard,  afterwards  earl  of 
Darlington.  His  mother  was  a  Miss  Gilpin,  of  the  family 
of  the  celebrated  reformer,  Bernard  Gilpin ;  an  ancestor, 
by  the  father's  side.  Mr.  Peter  Smart  had  been  a  preben- 
dary of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was 
.accounted  by  the  puritan  party  as  the  proto-martyr  in  their 
cause,  having  been  degraded  and  deprived  of  all  his  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  fined  five  hundred  pounds,  and  im- 
prisoned eleven  years.  When  restored  to  liberty  by  the 
,  parliament,  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against  archbishop 
Laud.  The  particular  libel  for  which  he  suffered  is  writ- 
ten in  Latin  verse,  and  was  published  in  1643.  This  is 
probably  what  the  author  of  the  life  prefixed  to  Smart's 
poems  (edit.  1791)  calls  ^^  ^n  interesting  narrative  in  a 
pamphlet"  When  our  poet  was  at  school  his  father.died, 
and  so  much  in  debt,  that  his  widow  was  obliged  to  sell  the 
fitmily  estate  at  a  considerable  loss.  As  he  had,  however, 
received  a  liberal  education,  he  is  said  to  have  communis' 

^  Biog.  Brit.^ — ^Taller  and  Spectator  with  notes. — ^Whiston's  Life,  and  Me* 
moirs  of  Clarke. — Bishop  Newton's  Life.— Nichols's  Atterbary's  Correspondence. 
— SkeltoD's  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  543. 
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eated  to  bis  son  a  taste  for  literature,  anii  probably  that 
turn  for  pious  reflection,  which  appears  in  many  of  his 
poetical  pieces,  and  was  not  interrupted  with  impunity  by 
the  irregularities  of  his  life. 

Smart  was  born  earlier  than  the  usual  period  of  gestation, 
and  to  this  circumstance  his  biographer  ascribes  that  deli- 
cacy of  constitution  which  rendered  him  unequal  to  the 
indulgences  of  men  of  vigour  and  gaiety.  His  taste  for 
poetry  is  said  to  have  appeared  when  he  was  only  foqr  yean 
old,  in  an  extempore  effusion,  which  has  not  been  pre->> 
served,  but  Which  is  said  to  have  indicated  a  relish  for  verse^ 
and  an  ear  for  numbers.  He  Was  educated  at  Maidstone 
until  be  was  eleven  years  old,  at  which  time  his  father 
died,  and  bis  mother  was  induced  to  send  him  to  Durham, 
where  be  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  good  school, 
change  of  air,  and  what  in  her  circumstances  became  de- 
sirable, the  notice  and  protection  of  his  father^s  relations. 
Who  they  were  we  are  not  told,  but  young  Smart  was  very 
cordially  received  at  Raby  Castle,  by  lord  Barnard,  and  in 
this  family  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  hon.  Mrs.  Hope, 
and  the  more  substantial  patronage  of  the  late  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  who  allowed  him  forty  pounds  a  year  until  her 
death,  in  1742.  His  gratitude  to  these  noble  personages 
is  amply  testified  by  his  *<  Ode  to  lord  Barnard,^'  whom  ha ' 
particularly  acknowledges  as  one  who  encouraged  his  youth* 
ful  studies.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the 
same  family  that,  after  he  had  acquired  very  considerable 
reputation  at  Durham  school,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  admitted  of  Pembroke  Halt, 
Oct.  30,  1739. 

At  college  he  was  much  more  distinguished  for  his  po- 
etical efforts  and  classical  taste  than  for  an  ambition  to 
excel  in  the  usual  routine  of  academical  studies,  and  sood 
became  a  general  favourite  with  such  of  his  contemporariea 
as  were  men  of  gaiety  and  vivacity.  A  convivial  dispo- 
sition led  him  at  the  same  time  to  associate  rs^ther  too  fre- 
quently with  men  of  superior  fortune,  while  pride  kept 
bim*  from  avowing  his  inability  to  support  iheit  expences. 
His  only  dependence  was  what  he  derived  from  his  college^ 
«nd  the  allowance  made  to  him  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland. 
This  imprudence  involved  him  in  difficulties,  from  which 
be  probably  might  have  been  soon  extricated,  if  it  bad  noli 
induced  an  habitual  neglect  of  pecuniary  matters,  which 
adhered  to  him  throughout  life^  and  a  love  for  coovivi^ 
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enjoyments^  which  afterwards^formed  the  chief  blot  in  hu 
character.     In  all  other  respects,  Smart  was  a  man  of  strict  , 
principle,  and  of  blameless  conduct. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge  he 
wrote  the  Tripos  poems,  among  his  works,  st  species  of 
composition  of  which  it  is  not  often  that  much  notice  is 
taken,  but  the  merit  of  Smart^s  verses  was  immediately 
and  generally  acknowledged.  When  afterwards,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
an  university  scholarship,  he  is  said  to  have  translated 
Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  into  Latin.  But  this  is 
doubted  by  his  biographer,  on  account  of  the  length  and 
labour  of  the  composition.  He  must,  .however,  have  ex- 
ecuted that  translation  about  this  time,  as  the  applause  it 
received  induced  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  other  translations 
from  the  same  author,  and  to  write  to  him  for  his  advice 
or  approbation,  which  produced  a  correspondence  very 
flattiering  on  both  sides.  Smart,  as  a  young  man,  aiming 
at  poetical  honours,  was  gratified  with  the  letters  of  Pope ; 
and  Pope,  who  was  ever  alive  to  extent  of  fame,  was  not 
sorry  to  find  his  works  introduced  on  the  continent  in  a  clas- 
sical form.  Smart  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  translate  the 
"  Essay  on  Criticism,'*  of  all  Pope's  writings,  perhaps  the 
most  unfit 'for  the  purpose;  but  it  brought  him  into  some 
reputation  with  scholars. 

In  J  743,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
«rts;  and  July  S,  J 745,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 
hall.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  comedy,  of  which  a  few 
songs  only  remain  ;  and  a  ludicrous  soliloquy  of  the  Prin- 
cess'Periwinkle,  preserved  in  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine* 
The  play  was  called  "  A  Trip  to  Cambridge,  or  the  Grale- 
fdl  Fair."  The  business  of  the  drama,  says  his  biographer, 
**  was  laid  in  bringing  up  an  old  country  baronet  to  admit 
his  nephew  a  fellow  commoner  at  one  of  the  colleges ;  in 
which  expedition  a  daughter  or  niece  attended.  In  their  ap- 
proach to  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  the  Waters  from  a  heavy  rain 
happened  to  be  out  at  Fenstan ton,  which  gave  a  y ouug  student 
of  Emmanuel  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  gallantry  as  he 
was  riding  out^  by  jumping  from  his  horse  and  plunging 
into  the  flood  to  rescue  the  distressed  damsel,  who  was  near 
perishing  in  the  stream,  into  which  she  had  fallen  from  her 
poney,  as  the  party  travelled  on  horseback.  The  swain 
being  lucky  enough  to  effect  his  purpose,  of  course  gained 
an  interest  in  the  lady's  hearty  and  an  acquaintance  with 
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the  rest  of  the  family>  which  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  on 
their  arrival  at  Cambridge,  with  success  as  far  as  the  fair 
one,  was  concerned*  To  bring  about  the  consent  of  the 
father  (or  guardian,  for  my  memory  is  not  accurate),  it 
was  contrived  to  have  a  play  acted,  of  which  entertainment 
he  was  highly  fond ;  anil  the  Norwich  company  luckily 
came  to  Cambridge  just  at  that  time;  only  one  of  the  ac- 
tors had  been  detained  on  the  road ;  and  they  could  not 
perform  the  play  that  night,  unless  the  baronet  would  con- 
sent to  take  a  part ;  which,  rather  than  be  disappointed 
of  his  favoifrite  amusement,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  do,^ 
especially  as  he  was  assured  that  it  would  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  sitting  at  a  great  table,  and  signing  an  instrument, 
as  a  justice  of  peace  might  sign  a  warrant:  and  having 
been  some  years  of  the  quorum,  he  felt  himself  quite  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  The  under-play  to  be  acted  by  the 
Norwich  company  on  this  occasion,  was  the  *  Bloody  War 
of  the  King  of  Diamonds  with  the  King  of  Spades ;'  and 
the  actors  in  it  came  on  with  their  respective  emblems 
on  their  shoulders,  taken  from  the  suits  of  the  cards  they 
represented.  The  baronet  was  the  king  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  in  signing  a  declaration  of  war,  signed  his  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  his  niece  or  daughter,  and  a  surrender 
of  all  her  fortune.*'  This  farce  was  acted  at  Pembroke-col- 
lege-hall, the  parlour  of  which  made  th^  green-room. 

In  1747,  Smart  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Seatonian  prize,  which  was 
adjudged  to  him  for  five  years,  four  of  them  in  succession. 
The  ^ubjects  of  his  poems  were,  "  The  Eternity,"  March 
25,    1750.     "The   Immensity,"  April  20,  1751.     "The. 
Omniscience,"  Nov.  2,  1752.  "  The  Power,"  Dec.  5,  1753. 
and  "  The  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,"  Oct.  28, 1755. 
It  is  probable  he  might  have  succeeded  in  the.  year  1754, 
but  his  thoughts  were  for  some  time  diverted  by  an  impojr-  , 
tant  change  in  his  situation.     In  1753  he  quitted  college,  ' 
on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ann-Maria  Carnan,  the  daughter 
by  a  former  husband  of  Mary  wife  of  the  late  worthy  Mr. 
John  Newbery.      He  had  been  introduced  to  this  gentle-.  . 
man's  family  by  Dr.  Burney,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
History  of  Music,  who  composed  several  of  Smart's  songs, 
and  enriched  the  collection  of  his  works  published  in  1791 
with  some  original  compositions  not  generally  known  to 
belong  to  our  poet.     Before  this  time.  Smart  had  occa- 
aionally  visited  London,  and  had  relinquished  the  prospects    . 
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of  any  regular  profession.  In  1751  he  published  his  Sek- 
tonian  poem  on  the  "  Immensity  of  the  Supreme  Being :'» 
and  about  the  same  time  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
with  Newbery  in  a  general  scheme  of  authorship.  He  had 
a  ready  turn  for  original,  composition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  as  Newbery  projected  many  works  in  the  form 
of  periodical  miscellanies,  must  have  been  an  useful  co- 
adjutor. During  the  years  1750  and  1751  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Miscellany,'*  and  carried  on  at  the  same  time  "  The  Mid- 
wife, or  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine,"  a  small  periodical 
pamphlet,  which  was  published  in  three-fjenny  numbers, 
and  was  afterwards  collected  into  three  volumes,  12mo. 
Smart  and  Newbery  were  almost  the  sole  writers  in  this 
last  work,  which  consists  of  short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
mostly  of  the  humorous  kind,  and  generally  in  a  style  of 
humour  which  in  our  more  polished  days  would H>e  reckoned 
.somewhat  coarse. 

During  the  publication  of  the  "  Midwife,'*  he  wrote  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  to  Othello,  when  acted  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre  by  the  Delaval  family  and  their  friends.     Of 
the  importance  of  this  prologue  and  epilogue  he  had  so  high 
an  opinion,  that  when  he  published  them,  in  March  1751, 
he  added  a  solemn  notice  of  their  being  entered  in  the  hall- 
book  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  threatened  to  prose- 
cute all  persons  who  should  pirate  them,  or  any  part  of 
them.  As  he  affected  to  conceal  his  share  in  the  <^  Midwife,'* 
he  permits  that  old  lady  to  copy  these  articles^' because  a 
work  of  merit  printed  in  that  Magazine  is  as  a  brilliant  set 
in  gold,  and  increased,  not  diminished,  in  its  lustre."     He 
was  now  acquiring  the  various  arts  of  puffing,  and  he  ever 
preserved  a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  works  than  even  bis 
best  friends  could  allow  to  be  just. — Among  other  schemes, 
to  which  It  is  to  be  regretted  a  man  of  talents  should  de- 
scend, we  find  him  about  the  beginning  of  1752,  endea- 
vouring to  amuse  the  town  with  a  kind  of  farcical  perform- 
ance, called  the  **01d  Woman's  Oratory,"  intended  partly 
to  ridicule  orator  Henley's  buffootieries,  and  partly  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine.     In  neither 
of  these  was  he  very  successful ;  the  magazine  was  soon 
discontinued  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  Henley  was 
a  man  whose  ^absurdities  could  ,be  heightened  only  by 
himself. 

Notwithstanding  these  pursuits,  Sniart's  pleasing  manners 
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and  generally  inoffensive  conduct  procured  him  the  frienci^ 
ship  of  Johnson,    Garrick,    Dr.  James,  Dr.  Burney,  and 
other  men  of  literary  eminence  in  that  day.    Garrick  after- 
wards evinced  his  liberality,  when  Smart  was  in  distress,  by 
giving  him  the  profits  of  a  free  benefit  at  Drury-lane  thea* 
Ire,  and  that  it  might  be  the  more  productive,  introduced 
for  the  first  time  the  short  drama  of  the  ^^  Guardian,*'  in 
which  he  appeared  in  a  principal  character.     Lord  Delaval 
also,  to  whom  Smart  had  been  private  tutor  at  Cambridge^ 
and  his  brother,  sir  Francis,  were  among  his  friends,  and 
h  was  at  their  request  he  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue 
to  Othello.  In  1752,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems 
in  4to,  in  an  elegant  and  rather  expensive  form,  and  although 
they  not  only  received  the  praise  due  to  them,  but  the  very 
flattering  decision  that  in  point  of  genius  he  might  rank 
-with  Gray  and  Mason,  yet  as  this  opinion  was  qualified  by 
some  objections,  he  immediately  became  the  implacable' 
enemy  of  reviews  and  reviewers.    He  supposed  at  the  same 
lime,  what  we  believe  is  very  improbable,  that  Dr.  (after^ 
wards  sir)  John  Hill  was  the  author  of  the  criticism  on  bis 
poems  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  determined  to  take  his 
revenge  for  this*  and  other  offences  committed  by  Hill,  by 
publishing  a  poem  which  had  been  written  previously  to 
this  affair,  entitled  ''  The  Hilliad.'*     Of  this,  book  «rst 
made  its  appearance  accordingly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Jear  1753. 

^^  The  Hilliad,"  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  bitter 
satires  ever  published,  would  afford  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  our  author's  character,  had  it  not  been  an  attack 
on  a  man  who  had  rendered  himself  ridiculous  and  C9n* 
temptible  by  practising  with  unblushing  effrontery  every 
species  of  literary  and  medical  quackery.  According  to 
Smart,  Hill  gave  the  first  public  provocation,  in  one  of  his 
**  Inspectors,"  where  he  accuses  Smart  of  ingratitude.  Hill 
altedged  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  Smart's  being 
brought  up  to  town  ;  that  he  had  been  at  all  times  his  friend^ 
and  bad  supported  his  character;  and,  long  before  he  ap- 
peared as  ^*  Inspector,^'  he  spoke  well  of  those  pieces,  on 
the  merit  of  which  Smart's  fortune  at  that  time  depended  ; 
be  hints  al^  among  other  favours,  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  Newbery ;  and  for  all  this,  the 
cmly  return  Smart  made  was  by  an  abusive  poem,  <'a  long 
elaborate  work,  which  he  has  read  at  alehouses  and  cyder  ' 
eeUars,  and  if  any  bookseller  will  run  tberisk,  will  publish." 
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¥o  this  heavy  accusAtion,  Smart  pleaded  not  guilty  iVi 
idto,  solemnly  declaring  in-  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Gazetteer^  that  tie  never  received  the  least  favour  from 
Hilly  directly  or  indirectly,  unless  an  invitation  to  dinner^ 
which  he  never  accepted^  might  be  reckoned  such*     He 
denied  at  the  same  time  having  ever  been  in  his  company 
but  twice,  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Newbery^s,  the  second  at 
Vauxhall  gardens )  and  asserts  that  Hill  had  been  his  enemy 
as  much  as  it  was  in  his  power^  particularly  in  the  ^^  Imper- 
tinent/' another  of  his  papers,  in  which  he  abuses  not  only 
Smart,  but  Fielding,  who  was  his  particular  friend. — Thii 
declaration  was  corroborated  by  an  advertisement  from  ho-^ 
nest  Newbery,  who  adds  that  be  introduced  Smart  to  Hill^ 
six   months  after  the  former  had  engaged  with'  himself 
(Newbery)  in  business,  when  they  met  as  perfect  strangers* 
With  respect  to  HilPs  assertion  that  he  had  been  the  means 
of  introducing  Smart  to  Mr.  Newbety,  the  latter  declares 
it  to  be  an  absolute  falsehood. 

The  truth  was,  that  Hill  pretended  to  take  the  part  of 
our  poet  in  the  **  Inspector/^  which  he  was  known  to  write, 
while  he  abused  him  in  the  **  Inapertinent,'*  the  author  o£ 
which,  he  flattered  himself,  was  not  known «     But  it  was 
among  the  misfortunes  of  this  arch-quack,  although  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  that  whatever  disguise  he  put  on  was 
always  too  thin  to  elude  the  penetration  of  his  contempora« 
ries.     This  trick  in  particular  had  been  discovered  by  the 
reviewer  of  books  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  five  months 
before  the  **  Inspector"  appeared  in   which  he  accused 
Smart  of  in^rratitude.    We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that 
the  discovery  of  such  malignant  hypocrisy  stimulated  Smart 
to  write  ''The  Hilliad,''  which,  it  appears,  he  first  read  or 
circulated  in  manuscript  among  his  friends*     But  whatever 
praise  they  bestowed  on  the  genius  displayed  in  this  satire^ 
they  were  not  pleased  that  he  had  involved  himself  in  a  war 
of  obloquy  with  one  whom  to  conquer  was  to  exceed  in  thei 
worst  part  of  his  character ;  and  Smart  probably  listened  to 
their  opinions,  for  he  published  np  more  of  the  Hilliad. 
Hill  had  the  credit  of  writing  a  Smartiad,  which  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  set  oirtbe  merit  of  the  other. 

In  1754,  Smart  published  the  Seatonian  prize  poem  on 
the  ^' Power,**  and  in  1756,  that  on  the  *^  Goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  in  the  same  year,  his  **  Hymn  to  the 
Supreme  Being,'*  on  recovery  from  a  dangerous  fit  of  ill- 
nessj  which  illness  seems  to  have  filled  up  the  space  between 
Vol.  XXVIII.  G 
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tfae  years  1754  and  part  of  1756.  *' Though  the  fortuue»^^ 
aays  his  biqgrapber,  **  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  Mr- 
Smart,  required  the  utmost  care,  he  was  equally  negligent 
in  the  management  of  both,  and  his  various  and  repeated 
embarras9ments  acting  upon  an  imagination  uncommonly 
fervid,  produced  temporary  alienations  of  mind ;  which  at 
last  were  attended  with  paroxysms  so  violent  and  continued 
as  to  render  conBnement  necessary.  In  this  melancholy 
state,  his  family,  for  he  had  now  two  children,  must  have 
been  much  embarrassed  in  their  circumstances,  but  for  the 
kind  friendship  i^nd  assistance  of  Mr.  Newbery.  Many  other 
of  Mr.  Smart's  acquaintance  were  likeiMrise  forward  in  their 
services ;  and  particularly  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  on 
the  first  approaches  of  Mr.  Smart* s  malady,  wrote  several 
papers  for  a  periodical  publication  in  which  that  gentleman 
was  concerned,  to  secure  his  claim  to  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  it." 

The  publication  alluded  to,  was  the  ^'  Universal  Visitor 
and  Memorialist,"  published  by  Gardner,  a  bookseller  in 
the  Strand.  Smart,  and  Rolt,  a  political  writer,  are  said 
to  hav^  entered  into  an  engagement  to  write  for  this 
magazine,  and  for  no  other  work  whatever;  for  this  they 
w.ere  <o  hav^  a  third  of  the  profits,  and  the  contract  was  to 
be  binding  for  ninety-nine  years.  In  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  we  find  this  contract  discussed  with  more  gravity 
than  it  seems  to  deserve.  It  was  prpbably  a  contrivance  of 
Gardner^s  to  secure  the  services  of  two  irregular  men  for  a 
certain  period.  .  Johnson,  however,  wrote  a  few  papers  for 
our  poet,  **  not  then,"  he  added,  ^*  knowing  the  terms  an 
.which  Smart  was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  do« 
ing  him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him. 
Mine  returned  to,  me,  and  I  wrote  in  the  Universal  Visitor 
no  longer."  The  publication  ceased  in  about  two  years 
from  its  commencement^ 

.  Smart's  madness,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  account, 
discovered  itself  chiefly  in  unnecessary  deviations  from  the 
usual  modes  of  the  world,  in  thingis  that  are  not  improper 
in  themselves.  He  .would  fall  upon  his  knees  and  say  his 
prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any  unusual  place,  and  insisted 
on  people  praying  with  him.  His  habits  were  also  remark- 
ably slovenly,  but  he  had  not  often  symptoms  of  dangerous 
lunacy,  and  the  principal  reason  of  his  confinement  was  to 
give  his  constitution  a  chance  of  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  intemperance.  After  bis  release,  when  his  mind  appeared 
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h)  t>e  in  some  measure  restored,  he  took  a  pleasant  lodging 
iii  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  parfc,  and  conducted 
his  aiFairs  for  some  time  with  prudence.  He  was  maintained 
partly  by  his  literary  occupations,  and  partly  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  friends,  receiving,  among  other  benefactions, 
fifty  pounds  a  year  from  the  treasury,  but  by  whose  interest 
bis  biographer  has  not  been  able  to  discover. — In  1757  he 
published  a  prose  translation  of  th^  works  of  "  HoVace/' 
From  this  performance  he  cotjild  derive  little  fame.  He 
professes,  indeed,  that  he  bad  been  encouraged  to  think 
that  such  B  translation  would  be  useful  to  those  who  are  de- 
Birdus  of  acquiring  or  recovering  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  the  injury  done  to  learners  by 
literal  translations  was  at  this  time  too  generally  acknow-^ 
ledged  to  allow  hiiti  the  full  force  of  this  apology. 

In  what  manner  he  lived  for  some  time  after  this,  we  are 
Hot  told.  It  was  in  1759  thatGarfick  gave  him  the  profits 
of  a  benefit  before  mentioned,  when  it  appears  that  he  was 
again  .involved  in  pecuniary  distresses.  In  1763,  he  pub- 
lished *<  A  Song  to  David,'*  in  which  there  are  some  pas- 
sages of  more  majestic  animation  than  in  any  of  his  former 
pieces,  and  others  in  which  the  expression  is  mean,  and 
the  sentiments  unworthy  of  the  poet  or  the  subject.  These 
inequalities  will  not,  however,  surprize  the  reader  when  he 
is  told  that  this  piece  was  composed  by  him  during  his  con- 
finement, when  he  was  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  was  obliged  to  indent  his  lines  with  the  end  of  a 
key,  upon  the  wainscot.  This  poem  was.not  admitted  into 
the  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1791,  but  a  fragment 
has  been  printed  in  the  late  edition  of  the  English  Poets. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  a  small  miscellany  of  ^'  Po- 
ems on  several  occasions,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
complains  again  of  the  reviewers,  and  betrays  that  irritabi- 
lity of  self-conceit  which  is  frequently  observed  to  precede, 
and  sometimes  to  accompany  derangement  of  mind.  In 
other  respects  these  poems  added  little  to  his  fame,  and,  ^ 
except  one  or  two,  have  not  been  reprinted.  In  1764,  he 
published  '^  Hannah,*'  an  oratorio,  the  music  of  which  was 
composed  by  Worgan,  and  soon  after  in  the  same  year, 
*•  An  Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,'*  on  his  being 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  some  other  pieces* 
In  all  these  his  imagination,  although  occasionally  fine, 
went  often  into  wild  excesses,  and  evinted  that  bis  mind 
had  never  recovered  its  sober  tone. 
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In  bis  interraU  of  health  and  regularity,  he  still  conti- 
nued to  write,  and  although  he  perhi^ps  formed  too  high  aa 
opinion  of  bis  effusions,  be  spared  no  labour  when  employ- 
ed by  the  booksellers,  and  formed,  in  conjunction  with  them, 
many  schemes  of  literary  industry  which  he  did  not  live  to 
accomplish.  In  1765,  he  published  *<  A  Poetical  Transla^ 
tion  of  the  Fables  of  PhsBdrus,'*  with  the  appendix  of  Ga« 
dius,  and  an  accurate  Original  text  on  the  opposite  page. 
This  translation  appears  to  be  executed  with  neatness  and 
fidelity,  but  has  never  become  popular.  His  *^  Translation 
of  the  Psalms,"  which  followed  in  the  same  year,  affords  a 
melancholy  proof  of  want  of  judgment  and  decay  of  powers. 
Many  of  his  psalms  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  and  they  had  the  acjditional  disadvantage 
of  appearing  at  the  same  time  with  Merrick's  more  correct 
and  chaste  translation.  In  1767,  our  poet  republished  his 
Horace,  with  a  metrical  translation,  in  which,  although  we 
find  abundance  of  inaccuracies,  irregular  rhymes  and  re- 
dundancies, there  are  some  passages  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  original. 

His  last  publication,  in  1768,  exhibited  a  more  striking 
^roof  of  want  of  judgment  than  any  of  his  late  performances. 
It  was  entitled  **  The  Parables  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Done  into  familiar  verse,  with  occasional  applica- 
tions for  the  use  of  younger  minds."  This  was  dedicated 
to  Master  Bonnel  George  Thornton,  a  child  of  three  years 
old,  and  is  written  in  that  species  of  verse  which  would  be 
tolerated  only  in  the  nursery.  In  what  manner  he  lived 
during  his  latter  years,  his  biographer  has  not  informed  us; 
but  at  length  he  was  confined  for  debt  in  the  King's-bench 
prison,  the  rules  of  which  were  obtained  for  him  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Carnan.  Here  he  died  after  . 
a  short  illness  occasioned  by  a  disorder  in  his  liver.  May  18, 
1770,  leaving  two  daughters,  who,  with  his  widow,  were 
long  settled  at  Reading,  and  by  their  prudent  management 
of  the  bookselling  trade,  transferred  to  them  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Newbery,  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  very  respecta- 
ble rank  in  life. 

In  1791,  a  collection  of  his  poetical  pieces  was  formed, 
to  which  were  prefixed  some  memoirs  of  his  life  collected 
from  his  relations.  Of  these  much  use  has  been  made  in 
the  present  sketch,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy considerable  research  in  supplying  the  want  of  proper 
dates^  and  other  circumstances  UlustrativiB  of  the  literary 
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character  of  a, man  who,  with  all. his  failingSi  had  many 
amiable  qualities.  Of  his  personal  character,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  yet  remain  to  be  added  from  the  Memoirs. 

'^  Hi^  piety  was  exemplary  and  fervent ;  it  may  not  be 
uninterestins:  to  the  reader  to  be  told,  that  Mr.  Smart,  in  . 
composing  the  religious  poems,  was  frequently  so  impressed 
with  the  sentiment  of  devotion,  as  to  write  particular  pas- 
sages on  his  knees.  He  was  friendly,  affectionate,  and 
liberal  to  excess;  so  as  often  to  give  that  to  others,  of 
ivbichhe  was  in  the  utmost  want  himself;  he  was  also  par- 
ticularly engaging  in  conversation,  when  his  first  shyness 
wa^  worn  away ;  which  he  had  in  common  with  literary  men, 
but  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Having  -undertaken  to 
introduce  his  wife  to  my  lord  Darlington,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted;  be  had  no  sooner  mentioned  her 
name  to  bis  lordship,  than  he  retreated  suddenly,  as  if 
stricken  with  a  panic,  from  the  room,  and  from  the  house, 
leaving  her  to  follow  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  As 
an  instance  of  the  wit  of  his  conversation,  the  following 
extemporary  spondaic,  descriptive  of  the  three  Bedels  of 
the  university,  who  were  at  that  time  all  very  fat  men,  is 
still  remembered  by  his  academical  acquaintatice. 

Pinguia  tergeminorum  abdomina  Bedellorum. 

**  This  line  he  afterwards  inserted  in  one  of  his  poems  for 
the  Tripos." 

As  a  poet.  Smart  exhibits  indubitable  proofs  of  genius, 
but  few  of  a  correct  taste,  and  appears  to  have  seldom  ex- 
ercised much  labour,  or  employed  cool  judgment  in  pre- 
paring his  wbrks  for  the  public.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, he  is  most  successful  in  his  lighter  pieces,  his  Odes, 
Songs,  and  Fables.  His  Fables  are  entitled  to  high  praise, 
for  ease  of  versification  and  delicacy  of  humour,  and  al- 
though he  may  have  departed  from  the  laws  which  some 
critics  have  imposed  on  this  species  of  composition,  by 
giving  reason  to  inanimate  objects,  it  will  be  difficult  by 
any  laws  to  convince  the  reader  that  he  ought  not  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  *^  Tea-pot  md  the  Scrubbing  Brush,"  the 
*^  Bag-wig,  and  the  Tobacco*pipe,"  or  the  **  Brocaded 
gown  and  the  Linen  rag." 

In  his  rettgious  poems,  written  forjthe  Seatonian  prize, 
there  is  much  to  commend,  and  where  we  are  most  disposed 
to  blame,  the  fault  perhaps  is  in  the  expectaltan  that  such 
jnibjects  can  be  treated  with  advantage.    In  the  preface  to 
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bis  Ode  to  St,  Cecilia,  he  allows  that  **  the  ohoosiog  loo 
high  subjects  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  tolerable  genius  ;*^ 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  msyestic  energy^  renaartis,  that 
^*  whatever  is  great,  desirable,  or  treinendous,  is. comprized 
in  the  nanie  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  cannot 
be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified ;  Perfection  can* 
not  be  improved/'  Of  this  Smart  seems  to  have  been 
aware,  although  ambitioa.and  interest,  neither  illaudable  in 
his  circumstances,  prompted  him  to  make  an  attempt,  In 
>vhicb,  wljatever  his  success,  he  was  allowed  to.  eiEcel  bis 
rivals.* 

SMEATON  (John),  a  very  celebrated  mechanic  and 
civil  engineer,  was  born  May  28,  1724,  at  Austhorpeineiur 
Leeds,  where  his  relations  still  reside.     From  his  early 
childhood  he  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to  the^arta  in 
which  he  afterwards  excelled,  was  more  delighted  in  talk-* 
ing  with  workmen  than  in  playing  with  other  boys;  and 
surprised,  or  occasionally  alarmed  his  friends  by  mecbani-t 
cal  efforts  disproportioned  to  his  years ;  sometimi^s  beioig 
at  the  summit  of  a  building  to  erect  a  kind  of  .mijl,  att4 
sometimes  at  the  side  of  a  well^  employed  in  thetionstr^C'v 
tion  of  a  pump.     When  he  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
be  had  constructed  a  lathe  to  turn  rose-work,  and  pre- 
sented many  of  his  friends  with  specimens  of  its  operation 
in  wood  and  ivory.     "  In  the  year  1742,'*  says  his  biogra- 
pher, *^  I  spent  a  month  at  his  father's  house,  and  being 
intended  myself  for  a  mechanical  employinent,  and  a  few 
years  younger  than  he  was,  J  could  not  but  view  bis  works 
with  astonishment.     He  forged  his  ,iron  and  steel,  a^nd 
melted  bis  metal  ^  he  hfid  ^ooli^  of  every  sprt  for  working  in 
wood.  Ivory,  and  metals.  .  He  had  made  a  lathe  (>y  .which 
he  had  cut  ^  perpetual  screw  in  braas^  atbinig  little  known 
at  that  day,  and  which,  I  believe,  was  the  invention  of  Mn 
Henry  Hindley  of  York,  with  whom.  I  served  my  appren^ 
ticesbip.     Mr,  Hindley  was  a  man  of  the  inost  communis 
cative  disposition,  a  great  lover  of  mechanics^  and  of  the 
xnost  fertile  genius.     Mr.  Smeaton  soon  became  acquainted 
with  hin),  and  they  spent  many  a  night  at  Mr.  Hindley'a 
house,  'till  day-light,  conversing  on  those  ^ul^ects," 

The  father  of  Mr.  Smeaton  was  an  attorney^  &nd  wished* 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  same  profession,     Mr,  Smeaton 

•  ^  i 

1  Life  prefixed  to  tiis  Works,  edit  1791.«-JobDson  and  Cbalmerft'i  |SD|;li|k 
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therefore,  came  up  to  London  it)  1742,  and  attended  the 
courts, in  Westminster-ball;  but,  finding  that  the  law  did 
not  suit  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he  wrote  a  strong  memorial 
on  the  subject  to  his  father,  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
allow 'him  from  that  lime  to  pursue  the  path  which  nature 
pointed  for  him.  Early  in  1750  he  had  lodgings  in  Turn- 
stile, Holborn,  and  was  commencing  the  business  of  a  miC- 
tbematical-instrument-maker.  In  175]  be  invented  a  ma- 
chine to  measure  a  ship^s  way  at  sea,  and  a  compass  of 
pecdiiar  construction,  touched  by  Dr.  Knight's  artificial 
magnets  :  and  made  two  voyages  with  Dr,  Knight,  to  as- 
certain the  merit,  of  bis  contrivances.  In  1753  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  humber  of 
his  papers  inserted  in  the'  Transactions  of  that  body  suffi- 
ciently evinces  how  highly  he  deserved  that  distinction. 
In  1759  he  received,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  their  gold 
medal,  for  his  paper  entitled  ^  An  Experimental  Enquiry 
concerning  the  natural  Powers  of  Wind  and  Water  td  turn 
Mills,  and  odier  Machines  depending  on  a  circular  Mo- 
tion.^' This  paper,  he  says,  was  the  result  of  experiments 
made  on  working  models,  in  1752  and  1T53,  but  not  dom^ 
municated  to  the  society  till  1759 ;  before  wliich  time  he 
had  not'  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  effect  of  these  ex- 
periinents  into  real  practice,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  and  for 
various  purposes,  so  as  to  assure  the  society  that  he  had 
found  them  to  answer.  These  experimeYits  discovered  that 
wind  and  water  could  be  made  to  do  one-third  more  than 
was  before  known,  and  they  wer«  made,  we  may  observe, 

in  his  ^tth  and  28th  yearrf.  

In  1754  he  visited  Holland,  and  travelling  on  foot,  or  in 
the  trechschuyts,  made  himself  acquainted  with'  most  of 
the  works  of  art  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  December  1752 
the  EddystOne  lighthouse  was  burned  doWn,  and  Mr. 
Smeaton  Was  recommended  to '  the  proprietor,  by  lord 
Macclesfield,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  the 
person  best  qualified  to  rebuild  it.  This  great  work  he 
undertook  immediately,  and  completed  it  in  the  summer 
of  1759.  An  ample  and  most  interesting  account  is  given 
of  the  whole  transaction  in  a  fplio  volume,  published  by 
himself,  in  1791,  entitled  **  A  narrative  of  the  building; 
and  a  description  of  the  construction  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  with  stone,  to  which  is  subjoined  an  Appen* 
dix,  giving  some  account  of  the  Lighthouse  on  the  Spurn 
Pointy  built  upon  a  sand.    By  John  Smeaton,  civil  en- 
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gineer,  F.  R.  S.*'    Tbi$  publication  may  be  eontidered  aa 
contaiping  an  accurate  history  of  four  years  of  lualifey  in 

.  which  the  originality  of  his  genius,  with  his  great  al^tcrity, 
industry,  and  perseverance,  are  fully  displayed.  It  con-^ 
tains  also  an  account  of  the  former  edifices  (instructed  in 
that  place,  ^nd  is  made,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer, 
|in  entertaining,  as  well  as  an  instructive  work. 

Indeed  bis  building  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  were  there 
.no  other  monument  of  his  fame,  would  establish  his  cha- 
racten  The  Eddystone  rocks  have  obuined  their  name 
from  the  great  variety  of  contrary  sets  of  the  tide  or  cur- 
rent in  their  vicinity.  They  are  situated  nearly  S.  S,  W. 
from  the  midflle  of  Plymouth  Sound.  Their  distance  from 
the  port  of  Plymouth  ia  about  14  miles.  They  are  almost 
in  the  line  which  joins  the  Start  and  the  Lizard  points ; 
Itnd  as  they  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  vessels  coasting 
up  aqd  down  the  channel^  they  were  unavoidably,  before 
the  establishment  of  a  lighthouse  there^r  very  dangerous, 
^nd  often  fatal  to  ships^  Their  situation  with  regard  to  the 
]3ay  of  Qiscay  and  the  Atlantic  is  such,  that  they  lie  open 
to  the  swells  of  the  bay  and  oce9«i,  from  all  the  south- 
western  points  of  the  compass;  so  that  all  U^  heavy  seas 
from  the  south-weat  quarter  come  uncontrouled  upon  the 
jplddystone  rocks,  and  break  upon  them  with  the  Utmost 

:  fury.  Sometimes,  when  the  sea  is  to  .all  appearance  smooth 
f^nd  even,  and  its  sur£8^:e  unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze, 
the  ground  sweU  meeting  the  slope  of  the  rocks,  the  sea 
1>e^ts  upon  them  in  a  frightful  manner,  so  as  not  only  to 
obstruct  any  work  being  done  on  the  rock,  or  even  land^ 
ing  upon  it,  when,  figuratively  apeaking,  you  might  go  to 
l»ea  in  a  waluut-sheli,  Ths^t  circumstances  fraught- with 
ganger  surrounding  it  should  lead  mariners  to  wish  for  « 

s  lighthouse,  is  not  wonderful ;  but  the  danger  attending 
the  erection  leads  u&  to  wonder  that  any  one  could'  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  i;indertake  it.  Such  a  man  was 
lirst  found  in  the  person  pf  Mr.  H.  Winstanley,  who,  in 
\^^JQ^  was  furnished  by  the  Trinity-house  with  the  neces- 
sary powers.  In  1700  it  was  finished;  but  in  the  great 
titbrm  of  November  1703,  it  was  destroyed,  and  the  pro-» 
jector  perished  in  the  ruins.  In  1709  another,  upon  a 
idiflTereut  construction,  was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Rudyerd, 
which,  in  1755,  was  unfortunately  consumed  by  fire.  The 
^ext  building  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smeatoo,  whOa. 
I^aviog  considered  (be  errors  of  the  former  coiistnictioBs, 
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hat  judiciouidy  guarded  against  tbenii  and  erected  a  build- 
ing, the  demolition  of  whicfai  seems  little  to  be  dreaded, 
unless  the  rock  on  which  it  is  erected  should  perish  with  it. 
But  although  Mr.  Smeaton  completed  the  building  of  the 
£ddystone  lighthouse  in  a  flrianner  that  did  him  so  much 
credit,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  soon  got  into  full  busi- 
ness as  a  civil  engineer;  fonr  in  1764^  while  be  was  in 
Yorkshire^  he  offered  himselt'  a  candidate  for  the  place  of 
one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Derwentwater  estate.  Th£s 
place  was  conferred  upon  htm  at  a  full  board  in  Greenwich 
hospital,  the  last  day  of  the  same  year,  notwithstanding  a 
powerful .  opposition.  He  was  very  serviceable  in  it,  by 
improving  the  mills,  and  the  estates  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pital ;.bQt  in  1775  his  private  business  was  so  much  in« 
creased  that  he  wished  to  resign,  though  he  was  prevailed 
upou  to  hold  it  two  years  longer.  He  was' now  concerned 
in  many  important  public  works.  .  He  made  tbe  river  Caldec 
fiavigable;  a  work  that  required- great  skill  and  judgment, 
on  account  of  the  very  impetuous  floods  to  which  that 
river  is  liable.  He  plamied  and  superintended  tbe  exeou** 
ftion  of  the  great  canal  in  Scotland,  which  jmns  the  two 
saas ;  and  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  falling  of  Loiidon- 
biidge^  when  that  event  was  apprehended,  on  the  opening 
4>f  the  great  arch.  In  1771  he  became  joint  proprietor, 
^ith  bis  frijend  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  works  for  supplying 
Greenwich  and  Deptford  with  water,  an  undertaking  which 
they  succeeded  in  making  useful  to  the  public  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  proprietors,  which  it  had  neyer  been  before. 
Mr.  Smeaton,  in  the  course  of  his  employments,  con- 
structed a  vast  varietjr  of  mills,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
and  great  advantage  of  the  owners ;  and  he  improved  what- 
ever he  took  under  his  consideration^  of  the  mechanical  ot 
philosophical  kind.  Among  many  instances  of  ttus,  we 
may  mention  his  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  the  pyro^ 
meter,  the  hygrometer,  and  the  steam  engine.  He  was 
constantly  consulted  in  parliament,  and  frequently  in  the 
courts  of  law  on  difficult  questions  of  science ;  and  his 
strength  of  judgment^  perspicuity  of  expressicm,  and  strict 
integrity,  always  appeared  on  those  occasions  to  tbe  highest 
advanCage.  About  1785,  .finding  his  health  begin  to  de<* 
cline,  Mr.  Smeaton  wished  as  muph  as  possible  to  with« 
draw  himself  from  business,  and  to  employ  his  leisure  in 
drawing  up  and  publishing  an  account  of  his  principal  in^ 
veniions  and  works.    His  narrative  of  the  Eddystohe  lig^t* 
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bouMi  already  mentioned,  was  a  part  of  this  design,  ati<l 
the  only  part  which  he  was  able  to  complete.  Notwith<^ 
standing  bis  wish  to  retire  from  business^  be  could  not  re« 
sist  the  solicitation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Aubert,  then  ohairman 
of  the  trustees  for  Ramsgate  harbour,  to  accept  the  place 
of  engineer  to  that  harbour ;  and  theimprovements  actually^ 
made,  as  well  as  his  report  published  by  the  trustees  in^ 
1791,  evince  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  that  important 
business. 

On  the  l'6th  of  September  1792,  Mr.  Smeaton  was  sod* 
denly  struck  with  paralysis,  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gar* 
den  at  Austhorpe,  and  remaining  in  a  very  infirm  state, 
though  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  died  on  the  2ftth 
of  the  ensuing  month.  The  character  of  >  this  celebrated 
engineer  may  properly  be  given  in  the  words  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Holmes.  **  Mr.  Smeaton  bad  a  warmth  of  expression^ 
that  might  appear  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  to  border 
,on  harshness,  but  diose  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  knew  it  arose  from  the  intense  application  of  hii 
mind,  which  was  always  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  engaged 
in  investigajting  difficult  subjects.  He  would  sometime* 
break  out  hastil}',  when  any  thing  was  said  that  did  not 
taUy  with  bis  ideas;  and  he  would  not  give  up  any  thing 
he  argued  for,  till  bis  mind  was  convinced  by  sound  rea« 
soning.  In  all  the  social  dvties  of  life,  he  was  exemplary ; 
he  was  a  most  affectionate  husband,  a  good  father,  a  warm, 
sealous,  and  sincere  friend,  always  ready  to  assist  those 
he  respected,  and  often  before  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
in  what  way  he  could  serve  them.  He  was  a  lover  and 
encourager  of  merit,  wherever  be  found  it ;  and  many  men 
are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  their  present  situation 
to  his  assistance  and  advice.  As  a  companion  he  was  al* 
ways  entertaining  and  instructive ;  and  none  could  spend 
their  time  in  his  company  without  improvement.  **  As  a 
ma^,"  adds  Mr.  H.  **  1  always  admired  and  respected  him, 
and  his  memory  will  ever  be  most  dear  to  me.**  A  second 
edition  of  his  narrative  of  the  Eddystone,  was  published  in 
1793,  under  the  revisal  of  his  friend  Mr.  Aubert:  but 
without  any  addition.  The  papers  of  Mr.  Smeaton  were 
purchased  of  his  executors  by  sir  Joseph  Banks,  under  the 
voluntary  promise  of  accounting  to  them,  for  the  profits 
of  whatever  should  be  published.  Accordingly  under  the 
inspection  of  a  society  of  civil  engineers,  founded  ori« 
ginally  by  Mr.  .Smeaton,  three  4to  volumes  of  his  reports 
have  been  published  1797|  &c.  with  a  life  prefixed. 
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Duriag  maay  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  <Sakettton  ww  a  con* 
stant  itttendant  on  parliament,  his  opinion  being  continu- 
ally called  for.    And  here  bis  natural  strength  of  judgment 

,  and  perspicuity  of  expression  had  th^r  full  ^display.  It , 
was  his  constant  practice,  when  applied  to,  to  plan  or 
support  any  measure,  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  and  be  convinced  of  its  merits,  before  he  would 
be  concerned  in  it.  By  this  caution,  joined  to  the  clear**- 
ness  of  bis  description,  and  the.int^rity  of  his  heart,  he 
3eidom  felled  having  the  bill  he  supported  carried  into  an 
act  of  parliament.  No  person  was  beard  with  more  atten- 
tion, uor  bad  any  one  ever  more  confidence  placed  in  his 
testimony «  In  the  courts  of  law  he  had  several  compli- 
ments paid  to  him  from  the.  bench,  by  the  late  lord  Mms- 
field  and  others,  on  account  of.  tjbe  new  light  he  threw 
uppn  difficult  subjects.' 

SMELLIE  (William),  M.  D.  an  eminent  accouchemv 
was,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  after  some  practice  in  his 
country,  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  in 
London.  He  wad  principally  celebrated  as  a  teacher,  hav** 
log  insitructed,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  practice,  nearly  a 

'  thousand  pupils,  who  assbted,  whilst  attending  his  lectures, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  poor  women;  The  women  were 
supported,.. by  a  subscription  among  the.  pupils,  during 
tbeir  lying-in.  Dr.  Smellie  was  tb^  first  writer  who  con^ 
sidered  the  shape,  and  size  of  the  female  .pelvis,  as  adapted 
to  the  head  of  the  fostus,  and  who  ascertained  the  position 
of  the  latter  during  the  period  of  gestation ;  and  bis  opi- 
nion has  been  confirmed  by  later  writers,  particularly  by 
Dr.  Hunter,  who  had  several  opportunities  of  dissecting 
v^omen  who  died  undelivered,  at  different  periods  of  their 
pregnancy*  He  also  introduced  many,  improvements  in 
delivery  and  in  the  use  of  instruments^  and  abolished  many 
supei:stiti0Us  notions,  and  erroneous  cmstoms,  that  prevailed 
%n  the  management  of  women  in  labour,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and;  be  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  tiie  greater  part 
of  his  aoaxims.  adopted,  not  only-  in  this  island,  but  by  the 
uAost ,  respectable  practitioners  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  .        . 

In  1752. he  published  his  lectures  j  having  spent,  as  he 
says,  sii^, years  in  digesting  and  improving^ them,  under 
y^e  titles  of  a  ^*  Treatise  of  Midwifery,*'  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

^       ^  Life  prefixed  to  his  Imports. — ^HuUoq!s  Diet, 
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This  was  followed  in  1754,  by  a  Yolame  of  cuen,  intended 
to  illustrate  tbe  method  of  practice  recommended  in  the 
treatise.  These  were  very  soon  translated  into  French  by 
Mens.  Previlloi  who  assigns  as  a  motive  for  the  ondertak* 
iogy  the  high  character  tbe  author  enjoyed  on  the  conti- 
nent Smellie  mentions,  in  tbe  preface  to  his  Tolume  of 
cases,  his  intention  of  publishing  a  second  volume,  to  con- 
tain a  collection  of  cases  in-  preternatural  labours,  which 
would  complete  his  plan.  This  voluine  did  not  appear 
until  about  five  years  after  his  death,  namely,  in  1768: 
'<  Some  years  ago,"  tbe  editor  says,  '^  the  author  retired 
firom.  business  in  London,  to  bis  native  country,  where  be 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  methodizing  and  revising  his 
papers,  and  in  finishing  bis  collection  of  cases  for  this  pub« 
lication.  The  manuscript  was  transmitted  to  the  pefson 
who  prepared  the  two  former  volumes  for  the  press,  and 
even  deUvered  to  the  printer,  when  the  doctor  died  ad- 
vanced in  years,  in  1769,  at  his  own  house  near  Lanerk  in 
North  Britain.  This,  with  the  two  former  volumes,**  the 
editor  continues  to  say,  "  we  may  venture  to  call  a  com- 
'  plete  system  of  midwifery.  It  is  the  fruit  of  forty  years 
experience,  enriched  with  an  incredible  varie^  of  prac- 
tice, and  contains  directions  and  rules  of  conduct  to  be 
observed  in  every  case  that  can  possibly  occur  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  obstetric  art ;  rules  that  have  not  been  deduced 
firom  tbe  theory  of  a  heated  imagination,  but  founded  on 
solid  observation,  confirmed  by  mature  reflection,  and 
reiterated  experience."  This  opinion  of  tbe  merit  of  the 
author,  and  his  work,  has  been  confirmed  by  tbe  general 
suffrage  of  tbe  public. 

In  1754,  this  author  published  a  set  of  <<  Anatomical 
tables,"  with  explanations,  and  an  abridgment  of  bis  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  with  a  iriew  to  illustrate  still  farther  his 
treatise  on  that  subject.  The  plates  are  thirty-six  in  num- 
ber, large  folio.  The  figures  are  of  tbe  size  of  nature, 
and  principally  taken  from  subjects  prepared  for  tbe  pur- 
posew  Twenty-five  of  them  were  drawn  and  engraTed  by 
M.  Rymsdyke.  In  foraoing  the  remaining  eleven,  the 
author  acknowledges  he  received  considerable  assistance 
from  tbe  late  professor  Camper. 

This  author  had  the  fate  of  almost  all  ingenious  tuen,  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  some  of  his  eontempomries.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  was  Dr.  William  Burton,  practi- 
tioner  of  midwifery  at  York>  who  attacked  him  with  great 
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Mrimony;  and  Dr.  WiUiaim  Douglas,  who  styles  himi^lif 
physician  extraordinary  to  the  prince  of  Wales^  and  man- 
midwife,  addressed  two  letters  to  Dr.  SmeUie,  in  1748,  ac« 
cnsing  him  of  degrading  the  profession,  by  teaching  mid<i* 
wifery  at  a  very  low  price,  and  giving  certificates  to  pupils 
who  had  only  attended  him  a  few  weeks,  by  which  means 
the  number  of  practitioners  was  enormously  multiplied^ 
and  many  improper  persons  admitted.  Apothecaries,  he 
says,  resorted  to  the  doctor,  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  returned 
to  their  shops,  armed  with  diplomas  signed  by  the  professor^ 
attesting  their  proficiency  in  the  art.  These  were  framed 
and  hung  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  their  houses, 
and  were,  without  doubl;,  surveyed  with  veneration  by 
their  patients.  ^<  In  your  bills,''  he  says,  ^'  you  set  forth 
that  you  give  a  universal  lecture^  in  midwifery  for  half  a 
guinea,  or  four  lectures  for  a  guinea.''  In  these  universal 
lectures,  the  whole  mystery  of  the  art  was  to  be  unfolded. 
He  charges  him  also  with  hanging  out  a  paper  lanthorn, 
with  the  words  *^  Midwifery  taught  here  for  five  shillings,'* 
each  lecture,  we  presume.  This  was  certainly  an  huihili-^ 
ating  situation  for  a  man  of  so  much ^  real  merit.  Dr*' 
Douglas  relates  these  cases,  in  which  he  contends  that' 
SmelUe  had  acted  unscientifically  ;  and  particularly  says, 
that  he  suffered  one  of  the  women  to  die  by  not  giving 
timely  assistance.  To  the  charges  of  malpractice,  Dr. 
Smellie  answered,  by  giving  a  full  recital  of  die  <iases,  and 
referred  to  Dr.  Sands,  and  other  practitioners,  who  attended 
with  him.  His  answer  was  so  satisfactory,  that  Dr.  Douglas  * 
retracted  his  charges  in  his  second  letter.  On  the  other 
points,  Smellie  was  silent.  It  is  probable,  that,  having 
practised  the  first  nineteen  years  at  a  small  town  in  Scot- 
land, where  medical  fees  may  be  supposed  to  be  low,  he 
might  not  think  the  price  he  demanded  for  his  instructions 
so  insignificant  and.  inadequate  as  it  really  was.  Smellie  is 
said  to  have  been  coarse  in  his  person^  and  aukward  and ' 
unpleasing  in  his  manners,  so  that  he  never  rose  into  any 
great  estimation  among  persons  of  rank.  On  the  other 
band,  he  appears  to  have  had  an  active  and  ingenious ' 
mind,  with  a  solid  understanding  and  judgment.  Me  had  * 
a  peculiar  turn  to  mechanics,  which  was  evinced  by 
the  alterations  he  made  in  the  forceps,  crotchets,  and  > 
scissors,  which  all  received  considerable  improvements 
nnder  bis  hands ;  but  this  was  more  particularly  shewi)  by 
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the  elegant  constraction  of  his  phantoms,  or  machines,  6tt 
which  he  demonstrated  the  various  positions  of  the  ftetutf 
in  utero,  and  the  diiferent  species  of  labour.  That  he 
was  candid  and  modest  appears  through  every  page  of  hitf 
works ;  ready  on  all  occasions  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
others,  and  when  xsorrecting  their  errors  assuming  no  su-* 
periority  over  them.  We  will  conclude  this  account  with 
the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  appears  to  have  been 
well  acquainted'  with  bis  disposition  and  manners.  '<  No 
manr  was  more  ready  than  Dr.  Smellie  to  crave  advice  and 
assistance  when  danger  or  difficulty  occurred,  and  no  man 
was  more  communicative,  without  the  least  self-sufficiency 
or  ostentation.  He  never  officiously  intermeddled  in  the' 
concerns  of  others,  or  strove  to  insinuate  himself  into  prac-* 
tice  by  depreciating  the  character  of  his  neighbour ;  but 
anade  his  way  into  business  by  the  dint  of  merit  alone,  and 
i^aintained  his  reputation  by  the  most  beneficent  and  dis«> 
interested  behaviour.*'^ 

SM£LLI£  (Wiuiam),  a  naturalist  of  some  eminence^ 
was  bom  in  the  Pleasaunce,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  in  1740.  His  father,  Alexander  Smellie, 
was  a  master-builder  and  stone-mason,  and  a  good  classical 
scholar.  William  was  educated  at  a  school  in  the  village 
of  Duddingstone,  near  his  paternal  residence,  and,  when 
about  twelve  years  old,  was  bound  apprentice  to  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Balfour,  and  Neil,  printers  in  Edinburgh,  for 
the  term  of  six  years  and  a  half.  Such  was  his  diligence 
and  attention  to  the  business,  that,  two  years  before  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
correction  of  the  press,  and  during  this  time  he  attended 
some  of  the  classes  of  the  university;  In  1757  the  Edin-* 
burgh  Philosophical  Society  having  offered  a  prize  for  the 
most  accurate  edition  of  a  Latin  classic,  Mr.  Smellie,  bis 
biographer  says,  printed  an  edition  of  Terence,  to  which 
the  prize  was  adjudged.  It  was  published  in  1758,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Harwood  and  bis  successors  in  Classical 
Bibliography,  as  an  immaculate  edition ;  but  they  mention 
it  as  printed  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Balfour,  and  Neil,  witk* 
out  any  notice  of  Smellie.  His  biographer's  account  rs, 
that  when  the  prize  was  offered,  ^*  Mr.  Smellie,  in  the 
name  of  his  masters,  became  a  competitor,  and  produced 
an  edition  of  Terence,  in  duodecimo,  the  whole  of  which 
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he  set  up  and  oorrected  hiinself^  and  fqt  ^faich  the  priM 
(a  silver  medal)  was  awarded  to  hisma9UrsP^  Tbe  fact  we 
suspect  to  be,  that  his  masters  procare^  a  correct  text  of  , 
Terence,  prepared  for  the  press  by  some  scholar^  and  em- 
pipyed  their  apprentice  to  execute  the  mechanical  part  of 
cpmposipg  and  correcting  the  errors  of  the  press.  The 
e.dUion  itself  is  certainly^  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  typo- 
graphy. 

In  April  1759,  when  Mr.  SmelUe^a  apprenticeship  ex« 
pired,  h^  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Mqrray 
and  Cochrane,  printers  in  Edinburgh,  to  correct  the  press, 
and,  collect  articles  for  the  '*  Scots  ^s^gazifie/'  printed, by 
them,  &c.  In  this  employment  he  continued  until  1765j^ 
whenhe  entered  into  business  as  a  printeronbis  own  accpunl« 
While  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Murrayj,  be  employed  bis 
leisure  time  in  attei^ding  the  university  lectures,  on  litera- 
ture in  general,  and  on  medicine,  botany,  chemistry^  &c. 
To  the  study  of  natural  history  he  became  early  attached : 
and  in  1760  bad  collected  an  extensive  series  of  plants, 
wliicb  he  presented  to  Dr.  Hope,  then  professor  of  botany. 
He  afterwards,  in  1764,  gained  a  prize  medal  iot  a  *^  Dis«« 
sertation  on  the  sexes  of  Plants,^'  in  opposition  to  th§  opinions^ 
of  Linnaeus.  The.  substance  of  this  be  published  in  the  first 
^volume  of  his  **  Philosophy  of  Natural  History.''  While 
fae'.attended  the  botanical  lectures,  they  were  interrupted 
by  Dr.  Hope's  confinement  in  consequence  of  a  hurt ;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  doctor  was  so  sepsible  of  Mr.  Smellie'n 
abilities,  that,  he  requested  him  to  continue  the  lectures 
during  his  absence,  which  Mr.  Smellie  did  for  about  six 
weeks,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  fellow-students* 

An.bqnour  like  this,  for  an  honour  it  certainly  was,  could 
not  fail  t9  make  his  abilities  known  i  ^and  his  friepds  began 
now  to  solicit  him  to  follow  one  of  the  learned  professi^oa;. 
but  this  he  declined.  He  had  indeed  gone  through  a  cofu*, 
plete  coursf  of  studies  connected  with,  medicine,  t>ut  the 
only  result  of  his  labour  was  the ,  assista^ice  begai^e  Dr. 
Bficbap  in  the  compilajtion  of  that .  vefy  popular  work^ 
''pomejstiG  Medicine,"  first  published  in  1770.  In  1765, 
a3  befqre  noticed>  he  commenced  business  as  a  printer  with 
Messrs.  WiHiam  and  Robert  Auld ;  %nd  about  two  years 
after  Mr.  John  Balfour  was  added  to  the  firm,  but  before 
1771  the  Messrs.  Auld  had  quitted  it. 

One  of  Mr.  Smellie*s  earliest  literary  schemes  was  th^ 
fi(st  f^i^oP  of ^be  '^Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  Svols,. 
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499j  ^MisfalM  1(1  IV7I.  Of  tlri»  he  composecl)  or  com-* 
pitod, '  the  pritMiipil  -Brtidesi  and  superintended  the  whole ; 
fop  which  he  fieeii^d  the  sum  of  200/.  from  the  proprie^ 
tors ;  but  he  declined  taking  any  concern  in  the  second  or . 
snbseqiietK  ^<MMioM«*  In  177 S,  in  conjunction\witb  Dr.  ' 
OMbert  8«uftrt»  he  engi^^d  in  a  new  monthly  work,  entitled 
^'The  Edinburgb^Magazine  and  Review/*  which,  says  bis  ' 
biographer,  *^  would  have  succeeded, -if  the  management 
had  been  entirely  committed  to  the  calm,  judicious,  and 
conciliatory  controul  of  Mr.  Smellie.  But  owing  to  the 
harsh  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  severe  and  almost  in* 
discriminkte  satire  in  which  Dr.  Stuart  indulged,  sevjeral 
of  the 'Reviews  gave  great  offence  to  many  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  which  occasioned  the  sale  to  be  so  much 
diminished  'as  to'  r€}nder  it  a  losing  concern  to  the  adven* 
tur^n,  insomuch  that  it  was  discontinued  in  1776,  after 
the  prod^tion  of  forty-seven  numbers,"  fcc.  It  appears. 
However,  from  the  long  account  given  of  this  Review,  by 
bis  biographer,  that  Mr.  Smellie  partook  largely  in  the  ar- 
rogance, gross  levity,  and  want  of  feeling,  which  distin- 
^ished  Dr.  Stuart's  writings.  The  wonder  is,  that  thejr 
snottld  not  succeed  in  a  mode  of  reviewing,  now  so  po- 
pular. In  1781,  Mr.  Smellie  published  his  tranriation  of 
BirfFon's  Natural  History,  in  8  vols,  ^^o^'  which  became  a' 
labourite,  and  has  c^ten  been  reprinted. 

In  1790,  Mr.  SmeHie  pifbHshed  the  first  volume  of  the 
ohly  work,  except 'his  traifehttion  of  Buffijt),  for  which  he 
i#lilC^y  to  be  remember^d,^  *<  The' Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,"  4to.   '  This  alone,  says  his  biographer,  would 
have  amply  suflfeed  to  establish  the  fame  of  Mr.  Smellie  as 
a  msA  of  learning  and  talents,^  if  his  name  hitd  never  been 
c&c^iAndi  witfi  any  other  ^teraiy  enterprise. '  A  second  ^ 
volume  was  Ifefr  by 'MmMU  mafeu^crij^l,  wbieh*  was  published'^ 
after  his  dealbby  his  son,  in  1799.     9/lt.  BriieHi^  phUposcM^ 
to  have  undeHaken  the  cdmpomtien  6(^'it^e%\fb  hio^^*^ 
phical  ihemoirs  of  the  lives  and«^^fhht^s'of  f^toeh  authc^sttV* 
had  employed  htm  to  print  their  works.  '-  Ttl  -  thtt^  be  hiS' 
made  iome  progress  <;  and  his  lives  of  H!ime,'9ihif!ty,  W6v/to^l 
and  Radius,  have. been  siiice  puMUhed,Mn  eneWtMieoc-  * 
tav6;  and  alfhohgh  we  are  fir  from  thinldng'lMm'^odAi*^' 
in  that^Speciei  of  eomposition,  and'cdti^A^r  the  author  aa^' 
rather  pBitiM;  we  should  have  BeM^af^py  to  have  the^ist'- 
completed  which  «his  biogrjBipber  i^ve^  o£  intended  lives. 
The  Scotch  Uterati  have  be^  too  neglectful  xii  ^yr  en^ 
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Mht  men ;  but  8oiii6  e jttelle^nt  jipecivent  have  lately  ap« 

{)eared,  as  Forbes^s  Life  of  Beattici  and  lord  Woodbous* 
ee^s  Life  of  Kames ;  and  we  hdpe  for  more  from  men  of 
equal  taleutsc 

Mr.  Smellie  died  Juiie  24»  li9Si  ated  from  the  dabo- 
late  character  giveu  of  him  by  hit  biographer  wd  should 
have  little  inclination  to  make  any  deductions,  if  be  bad 
not  too  often  presented  Us  with  traits  of  character  by  no 
means  of  the  amiable  kind,  add  if  we  did  not  find  in  bis 
works  certain  impious  levities  which  are  unpardonable* 
Mr.  Smellie^s  memory  will  be  best  preserved  by  his  ^*  Phi-^ 
losophy  of  Natural  History/*  and  his  translation  of  BuflTon ; 
but  he  cannot  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  in  lite* 
rature«  ^ 

SMETON  (Thomas),    a  learned  Scotch  divine,    and 
principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  was  born  at  Gask, 
near  Perth,  in  i536«     He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew^s,  apd  afterwards  studied  for  some  time  at 
Paris.     He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  during  a  residence  of 
three  years  the're,  entered  into  the  society  0f  the  Jesuits. 
After  returning  to  Scotland,  on  account  of  some  private 
business,  he  again  visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  until 
1571.     At  this  time  Mr.  Thomas  Maitland,   a  younger 
brother  of  Lithington^s,  prevailed  on  Mr.  Smeton  to  ac- 
company him  to  Italy,  where  Maitland  died.     After  bis 
death,  Smeton  went  to  Geneva,  and  by  conversing  with 
the  reformers,  was  confirmed  in  an  intention  be  bad  before 
meditated,  of  quitting  tbe  church  of  Rome.     Froni  Getievm 
he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  narrowly  escuped  tbe  mas- 
sacre, and  came  home  with  the  English  ambassador^  sit 
Thomas  Walsiogbam.    Immediately  on  bis  arrival,  he  pub- 
licly fetiounced  popery,  and  settled  at  Colcheter  ill  Essex, 
as  a  school-master.    In  15TS,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
joined  Knox  and  the  other  reformers,  was  apponited  minis^ 
car  of  Paisley,  and  member  of  the  general  assembly  which 
aett  at  Edinburgh  in  tbe  same  year,  and  was  chosen  mode- 
rator in  the  assembly  of  1579.    He  was  soon  after  made 
principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  died  in  1583« 
Archbishop  Spotswood  says,  he  was  a  man  *^  learned  in  the 
languages,  aad  well  teen  in  the  ancient  fathers/*     His 
only  publication  ia  entitled  *'  Responsio  ad  Hamiltonii  dia- 
togum,**  Edinb.  157>i  tfO^  a  defence  of  the  prcakryterians ; 
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to  which  is  added^  his  ^<  Eximii  viri  Joannis  Knoxii,  Scoti- 
canse  ecclesias  instaoratoris,  vera  extremas  vita;  et  obitui 
historla."  * 

SMIGLECIUS  (Martin),  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Poland,  and  born  in  1562.  He  entered  annong  the. 
Jesuits  at  l^onae  in  158l,  and  made  great  progress  in  his 
studies.  Being  sent  back  to  Poland,  he  taught  philosophy 
at  Wilnafor  four  years,  and  divinity  Tor  ten.  He  became, 
from  his  reputation  for  learning,  rector  of  several  colleges, 
and  superi6r  of  the  convent  at  Cracow.  Me  died  July  26, 
1618,  at  the  age  of  fifty -six.  He^published  many  works 
against  the  Protestants,  and  particularly  against  the  Soci« 
nians,  but  merits  notice  chiefly  for  his  system  of  *^  Logic,** 
printed  at  Ingoistadt,  16 IS,  2  vols.  4to.  Rapin  styles 
this  a  noble  work^  and  it  certainly  once  bad  considerable 
reputation.  * 

.  SMlTll  (Adam),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'* 
was  the  only  son  of  Adam  Smith,  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms at  Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  June  5, 
1723,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was 
originally  t)f  ai\  infirm  and  sickly  constitution,  and  being 
thus  precluded  from  more  active  amusements,  had  hfs  na- 
tural turn  for  books  and  studious  pleasures  very  early  con- 
.firmed  in  his  mind.  At  three  years  of  age  he  was  stolen 
by  vagrants,  but  Was  happily  recovered,  and  preserved  to 
be  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  learned  world,  and  the 
great  improver  of  commercial  science.  His  education  was 
begun  at  a  school  iu  Kirkaldy,  and  continued  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  to  which  he  went  in  17^7,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1740,  when  he  removed  to  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  as. an  exhibitioner,  on  Snell^s  foundation.  The 
studies  to  which  he  first  attached  himself  at  Glasgow,  were 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  these,  however,  did 
not  long  divert  him  from  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his 
ntitid.  The  study  of  human  nature  in  all  its  branches, 
^lore  particularly  of  the  political  history  of  mankind,  opened 
a  boundless  field  to  bis  curiosity  and  ambition ;  and  while 
it  afforded  scope  to  all  the  various  powers  of  his  versatile 
and  comprehensive  genius,  gratified  his  ruling  passion  of 
contributing, to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  society. 

1  Mackenzie's  Scots  Wtit«rt,  vol*  iII.-'|f'Rie'i  Lile«f  Knor. 
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T<i  this  study,  diversified  by  polite  literature,  be  seems  to 
bave  devoted  himself  after  his  removal  from  Oxford.  It 
may  be  presumed,  that  the  lectures  of  the  profound  and 
eloc3[uent  Dr.  Hutcheson,  which  he  attended  before  he  left 
Glasgow,  had  a  considerable  eifect  in  directing  his  talents 
to  their  proper  objects.  It  was  also  at  this  period  of  his 
life  that  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  the  study  of 
languages.  He  had  been  originally  destined  for  the  church 
of  England,  and  with  that  view  was  sent  to  Oxford,  but, 
after  seven  years'  residence  there,  not  finding  au  inclina- 
tion for  that  profession,  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  to  his 
ttjother. 

In  1751  .Mr.  Smith  was  elected  professor  of  logic  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow;  and  the  year  following,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cragic,  the  immediate  s,uccessor  of  Dr.Hutche- 
son,  i!e  was  removed  to  the  professorship  of  nioral  philo- 
sophy in  that  university.  His  lectures  in  both  these  pro- 
fe^sorships  were  of  the  most  mivsteHy  kind,  but  no  part 
of  them  has  been  preserved,  except  what  he  himself  pub- 
lished in  his  two  principal  works.  A  general  sketch  of  his 
lectures  has  indeed  been  given  by  hi«  biographer,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  pupils,  from  which  it  appears  that  his 
lectures  on  logic  were  at  once  original  and  profound.  His 
course  of  moral  philosophy  consisted  of  four  parts  ;  tiie  first 
contained  natural  theology,  or  the  proofs  ot  the  Beiugaftd 
Attributes-  of  God ;  the  second  comprehended  ethics, 
strictly  so  called,  and  cKMisisted  chiefly  of  the  doctriues 
which  he  published  afterwards  in  his  '■'  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments."  In  the  third  part  be  treated  more  at  length 
of  that  branch  of  morality  which  relates  to  jus'tice.  This 
also  he  intended  to  give  to  the  pttt>Uc ;  hot  this  itit'ention, 
which  is  meutioned  in  the  couchi^iofi  of  the  "  Theory  qf  , 
Moral  Sentiments,'*  be  did  not  live  to  fulfil.  In  tbe  fourth 
and  last  part  of  his  lectures  he  examined  those  political  re- 
gulations which  are  founded,  4iot  upon  the  principle  of 
justice,  but  of  expediency.  Under  this  vrew  he  considered 
the  political  institution^  relating  to  edmmerce,  to  finances^ 
to  ecclesiastieat  and  miliary  'establishments.  What  he  de- 
livered on  these  subjects  formed  th«  substance  of  the  w6rk 
which  he  afterwards  publish^  under  the  title  of  "  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions.*' li^hepe  was  no  situation  in  which  his  abilities  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage  'tb»A  <^at  of  a  professor.  la 
dieliveriog  his  lectures  be  trusted  almost  entirely  to  extefm* 
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porary  elocution*  His  manner,  though  not  graceful, 
was  plain  and  unaffected ;  and,  as  he  seemed  to  be  always 
interested  in  his  subject,  he  never  failed  to  interest  his 
hearers*  His  reputation  was  accordingly  raised  very 
high,  and  a  multitude  of  students  from  a  great  distance 
r<^sorted  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  merely  on  bis  ac- 
count. 

It  does  not  appear  that  be  made  any  public  trial  of  bia 
powers  as  a  writer  before  the  year  1755, -when  he  furnished 
some  criticisms  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  to  a  periodical 
work  called  *^  The  Edinburgh  Review,^'  which  was  then 
begun, ,  but  was  not  carried  on  beyond  two  numbers.  In 
1 759  he  first  published  his  ^'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,'' 
to  which  he  afterwards  subjoined  '^  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  Languages,  and  on  the  different  Genius  of  those 
which'are  original  and  compoutnled." 

After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Dr.  Smith  remained  / 
four  years  at  Glasgow,  discharging  bis  official  duties  with 
increasing  reputation.  Towards  the  end  of  1763  be  re- 
ceived an  invitatidn  from  Mr.  Charles  Towusend  to  accom- 
pany the  duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels  ;  and  the  liberal 
terms  of  the  proposal,  added  to  a  strong  desire  of  visiting 
the  continent  of  Europe,  induced  him  to  resign  his  profes- 
sorship at  Glasgow.  Early  in  the  year  1764  he  joined  the 
duke  of  Buccleugh  in  London,  and  in  March  sec  out  with' 
him  for  the  continent.  Sir  James  Macdohald,  afterwards 
so  justly  lamented  by  Dr.  Smith  and  many  other  distin* 
guished  persons,  as  a  young  man  of  the  highest  accom-- 
plishments  and  virtues,  met  them  at  Dover.  After  a  few 
days  passed  at  Paris,  they  settled  for  eighteen  months  at 
Tboulouse,  and  then  took  a  tour  through  the  south  of 
France  to  Geneva,  where  they  passed  two  months.  About 
Christmas  1765  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  there  remained 
till  the  October  following..  ,By  the  recomipendations  of 
David  Hvinie,  with  whom  Dr.  Smith  had  been  united  ia 
strict  friendship  from^  the  year  1752,  they  were  introduced 
to  the  society  of  the  Brst  wits  in  France,  but  who  were^also 
unhappily  the  most  ndtorious  deists.  The  biographer  of 
Dr.  A.  Smith  has  told  us,  in  the  words  of  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh himself,  that  he  and  his  noble  pupil  lived  together 
in  the  most  uninterrupted  harmony  during  the  three  yearn 
of  their  travels ;  and  that  their  friendship  continued  to  the 
end  of  Dr.  Smithes  life,  whose  loss  was  then  sincerely  re^ 
grettedj>y  the  survivor.  , 
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The  next  ten  years  of  Dr.  A.  Smith's  life  were  passed  in  a 
Te^irement  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  late  mi- 
grations. With  the  exception  of  a  few  visits  to  Edinburgh 
and  London,  he  passed  the  whole  of  this  period  with  his  mo- 
ther at  Kirkaldy,  occupied  habitually  in  intense  study.  His 
friend  Hume,  who  considered  a  town  as  the  trite  acene  fpr 
a  man  of  letters,  in  vain  attempted  to  seduce  him  from  his 
retirement;  till  ^t  length,  in  the  beginning 'of  1776,  he 
accounted  for  his  long  retreat  by  the  publication  of  his 
*^  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nil- 
tions,'*  2  vols.  4to.  This  book  is  well  known  as  the  most 
profound  and  perspicuous  dissertation  of  its  kind  that  t|i|e 
world  has  ever  seen.  About  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  this  work  the  author  w^s  appointed  one  of  the  commit-- 
sioners  of  the  customs  in  Scotland.  The  greater  part  of 
these  two  years  he  passed  in  London,  in  a  society  too  e:^- 
tensiye  and  varied  to  allow  him  much  time  fo^  study.  In 
consequence  of  his  new  appointment,  he  returned  in  1778 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  enjoyed  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life  in  affluence,  and  among  the  companions  of  bis  youth. 
'^During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh," 
says  his  biographer,  ^'  his  studies  seemed  to  be  entirely 
suspended ;  and  his  passion  for  letters  served  only  to  amu$e 
bis  leisure  and  to  animate  his  conversation.  The  infirmities 
of  age,  of  which  he  very  early  began  to  feel  the  approaches, 
reminded  him  at  last,  when  it  was  too  late^  of  what  he  yet 
owed  to  the  public  and  to  his  own  fame.  The  principal 
materials  of  the  works  which  he  had  announced  had  long 
ago  been  collected,  and  little  probably  was  wanting^  but  a 
few  years  of  health  ai^d  retirement,  to  bestow  on  them  that 
systematical  arrangement  in  which  he  delighted ;  and  th9 
ornaments  of  that  flowing,  and  apparently  artless  style, 
which  he  had  studioqsly  cultivated,  but  which,  after  all  his 
e^sperience  and  composition,  he  adjusted  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty to  his  own  taste."  The  death  of  his  mother  in  1784, 
who,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  had  possessed  her  faculties 
unimpaired,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  health,  and  that 
of  a  cousin,  who  had  assisted  in  superintending  his  house- 
hold, in  1 788,  contributed  to  frustrate  his  projects.  Though 
he  bore  his  losses  with  firmness,  his  health  and  spirits  'gra- 
dually declined,  and,  in  July  1790,  he  died  of  a  chronic 
obstruction  in  his  bowels,  which  bad  been  lingering  and 
painful.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  gave  orders  to 
destroy  all  his  manuscripts,  with  the  exception  of  somo 
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detaobed  essays,  which  be  }eft  to  the  care  of  his  executora, 
and  wbich  have  since  been  published  in  one  volume  4to, 
in  1795. 

Of  his  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments,  of  the  origioa-> 
lity  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  the  extent,  variety, 
and  correctness  of  his  information,  the  fertility  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  ornaments  which  his  rich  imagination  bad 
borrowed  from  classical  culture,  Dr.  A.  Smith  has  left  be* 
bind  him  lasting  moD^ments.  To  his  private  worth  tbe 
most  certain  o^  ail  testimonies  may  be  found  in  that  con6* 
dence,  respect,  and  attBchment,  which  followed  him  through 
the  various  relations  of  life.  With  all  his  talents,  however^ 
.  he  is  acknowledged  not  to  have  been  fitted  for  the  general 
commerce  of  the  world,  or  the  business  of  active  life.  His 
habitual  abstraction  of  thought  tendered  him  inattentive  to 
common  objects,  and  he  frequently  exhibited  instances  of 
absence,  which  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  tbe  fancy 
of  Addison  or  La  Bruyere.  Even  in  his  childhood  this  ha-f 
bit  begaxi  to  shew  itself.  In  his  external  form  and  appear^r 
auce  there  was  nothing  uncommon.  He  never  sat  for  his 
picture  ;  but  a  medallion,  executed  by  Tassie,  conveys  an 
exact  idea  of  his  profile,,  and  of  the  general  expression  of 
his  countenance.  The  valuable  library  which  he  had  col- 
lected was  bequeathed,  with  the  rest  of  his  property)  to  his 
cousin,  Mr.  David  Douglas. 

One  thing,  however,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  A.  Smith,  of  which  his  biographer  has  not  though^ 
fit  to  take  the  smallest  notice ;  and  that  is  bis  infidelity. 
When  hi«  friend  Hume  died,  he  published  the  life  which 
that  celebrated  sceptic  had  written  of  himself;  with  such 
rert>arks  as  proved,  but  too  plainly,  that  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  religion  were  nearly  tbe  same  with  those  of 
the  deceased.  This  publication,  which  apparently  was  in- 
tended to  strike  a  powerful  blow  against  Christianity,  and  to 
give  pi-oportionarl)le  support  to  the  cause  of  deism,  produced 
an 'anonymous  letter  to  Dr.  A.  Smith  from  the  Clarendoq 
press;  which  was  afterwards  known  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pe\\  of  Dr.  Home.  In  this  celebrated  letter,  ^he  argu« 
ment  is  so  clear,  and  the  humour  so  easy  and  natural,  that 
it  produces  an  eflect  which  4io  one  but  a  determined  infidel 
can  resist  or  recent.  Dr.  A*  Smith  had  assumed  an  air  of 
great  sc4emnity  in  his  defen/ce  of  his  friend  Hume  ;  but  the 
ai|thor  of  the  letter  treats  tbem^  both  with  a  jocularity  which 
has. wonderful  force.     H/e  alludes  to  certaipianecclotes  coo- 
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cernirjg  Hume,  wbicb  &rQ  v^ry  inconsistf  |i|  with  the  account 
given  in  liis  life :  for  at  the  very  period  when  \\^  is  reppftea 
to  have  been  in  the  utmost  tranquillity  pf  spirits,  i>one  of 
bis  friends  copld  venture  to  fp^ntion  Dr.  Beattie  iq  bis  prer 
sence,  ^^  lest  it  $hould  thrpw  hioi  into  a  fit  of  passion  and 
swearing.^^  From  whatever  unfortunate  cause  this  biay  ii) 
Dr.  Adam  Smith's  mind  ?irQ?e,  whether  from  his  intimacy 
with  Hume,  from  bis  tga  earnest  desire  to  account  for  every 
thing  metaphysically,  or  from  a  subsequent 'intercpurse 
with  the  iqfidel  wits  and  philosophers  of  France,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  only  material  stain  upon  a  qhar^cter 
of  much  excellence.^ 

SMITH  (Charles),  an  able  writer  on  the  subject  of  the 
corn-trade,  was  born  at  Stepney,  in  17 }3.  His  father  wz^^ 
Charles  Smith)  whooccupied  several  mills  by  descent,  and 
erected  those  great  establishments  of  the  kind  at  Barking  i^ 
Essex,  from  which  he  retired  to  Croydon,  where  he  died  in 
)761.  Our  author  succeeded,  on  his  father's  retirement^ 
to  the  occupation  pf  his  predecessors  :  bpt,  having  a  com- 
petent fortune,  left  the  active  management  to  his  partner 
and  relation,  while  he  found  leisure  to  pursue  bis  inquiries 
at  Barking,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  a  country  magistrate. 
In  1748,  he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lefevre^ 
brother  to  Peter  Lefevre,  who  had  established  the  largesj; 
malt-distillery  in  England  ;  and  from  henceforth  he  rfjsjded 
^mong  his  wife's  relations  at  Stratford  in  Essex.  Here, 
inquisitive  and  industrious,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  corn-trade,^  and  policy  of  the  corn-laws, 
and  was  induced  by  the  scarcity  of  1757,  to  lay  the  result 
of  his  labours  on  this  subject  before  the  public,  in  thre^ 
valuable  tracts  published  in  1758  and  1759.  These  wer? 
well  received,  and  the  author  livi^  to  see  ^n  edition  o^ 
them  published  by  the  city  of  London;  to  hear  his  wor)c 
quoted  with  approbation  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  '^  Wealtfi 
of  Nations  ;*'  and  tp  pbserve  his  recommendations  adopted 
.by  parliament,  l^^t  in  ^be  mid^t  of  these  enjoyments  h^ 
died  by  a  fall  from  hi;^  horse,  Feb.  8,  1777,  aged  sixty- 
three.  His  only  son,  Charles  Smith,  esq.  was  lately  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Westbury  in  Wiltshire.  Mr,  Smithes 
tracts  OQ  corn  bad  become  very  scarce,  when  in  1804  they 

1  Life  by  Dugald  Stewart,  esq.  first  published  in  the  Trantaetims  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  ^inbar^  ant  linoa  vUh  Ibe  Lirei  of  Reid  Asd  Robcitipn. 
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were  re-published  by  George  Cbftlmen,  esq.  with  a  memolf 
of  the  author.^ 

SMITH  (Cha|(I«otte),  an  elegant  poetess,  was  born  in 
J1749.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Turner,  esq.  a 
gentleman  of  Sussex,  whose  seat  was  at  Stoke,  near  Guil- 
ford ;  but  he  had  another  hous^  at  Bignor  Park,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arun,  where  ahe  passed  many  of  her  earliest 
years,  amidst  scenery  which  had  nursed  the  fancies  of  Ot<* 
way  and  Collins,  and  where  erery  charm  of  nature  seems 
to  have  left  the  most  lively  and  distinct  impression  on  her 
mind.  She  discovered  from  a  very  early  age  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  reading,  which  was  checked  by  an  aunt,  who  h'ad 
the  care  of  her  education ;  for  she  bad  lost  her  mother  aU 
most  in  her  infancy.  From  her  twelfth  to  her  fifteenth 
year,  her  father  resided  occasionally  in  London,  atid  she 
was  iotroduced  into  various  society.  It  is  said  that  before 
she  was  sixteen,  she  married  Mr.  Smith,  a  partner  in  hia 
ifather^s  house,  who  was  a  West  India  merchant,  and  also 
an  ^ast  India  director ;  an  ill-assorted  match,  and  the  prime 
sQwcfie  of  all  her  future  misfortunes.  After  she  had  resided 
soqie  time  in  London,  and  partly  in  the  viciqity,  Mr.  Smith*! 
fatbfsry  who  could  never  persuade  his  son  to  give  hi*  time 
or  care  sufficiently  to  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged^ 
allowed  him  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  purchased  for 
h  im  Ly ss  farm  in  Hampshire. 

In  this  situation,  Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  now  eight  children, 
passed  several  anxiops  apd  important  years.  Her  husband 
was  imprudent,  kept  a  larger  establishment  than  suited  his 
fortune,  and  engaged  in  injudicious  and  wild  speculations 
in  agricultqre.  She  foresaw  the  storm  that  was  gathering 
.over  her;  but  she  had  no  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  she  en- 
deavoured to  console  her  uneasiness  by  recurring  to  the 
muse,  whose  first  visitings  had  added  force  to  the  pleasures 
of  her  childhoodw  *^  When  in  the  beech  woods  of  Hamp-^ 
sbire,^''  she  says,  **  I  first  struck  the  chords  of  the  melan- 
choly lyre:  its  notes  were  never  intended  for  the  public' ear: 
it  was  upaflFected  sorrow  drew  them  forth :  I  wrote  mourn- 
fully, because  I  was  unhappy.** 

In  1776,  Mr.  Smith's  father  died  ;  in  four  or  five  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Smith  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for 
Hampshire,  and  immediately  afterwards,  his  affairs  were 
brought  to  a  crisis,  and  he  was  confined  in  the  King's^bench 

1  from  Mr«  Chalmers's  Memoir. 
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prison.  There  Mrs.  Smith  accompanied  bimy^  and  passed 
with  him  the  greater  part  of  his  conBnement,  \vhich  lasted 
seven  months,  and  it  was  by  her  exertions  principally,  that 
he  was  liberated.  At  this  unhappy  period,  she  had  recoui*se 
to  those  talents,  which  had  hitherto  been  cul^vated  only 
for  her  own  private  gratification.  She  collected  together 
3  few  of  those  poems,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  the  sight  of  one  or  two  friends,  and  had  them  printed  at 
Chichester  in  1784,  4to,  with  the  title  *' Elegiac  Sonnets 
and  other  Essays.'*  A  second  edition  was  eagerly  called 
for  in  the  same  year. 

The  little  happiness  she  enjoyed  from  Mr.  Smithes  libera- 
tion was  soon  clouded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  France 
tQ  avoid  the  importunity  of  his  creditors.  Thither  likewise 
Mrs.  Sioith  accompanied  him;  and  after  immediately  re- 
turning with  the  vain  hope  of  settling  his  affairs,  again 
passed  over  to  the  continent,  where  having  hired  a  dreary 
chateau  in  Normandy,  they  spent  an  anxious,  forlorn,  and 
ejcpensive  winter,  which  it  required  all  her  fortitude,  snr- 
rounded  by  so  many  children  and  so  many  cares,  to  survive. 
The  next  year  she  was  called  on  again  to  try  her  efforts  in 
England.  Iii  this  she  so  far  succeeded  as  to  enable  ber 
husband  to  return ;  soon  after  which  they  hired  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Mill  family  at  Wolbeding  in  Sussex. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  exert  her  faculties  again  as 
a  means  of  support;  and  she  translated  a  little  novel  of  abb£ 
Prevost ;  and  made  a  selection  of  extraordinary  stories  from 
'^  Les  Causes  Celebres''  of  the  French,  which  she  entitled 
''  The  Romance  of  Real  Life."  Soon  after  this  she  was 
once  more  left  to  herself  by  a  second  flight  of  her  husband 
abroad  ;  and  she  removed  with  her  children  to  a  small  cot- 
tage in  another  part  of  Sussex,  whence  she  published  a  new 
edition  of  her  ^*  Sonnets,^*  with  many  additions,  which  af-i 
-  forded  her  a  temporary  relief.  In  this  retirement,  stimu-i< 
lated  by  necessity,  she  ventured  to  try  her  powers  of  brigi-. 
nal  composition  in  a  novel  called  *^  Emmeline,  or  the  Or- 
phan of  the  Castle,"  1788.  This,  says  her  biographer, 
*'  displayed  such  a  simple  energy  of  language,  such  an 
accurate  and  lively  delineation  of  character,  such  a  purity 
of  sentiment,  and  such  exquisite  scenery  of  a  picturesque 
and  rich,  yet  most  unaffected  imagination,  as  gave  it  a  hold 
upon  all  readers  of  true  taste,  of  a  new  aud  captivating 
kind."  The  success  of  this  novel  encouraged  her  to  pro- 
duce others  for  some  successive  years,  *^  with  equal  felicity. 
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vilh  an  inagliiation  still  unexhausted,  and  a  command  of 
language,  and  a  variety  of  character,  which  have  not  yet 
received  their  due  commendation.''  *'  Ethelinde''  appeared 
ID  1789;  «  Celestina''  in  179i ;  "Desmond"  in  1792; 
and  "  The  Old  Manor  House"  in  1793.  To  these  succeeded 
**  The  Wanderings  of  Warwick ;"  the  "  Banished  Man  j" 
**Montalbert;"  "Marchmont;"  "The young  Philosopher/* 
and  the  "  Solitary  Wanderer,"  making  in  all  38  volumes. 
They  were  not,  however,  all  equally  successful.  She  waa 
led  by  indignant  feelings  to  intersperse  much  of  her  private 
history  and  her  law-suits ;  and  this  again  involved  h^r  some- 
times in  a  train  of  political  sentiment,  which  was  by  no 
means  pppuUr,  and  bad  it  been  just,  was  out  of  place  in  a 
moral  fictioup 

Besides  these,  Mrs.  Smith  wrote  several  beautiful  little 
volumes    for  .  young    persons,  entitled  "  Rqral   Wa)k4  \ 
**  Rambles  Farther;"  "Minor  Morafls,"  and  "  Convecsa 
tions ;"  and  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  called  '*  The  Emigrant, 
in  addition  to  a  second  volume  of  "  Sonnets." 

During  this  long  peripd  of  constant  literary  e?certion, 
which  alone  seemed  su'i]Scient  to  have  occupied  all  her  timf^ 
Mrs.  Smith  bad  both  family  griefs  and  family  business  qf 
the  most  perplexing  and  overwhelming  nature  to  contend 
with.  Her  eldest  son  had  been  many  years  absent  as  a 
writer  in  Bengal ;  her  second  surviving  son  died  of  a  rapid 
and  violent  fever ;  her  third  son  lost  bis  leg  at  Dunkirk,  a« 
an  ensign  in  the  24th  regiment,  and  her  eldest  daughter 
CJcpired  within  two  years  after  her  marriage.  The  graod* 
father  of  her  children  bad  left  his  property,  which  lay  in 
the  West  Indies,  in.  the  hands  of  trustees  andagents>  and 
it  was  long  unproductive  to  l^r  family.  Some  arrangements 
are  said  to  have  been  attempted  befpra  ber  death  which 
^promised  success,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were 
completed.  Her  husbaud,  who  seems  never  to  have  con- 
quered bis  babits  of  imprudence,  died,  it  is  said,  in  legal 
confinement^  in  March  1806;  and  on  Oct.  28  following, 
Mrs.  Smith  died  at.Telford,  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  after 
a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  the  ut* 
most  patience. 

The  year  following  her  death  an  additional  volume  of  her 
poetry  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Beachy  Head  and 
other  Poems,"  which  certainly  did  not.  diminish  ber  welU 
earned  and  acknowledged  reputation  as  a  genuine  child  of 
genius.    Her  novels  may  be  forgotten,  a(H)>  ^^  believe^ 
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#re  in  a  gveat  laeafture  8o  at  present;  but  we  agree  with  her 
kind  eulogist,  that  of  her  poetrj  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  ia 
terms  too  high,  ^^  There  is  so  much  unaffected  elegance : 
so  much  pathos  and  harmony  in  it  '•  the  images  are  so  sooth- 
jug,  and  so  delightful ;  and  the  sentiments  so  touching,  so 
consonant  to  the  best  movements  of  the  heart,  that  uo 
reader  of  pure  taste  can  grow  weary  of  perusing  them.^* 
It  was  reported  that  her  family  intended  to  publish  meoooirs 
.of  her  life,  and  a  collection  of  her  letters ;  but  as  at  the 
distance  of  almost  ten  years  nothing  of  this  kind  has  ap* 
peared,  we  presume  that  the  design,  for  whatever  reason, 
has  been  abandoned.' 

SMITH  (Edmund),  one  of  those  writers  who,  without 
much  labour  have  attained  high  reputation,  and  who  are 
inentioned  with  reverence  rather  for  the  possession  than  the 
exertion  of  uncommon  abilities,  was  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
Keale,  an  eminent  merchant,  by  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
baron  Lechmere;  and  born  in  1668.  Some  misfortunes  of 
bis  father,  which  were  soon  after  followed  by  his  death, 
occasioned  the  son  to  be  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  married  his  father's  sister.  This  gen- 
tleman treated  him  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  child  ;  and  placed  him  at  Westminster-School 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby,  After  the  death  of  his  gene- 
rous guardian,  young  Neale,  in  gratitude,  thought  proper 
to  assume  the  name  of  Smith.  He  was  elected  from  West- 
minster to  Cambridge,  but,  being  offered  a  studentship, 
voluntarily  removed  to  Christ-church  in  Oxford ;  and  was 
there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained  as  Jong  as  she 
lived  ;  after  wbich^  he  continued  a  member  of  that  society 
till  within  five  years  of  his  own  death.  •  Some  time  before 
he  left  Christ  church,  he  was  sent  for  by  bis  motlier  to 
Worcester,  and  acknowledged  by  her  as  a  legitio^ate  son  ; 
which  his  friend  Oidisworth  mei^tions,  he  says,  to  wipe  off 
the  aspersions  that  some  had  igitorantly  cast  on  his  birth« 
He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  college  and  univer- 
sity with  unusual  applause ;  and  acquired  a  great  reputation 
in  the  schools  both  for  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  disputation. 
He  had  a  long  and  perfect  intimacy  with  all  the  Creek  and 
Latin  classics;  with  whom  he  had  carefully  compared 
whatever  was  worth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 

tf 

1  From  an  ele^'ant  tribute  to  her  memory  in  the  Ceos.  Lit.  toI.  IV.— Gent. 
Mmg.  Tol.  L&XVL 
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Italian  languages,  and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  oiF"  his 
own  country.  He  considered  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one 
and  the  same  plan,  the  art  of  poetry. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down 
in  miscellaneous  collections.  His  celebrated  tragedy,  called 
'^  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,*'  was  acted  at  the  theatre  royal 
in  1707.  This  play  was  introduced  upon  the  stage  at  a 
time  when  the  Italian  opera  so  much  engrossed  the  polite 
world,  that  sense  was  thought  to  be  sacrificed  to  sound  : 
and  this  occasioned  Addison,  who  wrote  the  prologue,  to 
satirize  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  public.  The  chief  excel- 
lence of  this  play,  which  has  been  praised  far  beyond  its 
merits,  is  the  versification.  It  is  not  destitute  of  the  pa- 
thetic ;  but  is  so  wonderfully  inferior,  not  only  to  the  Hip- 
polytus  of  Euripides,  but  even  to  the  Ph^dre  of  Racine, 
and  is  so  full  of  glaring  faults,  that  it  is  astonishing  how 
Addison  could  tolerate  it,  or  how  it  codid  be  made  even  a 
temporary  fashion  to  admire  it.  It  is  now  as  little  thought 
of  as  it  deserves.  This  tragedy,  with  "  A  Poem  to  the 
Memory  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,"  his  most  intimate  friend, 
three  or  four  odes,  and  a  Latin  oration  spoken  publicly  at 
Oxford,  "  in  laudem  Thomae  Bodleii,*'  were  published  in 
1719,  under  the  name  of  his  Works,  by  his  friend  Oldis- 
wortb,  who  prefixed  a  chai;acter  of  Smith. 

He  died  in  1710,  in  his  forty-second  year,  at  the  seat 
of  George  Ducket,  esq.  called  Hartham,  in  Wiltshire; 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  there.  Some  time 
before  bis  death,  he  engaged  in  considerable  undertakings ; 
and  raised  expectations  in  the  world,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  gratify.  Oldisworth  observes,  that  he  had  seen  of  his 
about  ten  sheets  of  Pindar,  translated  into  English ;  which, 
be  says,  exceeded  any  thing  in  that  kind  he  could  ever  hope 
for  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn  out  a  plan  for  a  tragedy 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  had  written  several  scenes  of  it ;  a 
subject  afterwards  nobly  executed  by  Mr.  Rowe.  But  his 
greatest  undertaking  was  a  translation  of  Longinus,  to  which 
he  proposed  a  large  addition  of  notes  and  observations  of 
his  own,  with  an  entire  system  of  the  art  of  poetry  in  three 
books,  under  the  titles  of  "  thoughts,  diction^  and  figure.** 
He  intended  also  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
English  poets ;  and  to  animadvert  upon  their  several  beau- 
ties and  defects. 
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Oldhworth  has  represented  Sqiith  as  a  man  abounding 
with  qualities  both  good  and  great ;  and  that  may  perhaps 
be  true,  in  some  degree,  though  amplified  by  the  partiality 
of  friendship.  He  had,  nevertheless,  some  defects  in  his 
conduct :  one  was  an  extreme  carelessness  in  the  particUi- 
lar  of  dress ;  which  singularity  procured  him  the  name  of 
*^  Captain  Rag.'*  The  ladies,  it  is  said,  at  once  commended 
and  reproved'  him,  by  the  name  of  the  ^'  handsome  sloven/' 
It  is  acknowledged  also,  that  he  was  much  inclined  to  in- 
temperance ;  which  was  caused  perhaps  by  disappoint* 
ments,  but  led  to  that  indolence  and  loss  of  character, 
which  has  been  frequently  destructive  to  genius,  even  of  a 
higher  order  than  he  appears  to  have  possessed.  Br.  John* 
son  thus  draws  up  his  character :  ^^As  his  years  advtinced, 
he  advanced  in  reputation  ;  for  he  continued  to  cultivate 
his  mind  ;  but  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities,  by  which 
he  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  April  24,  1700,  the  dean 
and  chapter  declared  '  the  place  of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he 
having  been  convicted  of  riotous  misbehaviour  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Cole,  an  apothecary ;  but  it  was  referred  to  the 
dean  when  and  upon  what  occasion  the  sentence  should  be 
put  in  execution*  Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated ;  the  go- 
vernors of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet  wished 
that  he  woi^Id  not  force  them  to  drive  him  away.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency ;  in 
his  own  phrase,  he  whitened  himself, .  having  a  desire  to 
obtain  the  censorship,  an  office  of  honour  and  some  profit 
in  the  college ;  but  when  the  election  came,  the  preference 
was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes,  his  junior;  the  same,  I  suppose,, 
that  joined  with  Freind  in  an  edition  of  part  of  .De- 
mosthenes; it  not  being  thought  proper  to  trust  the  superin- 
tendance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little  care  of  him- 
self. From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice  and  his 
wit  against  the  dean.  Dr.  Aldricu,  whom  he  considered  as 
the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Qf  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I 
once  heard  a  single  line  too  gross  to  be  repeated.  But 
he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxford  was  un- 
willing to  lose  him :  he  was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks 
and  bis  vices,  two  years  longer;  but  on  December  20, 
1705,  at  the  instance  of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  de- 
clared five  years  before  was  put  in  execution.  The  exe- 
cution was,  I  believe,  silent  and  tender;  for  one  of  his 
friends,  from  whom  I  learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared 
not  to  know  it.     He  was  now  driven  tp  London,  where  he 
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associated  himself  with  the  whigs,  whether  because  thejf 
were  in  power,  or  because  the  tories  had  expelled  hitn,  at 
because  he  was  a  whig  by  principle^  may  perhaps  he 
doubted.  He  was,  however,  caressed  by  men  of  great 
ftbilitiesy  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported  by 
the  liberality  of  those  who  delighted  in  his  conversation. 
There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldiswortb,  to  have 
made  him  useful.  One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a 
friend  at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter,  and, 
having  stayed  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful.  After 
a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  *  He  that  wanted  me  below 
was  Addison,  whose  business  was  to  tell  m^  that  a  history 
of  the  revolution  was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should 
undertake  it.  I  said,  *  What  shall  I  do  with  the  character 
of  lord  Sunderland  ?'  And  Addison  immediately  returned, 
•  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last  ?*  and  went  away.  Cap- 
tain  Rag  was  a  name  that  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his  negligence 
of  dress.  This  story  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend  of  Smith. 
Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some  profitable  em- 
ployments ;  but  as  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  any  real 
esteem,  they  left  him  many  friends  ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
better  introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that 
violent  conflict  of  parties,  had  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
from  the  first  wits  on  either  side.  But  learning  and  nature 
will  now-and-then  take  different  courses.  His  play  pleased 
the  critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison  has 
recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  night  Smith  bad,  in- 
deed, trusted  entirely  to  his  merit ;  had  insured  no  band 
of  applauders,  nor  used  any  artifice  to  force  success,  and 
found  that  naked  excellence  was  not  sufficient  for  its  owir 
support.  The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot,  who 
advanced  the  price  from  fifty  guineas,  the  current  rate,  to 
sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  the  de- 
dication. Smith's  indolence  kept  him  from  writing  the 
dedication,  till  Lintot,  after  fruitless  importunity,  gave 
notice  that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it.  Now, 
therefore,  it  was  written  ;  and  Halifax  expected  the  author 
with  his  book,  and  had  prepared  to  reward  him  with  a 
place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Smith,  by  pride, 
Qf  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  at- 
tend him,  though  doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  hia 
friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not  going  to  so- 
licit it.    In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  Pbsedra^ 
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died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and  fellow-collegian  of  Smithy 
Who,  on  that  occasion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  justice  must 
pldce  among  the  best  elegies  which  our  language  can  shew, 
ab  elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admiration,  of  dignity 
and  softness.  There  are  some  passages  too  ludicrous ;  but 
every  human  performance  bis  its  faults.  This  elegy  it  was 
the  mode  among  his  friends  t6  purchase  for  a  guinea;  and, 
as  his  acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable 
poem.  Of  hi$  *  Pindar,'  mentioned  by  Oldisworth,  T  have 
.  never  otherwise  heard.  His  *  Longinus'  he  intended  to 
Accompany  with  some  illustrations,  and  had  selected  hid 
instances  of  *  the  false  Sublime,'  from  the  works  of  Black- 
tnore.  He  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  stage, 
with  the  story  of  *  Lady  Jane  Grey.'  It  is  not  unlikely 
th&t  his  experience  of  the  inefBcaoy  and  incredibility  of 
a  tny thological  tale  might  determine  him  to  choose  an  ac- 
tion from  English  history,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
Own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  real  event,  produced  by 
the  operation  of  known  characters.  Having  formed  his 
plan,  and  collected  materials,  he  declared  that  a  fe\t 
hionths  would  complete  his  design ;  and,  that  he  might 
purstie  his  work  with  fewer  avbcations,  he  Was,  in  .Tune, 
1?10,  invited  by  Mn  George  Ducket,  to  his  house  at 
tlarthatn  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he  found  such  opportunities 
of  indulgence  as  did  not  much  forward  his  studies,  and  ' 
particularly  some  strong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  resisted. 
He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  plethoric :  and 
then,  resolving  to  ease  himself  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to 
kn  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood  a  prescription  of  a 
porge  so  forcible,  that  the^  apothecary  thotight  it  his  duty 
to  delay  it  till  he  bad  given  notice  of  its  danger.  Smith, 
trot  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman,  and 
boastful  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the  notice  with  rude 
contempt,  and  swallowed  his  own  medicine,  which,  in 
Jniy  1710,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  was  buried  at 
Harth^m.  Many  years  afterwards,  Duclcet  communicated 
to  Oldmisroti,  the  historian,  an  account,  pretended  to  have 
been  received  from  Smith,  that  Clarendon's  History  was, 
in  its  publication,  corrupted  by  Aldrich,  Smalrldge,  and 
Attfertniry;  and  that  Smith  was  employed  to  forge  and  in- 
sert rtie  alterations.  This  st6fy  was  published  triumphantly 
by  Oldttiiion,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  eagerly 
receilred :  but  its  progress  was  iio6n  checked ;  for,  finding 
its  Way  into  the  journal  of  TrevouK,  it  fell  un(Jer  the  ey« 
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of  Atterbury,  then  aa  Mile  in  Franeet  who  tnsmedtdtefjr 
denied  the  charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular^  that  he 
neTer  ip  his  whole  life  bad  once  spoken  to  Smith;  his 
tpmpiany  being,  as  must  be  inferred,  not  accepted  by  thos^ 
who  attended  to  their  characters.     The  charge  was  after* 
"Wards  rery  diligently  refuted  by  Dr.  Barton  of  Eton^  a 
man  eminent  for  literature,  and,  though  not  of  the  same 
party  with  Aldricb  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of  truth  to 
leave  them  burthened  with  a  false  charge.    The  testimo- 
nies which  he  has  collected  have  convinced  mankind  that 
either  Smith  or  Ducket  were  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious 
falsehood.    This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts 
of  Smithes  life  which  with  more  honour  to  his  name  might 
have  been  concealed.     Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more. 
He  was  a  man  of  such  estimation  among  his  companions, 
that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  be  dropped  in 
conversation  were  considered,  like  those  of  Scaligef,  as 
worthy  of  preservsuion.     He  had  great  readiness  and  ex« 
actness  of  criticism,  and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a  new 
composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and  beauties/ 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  of  retaining  with  great  fidelity  what  be  so 
easijy  collected.     He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  pre- 
sent question  required;  and,  when  hia  liriends  expressed 
theiryonder  at  his  acquisitions,  m^e  in  a  sute  of  apparent 
negligence  and  drunkenness,  be  never  disoovered  his  hours ' 
of  reading  or  method  of  studyj^  but  involved  himself  itl 
affected  jsilence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  firith  their  admira-' 
tion  and  conjectures.    One  practic,e  Joe  had,  which  waa 
easily  observed :  if  any  thought  or.  inuige  was  prMented  to  ' 
his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  ipspAQve,  he  did.  vM  lufFer 
it  to  be  lost ;  but,  amidst  the  jollity  Qf  a  iavem^  #r  in  (be 
warmth  of  conversation,  very  diligently  committed  to  paptf. 
Thus  It  was  that  he  had  gathered  ^wo  quires  of  hinttf  for  ' 
his  new  tragedy ;  of  which  Rowe,  wjien.they  were  put  tntu 
his  hands,  could  make,  as  he  says,  very  little  use,  but* 
which  the  collector  considered  as  a  valuable  $took  oi  mutJb'^ 
rials.     When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life  connected 
him  with  the  licentious  and  dissolute ;  and  be  affected  tbtf'* 
airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure;  but  lui  dr^ss  way"' i 
always  deficient:  scholastic,  cloudiness  still  bung  about*- 
him,  and  bis  merriment  was  sure  tp  produce  the  scom  at 
his   companions.     With  all  his  carelessness,  and   all   his 
vices,  he  was  one  of  the  qnurmurers  at  fortune  ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  wheii  Addison  wan 
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6i4ressedl  and  preferred  :  nor  would  a  very  little  have  coh-^ 
tented  him;  for  he  estimated  his  wants  at  six  hundred 
]pounds  a  year.  In  his  course  of  reading  it  was  particular,  * 
that  he  had  diligently  perused,  and  accurately  remembered, 
the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry.  He  bad  a  high  opi-^ 
nion  of  his  own  merit,  and  something  contemptuous  in  his 
treatment  of  those  whom  be  considered  as  not  qualified  to 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  many  frailties ;  yet  it 
cannot  but  be  supposed  that  he  had  great  merit,  who  could 
obtain  to  the  same  play  a  prologue  from  Addison,  and  an 
epilogue  from  Prior ;  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  pa- 
tronage of  Halifax,  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth.^'  ^ 

SMITH  (Edward),  bishop  of  Uown  and  Connor,  a 
learned  divine  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Lisbur.n  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  in  1665^,  and  was  educated  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
1684,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  afterwards 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  During  the  trouble-^ 
^ome  times  in  1689,  he  retired  for  safety  to  England,  where 
be  was  recommended  to  the  Smyrna  company,  and  made 
chaplain  to  their  factories  at  Oonstantinopte  and  Smyrna. 
Here  he  remained  four  years,  and,  probably  by  engaging 
in  trade,  very  much  advanced  his  private  fortune.  In  I69i 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  king 
William  III.  whom  he  attended  four  years  in  Flanders,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  his  majesty.  His  first  pro^ 
motion  was  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1695, 
whence  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and 
Cpnnor  in  1699,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  into  the 
privy. touMil.  He  died  at  Bath  in  October  1720,  leaving 
large  profierty  to  his  familyl  He  printed  four. sermons, 
one  preached  at  London  before  the  Turkey  company,  the 
others  |t  j&abliii^  upon  public  occasions.  While  at  the 
unhei^ity,  fie  waa  a  member  of  the  philosophical  society  of 
Dublin,  and  for  sotaie  time  their  secretary.  In  1695  he 
^Kas  elected  li  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
contributed  W>lbe  ^*  Philosopliical  Transactions,^'  papers 
on  the  follow  iiibjects :  '^  Answers  to  Queries  about  Lough* 
Neagh  ;'*  '<  A  relation  of  an  extraordinary  effect  of  the 
power  of  iniagi nation;''  <^  Account  of  soap  earth  near 
Smyrna ;'\"l5f  Rusma,  a  black  earth;"  and  of  "The 
Usa  of  Qpiiioi  among  the  Turks."  * 

>  JohiHMNi'8  LivM.— Nichols's  Poeiii«~-«i(d  Atterbury's  Correspondence. 
•  Harris's  edition  of  Ware. 
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SMITH  (George),  of  Chichester^  the  second,  but  most 
Itnbwti,  of  three  brothers,  all  disti'nguished 'as  painters,. 
Was  born  in  1714.  George  is  eeleb rated  ad  a' painter  of 
landscape,  but  ii;  was  expected  by  the  connoisseurs  of  the 
time,  that  his  younger  brother  John  wbuld  have  stirpassed 
him  inr  that  syie  of  painting.  In  the  contests  for  prizes,  at 
th^  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  Johii^s  landscapes^ 
Vfere  frequently  preferred  to  those  of  George ;  but  he  died 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  all  memory  of  his' works,  as  well 
as  of  the  artist  himself,  has  been  niearly  o1>literated.  WIl- 
llAM,,lhe  eldest  brother,  was  a  painter  of  portraits,  but 
produced  also  some  good  landscapes,  tie  is  said,  however, 
by  some  who  remember  him,  to  have  been  more  remark- 
able for  painting  frait  and  flowers,  tjian  for  the  other 
branches  of  his  art.  William  wsis  deformed, '  an^  His 
countenance  was  thought  by  inany  to  resemble  that  of  the 
celebrated  John  Locke.  John  died  Jtily  29,  li6i,  at  the 
age  of  forty- seven.  William  on  the  27 1^  of  the  ensuing 
September,  at  the  age  "of  fifty-seven.  George  survived  till 
Sept.  7,  1776,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  bf^sixty^two^ 
Their  remains  are  deposited  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  I^ari- 
cras  at  Chichester,  and  distinguished  only  by  a  piaih  stoiie, 
containing  their  names  and' the  profession  of  each,  witlv 
the  dates  above  recited.  IVJr.  W,  Pether,  ah  ingenious 
paintei*  and  engravier  in  mezz6tint0,  who  was  mtimate  with 
these  brothers,  published  several  years'  ago  an' admirable 
print,  with  fine  likenesses  of  the  three,  represeht^d  in  a 
groupe;  the  eldest  is  reading  a  lecture  upon  landsca^  t-o 
the twoyounger,  who  are  listehihg  with  great  attention.* 

SMITH  (Henry),  an  English  divine  of  popular  fame  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  1550  of  a  good'lFamfly 
at  Withcock  in  Leficestefshil-e,  and  after  purswiing  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  entered  intp  the  church."  Wbdd  tttinks- 
be  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  as  a  member  of  mrt-hall,  in 
1583  ;  and  adds,  that  "he  was  then  esteemed^ th^  miracle 
arid  wonder  of  his  age,  for  his  prodigious  niembfyj  and 
f6i*  his  fluent,  eloquent,  and  practical  way  of' pr^achifig."' 
Ills  scruples,  however^  as  to  suliscription  and  cer^inbnles 
were  such,  that  being  loth,  as  his  bibgrapher  yuHei^  in- 
forms u^,  **  to  make  a  rent  either  in  his  own  cbnsci^nce 
or  fri  the  church,^*  he  riesolved  not  to  undertake  a' ^stOral 
cfaa^ee,  but  accepted  the' office  of  lecturer  of  the  cnu'rck 


^  Preceding  edition  of  this  Diet. 


of  S.t  flpafnt  J^meff  t-po^op.  Here  he  '^as  ^atrQ^l^^sd 
t>y  "^^llifp  C^cil,  l9r4  ^urlj^igb,  jto  whom,  he  ^edicftjed 
jjiip  s^^^^ipo^y  a^4  who  pi;eT^nt^d  tji^  prosecutions  .t,o  which 
iK^  O^tJ^fjr^crjipalp.n?  jp^rit;^.ns.were  at  that  time  expose^. 
)^6  appj^pf  .tp  ,l^fiv,e  b^jR9  pne  of  tfee  (nost  popular  preach- 
ers pf  hjifi  i^e.  fujiigr  ii:ifo;-^|^s  ^s,  as  .^n  instapce,  thaji 
iffpr  bis  p;¥ftcW^ ,|^  ^er.^0D  pn  Sar^i.h's  nursing  of  Isap^c, 
M  wji^ich  b^  |jaajui^tfi,y[i€^  the  dpctrin,e  th?it  it  was  .tlie  duty  pf 
a)|  ^ti^^j9>to  f)S^T§e  fheij:  pjyn  pbildren,  V  Udies  and  g;r,ea)fc 
g^tjpyompp  W€;?je.t^y  r,ei?a?ind84  ^kf^i^  cbildr.ep  fro^ii  tb,e 
TlfW^jK?  i^PMC^P  i*boHt  J-o^4«P>  ?^od  endeavoured  tp  di?- 
?^FgP  tbe  f econd  wotetiie  .of  ft  aiother,  and  %o  purse  £h§|^ 
jyboi^  t^^^y  h^ad  bi-oujght  int^p  ,tbe  world."  Tbei^  cow? 
p))jaip,qe  iijr^tb  hi?  instruictions  on  tbis  point  w^s  thj^  moip 
c.^i\de^.cepdu}gy  ,af  A^r.  Smith  was  ^  bachjelor. 

.pf  hi^de^tA  ^  haye  no  certain  accouot  f'ulleri  w)p 
^^kf  J*WA  *fc^  hijgb.^?.t  character,  ^nd  whose  principle 
vi^l^d  pot  hp,e  J>erwit}^d  him  to  pay  this  respect  Jp  a 
p1a):itan,  ,V,nJies9  of  v^ery  extraordinary  worth  o;r  tjjilents,  aJft^r 
|paki|Pg  ey^^ry  inquiry,  coacjudes  that  he  died  abo,ut  16.Q0. 
)ypod,sfiy9  thfttfap  was  ^Mi>  grezit  rpnowu  among  ipw  W 
J'593,'*  in  wjti^cb  yfiar  be  tbi^nks  he  died. 

t|j^  ^/ercppQ^  ^dtrie^tises  w^re  published  at  sundry  tim/^ 
Ifb^.^t  tjbe  clp^je  of  tbje  sixteenth  century,  but  were  collected 
Dtp  pf^^  yplunae  ^itp,  in  1675^  to  which  Fuller  preBxed  tbe 
ifp  of  th/e  ajatbor.  This  yD)]W,e  consists  of  **  A  preparj^* 
f^Yj^^p  n^jirrifige — aTr^^tise  op  the  Lord's  Supper— E;?^- 
jifflffffiiqfi  of  Usury — Sen/efit  pf  Contentation,  &c "  and 
Q^pr.  prajQtic/i^  pieces.  Hijs  treatise  pn  '*  Atheism"  yj^a?, 
tfgpjfi  aftpr  its  first  pyblic^tion^  translated  into  L^tin^.  ^nd 
PMWisbgd  ^  PppfB/ibpiPj  l^Hp  Svp.  Qranger  s^ys,  ^*  b^ 
W^  P*)lpd  jtlie  sil:p^Ktangt^ed  preajc;bier,"  a;^  thpugh  be 
Jffffjs  9$coad  tp  Pbryspiftoqa,  to  vybptp  the  epithet  of  gfuldm 
i$approprij^tpd.» 

§^ITH  or  Sl^jnTT^E  (ioi^Vi),  a  traveller  and  ambfts^^i- 
^f^r,  vra9  tbi»  ^pn  pf  ^ir  Clepapnt  ^mxh,  pf  Little  ^addpw 
m  Essex,  by  a  siJEHt^r  of  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Som^rr 
8f;t^  ^pd  qpnsequeptly  sister  to  4stne  Sc^ympur,  the  third 
c^v^pn  pf  ^^pry  VlfL  He  yira3  educated  at  Oxford,  but 
in  wh^t  (ipli^e  is  not  kaown.     Wopd  infornqis  u^  that  he 

*  Lifo  by  Fnllcr.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Granger.— Btrype's  Life  of  Aylmer,  p. 
15ft-156.—Kicholi'B  Leicestershire,  vol.  II. 
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tniTeUed  imo  foreigoi  cduntries,  and  became  vety  act^n^^ 
pttshed  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  in 
Fmnce  in  the  reign  of  his  cousin  Edward  Yl.  and  From'  the 
intfochietion  to  his  book  of  **  Instructions,'*  it  appears  that 
he  bad  been  in  the  service  of  several  foreign  princes.  ^  Itt 
1576,  when  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  took  up  ariiiis  in 
defence  of  their  liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Spamsh  government,  they  soIicitedT  queen  Elizabeth  for 
a  loan ;  but,  this  being  inconvenient,  she  sent  Smith  to'  in- 
tercede with  the  Spanish  monarch  in  their  behalf.  For  this 
jj^urpose  she  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him. 
WoN>d  imputes  his  mission  to  his  '*  being  a  person  of  a 
Spanish  port  and  demeanour,  and  welF  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  held  him,  as  their  king  did,  in  high  valuer 
and  especially  for  this  reason  that  he  was  first  cousin  to 
king  Edward  VI."  Camden,  in  his  "  History  of  Eh'za- 
betb,"  says  that  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  kin^  of 
Spain,  and  that  "  he  retorted  with  such  discretion  the  dis- 
graceful injuries  of  Caspar  Quiroga,  archbishop  of  Toledo^ 
against  the  queen,  in  hatred  of  her  religion,  and  of'uie 
inquisitors  of  Sevil,  who  would  not  allow  the  attributi^^  Sf 
Defender  of  the  Faith  in  the  queen's  title,  that  the  king 
gave  him  thanks  for  it,  and  was  displeased  with  the  atcli- 
bishop,  desiring  the  ambassador  to  conceal  the  matter  &6iti 
the  queen,  and  expressly  commanded  the  said  attribute  to 
be  allowed  her.*'  We  have  no  further  account  of  his  bis- 
tory,  except  that  he  was  living  in  1595,  in  great  «steem 
by  learned  and  military  men.  He  wrote,  1.  A  ^*' Discourse 
concerning  the  forms  and  effects  of  divers  Weapons^  and 
other  very  important  matters  military ;  greatly  mist^en- 
by  divers  men  of  war  in  their  days,  and  chiefly  of  tli^e  tim9^ 
quet,  calyver,  and  long-bow,  &c.'*  Lond.  1589,  reprinted 
1590,  4to.  2.  ^*  Certain  instructions^  observations,  arid 
orders  military,  requisite  for  all  chieftains,  captains,  higher 
and  lower  officers,"  ibid.  1594,  1595,  4to.  To  this  aire 
added  "  Instructions  for  enrolling  and  mustering.^^  There 
are  two  MSS.  relative  to  his  transactions  in  Spain  in  tlW 
Cotton  library,  and  one  in  the  Lambeth  library. ' 

SMITH  (John),  commonly  called  Capt.  Johk  Ski-tk^ 
or  Smyth,  was  born  at  Willoughby  in  the  county  of  "iMr 
eoljt,  but  descended  from  the  Stnyths  of  Cuerdley;  ^"^He 
QM&5  with  the  greatest  travelletrs  and  adi^enturers  liiSlbis. 
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age^^aj^  ws^  aistlaguisbed  by  bis  many  acbie?eiii^Qts  in 
^b^.  lour  quarters  of  the  globe.  la  tbe  warsr  of  Hungary 
UDout  1602,  in  three  single  combats  he  pverc^me  r  thifee 
Turks,  and  cut  oft  their  heads,  for  which  and  other  gallant 
exploits  Sigismund,  duke  of  Transylvaoia,  under  whom  be 
Served,  gave  bi|[n  his  picture  set  in  gold,  with  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  ducats:  and  allowed  him  to  beiur  three 
Turks  heads  proper  as  bis  shield  of  arms.  He  afterwards 
went  to  America,  where  he  was  taken  prisoni^r  by  the  ludis^Ds, 
from  whom  he  found  means  to  escape^  He  often  hivzarded 
his  life  in  naval  engagements  with  pirates^  Spanish  men  of 
war,  and  in  other  adventures,  and  had  a  considerable  band 
in  reducing  New-England  to  the  obedience  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and  in  reciaimi^  the  inhabitants  from  barbariw.  Jf 
the  same,  which  is  very  probable,'  who  is  mentioned  in 
Stow*s  **  Survey  of  London,*^  under  the  name  of  **  Capt* 
John  Smith,  some  time  governor  of  Virginia  and  admjiral 
of  New-England,''  be  died  June  21,  1631,  and  was  buried 
aff  St.  Sepulchre's  church,  London.  There  is  a  MS  life  of 
hmj,  by  Henry  Wharton  in  the  Lambeth  library,  but  his 
exploits  may  be  seen  in  his  "  History  of  Virginia,  New*. 
I^ngland,  and  the  Summer  Isles,"  written  by  himself,  and 
published  at  London  in  1624,  fol.  Wood  also  attributes 
to  him, .  i.  "  A  Map  of  Virginia,  with  a  description  of  the 
coyntry,.  the  commodities,  people,  government,  and  reli* 

fibn,''  Oxou.  Ij5 12,  4to.  2.  "  New-Eftgland's  Tryals,  &c.^* 
ondr  1(320^  4to.  3.  "  Travels  in  Europe,  &c."  ibid,  1630, 
reprinted  in  ChurcbiU's  Voyages,  vol  II.* 
'  'SMITH  (John),  an  English  divine,  was  born  in  War- 
wicikshire  in  1563,  and  elected  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  col* 
f^g^%  Oxford,  in  1577,  where  he  also  obtained  a  fellow- 
iship ;  and  Wood  informs  us,  was  '^highly  valued  in  the 
university  far  piety,  and  parts,  especially  by  those  that  ex« 
celled  in  both."  He  succeeded  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews  as 
Iectui*er  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  and  was  much 
admired  as  a  preacher.  He  w:as  presented  to  tber  vicarage 
of  Cliavermg;  in  Essex,  in  Sept.  15^2,  where  ^*  be  rabioed 
as,i^^sjt^|r^ii1  its  propeir  sphere,  and  was  much  revereniped 
fQr'hit;  religion,  learning,  humility,  and  holiness  of^iffeJ' 
Wood^^lsp^ipealcs  of  blm  as  being  skilled  :,in:.|be  'OrigiAal 

taiig0a'g^s,,^a^d  wfli^^^  ^^  the  w^kingavof  the 

4(bles£  divines.     He  died  Nov.  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the 

'♦■•.•»«•■        '•       , 
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ehAVch  of  Clavering.  tie  left  sevcrtil  Hooks  io  tte  liUriry, 
of  St.  J^()hrt*s  dollege,  aiid  a  sin gulaf  bequest  ^'to  ten  fauli* 
frfl  and  good'  nfkinistersy  that'  have  been  deprived  upon  tbat 
ilUh^ppy  contedtibn  about  the  ceremonies  in  question,  zoX 
i.  e*.  40^.  to  each';  and  hopes  that  none  will  attempt  to  de* 
fesft  tho'se  pafties  of  this  his  gift,  considering  God  in  his 
owb  law  hath  provided  that  the  priests  of  Aaron,  deposed 
for  id'olatl-y,  should  be  maintained ;  and  that  the  canon- 
l^W  saitb.  Si  quis  excommunicatis  in  sustentation^m  dare 
ali'qUid  voluerit,  non  prohibemus,**  IVTr.  Smith's  works  are, 
l\  **  The  Essex  Dove,  presenting  the  world  with  a  few  of 
hief  olive-brahches,  or  a  taste'of  the  works  of  tlie  rev.  Joiifi 
Srttith,  fee.  delivered  in  three  treatises,  &c."  1629,  4tp. 
2.  "  Exposition  on  the  Creed,  add  Explanation  of  tHe 
Articles  of  our  Christian  faith,  in  73  sermons,  &'c."  1632, 
folib.' 

SMITH  (John),  an  English  divine  of  distinguished 
leaVning,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  originally 
sieated  at  Durham,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  rev.  Wil- 
liam Sbiitb,  rector  of  Lowther  in  Westmoreland,  by  Eli- 
zabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Giles  Wetherall  of  Stockton 
KeaV  Durham.  His  grandfathei*,  IVSlatthew  SmitH,  wat»  a 
barrister,  and  of  much  reputation' for  his  skill  in  t^e^Iaw, 
and  for  some  valuable  annotations  which  he  left  in  MS.  oi^ 
Littleton's  tenures.  He'  wrote  also  some  poetical  pieces 
and  two  dramas,  for  which  he  is  couamemorated  in  Oibber'fl! 
**  Lives  of  the  Poets."  During  the  rebellion  he  took  pp 
arms  in  defence  of  Charles  L  and  served  under  prin'ce 
Rupert,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Marston-moor  in 
1644,  for  which  he  and  his  family  were  plundered  and 
sequestered.  "^ 

Our  author  was  born  at  Lowther,  Nov.  10,  1659^  an4 
was  at  first  educated  by  his  father  with  a  care  which  his, 
extraordinary  capacity  amply  repaid,  for  we  are  told  that 
he  learned  the  Latin  gramtnar  in  the  fifthyear  Of  his  age^, 
and  the  Greek  grammar  in  his  ninth.  Aftet  this  he  was 
sent  to  Bradford  in  Yorkshire^  and  placed  undel"  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Nesse,  a  nonconfornlist  (see  I^^BSsk)  oi^  considera- 
ble learning ;  biit  here'  it  is  said  he  forgot  alo^ost  all  his 
grammar  ruIesJ  He  then  appears  to  have  be^n  taught  by 
Mr.  William  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of  Queen's  col- 
lege, Oji^ford,  and  next  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson^  a  quaker 
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Schoolmaster*  under  wnoih  he  continued  his  progress, in 

-.U   'l    ■■•••'''■■J   1*     '•-     •*•■     *  W        •'      '       t  r  •    '       %    '^      ^      l^ 

the  JearBed  languages.^  He  was  also  for  sQope, ^irijie  at  tb^^ 
school  of  Appleoy,.  whence  hV  was  sent  to  O^cnbridge,  an^ 
admitted  of  St'.^  John's  college  June  1 1 ,  1€74, .  aliout^a  year 
oefore  his  father's  death.  ,  Froni  his  first  entrance  at  cwx 
^^S^%  Ji^  was  much  noticed  for  his  exeoapU^y  conduct^,  apd 
close  application  to  study,  which  enabled  Hiai  to  take.bi^ 
degrees  in  arts  with  great  reputation ;  that  of  JL  B.  in  1677, 
and  of  A.  M.  in  1681.  Being  intended  for  the  churchy  \^c 
was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest,  by  Dr»  Richarq 
Stearn  pr  Stern^  archbisfapp  pf  York;  and  in  1681  wa^  in- 
vited to  Durham  by  Dr.  Denpis  Grjanville,  who  had  a  gre,a^ 
regard  for  his  family,  and  esteemejd  him  highly  for  his  atr 
tainments.  Fn  July  1682  he  was  admitted  a  minor  cannon 
ofDurhiami  and  a^out  the  same  time  he,  was  collated  to 
the  curacy  of  Croxdalle,  and,  in  July  1684,  to  the  living 
of  Witton -Gilbert  In  1686  he  went  to  Madrid,  as  chap- 
lam  to  lord  Lan^downe,  the  English  ambassador,  and  re* 
turned  soon  after  the  revolution.  In  1694  Crew,  bishop 
of  Durham,  appointed  him. his  domestic  chaplain,  and  bad 
such  an  opinion  qf  hisji^dgment,  that  he  generally  consulted 
him'  in  ^IT  ecclesiastical  matters  of  importance.  His  lord- 
ship also  collated  hi\n  to.  the  rectory  and .  hospital  of 
Gateshead  in  June  1^95,  and  to  a  prebend  of  Durham  in 
September. following.  In  1696  he  was  created. D.D.  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  made  treasurer  of  Durham  in  1699« 
to  which  bishop  Crew,  in  July  1704,  added  the  rectory  of 
Bisliop-^^earmouth! 

Here,  he  no^  only  repaired  the  chancel  in  a  handsome 
and  substantial  nianner,  but  built  a  very  spacious  and  ele« 
gant  parsonage-house,  entirely  at  bis  own  expence^  and 
laid  out.  considerable  sums  on  his  prebendal  house,  an4 
on  other  occasions  shewed  ixiuch  of  a  liberal  and  cbaritabje 
spirit.  But  his  chief  delight  was  in  his  studies^^  to  which  h^ 
applied  with  an  industry  which  greatly  impaired  bis  heaUh| 
80^  that  he  begaq  to  declinq  about  two  years  before  hi^ 
death,  which  took  place.^J^uly  30,  1715,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
yearot  his  age«  .He  died  a^  Cambridge,  where  be  bad 
resided  for  some  time  in  order  to  complete  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede  ;  and  was  interred  in  the- 
chapel  of  St.  John's  college,  in  which  a  handsome  marble 
monunient  was  erected  to  him,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by 
his  learned  friend  Thomas  Baker,  the  antiquary.  His  charac- 
ter seems  in  all  respects  to  have  been  estimable.     He  was 
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learned,  generous,  and  strict  in  the  datieji  of  hisprofessioRc 
He  was  one  of  ten  brothers,  five  of  whom  sffvived  htm| 
and  whom  he  remembered  in  his  will.  They  were  all  oaei) 
of  note;  William,  a. physician,  died  at  Leeds  in  1729; 
Matthew,  a  BlackwelUball  factor,  died  at  Newcastle  iq 
)7£1;  Gborqe,  a  clergyman  and  chaplain  general  to  the 
army,,  died  in  1725;  Joseph,  provost  of  QueenVcoIIege^ 
Oxford,  of  whom  hereafter ;  Benjamin,  remembered  also 
id  his  brother^s  will,  but  died  before  him,  a  student  of  th^ 
Temple;  and  Posthumus  Smith,  an  eminent  civilian^  whq 
died  1725. 

'  Dr.  Smith  married'  Mary  eldest  daughter  of  Witliaiq 
Cooper,  of  Scarborough,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  ^  consider- 
able fortune,  and  five  sons.  Besides  his  edition  of  Bede*9 
History,  he  published  four  occasional  sermons,  and  had 
made  some  progress  in  a  History  of  Durham,  for  whicl^ 
bishop  Nicolson  thought  him  well  qualified.  He' likewise 
furnished  Gibson  with  the  additions  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  which  he  used  in  his  edition  of  Camden's  '*  Brtr 
tannia.*'  He  also  assisted  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  *^  Historical 
Essay"  to  prove  that  the  crown  and  kingdom  <tf  Scotland 
is  imperial  aud  independent.  Dr.  Smith's  eldest  son,  ' 
George,  was  born  at  Durham  May  7,  1693,  and  educated 
at  Westminster-school  and  at  St.  John's-college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  in  two  years  was  removed  to  Queen's-coUege, 
Oxford,  where  his  uncle  was  provost,  and  the  learned  £d* 
ward  Thwaites  his  tutor.  He  afterwards  studied  law  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  but  being  a  nonjuror,  quitted  that  profes* 
aion,  took  orders  among  the  nonjurors,  and  was  made  titu- 
lar bishop  of  Durham.  He  died  Nov.  4,  1756,  at  Burur 
ihall  in  the  county  of  Durham.  He  is  represented  as  an 
universal  scholar,  and  particularly  an  able  antiquary.  He 
is  said  to  )iiave  written,  anonymously,  some  controversial 
pieces,  one  of  which  was  entitled  *^  Britons  and  Saxons  not 
converted  to  Popery,  in  answer  to  a  popish  book,  bearing 
the  title  qf  *  England's  Conversion  and  Reformation  com- 
pared\''  He  also  supplied  Carte  with  some  materials  for 
bis  history ;  but  be  is  chiefly  known  for  his  splendid  edition 
pf  Bede's  wprks,  which  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  hisf 
father,  and  published  by  this  son  at  Cambridge  in  1 722> 
folio,  with  a  life,  and  some  additions  to  what  his  father  had 

left-'  ,4 

1  Btog.  Brit.— UutcbiMOD'^s  J>urfa»iD|VoL  L  p.  61.—NicoIsoh^]^  Letters,  toV|. 
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SMITH  (JoJfePH),  younger  brother  of  the  preceding  Dr. 
John  Smith,  and  the  munificent  provost  of  Queen'^s  college^ 
Oxford,  was  born  at  Lowthw,  Oct.  10,   1670.     His  fathe^ 
dying  when  he  was  ifive  years  old,  his  mother  removed  witU 
her  fadrily  to  Guisborough  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated for  some  time,  until  his  brother  placed  him  under  his 
own  eye  at  the  public  school  at  Durham,  under  Mr.  Thomas 
•S&ttersby,  a  very  diligent  master,  who  qualified  him  for  the 
university  at  the  age  of  fifteen.     He  was  not,  however,  sent 
thither  immediately,  but  put  under  the  tuition  of  the  rev, 
Francis  Woodman,  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  Durham^  an 
excellent  classical  scholar.    The  dean  also,  Dr.  Dennis  Gran* 
viUe,  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  took  a  lively  interest  i^ 
}iis  education.     Here  he  continued  until  the  revohition, 
when  Dr.  Granville,  who  could  not  be  reconciled  to  tb§ 
new  government,  determined  to  follow  his  master,  king 
James,  to  France,  and  much  solicited  young  Smith  to  exn* 
bark  in  the  same  caqse,  which  his  party  did  not  think  at 
that  time  hopeless.     But  Smith  being  very  eager  tp  com- 
mence his  university  education,  and  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  bis  uncle,  Dr  John,  from  Madrid,  preferred  going  to 
London  to  meet  and  advise  with  him.     This  had  another 
happy  effect,  for^he  now  found  a  generous  patron  in  his 
godfather,  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  who  received  him  ver^ 
kindly,  and  gave  him  recommendatory  letters  to  Oxford^ 
where  be  was  admitted.  May  10,  1689,  to  a  scholarship  in 
daeen's  college.     Here  he  had  Mr.  William  Lancaster  for 
his  tutor,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  such  zeal  and  success 
as  to  beconle  an  honour  to  the  society.     Among  his  con- 
temporaries were,  the  afterwards  well  known  and  highly, 
recipected  prelates  Tanner  and  Gibson,  with  both  of  whom 
liow  began  an  intimacy  which  subsisted  all  their  lives.     In 
1^93,  being  chosen  a  taberder,  he  took  bis  first  degree  in 
arts,  and  was  advancing  in  his  studies,  when  sir  Joseph 
Willi^n^son  removed  him  from  college,  by  appointing  him 
his  deputy  keeper  of  the  paper-office  at  Whitehall ;  and  sir 
Joseph  being  soon   after  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Kyswick,  to<^  Mr:  Smith  with  him  as  his  secretary. 

Daring  bis  being  abroad,  the  university  created  him  M.  A. 
by  diplon^  March  1,  1696,  a  very  high  mark  of  respect; 
and  he  was  also  eflected  to  a  fellowship,  Oct.  31,  l&d^^ 
though  not  in  orders,  the  want  of  which  qualification  had 
been  sometimes  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  men  of  emi- 
pence,  as  i^  that  of  sir  Joseph  Williams^  himself,  an4 
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Titf^I  tW  ^oet.     While  abroad,  be  visi£ea  some  foreign 
C'oUrts  ^ong  with  bis  patron,  and  was  no  inattentiye  observeV 

S^  the  political  state  of  each,  as  appears  by  some  memoirs 
i1i  left  in  MS.  concerning  the  treaty  of  Kyswick;  and.be 
liHA  also  a  share  in  the  publication  of  <'  The  Acts  and  Ne- 
TOciations,  with  the  particular  articles  at  large  or  that 
IJeiici.**  Those  circumstances',  with  the  talents  he  dis- 
nayed  both'  in  conversation  and  correspondence,' procurecj 
Jim  very  flattering  offers  of  political  employment,  both  from 
we  earl  of  Manchester  £(nd  sir  Philip  Meadows,  the  one  am- 
fiUi^Wor  at  the  court  of  France,  the  other  envoy  to  that  o^ 
Vtehniu  But,  although  he  had  fully  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
f6nities  he  had  abroad  of  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
wdrid,  his  original  destination  to  the  church  remained  un- 
stltered,aiid  to  accomplish  it  he  returned  toOxf'ordin  1700^ 
Wnere  he  was  gladly  received.  He  was  then  ordained  by 
tit,  Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  heard  to  say,  thai 
When  be  laid  aside  his  lay  habit,  he  did  it  with  the  greatest 
jjle^ure.  is  looWing  upon  holy  orders  to  be  the  highest 
noi^our  tnat  could  be  conferred  upon  him.  It  was  not  long 
Before  be  entered  into  the  more  active  service  of'ihe  churchy 
P^l  flalton,  then  provost  of  dtueen's  college,  anci  archdea- 
Cbl)  of  the  diocese,  having  presented  him  to  ihe  donative 
of  liBey  near  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  hioi 
rflvinity-lecturer  in  the  college.  The  lectures  he  read  in 
tilii^'  lasi  character  were  long  remembered  to  his  praise. 

On  queen  Anne^s  visiting  the  university  in  1702,  Mjt* 
Smith  was  selected  to  address  her  majesty;  and  in  1704,  be 
served  the  office  of  senior  proctor  with  spirit  and  prudence, 
siha  constantly  attended  the  disputations  and  other  exercise^ 
iti  the  public  schools.  At  this  time  it  appears  he  had  the 
^^peliation  of  ^^  handsome  Smith,"  to  distinguish  him  froa) 
bis  fellow- proctor,  Mr.  Smith  of  St.  John^s  college,  who 
hid?  ievv  personal  graces.  They  were  equally  attentive^ 
however,  to  their  duties,  and  in,  their  attendance  on  the 
p\ibtic  disputations,  which  made  Tickel  say  on  one  occasion, 
**  there  was  warm  *  work  at  the  schools,  for  that  the  tw<^ 
Sffiiths  made  the  sparks  fly,''''  In  the  exercise  of  tKis  o^ce^ 
Mr.  Smith  coining  to  a  tavern,  ^bere  was  a  party  carousingj| 
6ne^  of  whom  happened  to  be  a  relation  of  prince  George 
df  Denmark,  he  admonished  them  for  their  irregularity^ 
which  they  considered  as  an  intrusion,  and  made  lise  o^  th^ 
Freiich  language,  which  they  thought  be  diid  not  uader- 
slau^d,   to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him.     On   this,  Mr* 
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'  l^ith^  in  the  same  language,  infcrnied  them  of  the  nature 
and  obligations  of  bis  ofl^ce,  in  a  manner  so  polite^  and  at 
the  same  time  so  spirited,  tbat  they  acknowledged  tbeir 
fault,  admired  his  behaviour,  and  having  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  following  evening  with  him  in  his  col- 
lege^ treated  him  ever  after  with  the  greatest  respect. 

On  the  death  of  DV.  Halton  in  July  1704,  Mr.  Smith'g* 
ifiends  proposed  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  provostship^ 
but  this  be  declined,  and  employed  bis  interest,  which  wan 
y^ry  great,  in  behalf  olf  his  tutor,  Dr.  Lancaster]^  who  was 
accordingly  elected,  and  proved  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  the  college.  It  was  he  who  conducted  the  erection  of 
£he  buildinc's  on  the  south  side,  fron^  the  benefaction  of 
6OOOI,  left  by  sir  Joseph  Williamson  for  that  purpose,  in 
j^rociiring  wfiicb  Mr.  Smith  had  beeq  very  ^instrumenlal; 
In  return  Dr.  Lancaster,  in  1705,  presented  Mr.  Smith  Qrst 
to  Eussel-court  chapel,  and  then  to  the  lectureship  of  Tri^ 
nity  chapel  in  (^onduit-street,  both  at  that  time  in  bis  gift 
as  yicar  of  St.  MartinVin-the-Fields. 

't'hese  promotions  requiring  a  residence  in  London,  Mr; 
Smith  was  soon  after  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  Villiers, 
earl  of  Jersey,  then  lord  chamberlain,  whom  be  bad  known 
at  Ryswick,  where  his  lordship  was  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries. Lord  Jersey  now  introduced  him  at  court,  and  he 
preached  several  times  before  the  queen,  and  would  have 
been  otherwise  promoted  by  his  lordship's  interest  had  he 
lived,  tint  he  npt  only  lost  this  patron  by  death, ,  but  ano- 
ther,  William  Henry  pranville,  nephew  to  dean  Granville^ 
and  the  last  earl  of  Bath  of  that  family,  who  had  a  very 
high  esteem  for  bim. 

In  the  priean  time,  having  accumulated  his  degrees  in 
divinity,  Nov.  2,  1708,  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to 
the  rectory  of  Knights-£mhani,  and  the  donative  of  Upton- 
Grey,  bot|i  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  Soon  after  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Lowther,  niece  to  the  late  provost.  Dr. 
Hakon,  and  of  the  noble  family  of  Lonsd.ale,  a  very  aaiiaV 
ble  lady,  who  had  engaged  his  affectiops  while  resident  with, 
her  uncle  at  Queen' s«  In  1716,  Dr.  Smith  exchangeid 
tJpton-Grey  with  Dr.  Grindorge,  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury,  for  the  rectory  of  StDionis  Back-church,  LondOQ^ 
where  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  with  the 
titmdst  assiduity,  and  was  much  admired,  and  consulted  fot 
his  advice  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  where  he  reolaitned: 
aeveral  persons,  some  of  distinction,'  from  the  errors  of 
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popery,  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  repairs  of  the 
church,  over  which  he  presided  for  forty  years.  He  like- 
tnse  annually  bodght  a  great  number  of  religious  tracts, 
which  be  liberally  distributed  among  bis  parishioners. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  again  introduced 
at  court  by  the  earl  of  Grantham,  lord  chamberlain  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  (afterward  George  II.)  and  was  made  chap- 
lain* to  the  princess,  in  which  office  he  continued,  until  her 
highness  came  to  the  throne,  to  give  attendance  in  his  turn  ; 
brut  at  that  period,  although  he  was  still  her  majesty^s  chap- 
lain, he  had  no  farther  promotion  at  court.  Far  this  two 
reasons  have  been  assigned,  the  one  that  he  was  negligent 
in  making  use  of  his  interest,  and  offered  no  solicitation  ; 
the  other,  that  his  Tory  principles  were  not  at  that  time 
very  acceptable.  He  used  to  be  called  the  Hanover  Tory ; 
but  he  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  moderation,  and  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  present  establishment.  As  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  court-favour,  his  old  fellow- 
student.  Dr.  Gibson,  when  bishop  of  Lincoln,  promoted 
him  to  the  prebend  of  Dunholm  in  that  church,  and  upon 
his  translation  to  London  gave  him  the  donative  of  Padding- 
ton,  near  London.  In  this  place.  Dr.  Smith  biiilt  a  house 
for  himself,  the  parsonage-house  having  been  lost  by  his 
predecessor's  neglect,  and  afterwards  retired  here  with  his 
family  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  also  established 
an  afternoon  lecture,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
procured  two  acts  of  parliament,  to  which  he  contributed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  expence,  for  twice  enlarging  the 
church-yard.  The  same  patron  also  promoted  him  to  the 
prebend  of  St  Mary,  Newington,  in  the  cathedral  of  St 
Paul'is,  which  proved  very  advantageous  to  him\;  but,  as  be 
now  held  two  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  namely,  St  Dio- 
nis  and  Paddington,  he  gave  the  rectory  of  Newington,  an? 
nexed  to  the  prebend,  to  Dr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  son  to  the 
celebrated  antiquary.  On  the  building,  of  the  dew  church 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
in  March  1725,  and  was  there,  as  every  where  else,  much 
admired  for  his  talents  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  before  resign- 
ed the  lectureship  of  Trinity  chapel  in  Conduit-street,  and 
in  1731  resigned  also  that  of  St.  George's,  in  consequepbe 
of  having  been,  on  Oct  20, 1730,  elected  provost  of  Queen's 
college, .  which  owes  much  of  its  present  splendor  and  pro- 
sperity to  his  zeal  and  liberality.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  he  had  persuaded  sir  Joseph  Williamson  to  alter  his  wilt 
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in  iu  favpur,  which  bad  before  been  drawn  up  in  favour  of 
endowrng  a  college  in  Dublin ;  and  it  was  .now  to  his  inter- 
ferepce  that  the  college  owed  the  valuable  foundation  of 
John  Michel,  esq.  for  eight  master  fellows,  four  bachelor 
scholars,  and  four  undergraduate  scholars  or  exhibitioners^ 
besides  livings,  &c.  Dr.  Smith  was  also  instrumental  m 
procuring  queen  Caroline's  donation  of  1000/.  lady  Eliza<- 
betb  Hastings*s  exhibitions,  and  those  of  sir  Francis  Bridge- 
man,  which,  without  his  perseverance,  would  have  been 
entirely  lost ;  and  besides  what  be  bequeathed  himself,  h« 
procured  a  charter  of  mortmain,  in  May  1732,  to  secure 
these  several  benefactions  to  the  college. 

During  his  provostsbip,  which  lasted  twenty-six  years,  he 
was  sensible  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer by  acute  complaints,  particularly  the  strangury,  which 
he  bore  with  great  resignation,  and  was  always  cheerful, 
active,  and  liberal.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  at  a  villa 
at  Kidlington,  where  he  had  purchased  a  manor  and  estate, 
but  went  up  to  London  for  some  part  of  the  year,  and  of- 
ficiated at  St.  Dionis  church.  He  died  in -Queen's  college, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  1756,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
^S^y  a"d  was  iuterred  in  the  vault  under  the  chapeK  He 
published  only  two  sermons,  the  one  on  the  death  of  queeu 
Anne,  entitled  *^  The  duty  ofv the  living  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,'*  the  other  before  the  sons  of  the  clergy^  and  in 
1754,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  A  clear  and  comprehensive 
,view  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  formed  not  only 
'.upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  the 
solid  reasonings  and  testimonies  of  the  best  authors,  both 
Heathen  and  Christian,  which  have  writ  upon  that  subject.'' 
He  also  contributed  much  to  the  publication  of  bishop  Be- 
veridge's  works,  when  the  MSS.  were  entrusted  to  his  care 
In  1707,  and  gave  an  excellent  cbai*acter  of  that  pioiis  au- 
thor in  the  preface. 

Mrs.  Smith  died  April  29,  1745,  and  was  buried  at  Kid- 
lington, where  many  of  the  family  lie.  By  her  hp  had 
three  children,  Joseph,  Anne,  and  William.  The  Ust  died 
young,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Dionis  church,  London. 
A<ine  became  the  wife  of  the  rev.  William  Lamplughy 
some  time  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  who  died  in 
1737,  after  which  she  married  major  James  Uargrave,  and 
survived  her  father,  as  did  her  brother,  Joseph  Smith,  esq. 
liUD.  who  inherited  the  estate,  at  Kidlington.' 

1  Biog.  Brit. 
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SMITH  (JoHK)i  a  learned  Ep^lish  divine^  was  bofn  in 
.1618,  at' Acburcfa,  near  Onndle  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  his  father  possessed  ft  small  farm.  In  April  1636, 
•he  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  wb.er^ 
he  had  the  happiness  of  having  Dr.  Wbichcote,  then  feUojr 
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college,  the  fellowships  appropriated  to  his  county  in  his 
own  college  being  nohe  of  them  vacant  Here  he  became 
an  eminent  tutor,  ^i^d  read  a  mathematical  lecture  for  some 

^  years  in  the  public  schools.  He  died  Aug.  7,  1652,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cbapj&l  of  tlie  same  college ;  at  whicd 
tiine  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Simon  Patrick,  jtben  fellow 
of  Queen's,  and!  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  giving  ^  shoijt 
account  of '  his  Vife  and  death.  In  this  he  is  represented  a^ 
m'maii  of  great  abilities,  vast  learning,  apd  possessing  also 
every  grace  and  vir,tue  yirfaicb  can  improve  and  adorn  hu^ 
majf'  nature.  *  His  moral  and  spiritual  perfections  coula  bp 
only  known  to  bis  cpntemporaHes ;  but  his  uncommon  abi^ 
ii'ti^  and  erudition  appear  pianifestly  in  those  treatises  of 
his,  which  were  published  by  Br.  John  Worthington  at 
Cambridge,  jn  l6i50,  4t6,  under  the  title  of  "  Select  Dis- 
courses,^*^ consisting,  \,.  ^  Of  the  true  Way  or  Method  of 
attaining  to  Divine  Knowledge.'*  2.  "  Of  Superstition.'* 
i/^^  Of  Atheism.**  4.  <*  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  SouJ." 
S.  Of  the  Existence  and  Nature  of  iGod.*'  6.  "  Of  Pro- 
phesy.**'  7.  ^*  Of  the  Difference  between  the  Legal  and 
the  Evangelical  Righteousness,  the  old  and  new  Covenant, 
&c.  6.  *<  Of  the  Shortness  and  Vanity  of  a  Pharisaical 
teiehteoqsni^ss.**  9.  '*Of  the  Excellency  and  Nobleness 
of  Hnii?  Religion."  10.  "  Of  a  Christian's  conflict  with, 
•and  con<iuests  over,  Satan." 

^  These^are  not  sermons,  but  treatises;  and  are  less  known 
than  th^y  deserve.     They  shew  an  uncommon  reach  of  un- 

,  derstahding  and  penetration,  as  well  as  an  immense  trea^ 
sujre  of  led^bing,  in  their  author.  A  second  edition  of 
thein,  coirr^ctedV  with  t^e  funeral  serqion  by  Patrick  an- 
nexed, was  puplisl^ed  at  Cambridge,  in  1673,  4to.  The 
discourse  "  uJ)on  prophesy,**  was  tfanslated  into  Latin  by 
Le'Clerc,  and  pi'efixed  to  his  **  Compaentary  on  the  Pro- 
phets,*" published  in' 172fi.' 

1  Kennet'i  Historical  BegisUr.--- Patrick's  SernnoD  preaclMd  at  his'fiinenil. 
— Bircb's  Life  of  Tillotson. 


Orford)  to  be  the  b^st  mezzotmter  that  has  appeared,  was 

singular  mejnt,  who  united  softness 
ish'ing  with  freedom.  He  flourisjAed 
ig  Williani's  rieign,  but  of  his  life  l^t« 
fie  ri  ki)own,  except  that  he  served  his  time  with  one  Tillet, 
si  painter,  in  Modr- fields ;  and  that  as  soon  as  be  became  ^is 
pwii  master,  he  applied  to  Becket,  and  teamed  the  secre^ 
of  mezzotiritoi  Being  further  instructed' by  Vander  Vaart, 
he'was  taken  to  work  in  the  house  of  sir  Godfrey  Knelle|r; 
aiid,  as  he  was  to  be  the  publisher  of  that  master^s  wo^ks^ 
Hq  doubt  he  received  considerable  ,  hints  from  him,  which 
hk  amply  repaid.  *'1?d  posterity,  perhaps," '  says  lorc^  Ox- 
ford,' ^*  nis  prints  will  carry  an  idea  of  something  burles(j|[uj^  ^ 
perukes  of 'outraG:e6us  length  flowing  over  suiis  of  armoun 
compose  wonderful  habits.  It  is  equally  strange  that  fashiQQ 
codia  Introduce  tbe  one,  and  e'stahlish  the  practice  of  ri?- 
pres^nting  the  other,  when  it  was  out  of  fashion.  .Smitp 
excelled  in  exhibiting  both,  as  he  found  them  in  the  po,r^ 
tfkits  of  Kheller.**  Lord  Orford  and  Mr.  Strutt  have  giy^a 
a  list  of  his  best  works,  and  the  latter  an  instance  of  avaric^ 
not  much  to  his  credit.' 

SMiTH  (Miles),  hishop  of  Gloucester,  a  very  learnec} 
prelate,'  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  and  became^ 
aboiit  the  year  1568,  a  student  in  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford ;  from  which  college  he  transferred  himself  t^ 
Brasen  Nose,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  as  a  member  of 
that  house.  tie  was  afterwards  made  one  pf  tl^^ 
chkplains,  or  petty  canons  of  Christ-church,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  whilst  |Ic 
belotiged  to  that  royal  foundation.  In  process  of  time  he 
was  iraised  to  the  dignity  of  canon  residentiary  of  the  ca- 
thedra^ church  of  Hereford  :  he  was  created  doctor  of  di- 
vihity  in' 1594;  and,  at  length,  in  1612,  advanced  to  th^ 
see  of  Gloucester,  and  consecrated  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember in  that  year.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
arid  Orientar  languages  was  so  extraordinary,  that,  iipoa 


It  waU  particularly  for  his  exact  and  eminent  skill  in  th^ 
Ea^iiiertt  tongueis,  that  he  was  thought  worthy,  by  king  Jaines 
the  First,  to  be  called  to  that  ereat  work,  the  last  trans- 

'  Walpole'i  Anecdotei«— Strait's  Dictionary.  ^ 
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lation  by  authority  of  our  English  Bible,  tn  this  uniet^ 
taking  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  prineipftl  pemms.  H« 
begau  with  the  Grst,  and  was  the  last  man  io  the  transla-* 
lion  of  the  work :  for  after  the  task  was  finished  by  the 
whole  number  appointed  to  the  business,  who  were  sotne- 
what  above  forty,  the  Tersien  was  revised  and  improired  by 
twelve  selected  from  them ;  and,  at  length,  was  referred 
to  the  final  examination  of  BilsOn  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  our  Dr.  Smith.  When  all  was  ended,  he  was  com^^ 
manded  to  write  a  preface,  which  being  performed  by  him, 
it  was  made  public,  and  is  the  same  that  is  now  extaiit  in 
our  Church  Bible*  The  original  is  said  to  be  preserved  ia 
the  Bodleian  library.  It  was  for  his  good  services  in  this 
translation,  that  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, and  had  leave  to  bold  in  commendam  with  his  bi^ 
shopric  his  former  livings,  namely,  the  prebend  of  Hinton 
in  the  church  of  Hereford,  the  rectories  of  Upton-on* 
Severn,  Hartl,ebury  in  the  diocese  of  Wortester,  and  the 
first  portion  of  Ledbury,  called  Overfaall.  According  to 
Willis  he  died  October  20 ;  but  Wood  says,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  1624,  and  was  buried  in  bis  own.cathedraL 
He  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  and  of  course  no  friend  to^  the 
proceedings  of  Dr.  Laud.  In  1632,  a  volume  of  sermons, 
transcribed  from  his  original  manuscripts,  being  fifteen  in 
number,  was  published  at  London,  in  folio,  and  he  waa 
the  editor  of  bishop  Babington^s  works,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  and  wrote  some  verses  for  bis  picture. 
One  of  bishop  Smith's  own  sermons  was  published  in  oc- 
tavo, 1602,  without  his  knowledge  or  con^nt,  by  Robert 
Burhill,  under  the  title  of  **  A  learned  and  godly  Sermon, 
preached  at  Worcester,  iait  an  assize,  by  the  Rev.  and  learned 
Miles  Soiith,  doctor  of  diyinitie." ' 

SMITH  (Richard),  a  learned  popish  divine,  but  of 
great  fickleness  in  his  principles,  was  born  in  Worcester* 
shire  in  1500,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1527  be  was 
admitted  a  probationary  fellow  of  Merton*-colIege,  toek  die 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1530,  and  was  elected  registrar  of  the 
university  the  year  following.  He  afterwards  betame  rec- 
tor of  Cusham  in  Oxfordshire,  principal  of  St.  Alb«a*f- 
hall,  divinity*reader  of  Magdalen-college,  regios  profesaor 
of  4^inity,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  iu  that  teulty. 
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In  1537,  he  was  made  master  of  Wittington'-college  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  be  was  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
In  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  he  ree&nted  his  opinionrat 
St.  Panl^s-croM,  yet  was  obliged  Ip  resign  his  professorship 
at  Oxford,  in  which. he  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated 
refbrmer  Peter .  Mavtyri  with  «(hom  be  had  afterwards  a 
cootrovers}%  From  Oxford,  ho  went  first  to  St.  Andrew's 
in  Scotland,  and  tlience  to  Pi»ris,  in  1550,  and  from  Paris 
to  Lovaine,  where  he  wlis  complimenied  with  the  professor- 
ship of  theology. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, was  restored  to  liis  professorship,  made  canon  of 
Christ-church,  and  chaplain  to  her  majesty.  One  of  his 
principal  appearances  on  record  was  at  Oxford,  where, 
wlien  the  bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  brought  to  the 
stake,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  text,  *^  If  I  give  my 
body  to  ^be  burnt,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing.''  This  discourse,  which  lasted  only  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  was  replete  with  invectives  against  the 
two  martyrs,  and  gross  assertions,  which  they  offered  to 
refute  on  the-spot,  but  were  not  permitted.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  witt^sses  against  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  had 
done  him  many  acts  of  friendship  in  the  preceding  reign. 
For  this  conduct  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments 
wl^en  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1559,  and 
was  cooimitted  to  the  custody  of  archbishop  Parker,  by 
whose  persuasion  he  recanted  part  of  what  he  had  written 
]n<iefenceQf  the  ceUbacy  of  the  clergy.  He  then  con- 
triaed  ip  ipake  hisescape,  and  went  to  Doway  in  Ji'landers, 
where  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
atprefessorsbip*'  He  died  in  1563.  He  wrote  about  six* 
teen  tracts  in  favour  of  popery,  some  of  which  were  an- 
•wf  red  •  by  Peter  Martyr.  A  list  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
Do4Jl  pr  Wood.  They  are  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  ia 
En^^bi  ti^  latter  printed  in  London,  and  the  former  at 
L^jl^iat. 

:^s  jcliaracier  seems  to  have  been  a  singular  one;>l>e, 
•U^e«e4  4>^  pof^^y,  yet  deserted  it,  aed  embraced  it 
^^  i^^k  ffter  having  expressly  declared  himself  in.  error. 
Hi^7.^oaii^a|io|)s,  however,  ^we  should  suppose  insiticefe^ . 
and' 'ipfd&^ily  towisave  himself.  Such  condjuct  is  ner^r 
much  respected,  and  Strjpe  informs  us,  that  being  de- 
jiiroua  to  H^onfer  i^itb  one  fiawks^  the  latter  'i^aidj  ^  I'o  h0, 
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sborti  I  will  know  whether  you  will  recant  any  more^  ere  f 
talk  with  you  or  believe  .you." ' 

SMITH  (Richard),  another  Roman  catholic  champion, 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1566,  and  studied  for  some 
time  at  Trinity -college,  Oxford;  but  afterwards  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  jiras  a  pupil  of  Bellarmirt.  Having  con- 
cluded his  studies  in  Spain,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Valladolid,  and  in  1603  arrived  in  England  as  a  missionary. 
His  proceedings  here  were  not  much  different  from  those  6f 
other  popish  propagandists,  except  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  frequently  at  variance  with  those  of  his  own  commu- 
nion, and  particularly  with  Parsons  the  celebrated  Jesuit. 
In  1625,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Cbalcedon.  He 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  at  Paris,  but  returned  imme- 
diately to  England  ^<  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  English  catholicks,**  and  remained  unmolested  until  be 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  regulars  of  his  own  church,  which 
made  bis  character  known ;  and  a  reward  being  offered  for 
apprehending  him,  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  died 
March  18,  1655.  He  wrote  various  works  in  defence  of 
popery,  as  well  as  of  himself,  in  his  dispute  with  the  regu* 
lars.  The  former  were  answered  by  bishop  Martin,  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Featley,  in  whose  works,  as 
his  name  occurs,  this  brief  sketch  has  been  thought  ne- 
cessary.* 

SMITH  (Richard),  one  of  the  earliest  book-collectors 
upon  record,  and  the  Isaac  Reed  of  his  time,  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Smith,  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Lillingston 
Dayrell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1590.  He  appears  to 
have  studied  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  but  was  removed 
thence  by  his  parents,  and  placed  as  clerk  with  an  attorney 
in  London,  where  he  spent  all  the  time  be  could  spare  from 
business  in  reading.  He  became  at  length  secondary  of 
the  Poultry  counter,  a  place  worth  700/.  a  year,  which  he 
enjoyed  many  years,  and  sold  it  in  1655,  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  to  whom  he  intended  to  resign  it.  He  now  re* 
tired  to  private  life,  two  thirds  of  which,  at  least.  Wood 
says,  he  spent  in  his  library.  <<  He  was  a  person,"  adds 
the  same  author,  ^*  infinitely  curious  and  inquisitive  after 
books,  and  suffered  nothing  extraordinary  to  escape  him 

*  Alb.  Ox.  Tol.  I.  new  edit. — Dodd's  Ch.  Hist.  Tol.  11.— Strype's  Cranmer 
patsm,  ^c— Lires  of  Ridley  and  Latimer. 

•  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  II.— but  a  more  full  and  accurate  acoount  in  Dodd's  Ch.  Hist. 
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ibat  fell  within  the  compass  of  his  learning ;  desiring  to 
be  master  of  no  more  than  he  knew  how  to  use."  If  in 
this  last  respect  he  differed  from  some  modern  collectors, 
he  was  equally  indefatigable  in  his  inquiries  after  libraries 
to  be  disposed  of>  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Little 
Britain  and  other  repositories  of  stall-books,  by  which 
means  he  accumulated  a  vast  collection  of  curiosities  re- 
lative to  history,  general  and  particular,  politics,  biographyi 
with  many  curious  MSS.  all  which  he  carefully  collated, 
compared  editions,  wrote  notes  upon  them,  assigning  the 
authors  to  anonymous  works,  and,  in  short,  performing  all 
the  duties  and  all  the  drudgery  of  a  genuine  collector,  H% 
also  occasionally  took  up  his  pen,  wrote  a  life  of  Hugh 
Broughton,  and  had  a  short  controversy  with  Dr.  Hammond 
on  the  sense  of  that  article  in  the  creed  '^  He  descended 
^  into  hell,"  published  in  1684.  He  also  wrote  some  trans- 
lations, but  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  from  Wood, 
whether  these  were  printed.  He  died  March  26, 1675,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  where  a  marble  mo« 
nument  was  soon  afterwards .  erected  to  bis  memory.  la 
1682  his  library  was  sold  by  Chiswell,  the  famous  book* 
seller  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  by  a  printed  catalogue^ 
**  to  the  great  reluctance,"  says  Wood,  "  of  public-spirited 
men."  His  "  Obituary,"  pr  **  catalogue  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  he  knew  in  their  life,"  extending  from  1606  to 
1674,  a  very  useful  article,  is  printed  by  Peck  in  the  se« 
cond  volume  of  his  ''  De^iderata."^ 

SMITH  (Robert),  the  very  learned  successor  of  Bentlejr 
as  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  was  born  in  1689, 
and  educated  at  that  college,  where  he  took  his  degree* 
of  A.  B.  in  1711,  A.  M.  in  17 15,  LL.D.  in  1723,  and 
D.  b.  in  1739.  Very  little,  we  regret  to  say,  is  on  record, 
respecting  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  so  well  deserved  of  .the 
learned  world.  He  was  mathematical  preceptor  to  Willianl 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  master  of  mechanics  to  his  ma- 
jesty, George  IL  It  appears  that  be  was  maternal  cousia 
of  the  celebrated  Roger  Cotes,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1716, 
as  Plumian  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded Bentley  as  master  of  Trinity.  He  published  soma 
of  the  works  of  his  cousin  Cotes,  particularly  his  **  Hydro-^ 
statical  and  Pneumatical  Lectures,"  1737,  8yo;  also  a  col- 

1  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  IL— Peek's  DfsideraU,  vol.  II.-^^c  som*  «f  bii  MSS/  in 
Ayicoogh^s  Catalogue. 
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lectloft  of  Cotes*8  pieces  from  the  Philosophical  Transact 
tsoilSy  &c.  1722»  4to.  His  own  works,  which  soflRciently 
evince  bis  scientific  knowledge,  were  his  '*  Complete  sys* 
tem  of  Optics,'*  1728,  2  vols.  4to;  and  his  "Harmonics, 
or  the  philosophy  of  Musical  Sounds,*'  1760.  He  died  in 
1^68,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  late  Mr. 
Cumberland,  who  was  under  him  at  Trinity  college,  says. 
Dr.  Smith  was  a  strict  examiner  into  the  proficiency  of  the 
students,  and  led  himself  the  life  of  a  student,  abstemious 
and  recluse^  his  family  consisting  only  of  an  unmarried  sis- 
ter advanced  in  years,  and  a  niece.  He  was  of  a  thin  ha- 
bit, the  tone  of  hb  voice  shrill  and  natsal,  and  his  manner 
bf  speiLking  such  as  denoted  forethought  and  deliberation.^ 
SMITH  (Samuel),  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
})ious  tracts  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ^nd  whose  works 
are  still  in  vogue,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at 
or  near  Dudley,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1588,  and  studied 
for  some  time  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  He  left  the  uni- 
versity without  taking  a  degree,  and  became  beneficed  at 
Prittlewell^  in  Essex,  and  afterwards,  as  Wood  says,  in 
his  own  country,  but,  according^  to  Calamy,  he  had  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Cressedge  and  Cound,  in  Shropshire. 
Oh  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  came  to  London, 
sided  with  the  presbyterians,  and  became  a  frequent  and 
popular  preacher.  On  his  return  to  the  country  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for  the  ejection 
of  those  they  were  pleased  to  term  ^*  scandalous  and  igno- 
rant ministers  and  schoolmasters.*'  At  the  restoration  be 
was  ejected  from  Cressedge,  but  neither  Wood  nor  Calamy 
have  ascertained  when  be  died.  The  former  says  **  be  was 
living  an  aged  man  Hear  Dudley  in  1663.*'  His  works  are, 
i.  ''  David's  blessed  man;  or  a 'short  exposition  upon  the 
first  Psalm,"  Lond.  8vo,  of  which  the  fifteenth  edition,  in 
12mo,  was  printed  in  1686.  2.  '^  The  Great  Assize,  or 
the  Day  of  Jubilee,'^  l2mo,  which  before  1684  went 
through  thirty-one  editions,  and  was  often  reprinted  in  the 
last  century.  3.  «  A  Fold  for  Christ's  Sheep,"  printed 
thirty-two  times.  4.  "  The  Christian's  Guide,"  of  which 
there  were  numerous  ieditions.  He  published  some  other 
tracts  arid  sermons^  which  also  had  a  very  numerous  class 
of  readers. ' 

>  Htitton's  Diet,  new  edit.— Cttmberlaad's  Life.-«-C«mbridf  e  Oradaittf. 
^  Ath.  Oi«  TOL  II*— Calamy. 
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SMITH  (Sir  Thomas),  a  very  learned  writer  and  states*, 
man,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward' VI.  and  ElizaBeth,  was  born 
March  28,  1514,  at  Sa (Iron -Wal den  in  Essex.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  that  plaee,  who  was 
mucn  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  which 
bad  then  made  but  a  very  small  progress.  After  attending 
a.  grammar-school,  Thomas  was  sent  about  1528  to  Queen's 
colie^e,  Cambridge,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  him-^ 
self,  afid  had  a  king's  scholarship  at  the  same  time  with  the 
celebrated  John  Cheke.  Queen's  college  was  one  of  those 
which  favoured  the  opinions- of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  and 
many  of  the  members  used  to  confer  privately  together 
about  religion,  in  which  they  learned  to  detect  the  abuses  * 
of  the  schools,  and  the  superstitions  of  popery.  In  such 
conferences  Mr.  Smith  probably  took  bis  share,  when  of 
sufficient  standing  to  be  admitted,  which  was  very  soon, 
f^r  in  1531  he  wa^s  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  college.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  formed  a  strict  friendship  with  Cheke, 
and  they  pursued  their  classical  studies  together,  reading 
Cicero,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle :  and  such  was 
Smith's^  proficiency,  that  about  J  533  he  was  appointed 
Greek  professor  in  the  university. 

About  this  time  heand  Cheke  introduced  a  new  mode  of 
reading  Greek,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  corrupt  and  vi-» 
cious  pronunciation  which  then  prevailed.  As  this  was  ac* 
counted  an  innovation  of  the  most  important,  and  even 
dangerous  tendency,  and  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of -the 
manners  and  sentiments  of  the  times,  we  shall  give  a  more 
particular  aceoun^  of  it  in  the  plain  language  of  honest 
Strype.  According  to  this  biographer,  it  appears  that 
**  custom  had  established  a  very  faulty  manner  of  sounding 
several  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs;  for,  i,  t\y  v,  «,  oi,  m, 
were  all  pronounced  as  lira ;  "  nihil  fere  aliud,"  says  Smith, 
*^  haberet  ad  loquendum,  nisi  lugubres  sonos  et  illud  flebile 
ia)T«."  He  conferred  therefore  with  Cheke  upon  this  point, 
knd  they  perceived  that  the  vulgar  method  of  pronouncing 
Greek  was  false  ;  since  it  was  absurd,  that  so  many  dif- 
ferent letters  and  diphthongs  should  all  have  but  one  sound. 
They  proceeded  to  search  authors  for  the  determlnatiou  of 
this  point :  but  the  modern  writers  little  availed  them ; 
they  had  not  seen  -Erasmus's  book,  in  which  be  excepted 
against  the  common  way  of  reading  Greek.  But  though 
both  of  them  saw  these  palpable  errors,  they  could  not 
agree  among  themflelves,  especially  concerning  the  letters 
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ira  and  S^^iXov.  Soon  after,  having  procured  Erasmuses 
book,  and  Terentianus  *'  de  literis  et  syllabis/'  they  b'egail 
to  reform  their  pronunciation  of  Greek  privately,  and  onfy 
communicated  it  to  their  most  intimate  friends.  When 
they  had  sufficiently  habituated  themselves  to  this  nevr  me-r 
thod  of  pronunciation,  with  which  they  were  highly  pleased, 
on  account  of  the  fullness  and  sweetness  of  it,  they  re- 
solved to  make  trial  of  it  publicly  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Smith  should  begin.  He  read  lectures  at  that  time  upon 
Aristotle  ^^  de  Republic^,"  in  Greek,^  as  he  had  done  some 
years  before :  and,  that  the  novelty  of  his  pronunciation 
might  give  the  less  offence,  he  used  this  artifice,  that  in 
reading  he  would  let  fall  a  word  only  now  and  then,  ut-: 
tered  in  the  new  correct  sound.  At  first  no  notice  was 
taken  of  this;  but,  when  he  did  it  oftener,  his  toditors 
began  to  observe  and  listen  more  attentively ;  and,  when 
he  had  often  pronounced  «  and  oi,  as  t  and  #i,  they,  who 
three  years  before  had  beard  him  sound  them  after  the  old 
way,  could  not  think  it  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  suspected 
something  else,  and  laughed  at  the  unusual  sounds.  He 
again,  as  though  his  tongue  had  slipped,  would  sometimes 
correct  himself,  and  repeat  the  word  after  the  old  manner. 
But,  when  he  did  this  daily,  some  of  his  friends  came  to 
him,  and  told  him  what  they  had  remarked  in  his  lectures  3 
upon  which  he  owned  that  he  bad  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing privately,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  digested 
and  prepared  for  the  public.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
prayed  him  not  to  conceal  it  from  them,  but  to  acquaint 
them  with  it  frankly;  and  accordingly  he  promised  them 
that  he  would.  Upon  this  rumour  many  resorted  to  him, 
whom  he  desired  only  to  hear  bis  reasons,  and  to  have 
patience  with  him  three  or  four  days  at  most ;  until  the 
sounds  by  use  were  made  more  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
the  prejudice  against  their  novelty  worn  off.  At  this  time 
he  read  lectures  upon  Homer^s  "  Odyssey,'*  in  his  own 
college ;  and  there  began  more  openly  to  shew  and  de- 
termine the  difference  of  the  sounds  :  Cheke  likewise  did 
the  same  in  his  college.  After  this,  many  came  to  them, 
in  order  to  learn  of  them  how  to  pronounce  after  the  new 
method  ;  and  it  is  hot  to  be  expressed  with  what  greediness 
and  affection  this  was  received  among  the  youth.  The 
following  winter  there  was  acted  in  St.  John's  college, 
Aristophanes's  "  Plutus,"  in  Greek,  and  one  Or  two  more 
ef  bis  comedies,  without  the  least  dislike  or  opposition  from 
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my  who  were  esteemed  learned  men  and  masters  of  the 
Greek  language.  Ponet,  a  pupil  of  Smith,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Winchester,  read  Greek  lectures  publicly  in  the 
new  pronunciation  ;  as  likevvjse  did  Roger  Ascham,  who 
read  Isocrates,  and  at  first  was  averse  to  this  pronunciation^ 
though  he  soon  became  a  zealous  advocate  for  it.  Thus, 
in  a  few  years,  this  new  way  of  reading  Greek,  in- 
troduced by  Smith,  prevailed  every  where  in  the  univer- 
sity; and  was  followed  even  by  Redman^  the  professor  of 
divinity, 

"Afterwards,  however,  it  met  with  great  opposition; 
for,  about  16:^9,  when  Smith  was  going  to  travel,  Cheke 
being  appointed  the  king^s  lecturer  of  the  Greek  language, 
began  by  explaining  and  enforcing  the  new  pronunciation, 
but  was  opposed  by  one  Rateclilf,  a  scholar  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  who,  being  exploded  for  bis  attempt,  brought  the 
dispute  before  bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor.  Upon 
this,  the  bishop  interposed  his  authority;  who,  being 
averse  to  all  innovations  as  well  as  those  in  religion,  and 
observing  these  endeavours  in  Cambridge  of  introducing 
the  new  pronunciation  of  Greek  to  come  from  persons  sus- 
pected to  be  no  friends  to  the  old  papal  superstitions,  he 
made  a  solemn  decree  against  it.  Cheke  was  very  earnest 
with  the  chancellor  to  supersede,  or  at  least  to  connive  at  the 
neglect  of  this  decree ;  but  the  chancellor  continued  in- 
flexible. But  Smith,  having  waited  upon  him  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  discoursed  with  him  upon  the  point,  declared 
hjs  readiness  to  comply  with  the  decree;  but  upon  his  re« 
turn,  recollected  his  discourse  with  the  bishop,  and  in  A 
long  and  eloquent  epistle  in  Latin,  privately  sedt  to  him,  and 
argued  with  much  freedom  the  points  in  controversy  between 
them.  This  epistle  consisted  of  three  parts.  In  the  first 
he  shewed  what  was  to  be  called  true  and  right  in  the 
whole  method  of  pronunciation ;  and  retrieved  this  from 
the  common  and  present  use,  and  out  of  the  hands  both  of 
the  ignorant  and  learned  of  that  time,  and  placed  it  with 
the  ancients,  restoring  to  them  their  right  and  authority^ 
propounding  them  as  th^  best  and  only  pattern  to  be  imi-i 
tated  by  all  posterity  with  regard  to  the  Greek  tongue.  In  , 
the  second  he  compared  the  old  and  new  pronunciation 
with  that  pattern,  that  the  bishop  might  see  whether  of  the 
twb  came  nearer  to  it.  In  the  third  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  whole  conduct  in  this  affair.  This  epistle  was  dated 
from  Cambridge/ August  12,  1542.     He  afterwards^  while 
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be  was  ambassador  at  Paris^  caused  it-  to  be  printed  there 
by  Robert  Stephens,  in  4tOy  in  1568,  under  the  title  of 
'  De  rect^  et  emendate  Lingus  Ona^sB>  Pronunciatione/ 
together  with  another  tract  of  his  concerning  the  right  [Pro- 
nunciation and  writing  English/' 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr' Smith  acquired;  great  reputation 
by  his  Greek  lectures,  which  were  frequented  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  students,  and  by  men  then  or  afterwards  of 
great  eminence,  such  as  Redman,  Cox,  Cecil,  Haddon, 
Ascham,  &c.  In  1536  he  was  appointed  university  orator; 
and  in  1^39  set  out  on  bis  travels,  prosecuting  his  studies 
for  some  time  in  the  universities  of  France  and  Italy.  At 
Padua  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  some  time^ 
after  his  return,  in  1542,  was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Cam- 
bridge,  and  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil  law.  Hei 
was  aiso  appointed  chancellor  to  the  bishop  of  Ely;  and  in 
both  situations  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  to*  promote 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion,  as  well  as  af  learning.. 
At  a  comment^ement  about  1546,  both  his  disputations  and 
determinations  were  such,  that  the  learned  Haddon,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Cox,  says  that,  ^*  had  he  been  there,  he  would 
have  heard  another  Socrates,  and  that  Smith  caught  the 
forward  disputants  as  \t  were  in  a  net  with  his  questions^ 
and  that  he  concluded  the  profound  causes  of  philosophy 
with  great  gravity  and  deep  knowledge.^* 

Strype  has  computed  the  value  of  Dr.  Smithes  preferments 
at  this  time;  according  to  which,  his  professorship  of  civil 
law  brought  him  in  40/.;  the  chancelloi^hip  of  Ely  was  worth 
50/.  and  a  benefice  which  he  bad  in  Cambridgeshire  was 
worth  36/.  so  that  the  whole  of  his  preferments  amounted 
to  126/.  a  year.  **  And  this,"  says  Strype,  **  was  the  port 
be  lived  in  before  his  leaving  Cambridge.  He  kept  three 
servants,  and  three  guns,  and  three  winter  geldings.  And 
this  stood  him  in  3ol.' per  annumf  together  with  his  own 
board/'  A  man  of  his  talents. and  reputation,  however^ 
was  not  destined  to  continue  in  a  college  life.  On  the  ac-* 
cession  of  Edward  VI.  when  hd  could  avow  bis  sentiuuenta 
with  freedom,  he  was  invited  into  the  family  of  the  protector 
duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  affairs  of 
state,  probably  such  as  concerned  the  reformation.  The 
duke  appointed  him  his  master  of  requests,  steward  ^f  the 
stanneries,  provost  of  Eton,  and  dean  of  Carlisle.  Strype 
says  that  be  ^'  was  at  least  in  deacon's  orders,^  but  of  this 
fact  we  have  no  evidence,,  and  Strype,  in  Granger's  opi- 
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nion,  i^emfl  to  have  baxarded  the  conjeciure  because  his 
could  not  otherwi5e  accouj)t  for  the  spiritual  preferments  he 
enjoyed.  We  have. just  mentioned  that  be  iiad  a  benefice 
i«  Cambridgeshire,  which  was  the  rectory  of  Leverington, 
and  this  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL; 
but  a  rectory  might  have  been  held  by  any  one.  who  was  a 
clerk  at  large ;  Tor  though  the  law  of  the  church  was,  chat 
in  such  a  case,  he  should  take  the  order  of  priesthood  with* 
ii)  one  year  «fter  his  institution,  yet  that  was  frequenttjr 
dispensed  with. 

While  he  lived  in  tlie  duke  of  Somerset's  family,  ,hl^ 
married  his  fir«t  wife,  Elizabeth  Carkyke,  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  in  London.  Strype  says,  <^  She  was  a  little, 
wojnan,  and  one  that  affected  not  fine,  gaudy  clothes,,  for 
which  she  was  taxed  by  some.  And  by  this  one  might  rar 
ther  jutige  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  prudence  and  re* 
ligion,  and  that  affected  retirement  rather  tha-n  the  splenr 
dour  of  a  court.  For  Dr.  Smith  allowed  her  what  she 
pleased  ;  and  she  was  his  cash*keeper«  However,  he  used 
to  wear  goodly  apparel,  and  went  like  a  courtier  himself. 
Tor  which  he  said,  that  some  might  seem  to  have  cause  ra« 
tber  to  accuse  him  to  go  too  sumptuously,  than  her  of  go- 
ing too  meanly."  **  This  wife,"  Strype  adds,  *'  he  buried^ 
having  no  issue  by  her;  and  married  a  second,  named  Phi^ 
lippa,  the  relict  of  str  John  Hamden,  who  outlived  him." 

In  1548,  he  received  the  honour  of  kn1g,hthood,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state;  and  in  July  the  same 
year  he  was  s^nt  to  Brussels,  in  the  character  of  ambassa-? 
dor  to  the  emperor.  He  also  continued  to  be  active  in 
promoting  the  reformatipn,  and  likewise  in  the  redress  of 
base  coin,  on  which  last  subject  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Somerset.  But  in  1549,  that  nobleman  being  in« 
volved  in  those  troubles  which  brought  him  to  the  scaffold, 
sir  Thomas,  who  was  his  faithful  adherent,  incurred  sonie 
degree  of  suspicion,  and  was  for  a  short  time  deprived  of 
his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  When  the  duke  fell  into 
disgrace,  there  were  oflly  three  who.  adhered  to  him,  viz. 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,,  sir  William  Paget^ 
and  our  sir  Thomas  Smith  ;  between  whom  and  the  ior^d^  at 
London  there  passed  letters  on  this  ailair,  carried  by  six 
Philip  Hoby.  In  this  they  ran  no  small  risk  ;  for  the  lords 
wrote^  to  them,  that  it  seenied  strange  that  they  should  as- 
sist, ot*  suffer  the  king's  person  to  remaip  in  the  guard  of 
the  duke's  men;  and  that  strangers  should  be  armed  with. 
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Ae  kiiig^i  own  armoor,  and  be  nearest  about  bit  perion ;' 
and  those,  to  whom  the  ordinary  charge  was  committed,  to 
be  sequestered  away.  And  the  lords  sent  them  word  like* 
wise,  that  if  any  evil  came,  they  must  expect  it  would  be 
imputed  to  them ;  and  as  the  archbishop,  Paget,  and  Smith, 
in  abeir  letter  to  the  lords  told  them,  that  they  knew  mor^ 
iluin  they  (the  lords)  knew^  the  lords  took  advantage  of  these 
words,  and  answered,  that  *^  if  the  matters,  which  came  to 
their  knowledge,  and  were  hidden  from  them,  were  of  such 
weight  as  they  pretended,  or  if  they  touched  or  might  touch 
hik  majesty  or  his  state,  they  thought  that  they  did  not  as 
they  ought  to  do  in  not  disclosing  the  same  to  them/'  At 
last  Smith,  together  with  the  archbishop  and  Paget,  sent 
anotber  letter  from  Windsor,  where  the  king  and  they  were, 
that  they  would  not  fail  to  endeavour  themselves  according 
to  the  contents  of  the  lords'  letters,  and  that  tbey  would 
meet  when  and  where  their  lordships  should  think  proper. 
'^This,"  says  Sti'ype,  ^<  was  a  notable  instance  of  Smith's 
fidelity  to  the  duke  his  old  master,  who  stuck  thus  to  bior 
as  long  as  he  durst,  and  was  then  glad  to  comply  as  fairly^ 
as  he  could," 

In  1551,  sir  Thomas  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors to  the  court  of  France,  to  treat  concerning  a  match*  ioz 
the  king  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ; 
but  the  king's  life  was  now  at  a  close,  )and  on  the  accession 
of  Mary,  sir  Thomas  was  deprived  of  all  his  places,  and 
was  charged  not  to  depart  the  kingdom ;  yet  enjoyed  un- 
common privileges.  He  was  allowed  a  pension  of  100/!  pet 
annum ;  be  was  highly  favoured  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner  oh 
account  of  the  opinion  they  had  of  his  learning ;  and  en-» 
joyed  a  particular  indulgence  from  the  pope,  which  was 
occasioned  byxhe  following  circumstance.'  In  1555,  Wil- 
liam Smythwick  of  the  dioof se  of  Bath,  esq.  obtained  an 
indulgence  from  Pius  IV.  by  which  be  and  any  five  of  hit 
friends,  whom  he  should  nominate,  were  to  enjoy  extraor- 
dinary dispensations.  The  indulgence  exempted  them 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censures  upon  whatever  occasion  or 
cause  inflicted ;  and  *^  from  all  and  singular  their  sins 
whereof  they  are  contrite  and  confessed,  although  they 
were  such  for  which  the  apostolic  see  were  to  be  consulted.'' 
Smythwick  chose  Smith,  for  one  of  his  five  friends  specified 
in  the  bull',  to  be  partaker  of  "^hose  privileges ;  and  this 
undoubtedly  was  a  great  security  to  him  in  those  perilous 
times. 
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On  the  aecessioi^  of  queen  Elizabeth,  &ir  Thomas  SmitH 
was  again  received  at  court,  and  employed  in  affairs  both  of 
church  and  state,  He  was  also  sent  on  various  embassies. 
In  1562  be  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  where,  in  con* 
junction  with  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  concluded  a 
peace  between  England  and  France  in  the  beginning  of 
1564,  but  was  sttll  continued  ambassador  in  France.  In 
March  1  &65  he  finished  his  treatise  of  **  the  Commonwealth 
of  P^ngland,"  and  irt  the  beginning  of  the  year  following 
returned  to  Enscland.  In  (567  he  was  ag:ain  sent  ambassa- 
dor  to  France  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Calais ;  and 
upon  his  return  from  thence  in  1568,  he  solicited  for  the 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  without 
success,  it  being  given  to  sir  Ralph  Sadleir*  In  1570  he 
was  admitted  into  the  privy  council,  and  in  1572,  be  was 
again  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  chancellor  of  the 
order  of  the  garter. 

Sir  Thomas,  with  all  his  talents  and  good  sense,  was 
much  of  a  projector,  and  about  this  time  engaged  in  a 
foolish  scheme  for  transmuting  iron  into  copper.  Into  this 
project,  says  Strype,  **  be  brought  sir  William  Cecil,  se* 
cretary  of  state,  who  had  a  philosophical  genius,  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  others.  The  first 
occasion  of  this  business  was  from  one  Medley,  who  bad 
by  vitriol  changed  iron  into  true  copper  at  sir  Thomas 
Smith's  house  at  London,  and  afterwards  at  his  house  in 
Essex.  But  this  was  too  costly,  as  sir  Thomas  saw,  to 
make  any  profit  from.  He  prppounded,  therefore,  to  find 
out  here  in  England  the  Prin\um  Ens  Vitriolic  by  which  to 
do  the  work  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Upon  this  sir  Thomas  Smith, 
sir  Huniphrey  Gilbert,  and  Medley,  entered  into  a  com- 
pany under  articles  to  find  this  out;  that  is,  that  Medley 
should  be  employed  in  this  business  at  the  charge  of  th^ 
other  two,  till  by  the  profit  he  should  reap  from  the  thing 
found  out  be  might  bear  his  proportion.  The  place  where 
this  was  to  be  attempted  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  at 
Poole,  or  elsewhere.  But  at  Winchelsea  he  had  made  the 
first  trial,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  wood  there.  He  re- 
ceived of  sir  Thomas  and  sir  Humphrey  an  hundred  and 
one  pounds  a  piece,  for  the  buying  of  vessels  and  neces- 
saries. .  They  removed  to  Poole,  thinking  the  Ens  of  vi- 
triol to  be  there,  and  took  a  lease  of  the  land  of  the  lady 
Mountjoy  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  the 
payment  of  which  sir  TbomaSi  with  the  other  twO|  entered 
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into  a  bond  of  $  thousand' pounds.  While  th^ei  things 
were  in  this  state,  fir  Thomas  was  sent  ambassador  to  France 
in  1 572 ;  and  a  quarrel  happening  between  sir  Humphrey 
and  Medley,  who  went  to  Ireland,  the  business  was  discon- 
tinued for  some  time.  But  sir  Thomas  revived  it  at  his 
return,  and  persuaded  the  lord  treasurer  Burghley  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester  to  enter  into  society  about  December  1574, 
who  deposited  each  a  hundred  pounds  towards  carrying  on 
the  project.  Medley  was  now  removed  to  Anglesey,  where 
the  fuel,  eartb,  and  water  were  proper  for  his  business ; 
and  the  things  which  he  undertook  to  perform,  were  these 
two ;  first,  to  make  of  raw  iron  good  copper,  and  of  the 
same  weight  and  proportion,  abating  one  part  in  six ;  so 
that  SIX  hundred  tons  of  iron  should  by  boiling  make  five 
hundred  tons  of  perfect  copper;  secondly,  that  the  liquor, 
wherein  the  iron  was  boiled,  should  make  copperas 'and 
alum  ready  for  the  merchant;  which,  keeping  the  price 

'  ,they  then  bore,  should  of'  the  liquor  of  five  hundred  tons 
of  CQpper  be  ten  thousand  pounds,  that  is,  for  every  ton 
two  thousand  pounds.  After  several  trials  the  patent  of  the 
society  was  signed  in  January  ]  574,  in  which  the  society 
was  styled  "  The  Society  of  the  new  Art  ;'*  but  at  last  the 
project  proved  abortive ;  '^  and  I  make  no  doubt,^*  sayi 
j^trype,  **  sir  Thomas  smarted  in  his  purse  for  his  chy mical 
covetousnessy  and  Gilbert  seems  to  have  been  impoverished 
by  it ;  and  Medley  was  beggared.'* 

Another  of  his  projects  was  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
in  a  land  which  he  bad  purchased  in  Ireland^  called  The 
Ardes,  a  rich  and  pleasant  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ulster,  and  of  considerable  extent^  lying  well  for  trade  by 
sea.  sir  Thomas  in  1571  had  procured  a  patent  from  her 
majesty  for  it^  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  he  was  to 
be  lieutenant-general  there  for  war,  and  for  distribution  df 

.  lands,  orders,  and  laws  in  the  matters  thereunto  pertaining; 
in  short,  to  obtain  and  govern  the  country  to  be  won,  fol- 
lowing^ the  instructions  and  orders  to-  him  to  be  directed 

•  from  the  queen  and  her  council ;  and  tHis  for  the  first  seven 
year3^  Afterwards  the  government  of  the  country  to  return 
to  such  officers  as  the  customs  and  laws  of  England  did  ap- 
point, except  the  queen  should  think  him  worthy  to  be  apr 
pointed  the  governor  thereof,  as  being  a  frontier  country, 
the  right  to  remain  only  in  him  as  to  the  inheritance;  the 
authority  to  muster  and  call  together  his  soldiers  through- 
€»ut  the  same  country,  and  to  dispose  of  them  upon  the 
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ft'ontiersy  as  he  should  see  cause  for  the  better  defence  ef 
the  country.  Sir  Thomas  sent  bis  natural  son,  Thomas 
Smithy  with  a  colony  thither,  who  did  good  service  tbere^ 
but  was  at  last  intercepted  and  slain  by  a  wild  Irishman. 
The  settlement  of  this  colony  cost  sir  Thomas  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  but  after  his  death  it  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
for  some  time,  and  the  Ardes  were  afterwards  lost  to  his 
family,  being  given  away  by  king  James  I.  to  some  of  the 
Scots  nobility. 

In  1 575,  we  find  sir  Thomas  better  employed  in  procuring 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  two  universities  and  the  two 
colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  ordering  that  a  third  part 
of  the  rent  upon  leases  made  by  colleges  should  be  reserved 
in  corn,  &c.  Fuller  observes,  that  **  sir  Thomas  Smith 
was  said  by  some  to  have  surprized  the  house  theriein ; 
where  many  could  not  conceive  how  this  would  be  at  all 
profitable  to  the  colleges,  but  still  the  same  on  the  point, 
whether  they  had  it  in  money  or  wares. '  But  the  knight 
took  the  advantage  of  the  present  cheapness,  knowing 
hereafter  grain  would  grow  dearer,  mankind  daily  multi-» 
plying,  and  licence  being  lately  given  for  transportation. 
So  that  at  this  day  much  emolument  redoundeth  to  the  coU 
leges  in  each  university  by  the  passing  of  this  act;  and 
though  their  rents  stand  still,  their  revenues  do  increase.'' 
In  truth  the  present  prosperity,  we  may  almost  say,  exist- 
ence of  the  universities,  is  owing  to  this  wise  and  useful 
precaution. 

About  1576,  sir  Thomas  fellinto  a  declining  state  of 
health,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Aug.  12,  1577,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  diexl  at  his  favourite 
seat  of  Mounthall,  or  Mounthaut  in  Essex,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Theydon  Mount, 
Nvhere  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  died  rich,  and 
in  his  will  are  instances  of  his  liberality.  He  gave  all  his 
Greek  and  Latin  books  to  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
except  a  few  left  as  presents  to  some  friends.  His  estates 
descended  to  sir  William  Smith,  son  of  his  brother  George. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  of  a  fair,  sanguine  complexion, 
and  of  a  calm,  open,  and  ingenuous  countenance.-  He  wa$ 
a  man  <^f  extensive  learning,  well  skilled  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  esteemed  for 
his  eloquence.  His  biographer  adds  to  ail  this  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronpmy^ 
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physic,  dhemistry,  &e«  but  in  these  he  ap|>ear8  to  hav^if 
been  but  superficial.  He  bad  bis  credulities  and  his  weak* 
tiesses  in  matters  of  science,  but  they  were  those  of  bis 
age.  He  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  reformed  religion,  and, 
when  he  could,  protected  its  professors  from  persecution^ 
At  one  time  of  bis  life  his  morals  appear  to  have  been  less 
correct  than  in  the  after-'part  of  it,  as  we  read  of  his  having 
a  natural  son. 

His  works  are,  1.  '^  De  Republica  Anglorwn,  or  the  Man* 
tier  of  government  or  police  of  the  kingdom  of  England,'^ 
first  printed  in  4to,  1583  and  1584,  and  again  with  addi* 
tions  ^^  Of  the  cheefe  Courts  in  England,*'  1589,  4to,  and 
again  in  1594.  It  was  afterwards  often  reprinted  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  and  in  the  latter  language  forms  one  of 
the  '*  Kespublicae.^'  There  is  an  English  MS.  of  it  in  the 
Harleian  collection.  2.  *^  De  recta  et  emendata  lingua? 
Grfficae  pronunciatione,''  of  which  we  have  spoken  already. 
3.  ^^  A  Treatise  concerning  the  correct  writing  and  true 
pronunciation  of  the  English  tongue,'*  which  does  sir  Tho« 
inas  less  credit  than  the  former.  He  even  went  so  far  in 
his  whimsical  reformation  of  our  language,  as  to  compose 
a  new  alphabet,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  letters,  nine- 
teen of  which  were  Roman,  foar  Greek,  and  six  English 
or  Saxon.  An  engraving  of  this  novelty  is  given  by  Strype 
in  bis  life  of  sir  Thomas.  4<  *^  Four  Orations,  for  and 
against  queen  Elrzabeth^s  marriage,*'  also  in  Strype.  5. 
Several  letters  to  lord  Burleigh  and  sir  Francis  Walsingbam^ 
printed  in  the  *^  Complete  Ambassador,"  and  in  other  col-^ 
lections ;  and  many  in  MS.  are  in  the  paper-office  and  other 
public  repositories.  6.  ^^  Device  for  the  alteration  and  re- 
formation of  Religion,**  written  in  1558,  and  printed  among 
the  records  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformat 
tion,"  is  attributed  by  Strype  to  sir  Thomas  Smith.  Amoo^ 
the  Harleian  MSS.  is  a  discourse  written  by  our  autlu)r  to 
i&ir  William  Cecil,  upon  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  sol- 
diers* daily  wages.  It  is  comprised  in  29  sections.  Some 
of  the  tables  are  printed  by  Strype.  Sir  Thomas  also  left 
some  English  poetry.  Warton  informs  us,  that  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  (a  circumstance,  if  we  mistake  not, 
overlooked  by  Strype,  but  which  must  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  his  attachment  to  the  duke  of  Somerset)  be 
translated  eleven  of  the  Psalms  into  English  metre,  and 
composed  three  English  metrical  prayers,  with  three  Eng* 
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lish  copies  of  rerses  besides.    These  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum  MSS.  Reg.  17  A.  XVII.' 

SMITH  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  writer  and  diviii^, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ailhallows  Barking;  in  London, 
June  3y  1638,  and  admitted  of  Queen's  college  in  Oxford  . 
at  nineteen,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts.     In  1663  he 
was  made  master  of  the  free  school  joining  to  Magdalen , 
college;  and,  in  1666,  elected  fellow  of  that  college,  being 
then  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  ori^tal  languages.     In  Jun# 
1668,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  sir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambassa-^ 
dor  to  Constantinople ;  and  returned  thence  in  1671.     In 
1676,  he  travelled  into  France  ;  and,  returning  after  a  short 
stsy,  became  chaplain  to  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary 
of  state.     In  1679  he  was  designed  to  collate  and  publish 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript  in  8t  James's  library,  and  to 
have  for  his  reward  (as  Charles  II.  promised)  a  canonry  of 
Windsor  or  Westminster ;  but  that  design  was  reserved  foff 
the  industry  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Woide,  at  a  far  distant  pe« 
riod  (1784).    Mr.  Smith  published  a  great  many  works,  and 
bad  an  established  reputation  among  the  learned.     So  high 
an  opinion  was  conceived  of  him,  that  he  was  solicited  by 
the  bishops  Pearson,  Fell,  and  Lloyd,  to  return  into  the 
east^  in  order  to  collect  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
fathers.     It  was  designed  that  be  should  visit  the  monaste* 
ries  of  Mount  Athos,  where  there  was  said  to  be  extant  a 
great  number  of  MSS.  reposited  there  before  the  decline  of 
the  Greek  empire.     He  was  then  to  proceed  to  "Smyrna^ 
Nice,  Nicomedia,  Ancyra,  and  at  last  to  Egypt ;  and  to 
employ  two  or  three  years  in  this  voyage ;  but  he  could 
not  prevail  on  himself  to  undertake  it,  both  on  account  of 
the  dangers  inevitably  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  just 
expectations  he  had  from  his  patron  Williamson  of  prefer- 
ment  in  the  church.     These  expectations,  however,  wer6 
disappointed; .  for  Wood  says,    that,  after  living  several 
years  with  him,  and  performing  a  great  deal  of  drudgery 
for  him,  he  was  at  length  dismissed  without  any  reward  % 

*  Of  this  neglect  Smith  was  not  in-  makemehischaplam;  but  truly  though 

iensible.    lo  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  I  have  lived  in  the  family  of  an  am^ 

Cradockf  dated  Stanhope-street,  near  b^ssador,  I  am  eeDRible  nI  ready,  that 

Charing  Cross,  Oct.  7,  1676,  he  says,  I  am  not  cut  out  for  it,  wanting  per- 

**  Upon  my  first  coming  here,  I  per*?  chance  those  arts  of  compliance  anA 

ceived  sir  J.  W.?s  intention  of  giving  me  courtship,  to  which  I  was  never  bred« 

a  chamber  in  his  house  is  in  order  to  which,  1  see  a  man  must  be  guilty  of,- 

1  Strype's  Life  of  Smitb.-^Lodge's  Illaitrations,  toK  II.— Wartou's  Hitt.  of 
Poetry.— *-Biog.^  Brit— Granger. 
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In  1683,  he  toofc  a  doctor  of  divinity^s  degree;  afrd,  the 
year  after,  was  noiuinated  by  bis  college  ta  tbe  rectory  of 
ikanlake  in  the  aioceKe  of  Oxford,  but-upon  some  dislik&' 
resigned  it  in  a  month,  it)  I6B7,  he  was  c(v(lated  to  a  pre-^ 
bend  in  tbe  church  of  Heytesbury  in  WHts.  In  August 
1688,  be  was  deprived  of  bin  fellowship  by  Dr.  GitTard,  tbe 
Popish  president  of  Mafj^dalen  college,  because  he  refused 
to  ii\'e  among  ti^e  new  Popish  fellows  of  that  coUege.  He 
bad  before  resiitted  tbe  intrusion  of  Antonv'  Farmer  into  the 
office  of  president,  and  presented  a  petition  to  tbe  earl  of 
Sunderland,  beseeching  tbe  king  either  to  leave  tbe  college 
to  a  free  election,  or  recommend  a  qualified  person.  This 
being  refused,  be  was  for  presenting  a  second  address,  be« 
fore  they  proceeded  to  the  election,  and  at  iUst  he  and  Mr. 
Cbemock  were  tbe  only  two  fellows  that  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  tbe  royal  commissioners,  yet  this  did  not  avail 
bim  when  he- refused  to  associate  with  tbe  new  popish  fel- 
lows.uniler  Giffard.  He  was,  however,  restored  in  October 
following;  but,  afterwards  refusing  to  lake  tbe  oatfos  td 
William  and  Mary,  bis  fellowship  was  pronounced  void^ 
July  25,  1692.  From  this  time  be  lived  chiefly  in  sir  Jehn 
Cotton's  family.  He  died  at  London,  May  tl,  itlO,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Anne's  church,  Sobo,  prifately^  accord- 
ing to  his  desire. 

His  works  are,  1.  **  Diatriba  de  Cbaldaicia  Parapbrastis,'* 
Oxon.  i  662,  8vo.  2.  **  Syntagma  de  DriiiditBft  wioribus  ac 
institmis."  3.  '^  Remarks  upon  the  Manners,  Religion,  and 
Government  of  the  Turks ;  together  with  a  Surrey  of  tbe 
seven  Churches  of  Asia,  as  they  now  lie  to  their  Ruins ;  and 
a  brief  Description  of  Constantinople,'*  1478,  $vo»  origi- 
nally publis»bed  in  Latin.  4.  ^^DeGrs&cs  Ecclesi*  hotter* 
no  statu  Epistoia;'*  which,  with  additions,  be  translated 
into  English,  and  published  with  tbe  foltawing  tttte:  '^^  An 
*  Account  of  the  Greek  Churchy  as  to  its  Doctrines  and  Ri|es 
of  Worship,  with  several  Historical  ReiQAfka  mienpefnedi 
relating  thereto.  To  which  isadde^,  an  Accotmt  of  the 
State  of  the  Greek  Church  under  Cvriilus  Lucaris,  patri^arch 
of  Constantinople,  with  a  Relation  of  his  HvkSermfp  and' 
Death,"  1660,  8vo.     5.  '' De  causis  et  rei&ediis  dissidio;* 

if  he  wonM  pYease,  and  which  I  am  a  pr«be«d  or  a  fhrisg.  «hes  I  can^lir^ 

DOW  too  old  to  learn ;  and  therefore  happily  all  iBfT  tile  lo^g  in  a  coiiege^ 

ihall  never  part  i»i<b  my  liberty,  and  and  enjoy  my Mlf*  «i  vellAa.lbe  ^reat 

live  under  continual  restraint,  it  may  man  at  Lambeth. '*— •Letters  by  Eaii- 

be  for  two  or  three  years,  m  hopes  of  nent  Persons,  1913/3  vob^  8vo« 
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vam/*  Slc.  Ox.  16^7 5 ^^^to,  printed  afterwards  suuong  his 
**  Miscellanea,'^  and  publisbj^d  by  hioi  in  Engli^^  under  the 
title  of  *^  A  papific  Discourse ;  or,  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  the  differeoQ^s  about  religion,  which  distract  the  peace  of 
Christendom,*'  LrOtid*  1688^  4to.  6.  Two  volumes  of  "Mis- 
cellanea'' in  Latin,  on  subjects  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  bibjical  criticism,  Lond.  1686,  Svo,  and  1692,  4to. 
7.  A  translation  of  the  ''  Life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Paz-» 
zi,"'witfa  a  preface,  ibid.  1687,  4to.  8.  A  Latin  life  of 
Cainden,  which  was  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Camden's 
"  Epistolae,"  in  1691,  4ta  9.  "  Catalogus  librorum  ma- 
nuscriptorum  Bibl.  Cottonianae,'^  Oxon.  1696,  foL  jwith  a 
life  of  ^ir  Robert  Cotton.  10*  "  Inscriptiones  Gr&csB  Pal- 
myrenorum,  cum  scholiis  Ed.  Bernardi  et  Thomae  fimithi," 
Utrecht,  1698,  8vo.  11.  The  lives  of  Dr.  Robert  Hunt- 
ington, bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  of  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  in 
Latin.  .  12.  An  edition  of  "  Ignatii  EpistolsB,"  Oxon.  1709, 
4to.  13.  A  preface  to  sir  Philip  Warwick's  "Memoirs  of 
the  reign  of  Qhaiie?  I."  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1702,  and 
of  which  the(6  ))aS|  lately  been  a  republication  (1813);  and 
lastly,  that  v^y.  fitful  vbUme  entitled  *^  Vitse  quorundam 
eruditifsimorum  &  iltustrium  virorum,^'  1707,  4to.  In  this 
codectiqn  |ire  tl^  }ives  of  archbishop  Usher,  bishop  Cosins, 
Mr.  Henry  Briggs,Mr.  John  Bainbridge,  Mr.  John  Greaves^ 
sir  Patrvck  ^oung»  proceptor  to  James  I.  Patrick  Young, 
library -5 ke^e{)^i;  \f  ^heisame,  and  Dr.  John  Dee.  Three  pa- 
pers byhim^^e^insertiediiftba  ^' Philosophical Transactioas:-^ 
L  "  Hifl^or^^l^Obsefvations  relating  to  Constantino{^1e,  No. 
1 52,  for,pct^  20,J  l^^S^r  2. . "  An  Account  of  the.  City  of 
Prus49.  iu'Bithyn^\^Nq.^i55,  for  Jan.  1683."  3.  **  A  Con- 
jectUK  Bpqyt  ^n  y ndeWcurrent  at  the  Streigbts-mouth,  No. 
15S,*^r^pril  16a4.!\  He  left  his  MSS.  to  Hearne,  with 
whom  he  ifras  a  frequf^t  correspondent*.  * 

^  M«arne,  ^n  oneof  lii^  MS  dtarifts.  Icoovriedge  of  books  w^m  so  «»ten«iTe» 

tayi,  *'dt.il%MBat  Svlt^'^B  ke  wa»  th^t  men  of  the  best  reputation,  ruch 

■  pHtf  n  ^lli^|prM#iii  4|l  toria  of  kf^ra-  as  l|are  spent  not  onJjr  ^aadreds,  but> 

inf ,  aftd  one  of  the  bestjscholf  it}  that  thousaoUs  of  peunils  for  furnishing  lU 

Ware  «ver-br^  m  fdwgdkUm  'l^llcge*  ^braritk^  applied  nitnxkselyies  to  hiv  (^r 

ifbd  iiidaeA|iiJt1li|fi'v«i|ivtfHt3»>iso.4ie  lidvice  and  direction,   and  were  glad 

bad  an  «Ktraordiiii|ry  good  collection  when  they  could  raoeive  a  line  or  twa 

of  books,  mall   ^caltils,   which  ha  from  him  to  assist  them  in  that  office. 

ftsak  oara  ta  digast  ia  tfa«  best  order.  His  printed  books  (collected  with  great 

Tbaaa  books  lie  p^d(^  Jp  iif  Kir  tra-  care  and  judgment)  consist'  of  aVout  6 

vels^  and  at  oilMr^timtli  vbeq  he  had  or  7  thousand  volumes,  of  the  best  and 

a  gttod  caOfaateni  i»p|tortunity.    His*  most  useful  authors,  some  of  which  ha 

1  Bias .  Brit.«-Gen.  Dict«^Ath.  Ox.  vol.  IL 
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SMITH,  or  SMYTH  (William),  bisdop  of  Lincoln^ 
aod  founder  of  Brasen-nose  college,  Oxford,  was  the  fourth 
$01)  of  {lobert  Smyth,  of  Peelhouse  in  Widdows,  or  Wid- 
.  ne»s,,  in  the  parish  of  Prescotj  Lancashire.  His  grandfather 
was  Heury  Smyth,  esq.  of  the  adjoining  township  of 
Cuerdiy,  where  the  family  appears  to  have  resided  both 
befK)re  and  after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  extended  its  branches  of  the  same  name  through  vii-* 
rioiis  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  his  father  we  have  no  par- 
ticular information,  nor  of  the  period  of  his  birth,  unless 
that  it  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
which  is,  however,  not  very  consistent  with  the  report, 
that  he  was  an  undergraduate  of  Oxford  so  late  as  1478. 

The  same  obscurity  envelopes  his  early  years.  Wood 
indeed  says,  that  be  was  trained  up  in  grammar-learning 
in  his  own  country ;  but  in  what  seminary,  or  whether  his 
country  at  that  time  could  boast  of  any  institution  desen- 
ing  the  name  of  a  grammar-school,  are  subjects  of  conjec- 
ture. His  late  biographer,  with  equal  acuteness  and  rea- 
son, has  supposed  him  to  have  been  educated  in  the  hodse- 
bold  of  Thomas,  the  first  earl  of  Derby.  The  countess  of 
.  Richmond,  who  was  the  second  wife  of  this  nobleman,  ac- 
cording to  a  laudable  custom  iti  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
provided  in  this  manner  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
of  promising  talents :  and  it  is  known^  that  she  was  an 
e^rly  patron  of  our  founder. 

At  what  time  he  removed  to  Oxford  is  uncertain,  nor 
hdi»  any  research  discovered  the  college  of  which  be  was  a 
Qsemb^r.  Of  his  academical  honours,  all  that  we  know 
with  certainty  is  bis  degree  of  bachelor  of  law,  ^hteh  be 
had  taken  some  time  before  149^^  when  he  Was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire.  Wood  asserts^ 
ibat  he  removed  with  other  scholars  from  Oxford,  dreading 
tbepestijeuce  which  theq  raged,!  and  wept  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow,  and  afterwards,  master  of  Pem- 
broke-hall. Browne  Willis  contradicts  this  dnfy  in  part, 
by  informing  us  that  he  became  fellowf  but  hot  master. 
.  JHis  late  biographer,  however,  Mr.  Churton,  has  decidedly 
proved  tksit  be  never  belonged  to  Cambridge,  aiid  that  the 
mistake. of  bis  former  biographers  originated  id  his  being 

,  had  left  to  tliQ  ilnWersity  of  Oxford  pursuits  iiltc^F  leiiroittp  $  atid:-  lad'  not 

(^artietfkrrljrtolheBodleiani  and  JMag-  i9mt  mtn,  of  (bal  place  {lot.ai  slight 

lUil^  college  libr9nes)'had  he  not  b«en  ^pon  hioi,  which  be  ueitber  couldt  nor 

niucii  (iHcoiirag^d  (as  dfvers  other  ex-  indeed  ought  to  brook."    Letters  hf 

tffWevA.  tnen  have  be^eu)  iu  his  sevctal  Eminent  pecsoasi  ltc«.  /  - 
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confounded  with  ^  person  of  both  his  names,  who  was  fel- 
low of  Pembroke-hall,  and' a  contempolraryv 

To  the  course  of  learnings  usual  in  his  time,  and  which 
was  neither  copious  nor  soiid,  he  appears  to  have  added 
.  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics  of  the  purer  ages,  which  was 
.  then  less  freciuent,  although  more  liberally  tolerated,  and 
more  admired,  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tan-, 
guage.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  latter  was  scarcely 
known>  unless  to  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  Grocyn,  Lin- 
acre,  and  the  other  restorers  of  literature ;  and  was  so  little 
relished,  as  to  be  sometimes  a  topic  of  ridicule,  and  some- 
times as  dangerous  as  heresy. 

For  his  6rst  advancement  be  is  supposed  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  one  of  those  friends 
of  Henry  Vll.  whom  that  monarch   rewarded,  after  the 
crown  was  established  in  security.     Probably  also  by  his 
interest  Smyth  was  appointed,  September  20,  1485,  to  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  with  an  annual  stipend 
,   of  40/.  and  an  additional  allowance  of  eighteen-pence  per 
^  day  (during  his  attendance,  in  person,  or  by  bis  deputy, 
pa  the  lord  chancellor.     This  salary  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
the  sum  exceeds  that  which  was  attached  to  it,  not  only  on 
a  subsequent  appointment  in  this  reign,  but  for  a  century 
afterwards.     It  was,  therefore,  probably  given  as  a  special 
remuneration  to  Smyth,  whose  influence  appears  to  have 
been  increasing.     It  is  certain  that,  while  in  this  office,  be 
was  solicited  by  the  university  of  Oxford  to  interpoM>,  on 
a  very  critical  occasion,  when  they  had  inrc'urred  the  king^s 
displeasure;  and^such  was  his  influence,  that  bis  majefty. 
w(9L^  .pleased;  to  rempye  their  fears,  and  confirm  their  privi- 
leges.    'Ifhis  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  Henry's  resign. 
.  .  Wtijie  Smyth  held  this  office,  we  also  find  his  name  iu  a 
, . ,.  wrji  of  priyy-seal  for  the  foundation  of  Norbridge's  chantry 
;,,,  jiq.tte  parish  cbufch  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Guildford, 
,/.^lfii>g.vvith,. Elizabeth,  consort  of  Henry  VIL,    Margaret, 
.^    CQiintess  of  I^ichmond,  his  mother,  Thomas  Bourcbier  and 

T'j;  ^R^gJnsjM  P^^X>  knights. 

A  few.year^  after  his  being  made  clerk  of  the  hanaper, 
he.  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Stephen's,  )Vest- 
minster,  a  dignity  usually  conferred  on  *^^^  favourite 
chaplain  whom  the  king  wished  to  have  hear  his  person. 
The  precipe  time  of  his  arriving  at  this  preferment  cannot 
'  be  discovered,  but  it  must  havo  been  subsequent  to  July 
2t8,   1480,  when  Henry  Sbarpe  occurs  as  dean.     While  in 
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tbh  ofice  he  resided  m  Cuion-row,  and  wm  bonoctred  by 
Bin  royal  master  with  a  seat  in  the  privjrcounciU  From 
these  preferments  it  may  be  inferred  that  Smyth's  talenu 
ittid  address  had  justified  the  hopes  of  his  family  and  pa- 
trons. He  must  certainly  have  been  a  favourite  with  the 
king^  and  not  less  so  with  his  mother,  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  who  on  June  14,  1492,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Cheshunt,  which  he  quitted  in  1494  for  higher 
preferment.  She  conferred  upon  him  another  mark  of  her 
confidence,  in  appointing  him  one  of  the  feoffees  of  those 
manors  and  estates,  which  were  to  answer  the  munificent 
purposes  of  her  will.  As  to  the  reports  of  bis  former  bio- 
graphers, that  he  held,  at  one  time^  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey,  and  the  prepositure  of  Wells,  Mr.  Churton  has 
clearly  proved  that  they  have  no  foundation. 

When  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  bishop  Hales,  Bee.  30,  1 49/0,  the  king- 
bestowed  it  on  Smyth,  by  the  style  of  ^  Our  beloved  and 
faithful  Counsellor,  Dean  of  our  free  chapel  within,  our 
own  palace  at  Westminster."  The  time  neither  of  Jbis 
€$lection  nor  consecration  is  upon  record,  but  ih^  latter 
is 'supposed  to  have  taken  plaoe  between  the  12  th  .and 
39th  of  January  1492-3.  The  cause  of  so  considerable  an 
interval  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor  must  probably 
be  sought  in  the  capricious  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
Rome  on  such  occasions.  His  final  settlement  in  fhis  see 
was  followed  by  a  visitation  of  the  clergy  under  his,  controul, 
and  the  performance  of  those  other  duties  incumbent  on 
his  new  station.  His  usual  residences  were  at  Beaudesert, 
and  at  Pipe,  both  near  Lichfield,  or  at  his  palace  in  Lon- 
don, which  stood  on  the  site  of  Somerset* house. 

His  next  promotion  was  of  the  civil  kind,  that  of  presi- 
dent of  the  princess  council  within  the  marches  of  Wales. 
The  unsettled  state  of  Wales  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Henry  VII  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne;  and  the 
wisest  policy,  in  order  to  civilize  and  conciliate  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  appeared  to  consist  in 
delegating  such  a  part  of  the  executive  power  as  might, 
give  dignity  aini  stability  to  the  laws,  and  ensure  subjection 
to  the  sovereign.  With  this  view  various  grants  and  cqm* 
missions  were  issued  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  and 
about  1492,  Arthur^  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester, 
was  included  in  a  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Warwick,  with  archbishop  Morton,  Smyth,  bishop  of 
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Lkhfield  and  Coventry,  and  others.  There  was  a  renewal 
of  tfais'commhsion  in  ttie  17th  Henry  VII.  of  whici^fiterpt^re-: 
Jate,  who  had  then  been  translated  to  the  %m  of  Lii^ojlo,: 
was  again  K>rd  prestdeitti  The  prince's  court  wt9  ^beld 
chiefly  at  Ladtow-castle,  long  the  seat  ef  tiae  nm^cnii. 
honbnred  at  this  time  with  a  train  of  learned  men  from  tt>e> 
tiniversi'ties,  and  afterwards  imimortalized  by  Milton  at|d 
Butler.  Here  bishop  Smyth,  although  placed  in  an  office 
that  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  the  business  of  bis 
diocese,  took  special  care  that  his  absence  should  be  com- 
pensated« by  a  deputation  of  bis  power  to  vic^rs-.general^ 
and  a  suffragan  bishop,  in  whom  he  could  confide,:  and 
here  he  conceived  some  of  £hose  genei'ous  and  libersd  plans 
which  have  conferred  honour  on  bis  natne.  The  first  in- 
stance of  his  becoming  a  public  benefactor  was  in  rebuild- 
ing and  re-endowing  the  hospital  of  St.  John  ta  Lichfield, 
which  had  been  suffered  to  go,  to  ruin  by  the  negligence 
of  the  friars  who  occupied  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  third 
yeat  of  his  episcopate,  1495,  be  rebuilt  this  hospital,  and 
g^ave  a  new  body  of  stafutes  for  the  use  of  the  socie|:y.  Of 
til  is  foundation  it  is  ohly  necessary  to  add  here,  that  the 
school  attached  to  it,  and  afterwards  joined  to  the  adjacent 
seminary  bf  Edward  VI.  has  produced  bishops  Smakidge 
and  Newton,  the  chief  justices  Willes  and  Parker,  and 
those  illustrious  scholars,  -  Joseph  Addison  and  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Smyth  had  been*  bishop  of  Lichfield  somewhat  o^ore  than 
two  years,  when  be  was  traiislated  to  Lincoln,  -Nove^ber^ 
1495.  In  i500'hel  performed  a  strict  viaitatioa  of  his  ca- 
thedral,' which  his  iiberaiity  bad  already  enriched,  and  pre- 
scribed ^uch  matteri^  of  discipline. and  police  as  seoQied 
calculated  to  preserve  order,  and  correct  that  tendency  to 
abuse,  which  rendered  frequent  visitations,  necessary.  Nor 
-was  his  ca're  of  his  diocese  at^large  less  actively  employed, 
in  hearing 'dnd- examining  grievances,  and  prooooting  dis- 
cipline and  morals.  ^'  But  perfection,"  his  biographer  has 
well  '6bs^eH-^d,  ^'  is  not  the  attribute  of  man ;  and  i^e  learn 
wUfi  less  surprise'than  regret,  that  Smyth  did  not  escupe 
th^  common  fseult  of  condemmng  heretics  to  the  prisao  or 
the  sfr&ke.**  'F6r  this  no  apology  can  here  be  offered.  The 
wonder  is,  that  we  are  still  solicited  to  a  fellow-fejeling 
With  a  teli^ton  'which  could  warp  the  minds  of  such  m^n>as 
Sthytb. '  It  w6uld  have  done  enough  to  incur 'Our  a^rsion, 
'bad  it'done-lfio  more  tban*  tostain^  the  memory  of  >  those 
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benefactore,  to  whose  liberality  the  learoing  of  the  present 
age  is  so  dee|l1y  indebted. 

In^  the  hst'mentioned  year,  Smyth  was  requested  by  the 
university  of  Oxford  to  accept  the  office  of  chancellor,  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Morion.  How  long  he 
continued  chancellor  is  not  exactly  known,  but  bis  resig- 
nation must  havfe  taken  place  about  1503,  when  we  find 
Dr.  Mayew  held  that  office.  In  1507-8,  he  concerted  the 
pLin  of  Brasen-uose  college,  along  with  his  friend  sir  Ri- 
chard Sutton,  and  lived  to  see  it  completed.  Of  his  death 
we  have  few  particulars,  nor  can  his  age  be  ascertained. 
After  making  a  will  in  due  form,  characterized  by  the 
liberality  which  had  distinguished  his  whole  life,  he  ex- 
pired at  Buckden,  Jan.  2,  1513-14,  and  was  interred  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  under  a. 
marble  grave* stone,  richly  adorned  with  bra$«,  which  sir 
William  Dugdale  had  leisure  to  describe  just  before  it  was. 
destroyed  by  the  republican  soldiers  or  mob.  A  mural 
monument  was  recently  put  up,  with  a  suitable  inscription,' 
by  the  rev.  Ralph  Cawley,  D.  D.  and  principal  of  Brasen*- 
nose  from  1770  to  1777. 

The  progress  of  this  munificent  work,  Brasen-nose  col- 
lege, may  be  seen  in  our  authorities.  The  charter  of 
foundation  granted  to  bishop  Smyth  and  Richard  Suttoi), 
esq.  is  dated  Jan.  15,  1511-12;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
society  became  a  permanent  corporation  on  the  feast  of  St; 
Hugh,  No/.  17,  1512,  oir  perhaps  a  little  earlier..  Ac- 
cording to  the  charter,  the  society  was  tp  consist  of  a  prio;- 
cipal  and  sixty  scholars,  to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences 
of  sophistry,  logic,  and  philosophy^  and  afterwards  in  di^ 
vinity,  and  they  might  possess  lands,  &rC.  to,,  the  yj^arJy 
value  of  $00L  beyond  all  burdens  and  repairs.  The/numi'- 
ber  of  fellows,  however,  was  not  completed  until  their  re- 
venues, by  being  laid  out  on  land,  began  to  be  certainly 
productive.  '  :  ^ 

The  estates  which  bishop  Smyth  bestowed  on  the  college 
were  chiefly  two.  Basset's  Fee,  in  the  environs  of  Oj^ford, 
which  formerly  is  supposed  to  hav^  belonged  to  the  Bassets, 
barons  of  Headington  ;  and  the  entire  property  of  the  sup- 
|>res8ed  priory  of  Cold  Norton,  with" its  manors  and  estates 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  which  had  been 
sold  to  bishop  Smyth  by  the  convent  of  St.  Stephen^s 
Westminster  for  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  marks.* 

1  Churtoo'g  LiTes  of  tli9  Founden. — Chaimeri's  Hist,  of  Oxford. 
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SMITH,  (William),  herald  and  antiquary,  was.  born  in 
Cheshire,  aiid   descended  from  the  Smiths  or  Siiiyths  of 
Oldbougb.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  in  what  col- 
lege Wood  has  not  ascertained,  there   being   several  of 
the  same  names  about  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen-* 
tury.     When  he  left  the  university,  we  cannot  trace  his 
progressji  but  on  his  application  at  the  Heralds'  college  for 
the  office  of  Rouge-Dragon,  it  was  said  that  he  had  been  a 
merchant   and   traveller.      He  was   recommended  by   sir 
George  Carey,  knight- marshal;  and  **  The  Society  of  Arms 
finding,  by  many,  that  he  was  honest,  and  of  a  quiet  con- 
versation, and  well  languaged,''  joined  ill  the  siippiicatlon, 
which  gained  him  this  office.     Ansiis  says,  that  be   had' 
long  resided  abroad,  and  had  kept  ah  inn,  at  Nuremburgh, 
in  Germany,  the  sign  at  the  door  of  which  was  the  Goose. 
He  wrote  a  description  of  Cheshire,  which,  with  his  histo- 
rical collections  made  about  1590,  or  a  copy  of  them,  faUinjj 
into  the  bands  of  sir  Randolph  Crew,  knt.  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  King's-bench,  his  grandson,  sir  Randolph  Crew,  gave 
them  to  the  public.     These  materials,  and  the  labours  of 
William  Webb,  form  the  bulk  of  "King's  Vale-Roy^1,'>ub-^ 
lished  in  fol.  1656.      He  made  a  great  number  of  coUectiofjs, 
relative  to  families  in  England  and  Germany.     He  wr6te  a 
description  of  this  kingdom^  embellishing  h  with  dk^lwings 
of  its  chief  Jtowns.     Many  of  his  books  are  in  Philipot*s 
press,  in  the  College  at  Arms.     He  composed  an  Alphabet 
of  Arms,  which  the   late  respected  Mr.  Brookfe  supposed 
to  have  been  the  origin  or  basis  of  such  kind  of  books. 
The  original  was  lodged  in  King's-college  library,  in  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  it  had  been  given  by  Dr.  Richard  Rode- 
rick.    It  was  copied  in  1744,  by  the  rev,  William  Cole, 
M.  A;  of  Milton,  and  is  now  with  his  other  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.     The  late  rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  the  anti- 
quary, had  a  manuscript  copy,  improved  by  him,  of  Derby- 
shire, as  visited  by  Glover.     This  skilfql  and  indefatigable 
officer  at  arms  died,  without  farther  promotion,  Oct.  1^  \6i  8. 
In  tl?e  Bodleian  library  are  two  MSS.  by  Smith,  the  one 
^*  The^  Image  of  Herald  rye,  &c.''  a  soirt  of  introduction  to 
the  science,  which  formerly  belonged  'to  Anstis ;  the  other, 
*^  Genealogies  of  the  different  potentates  of  Europe,  1578,** 
formerly  Peter  Le  Neve's.     A  new  edition,  with  additions, 
of' the  "Vale-Royal,'*  was  published  at  Chester,  1778, 
2vols.  8vo.*  * 
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SMITH  (William),  a  learned  English  dWine  and  trans* 
latQr,  was  the  ion  of  the  rev.  Richard  Smith,  rector  of  All- 
Saints,  and  minister  of  St.  Andrew,  both  in  Worcester, 
who  died  in  1726.   'He  was  born  at  Worcester  in  1711, 
and  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  city.     In  1728 
he  was  admitted  of  New-college,  Oxford,  where  he  pro-* 
ceeded  B.  A.  in  1732,  M.  A.  in  1737,  and  D.  D.  in  1758, 
In  1735  be  was  presented  by' his  patron,  James  earl  of 
Derby,  in  whose  family  he  was  readeri  to  the  rectory  6( 
Trinity-church,  Chester,  and  by  his  son  and  successor's 
interest,  whose  chaplain  he  was,  to  the  deanery  of  Chester 
ih  1753,     He  held  the  mastership  of  Brentwood-school  in 
Essex  for  one  year,  1748;  and  in  1753  Was  nominated  by 
the  corporation  of  Liverpool  one  of  the  ministers  of  St. 
Geerge's  church  there,  which  he  resigned  in  1767.     With 
his  deanery  he  ^eld  the  parish  churches  of  Handley  and 
Trinity,  but  in  1780  resigned  the  last  for  the  rectory  of 
.West  Kirkby.     He  died  Jan.  12,  1787.     His  character  is 
thus  briefly  drawn  by  his. biographer  :  *^  He  was  tall  and 
'genteel;  his  voice  was  strong,  dear,  and  melodious;  be 
spoke  -Latin  fluently,  and  was  complete  master  not  only  of 
the  Greek  but  Hebrew  language ;  hi«  mind  was  so  replete 
with  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  living  Ubrary  ;  his  manner  of 
address  was  graceful,  engaging,  and  delightful;  his  sermons 
were  pleasing,  informing,  convincing ;  his  memory,  even  in 
age,  was  wonderfully  retentive,  and  his  conversation  wits  po- 
lite, affable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improving.'*     He  is 
known  in  the  learned  world,  chiefly  by  his  valuable  transli^- 
tions  of  "  Lopgiiius  onthe  Sublime,"  1739,  8vo,  wbiph  went 
throtigh  four  editions,  the  last  of  which,  with  the  frontispiece 
deigned  by  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcester,  is  said  to  be  the  best ; 
*>  Thucydides,"  1753,  2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  in  1781,  8v6; 
»**  Xenophon's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Greecfi,'^  1770,  4to, 
lo  1782  he  pi^blished  "  Nine  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,'* 
dvo,  very  elegantly  written.     In    ITOl,  .n^ppeared  *^Tbe 
Poetic  Works  of  the  rev.  William  Smith,  I).  D.  late  dean 
of  Chester;  with  some  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
ihe  Author.     By  Thomas  Crane,  minister  of  the  parisji 
cburqh  of  St.  Olave  in  Chester,  &c."     This  work  we  hav.e 
not  seen,  and  for  the  account  of  Dr.  Smith's  liie  we  are 
indebted  to  a  review  of  it  in  the  Gent.  Mag.* 
^      SMOLLETT  (Tobias),  a  historian,  novelist,  and  poet 
of  considerable  reputation,  was  the  grandson  of  sir  James 
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Smollett  of  BoD&ill,  a  member  of  the  Scotch  parlidmeiity 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  framing  the  treaty  of 
union.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  sir  Aulay  Macau- 
ley,  bart.  of  Ardincaple,  by  whom  be  had  four  sons  atnd 
two  daughters.  The  fourth  son,  Archibald,  married  with- 
out asking  bis  father'sv  consent,  Barbara  Cunningham, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Gilbertfield,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of 'Glasgow.  His  father,  howeverj  allowed  him 
an  income  of  about  SOO/.  a-year.  He  unfortunately  died, 
after  the  birth  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  w(io,  with  their 
mother,  were  left  dependent  on  the  grandfather,  and  we 
do  not  find  that  he  neglected  them.  Tobias,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  and  the  youngest  of  those  children,  was 
born  in  the  house  of  Daiquhurn,  near  Renton  in  the  parish 
of  Cardross,  in  1721,  and  christened  Tobias  George;  but 
this  latter  name  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used. 

The  scenery  amidst  which  he  passed  his  early  years, 
.  and  cultivated  the  muses,  he  has  described,  in  Humphrey 
Clinker,  with  ^picturesque  enthusiasm.  He  was  first  in- 
structed in  classical  learning  at  the  school  of  Dumbarton, 
by  Mr.  John  Love,  one  of  the  ablest  schoolmasters  of  that 
country,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Chalmers  has  done  ample  jus- 
tice in  bis  life  of  Rqddiman.  While  at  this  school,  Smol- 
lett exhibited  symptoms  of  what  more  or  less  predominated 
through  life,  a  disposition  to  prove  his , superiority  of  un- 
derstanding at'  the  espence  of  those  whose  weaknesses 
and  failings  h^  thought  he  could  turn  into  ridicule ivith  im- 
punity. The  verges,  which  he  wrote  at  this  early  age  were 
prinQipally  satires  on  such  of  bis  schoolfeltqws  a^  happened 
to  displease  him.  He  wrote  also  a  p6em  to  the  memory  of 
the*  celebrated  Wallace,  whose  praises  he  found  in  thfe 
story-books  and  ballads  of  every  cottage.  From  Dumbar- 
ton h^  was  removed  to  Glasgow,  where,  after  some  hesitsi- 
tion,  he  determined  in  favour  of  the  study  of  medicine, 
and,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  then  a  surgeon,  and  afterward!  a 
physician  of  considerable  eminence,  whom  he  was  unjustly 
accused  of  ridiculing  under  the  name  of  Potion,  in  Ws 
novel  of  Roderic  Random. 

>  From  his 'medical  studies,  which  he  cultivated  with  assi- 
duity, he  was  occasionally  seduced  by  a  general  love  of 
polite  literature,  and  seemed  unconsciously  to  store  'His 

mind  with  that  fund  of  extensive,  though  perhaps  not  pro- 
found knowledge,  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  exe-^ 
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cute  90Ji)|kny  woi%t  in  yacioo^  branches*  Hisjiatiric^il  din" 
positba  also  followed  bim  to  Glaagowi  by  wbicl)  he  nisuie . 
a  £ew  admirers^  and  many  enetpies.  Dr.  Moore  has  re- 
lated, with  suitable  gravity,  that  he  once  threw  »  snowball 
wUb  such  dexterity  that  it  gave  both  a  blow  and  a  repartee. 
But  such  frolics  were  probably  not  frequent,  and  his  ume 
was  in  general  more  profitably,  or  at  least  mpre  seriously 
employed.  Before  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  began  to  feeJ  the  ambition  of  a  draai;»tic  poet,  and. 
wrote. the  tragedy  of  the  *' Regicide,"  which  was  consi- 
dered as  an  extraordinary  production. for  a  person  of  his 
years ;  but  we  do  not  read  it  as  it  was  originally  compc)sed, 
jDor  was  it  made  public  until  nearly  ten  years  after.  ^ 

Of)  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported bim  in  his  studies,  but  left  no  permanent  provision 
for  the  completion  of  them,  he  removed  to  London,  in 
quest  of  employment  in  the  army  or  na^vy,  and  strength- 
ened his  hopes  by  carrying  bis  tragedy  with  him.  The 
latter,  however,  was  in  all  respects  an  unfortunate  sjpecu* 
latioii.  After  heing  amused  and  cajoled^by  all  the  cpmn^oo 
and  uDcommon  tricks  of  the  theatrical  managers,  for  i^e^irly 
ten  years,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  it  to  the 
press  in  vindioatioii  of  his  own  importunities,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  his  friends.  His  preface  may  yet  be  read  with 
advantage  by  ^he  candidates  for  stage  favour,  although 
.niodern  managers  are  said  to  be  less  fastidious  than  their 
predecessors,  and  from  the  liberality  of  their  admissions^ 
leave  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  have  not  lost  the 
privilege  of  rejection.  In  this  preface,  .Smollett  was  not 
spring  of  bis  indignation,  but  he  reserved  more  substan- 
tia] revenge  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  , . 
-In  the  .mean  titne,  in  1741,  he  procured  the  situation  of 

.  surgeon's -mate  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  sailed  on 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Carthagena,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  his  "Roderic  Random,"  and  afterwards  more 
hifitoricaUy  in  a  **  Compendium  of  Vpyages,"  published  in 
1756,  in  7  vols.  l2mo.     The  issue  of  that  expedition  cpuld 

.  not  be  more  humiliating:  to  Smollett  than  his  own  situation, 
80.  averse  to  the  disposition  of  a  young  m^n  of  his  taste 
and  vivacity*  He  accordingly  quitted  the  service  while 
hiscship  was  in  the  West-Indies,  and  resided  for  some  time 
in*  Jamaica,  but  in  what  capacity  or  how  supported,,  his 

.  Jbbgrapj^er  bas  not  informed  us.  .Here,  however,  he.  first 
becaitiQ ,  ac<]uaiot^d  wi(h  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married. 
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Tn  ll^&y    he  returned  to  Ldndon,   and  having  heard 
many  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  severities  practised  in 
suppressing  the'  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he  gave  vent  to  bis 
feelings,  and  love  for  his  country,  in  a  beautiful  and  spi-** 
rited   poem,    entitled  *'The   Tears   of  Scotland."      The 
subject  was  doubtless  attractive  as  a  poet,  but  as  be  had 
been  bred  a  Whig,  he  was  rather'  inconsistent  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  certainly  very  unfortunate  in  bis  predietiohs. 
His  friends  wished   him  to  suppress  this  piece,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  offend  the  Whigs,  on  whose  patronage  he  had 
some  reliance ;  and  although  his  enthusiasm  war  at  present/ 
rather  too  warm  for  advice,  and  he  had  from  this  time  de-' 
clared  war  against  the  whig-ministers  under  George  IL  yet^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  pnblisbed  with  his  natnefor 
niany  years  after. 

In  1746  he  first  presented  himself  to  the  public  as  the 
author  of  "  Advice,  a  Satire,'*  in  which  he  endeavoured: 
to  excite  indignation  against  certain  public  characters,  by 
^ccQsatiohs  Which  a  man  of  delicacy  would  disdain  to  bring 
forward  under  any  circumstances,  and<  which  are  generally 
brought  f6r>^ard  under  the  very  worst.  What  this  produc- 
tion contributed  to  his  fame,  we  are  not  told  ;  his  friends, 
however.  Were  alarmed  and  disgusted,  and  his  enemies 
probably  increased.  About  this  time  he  wrote  (far  Covent- 
garden  thektre),  an  opera  called  "Alceste,*'  which  was 
never  acted  or  printed,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  dispute  be* 
tween  the  author  and  the  manager.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
who^  in  all  his  writings,  trusts  too  much  to  his  memory, 
lnforn;)s  u^,  that  Haitdel  sdt  this  opera  to  music,  and^  that 
his  fa\>ouf  ihight  not  be  lost,  afterwards  adapted  the  airs 
to  Dryden's  second  ode  on  St.  Cecilia*s  daj\  But  Handel 
composed'  that  ode  in  1739,  according  to  Dr.  Burney's 
more  accurate  and  scientific  history  of  music.  In  174^7, 
oiir  author  published'  "  Reproof,  a  Satire,"  as  a  second 
part  of  "Advice,"  and  consisting  of  the  same  materials, 
with  the  addition  of  some  severe  lines  on  Rich,  the  manager 
of  Covent-g;arden  theatre,  with  whom  he  had  just  quar- 
relled. 

In 'the  siame  year  he  married  miss  AnneLascelles,  the 
lady  whom  he  h'ad'cdnrted  in  Jamaica,  and  with  whom  he 
had  the  promise  of  three  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum, 
however,  he  obtained  ^but  a  small  part,  and  that  after  a  very 
expensive  law- suit.  As  he  had,  uponliis  n^arriage,  hited 
a  genteel  house,  and  lived  in  a  more  hospitable  style  than 
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the  possession  of  the  whole  of  hb  wife's  fortune  could  have 
si^pportedy  he  was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
pen^  and  produced,  in  1743,  ^^  The  Adventures  of  Rode- 
rick Random,"  in  2  vols.  12mo.  This  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  his  writings,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular 
novel  of  the  age,  partly  owing  to  the  notion  that  it  was  in 
many  respects  a  history  of  his  own  life,  and  partly  to  its 
intrinsic  merit,  as  a  delineation  of  real  life,  manners,  and 
characters,  given  with  a  force  of  humour  to  which  the  pub- 
lick  had  not  been  accustomed.  If,  indeed,  we  consider  its 
moral  tendency,  there  are  few  productions  more  unfit  for 
perusal ;  yet  such  were  his  opinions  of  public  decency  that 
he  seriously  fancied  he  was  writing  to  humour  the  taste> 
and  correct  the  morals,  of  the  age.  That  it  contains  a 
history  of  his  own  life  was  probably  a  surmise  artfully  cir- 
culated to  excite  curiosity,  but  that  real  characters  are  de- 
picted was  much  more  obvious.  Independent  of  those 
whom  he  introduced  out  of  revenge,  as  Lacy  and  Oarrick 
for  rejecting  his  tragedy^  there  are  traits  of  ma^y  other 
persons  more  or  less  disguised,  to  the  introduction  of  which 
he  was  incited  merely  by  the  recollection  of  foibles  which 
deserved  to  be  exposed.  Every  man  who  dr^ws  characters, 
whether  to  complete  the  fable  of  a  qgvel,  or  to  illustrate 
an  essay,  will  be  insensibly  attracted  by  wh^t  he  has  ^een 
in  real  life,  and  real  life  was  Smollett's  object  in  all  his  no- 
vels. His  only  monster  is  count  Fathom ; .  hut  Smollett  deals 
in  none  of  those  perfect  beings  who  are  the  l^eroes  of  t^ie 
more  modern  novel. 

In  1745,  his  tragedy  **The  Regicide,"  as  already  no- 
ticed, was  published,  very  much  to  bis  emc^ument^  but 
certainly  without  any  injury  to  the  judgment. of  the  mana- 
gers who  had  rejected  it.  Extraordinary  as  it  might  have 
appeared,  if  published  as  he  wrote  it  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, it  seemed  no  prodigy  in  one  of  more  advanced  years, 
who  had  adopted  every  improvement  which, h|s  critical 
friends  could  suggest.  The  preface  has  been  R|entipt)eii  as 
containing  his  complaints  of  del^y  and  evasion,  ai\d  be^ad 
now  more  effectually  vented  his  rage  on  lord  .Ly.tteltpn  apd 
Mr.  Garrick  in  "Roderick  Random."  With  Garriqk,  how- 
ever, he  lived  to  be  reconciled  in  ^  ipann^r  which  did  credit 
to  their  respective  feelings.  ,, 

In  1750,  be  took  a  trip  to  Paris^  where  he. renewed  his 
acquaintance,  with  Dr.  Mooi:<^,  his  biographer,  who  informs 
us  that  he  indulged  tl^e  common  English  p.rej[^^(|ic^.^g^inst 
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the  French  nation,  and  never  attained  Ihe  language  so  per- 
fectly as  to  be  ab]e  to  mix  familiarly  \¥ith  the  inhabitants. 
His  stay  here  was  not  long,  for  in  1751,  he  published  his 
second  most  popular  novel,  "  Peregrine  Pickle,*'  in  4  vols. 
J  2mo,  which  was  received  with  great  avidity.  In  the  se- 
cond edition,  which  was  called  for  within  a  few  months, 
be  speaks  with  more  craft  than  truth  of  certain  book*- 
sellers  and  others  who  misrepresented  the  work,  and  ct* 
Jumniated  the  author.  He  could  not,  however,  conceal, 
and  all  his  biographers  have  told  the  shameless  tale' for 
him,  that  "he  received  a  hjandsome  reward"  for  inserting 
the  profligate  memoirs  of  lady  Vane.  It  is  only  wondei^- 
ful,  that  after  this  he  could  "  flatter  himself  that  he  bad  exf- 
punged  every  adventure,  phrase,  and  insinuation  ibet  cbuld 
bie  construed  by  the  most  delicate  readers  into  a  trespass 
upon  the  rules  of  decorum."  In  this  work,  as  in  "  Rode- 
rick Random,^*  he  indulged  his  unhappy  propensity  to 
personal  satire  and  revenge,  by  introducing  living  charac- 
ters. He  again  endeavoured  to  degrade  those  of  Garrick 
and  Quin,  who,  it  is  said,  had  expressed  a  more  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  "  Regicide"  than  even  Garrick :  and 
he  was  perhaps  yet  more  unpardonable  in  holding  up  Dr. 
Akenside  to  ridicule. 

Smollett  had  hitherto  derived  his  chief  support  from  his 
pen  ;  but  after  the  publication  of  *'  Peregrine  Pickle,"  he 
appears  to  baVe  had  a  design  of  resuming  his  medical  pro- 
fession, and  announced  himself  as  having  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  but  from  what  university  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. In  this  character,  however,  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  himself  at  Bath,  and  published  a  tract  on  "  The 
External  Use  of  Water."  In  this,  his  object  was  to  prove, 
that  pure  water,  both  for  warm  and  cold  bathing,  may  be 
preferred  to  waters  impregnated  with  minerals,  except  in 
certain  cases  where  the  vapour-bath  is  requisite.  'He  enters 
also  into  a  vindication  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ci^tttnd,  a  surgeon 
at  Bath,  for  remedying  the  iticonveniehcies  relating  ko  the 
baths  at  that  place.  Whatever  was  thought  of  this  pam- 
phlet, he  failed  in  his  principal  object.  He  had^  indeed, 
obtained  considerable  fame,  as  his  own  compteints,  and 
the  contemporary  journals  plainly  evince ;  but  it  wasiiot  of 
that  kind  which  usually  leads  to  medical  practicie. 

Disappointed  in  this  design,  he  determilied  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literary  undertakings,  for  many  of  which 
h^  was  undoubtedly  better  qualified  by  learning  and  genius 
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than  most  of  the  authors  by  profession  in  bis  <ky» .  He  now 
fixed  bis  residence  at  Chelsea,  on  an  establishment  Of 
which  he  has  given  the  public  a  viery  jtist  pictute  in  bis 
novel  of  "  Hamphrey  Clinker:''  If  the  pictbre  be^4:fae 
same  time  rather  ftatterjog,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it 
was  Smollett's  peculiar  misfortune  to  make  enemies  in  every 
step  of  his  progress,  and  to  be  obliged  to  say  those  hand* 
some  things  of  himself  which  no  other  man  would  say  for 
him.  Dr.  Moore,  however,  assures  us  that  bis  o>ode  of 
living  at  Chelsea  was  genteel  and  hospitable,  without  be- 
ing extravagant,  and  that  what  he  says  of.  bis  liberality  is 
not  overchiarged. 

His  first  publication,  in  this  retirement,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  was  the  **  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  count .Fatbond," 
in  1753^  This  novel,  in  the  popular  opinion,  has  been 
reckoned  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  productions,  but 
merely  perhaps  because  it  is  unlike  them.  There  is  such 
a  perpetual  flow  of  sentiment  and  expression  io  this  pro- 
duction; as  must  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of 
his  mind;  but  in  the  delineation  of  characters  be  depiirts 
too  much  from  real  life,  and  many  of  hts  Incidenta  lire 
highly  improbable.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  lately  published^  takes  credit  to  himsejf  for 
the  character  of  Abraham  Adams,  and  of  Sheva,  in  hia  co- 
medy of  the  Jew,  which  are,  however,  correct  tratiscripts 
of  Smollett^s  Jew,  nor  would  it  have  greatly  )esseiied  the 
merit  of  his  benevolent  views  towards  that  depressed  nation, 
had  Mr.  Cumberland  frankly  made  this  acknowledgment. 

In  1755,  Smollett  published,  by  subscription,  a  trans- 
lation of  "  Don  Quixote,"  in  tuno  elegant  qua/to  volumes. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  a. translation  which  has 
so  long  superseded  every  other.  But  since  the  appearance 
of  lord  Woodhouselee's  admirable  .^^  Essay  on  the  pri^c^les 
of  Trtmslation,"  a  new  editien  6f  that  by  Jairvis  has.  been 
published,  and  will  serve  to  prove  wlauat  his  tordsbip  has 
advanced,  that  Smollett's  was  merely  an,  improved  jedition 
of  that  forgotteii  work.  Let  not  this,  however,  deVac^ 
greatly  from  Smollett's  merit.:  Writing,  as  be  did,  for 
bread,  dispatch  "was  not  bnly  bis  primary  object,  as. lord 
Wbodhouselee  has  obs^erved,  but  dispatch  wa8  ^prpb^fcly  ac- 
quired ^f  him.  He  has  excelled  Jarvis  while  he'Availed 
hifhself  of  his  labours;  and  subh  was  his  sti^o^g.  ae^ae  of 
ridicule,  and  ample  fund  of  »humoti¥^  that.caiil^  fepbave 
fixed  upon  a  proper  subject,  and  found  tbe  requi$it<^  lei- 
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siire^  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  tbat  be  might  hstye  been 
the  rival  of  Cervantes^ himself. 

After  the  publicatioa  of  ibis  translation  he  visited  bis  re- 
Iktiotis  in  Scotland,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  was  en- 
gaged to  undertake  the  management  of  the  ^^  Critical  Re- 
view/' which  was  begun  in  1756,  in  dependence,  as  has 
been  asserted,  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
high  church  party.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  tbat  any. 
extraordinary  aid  came  from  those  quarters,  and  the  mode 

-^in  which  it  was  long  conducted  proves  that  the  success  of 
the  Mtmtbly  Review  was  the  only  motive,  or,  if  that  copild 
not  be  rivalled,  it  was  hoped  tbat  the  public  might  sup- 

'  port  two  publications  of  the  kind.  To  this  task  Smollett 
brought  many  necessary  qualifications:  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  general  knowledge,  a  just  taste  in  works  of  criticism, 
and  a :  style,  flowing,  easy,  and  popular.  He  had  also 
ttiucb  acquaintance  with  the  literary  history  of  his  times, 

'  and  t^oufkl  translate  with  readiness  from  some  of  tU^  o^pdern 

'  Ub^ijBges^  -  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  his  misfortune 

'  here,  as  in  «very  sbage  of  his  life,  that  the  fair  display  of 

"^  ^hb  talents,  and  perhaps  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart, 

^et%  ptfrvei^Ced  by  the  prejudices  of  friendship,  or  by  the 

'  'iiiore 'itieiEcusable  impulses  of  jealousy,  revenge,  and  all 
tlKtt  enters' 11) to  the  composition  of  an  irritable  temper. 

"Me  had  alrea)dy  suffered  by  provoking  igmecessary  ani- 

'  mosity,  ^nd  was  now'  in  a  situation  where  it  would  have 
been  impoi^ble  to  escape  invidious  impiiitaUon,  bad  be 
practised  the^utmost  candour  and  moderation.     How  much 

'  more  dangerous'sucba  situation^  to  one  who  was  always  too 
regardless  of  past  experience,  and  who  seems  to  have  gladlv 
embraced  the  opportunity  n^iich  secrecy  afforded,  ordeal- 

.ihg  his  Mows  around  without  discrimination,  and  without 
mercy.  It  is  painful  to  read  in  the  early  volmnea  of  this 
'  Review,  the  continual  personal  abuse  he  levelled  at  his 
rival,  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  very  rarely  too.k  any  notice  of  it-, 
and  the  ^i^iany  vulgar  and  coarse  sarcasms  he  directed 
against  'dvery  author  who  presumed  to  doubt  the  infalli- 
bility ^f  hfS  opinions^  It  is  no  less  painful  to  co|)t<^mplate 
the  self^suffieiency^  displayed  on  every  occasion  where  he 
cat^'inttodueelsils  own  character  and  works. 

Attiong  others  wham  he  provoked  to  retaliate^  w^as  the 
nt^ted  political  quack,  Dr.  Siaebbeare,  Churchill,  the  poet, 

*  aiid  Grainger.  But  the  contest  in  which  he  wa^i  involved 
with  Bdmirdl  Knoivles  terminated  in  a  more,  honourable 
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manner.  That  officer  thought  proper  to  prosteutp  the! 
printer  of  the  "  Critical  Review/'  (the  late  Mr.  Hamiltoo) 
for  a  paragraph  in  the  Review  reflecting  on  bis  cbura^ter, 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  bis  only  object  was  to  dis- 
cover the  author,  and  if  he  proved  to  be  9^  gentlonan^  to 
obtain  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  from  him.  Smollett, 
by  applying  to  persons  acquainted  with  Knowles,  endea* 
voured  to  avert  the  prosecution ;  but,  finding  that  impossible,  * 
the  moment  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced  against 
the  printer,  he  stept  forth  in  open  court,  and  avowed  him- 
self the  author.  After  this  spirited  action,  which  yet,  in 
Knowles's  opinion,  did  not  constitute  him  a  gentleviaVy  he 
was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  xboL  and  be  ix^* 
prisoned  for  three  months. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Review  he  pub- 
lished, but  without  his  name,  the  **  Compendium  of  V07* 
ages,*'  7  vols.  12mo,  already  noticed,  a  work  not  eminently 
successful,  and  which  has  not  since  been  reprinted.  This 
was  a  species  of  compilation,  however,  for  which  he  war^ 
weH  qualified.  He  knew  how  to  retrench  superfluities,  and 
to  bring  forward  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  uarrative  in 
an  elegant  style;  and  in  drawing  characters,  when  they 
fell  in  bis  way,  he  discovered  much  judgment  and  pre-* 
cision. 

In  1757  he  attempted  the  stage  a  second  time,  by  a  co-» 
medy,  or  rather  farce,  entitled  **The  Reprisals,  or,  the 
Tars  of  Old  England,'*  which  Garrick,  notwithstanding 
tbeir  former  animosity,  accepted,  and  produced  upon  the 
stage,  where  it  had  a  temporary  success.  Davies,  to  hir 
life  of  Garrick,  givies  an  account  of  the  manager's  behaviour 
on  this  occasion,  which  reflects  much  honour  on  him,  and 
so  touched  Smollett's  feelings  that  he  embraced  eyerj 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  that,  eminent 
actor,  and  of  convincing  him  ''  that  his  gratitude  was  as 
warm  as  any  other  of  his  passions.'^ 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  engagement^,  he  pro- 
duced a  work  in  1758,  which  is  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  literary  industry.  This  was  his  "  Complete  History  of 
Englapd  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la^ 
Cbapelle,  in  1748,*'  published  in  four  quarto  volumes*. 
This  he  is  said  to  have  composed  and  finiithed  for  the  press 

*  Three  only  w«r«  paUiabed  at  this  time,  t^d  the  fourth  was  afterwards  giteit 
gratis  to  the  purchasers  of  the  former. 
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in  the'sbort  space  of  fourteen  months^  It  was  immediately 
after  reprinted  in  SvOy  in  weekly  numbers,  of  wKieh  ao 
impression  of  ten  ihousand  was  bought  up  with  avidity. 

it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  long  on  the  merits  of  a 
work  s'o  well  known,  and  undoubtedly  entitled  to  high 
praise  as  a  compilation^  but.  beyond  this  his  warmest 
admirers  cannot  judiciously  extend  their  encomiums. 
Although  it  may  be  allowed  to  excel  the  histories  of  Carte 
or  Guthrie,  and  on  account  of  its  brevity  to  be  preferable 
to  Rapin,  and  far  more  to  his  continuator  Tindal,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  histories  of  Hume» 
Robertson,  Gibbon,  or  Henry.  In  the  "  Critical.  Re* 
view*'  it  was  highly  praised,  as  might  be  ^xpected^.but 
with  an  affectation  of  candour  and  moderation  which  Smol*- 
lett  could  not  long  preserve.  In  the  Review  for  Septjem-^ 
ber  1758,  we  have  a  piece  of  querulous  declamation  which 
is  far  more  fully  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  th6 
author.  It  is  here  extracted  as  a  general  specimen  of  the 
indignation  which  he  felt  against  any  serious  attack,  <  and  it 
ipay  serve  to  explain  the  relative  position  in  which  be  stood 
with  his  contemporaries.  The  cause  of  the  following  effu« 
aion  was  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Rev«  T.  Comber,  in 
which  he  censures  the  characters  given  by  Smollett  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  &c. 

8mollett*»  answer  begins  thus : 
1  <*  Tell  me  your  company  and  I  Ml  describe  your  man- 
ners, is  a  proverbial  apothegm  among  our  neighbours,  and 
the  maxim  will  generally. hold  good;  but  we  apprehend 
the  adage  might  be;  more  justly  turned  to  this  purpose^ 
Name  your  enemies,  and  I  Ml  guess  your  character.  If  the 
Complete  History  of  England  were  to  be  judged  in  this 
manner,  we  imagine  the  author  would  gladly  submit  to  the 
determination  of  the  public.  Let  us  then  set  who  are  the 
professed  enemies  of  that  production :  the. sage,  the 
patriot,  the  sedate  Dr.  Sbebbeare :  the  serene  Griffiths 
and  his  spouse,  proprietors  and  directors  of  the  Monthly 
Review  :  the  profound,  the  candid,  the  modest  I>r.  Hill : 
the  wi^e,  the  learned,  and  the  temperate  Thomas  Comber, 
A^B.  whpse  performance:  we  are  at  present  to  consider. 
Thii  is  indeed  a  formidable  group  of  adversaries,  enough  to 
dapnt  the  heart  of  any  young  adventurer  in  the  world  of 
letters;  but  the  author  of  the  Complete  History  of  Eng- 
land has  been  long  familiar  with  such  seas  of  trouble.  The 
issault,  however,  which  he  has  sustained  from  some  of 
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these  heroes  was  not  altogether  unprovoked.  Shebbeare 
limd  been  chastised  in  the  Critical  Review  for  his  insolent 
and  seditious  appeals  to  the  public.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  lash  was  exercised  by  the  author  of  the  Complete 
History  of  England,  therefore  he  attacked  that  perform* 
ance  tooth  and  nail.  He  declared  that  there  was  neither 
grammari  meaningi  composition,  or  reflection,  either  in 
the  plan  or  the  execution  of  the  work  itself.  Griffiths  was 
enraged  against  the  same  gentleman,  because  he  was  sup*^ 
posed  to  have  set  up  the  Critical  Review,  in  opposition  to 
the  Monthly,  of  which  he  (Griffiths)  was  proprietor :  ac- 
cordingly he  employed  an  obscure  grub,  who  wrote  in  his 
garret,  to  bespatter  the  History  of  England.  Hill,  for 
these  ten  years,  has  by  turns  praised  and  abused  Dr.  Smol- 
lett, whom  be  did  not  know,  without  being  able  to  vanquish 
that  silent  contempt  in  which  this  gentleman  ever  held 
faim  and  all  his  productions:  piqued  at  this  indiiference 
and  disdain,  the  said  Hill  has,  in  a  weekly  paper,  thrown 
out  some  dirty  insinuations  against  the  author  of  the  Com- 
plete History  of  England.  We  cannot  rank  the  proprietors 
of  R n  *  and  other  histories,  among  the  personal  ene- 
mies of  Dr.  Smollett,  because  they  were  actuated  by  the 
dictates  of  self-interest  to  decry  his  performance.  Thi^, 
however,  they  have  pursued  in  the  most  sordid,  illiberal, 
and  ridiculous  manner :  they  have  caballed :  they  have 
slandered  :  they  have  vilified  :  they  have  prejudiced,  oiis- 
represented,  and  used  undue  influence  an^ong  their  cor- 
respondents in  diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  they  have 
spared  neither  calumny  nor  expence  to  prejudice  the 
author  and  his  work :  they  have  had  the  effrontery  to  insi- 
nuate in  a  public  advertisement  that  be  was  no  better  than 
an  inaccurate  plagiary  from  Rapin  :  and  they  have  had  the 
folly  to  declare  that  Rapines  book  was  the  most  valuable 
performance,  just  immediately  after  they  had  tSL%ed  Dr. 
Smollett  with  having,  by  a  specious  plan,  anticipated  the 
judgment  of  the  public.  Finally,  finding  all  their  en- 
deavours had  proved  abortive,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
they  hired  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Comber  of  York, 
A.  B.  to  stigmatize  and  blacken  the  character  of  the  work 
which  hffs  been  to  them  such  a  source  of  damage  and  vex- 
ation.    Accordingly  this  their  champion  has  earned  his 

*  Most  of  the  names  in  this  passage  a^e  printed  only  with  the  initial  and 
final  letters,  except  that  of  Rapin  which  follows.  This  R  n  may  meaa 
Robertson,  whose  first  history  was  then  in  the  press. 
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wages  wiib  surprisiog  eagerness  and  resolution  :  he  has 
dasbed  through  thick  and  thin,  without  fear  of  repulse^ 
without  dread  of  reputation.  Indeed  he  writes  with  a 
degree  of  acrimony  that  seems  to  be  personal :  perhaps,  if 
the  truth  was  known,  be  wonld  be  found  one  of  those 
obscure  authors,  who  have  occasionally  received  correc<» 
tiou  in  some  number  of  the  Critical  Review,  and  looks  upod 
Dr.  Smollett  as  the  administrator  of  that  correction ;  but 
this  we  only  mention  as  a  conjecture.*'— -The  concluding 
paragraph  of  this  review  of  Comber's  pamphlet,  is  not  less 
characteristic  of  Smollett's  temper  and  style  when  he 
wished  to  be  thought  above  all  petty  resentments. 

Comber  *'  very  modestly  says  he  hopes  he  has  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  good  breeding,  and  employed  none 
of  that  virulence  which  the  Critical  Reviewers  have  exer^ 
cised  against  the  most  respectaUc  characters.  One  can 
hardly  refrain  from  laughing  when  he  reads  this  declara* 
tion.  Mr.  Comber  may  always  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Critical  Reviewr 
ers :  there  are  some  objects  too  contemptible  to  excite 
resentment  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know  what 
those  most  respectable  characters  are  that  we  have  treated 
with  indecency.  Those  most  respectable  personages  are 
Drs.  Shebbeare  and  x  Hill,  Griffiths  and  his  spouse ;  a 
^groupe  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber  will  make  a  very 
proper  addition.  We  think  we  see  this  formidable  band, 
forgetting  the  distinctions  of  party,  sitting  in  close  divan^ 
animated  with  double  pots,  encouraged  with  double  pay 

by  the  right  worshipful  the  proprietors  of  R n,  to  renew 

their  attacks  against  the  Complete  History  of  England. 
We  shall  prophecy,  however,  that  the  author  of  that  work 
will  never  deign  to  take  any  public  notice  of  what  may  be 
advanced  against  him  by  writers  of  their  class.  He  con-* 
aiders  them  as  little  inconsiderable  curs  barking  at  the 
moon.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  whet  their  spleen,  we 
will  inform  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber  that,  notwithstanding  the 
uncommon  arts  and  great  expence  with  which  bis  honest 
employers  have  puffed  f  and  advertised  his  pamphlet,  the 
Complete  History  of  England  continues  to  rise  in  the  esti^ 
ination  of  the  public,  and  that  above  ten  thousand  num* 
bers  of  the  work  are  weekly  purchased  by  the  subjects  of 

*'  Comber's  pamphlft  was  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  in  September,  and  Smol* 
lett  coidd  not  have  seen  it  when  he  wrote  this. 
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Great  Britaio,  besides  those  that  are  sold  in  Ireland  and  the 
plantations.'* 

During  his  confinement  in  the  king's  bench  for  the  libel 
on  admiral  Knowles,  be  amused  himself  in  writing  the 
^  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves/*  a  sort  of  English 
Quixote.  This  he  gave  in  detached  parts  in  the  '*  British 
Magazine,**  one  of  those  periodical  works  in  which  he  was 
induced  to  engage  by  the  consideration  of  a  regular  sup* 
ply.  This  novel  was  afterwards  published  in  two  volumes, 
12mo,  but  had  not  the  popularity  of  his  former  works  of 
that  kind,  and  as  a  composition,^  whether  in  point  of  fable, 
character,  or  humour,  is  indeed  far  inferior  to  any  of 
them. 

The  success  of  his  ^  History**  encouraged  him  to  write 
a  continuation  of  it  from  1?48  to  1764.  The  volume  for 
1765,  his  biographer  seems  not  to  have  known,  was  writ- 
ten by  Guthrie^  during  Smollett's  absence  on  the  Conti« 
nent.  By  the  History  and  Continuation  he  is  said  to  have 
cleared  2000/.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  written  the 
accounts  pf  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  for  the  Universal 
History,  when  published  in  octavo  volumes.  A  writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  states  that  he  received  fifteen 
hundred  guineas  for  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  same 
history,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  was  dead  some 
years  before  that  edition  was  undertaken. 

When  lord  Bute  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  first 
minister,  Smollett's  pen  was  engaged  to  support  him 
against  the  popular  clamour  excited  by  Wilkes  and  his 
partizans.  With  this  view  our  author  commenced  a  weekly 
paper  called  **  The  Briton,'*  which  was  answered  by 
Wilkes  in  his  more  celebrated  **  North  Briton."  Had  this 
been  a  contest  of  argument,  wit,  or  even  mere  persona^ 
and  political  recrimination,  Smollett  would  have  had  little 
to  fear  from  the  talents  of  Wilkes ;  but  the  public  mind, 
inflamed  by  every  species  of  misrepresentation,  was  on  the 
aide  of  Wilkes,  and  the  '*  Briton"  was  discontinued,  when 
lord  Bute,  h^  supposed  patron,  could  i>o  longer  keep  his 
seat.  Before  this  short  contest,  SmoUett  had  lived  on  termf 
of  intimacy  with  Wilkes,  who,  having  no  animosities  that 
were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  serve  a  temporary  in* 
terest,  probably  did  not  think  the  worse  of  Smollett  for 
giving  hiai  an  opportunity  to  triumph  over  the  author  of 
^'The  Complete  History  of  England."  Smollett,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  viev^  the  matter  with  this  complacency. 
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He  expected  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  was  disap« 
pointedy  and  his  chagrin  on  this  occalsion  he  soon  took  am 
opportunity  to  express. 

About  the  years  1763  and  1764,  we  find  his  name  to  a 
translation  of  Voltaire's  Works,  and  to  a  compilation  en* 
titled  '^  The  Present  State  of  all  Nations/*  in  8  yols.  SvO. 
What  he  contributed  besides  his  name  to  either  of  these 
undertakings,  cannot  now  1>e  ascertained.  The  transla- 
tion of  Voltaire  is  in  all  respects  btfneath  his  talents. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1763,  he  went  abroad^  partly  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  partly  to  relieve  his  and  Mrs. 
SmoIlett^s  grief  for  the  loss  of  ^ their  only  child,  an  amiable 
young  lady  who  died  in  her  fifteenth  year.  He  pursued 
his  journey  through  France  and  Italy  about  two  years,  and 
soon  after  his  return  in  1766,  gave  the  public  the  result  erf 
bis  observations,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  entitled  *^  Travek 
through  France  and  Italy/'  This  work,  although  it  at* 
tained  no  high  degree  of  popularity,  was  read  with  sympa* 
thetic  interest,  as  exhibiting  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
author's  mind,  ^^  traduced,*'  as  he  informs  os,  ^  by  malice^ 
persecuted  by  faction,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of 
domestic  calamity,"  On  this  account,  the  natural  and 
artificial  objects  which  make  travelling  delightful,  had  nd 
other  effect  on  him  than  to  excite  his  spleen,  which  he  baa 
often  indulged  in  representations  and  opinions  unworthy  of 
his  taste*  These,  however,  are  not  unmixed  with  observa- 
tions of  another  kind,  acute,  just,  and  useful.  It  is  re;* 
markable  that  in  a  subsequent  publication,  {^  Humphrey 
Gliuker")  he  makes  his  principal  character,  Matthew 
Bramble,  describe  what  he  saw  in  England  in  the  samd 
unvaried  language  of  spleen  and  ill  humour. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  from  the  continent,  bis  health  still 
decaying,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
newed his  attachment  to  his  relations  and  friends.  Daring 
this  journey.  Dr.  Moqre  informs  us  that  *' he  was  greatly 
tormented  with  rheumatic  pains,  and  afflicted  besides  with 
an  ulcer  on  his  arin,  which  had  been  neglected  on  its  first 
appearance.  These  disorders  confined  him  much  to  his 
ehamber,  but  did  not  prevent  his  conversation  from  being 
'highly  entertaining,  when  the  misery  of  which  they  were 
productive  permitted  him  to  associate  with  his  friends*** 
From  Scotland  he  went  to  Bath,  and  about  the^besiniiing 
of  1767  bad  recovered  bis  hwltb  and  spirits  initt  Very  con* 
aiderable  degree.  *^ 
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His  next  production,  which  appeared  in  1769,  proved 
that  be  bad  not  forgotten  the  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  that  ministry  in  whose  favour  hp  wrote  "  The 
Briton."  This  was  entitled  the  "  Adventures  of  an  Atom.'* 
Under  fictitious  names,  of  Japanese  structure,  he  reviews 
the  conduct  of  the  eminent  politicians  who  had  conducted 
or  opposed  the  measures  of  government  from  the  year  1754, 
and  retracts  the  opinion  he  had  given  of  some  of  those 
statesmen  in  his  history,  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Chatr 
ham  and  lord  Bute.  His  biographer  allows  that  many  of 
the  characters  are  grossly  misrepresented,  for  which  no 
other  reason  can  be  assigned  than  his  own  disappointment. 
The  whole  proves,  what  has  often  been  seen  since  his  time, 
that  the  measures  which  are  right  and  proper  when  a  reward 
is  in  view,  are  wrong  and  abominable  when  that  reward  is 
withheld. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  while  it  proclaimed  that 
his  sincerity  as  a  political  writer  was  not  much  to  be  de* 
pended  on,  afforded  another  instance  of  that  imprudence 
which  his  biogprapher  has  ingeniously  carried  over  to  the 
account  of  independence.  His  health  again  requiring 
the  genial  influences  of  a  milder  climate,  the  expence  of 
which  be  was  unable  to  bear,  bis  friends  solicited  the  very 
persons  whom  he  had  just  satirized,  to  obtain  for  him  the 
oflice  of  consul  at  Nice,  Naples,  or  Leghorn.  Dr.  Moore 
informs  us,  with  more  acrimony  than  truth,  that  **  these 
applications  were  fruitless.  Dr.  Smollett  had  never  spa- 
pielled  ministers ;  he  could  not  endure  the  insolence  of 
office,  or  stoop  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  any  person  merely 
on  account  of  his  power,  and  besides,  he  was  a  man  of 
genius.'* 

He  set  out,  however,  for  Italy  early  in  1770,  with  a 
debilitated  body,  and  a  mind  probably  irritated  by  his 
recent  disappointment,  but  not  without  much  of  the  ease 
which  argues  firmness,  since,  during  this  journey  he  could 
so  pleasantly  divert  his  sorrows  by  writing  ^*  The  Expedi- 
tion of  Humphrey  Clinker.*'  This  novel,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  for  it  has  no  regular  fable,  in  point  of  genuine 
humour,  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  delineation 
of  character,  is  inferior  only  to  his  ^*  Roderick  Random** 
and  *'  Peregrine  Pickle.**  It  has  already  been  noticed 
that  Matthew  Bramble,  the  principal  character,  displays 
the  cynical  temper  and  humane  feelings  of  the  author  on 
his  tp'ur  on  the  continent;  and  it  may  nowHbe  added  that 
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he  has  given  another  sketch  of  himself  in  the  character  of 
Serle  in  the  first  roluoie.  This  account  of  the  ingratitude 
of  Paunceford  to  Snu}llett  is  strictly  true,  and  as  his  bio-, 
graphers  seem  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances,  the 
following  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  related  to  the  writer 
of  this  article  by  the  late  intimate  friend  of  Smollett,  Mr* 
Hamilton,  the  printer  aiid  proprietor  of  the  Critical 
Review. 

"  Paunceford  was  a  John  C ^1,  who  was  fed  by  SmoU 

lett  when  he  had  not  bread  to  eat,  nor  clothes  to  cover 
him.  He  was  taken  out  to  India  as  private  secretary  to  a 
celebrated  governor-generah,  and  as  essayist ;  and  after 
only  three  years  absence,  returned  with  forty  thousand 
pounds.  From  India  he  sent  several  letters  to  Smollett^ 
professing  that  he  was  coming  over  to  ky  bis  fortune  ^t  the 
feet  of  his  benefactor.  But  on  his  arrival  he  treated  Srnol* 
lett,  Hamilton,  and  others  who  had  befriended  him,  with 
the  most  ungrateful  contempt.  The  person  who  taught 
him  the  art  of  essaying  became  reduced  in  circumstances, 
and  is  now  (1792),  or  lately  was,  collector  of  the  toll  on 

carts  at  Holborn  bars.     C 1  never  paid  him  or  any 

person  to  whom  he  was  indebted.  He  died,  in  two  or 
three  years  after,  at  his  house  near  Hounslow,  universally 
despised.  At  the  request  of  Smollett,  Mr.  Hamilton  em-* 
ployed  him  to  write  in  the  Critical  Review,  which,  with 
Smollett's  charity,  was  all  his  support  previously  to  his  de^ 
parture  for  India.** 

Such  kindness  and  such  ingratitude  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, but  it  is  less  necessary  to  point  out  the  very  flat* 
tering  account  he  has  given  of  bis  hospitality  and  patron- 
age of  inferior  authors,  while,  he  resided  at  Chelsea.  While 
full  credit  is  given  for  these*  virtues,  4t  cannot  be  a  dis- 
respectful wish  that  he  had  found  another  panegyrist  than 
himself.  There  are  few  instances  of  meo  of  Dr.  Smol- 
lett's rank  in  the  literary  world  taking  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  sound  their  own  praises,  and  that  without  any  of  the 
disguises  which  are  employed  by  men  who  wish  to  acquire 
a  factitious  character.  At  this  time,  perhaps,  he  was 
desirous  of  recovering  the  reputation  which  envy  and 
malice  had  suppressed  or  darkened,  and  might ^not  be 
without  hopes  that,  as  he  was  now  approaching  the  close 
of  life>  his  enemies  would  relent,  and  admit  his  evidence. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  he  lingered  through 
the  summer  of  177 1»  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
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and  died  on  the  21gt  of  October,  in  the  fifty-fitst  year  of 
bis  age.  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  visited  him  at  Leghorn,  ho- 
noured his  remains  with  a  Latin  inscriptioni  elegantly  no" 
ticing  his  genius  and  virtues,  and  severely  reflecting  on  the 
**  times,  in  which  hardly  any  literary  >roerit,  but  such  at 
was  in  the  most  false  or  futile  taste,  received  any  encou** 
ragement  from  the  mock  Maecenases  of  Britain/'  «In  1774, 
a  column  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leven,  near  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  The  inscrip* 
tionon  this  was  the  joint  production  of  lord  Kames,  pro/es« 
sor  George  Stuart,  and  John  Ramsay,  esq.  and  was  revised 
by  Dr.  Johnson.     It  is  elegant,  affecting,  and  modest* 

Dr.  Moore's  opinion  of  bis  personal  character  is  t^ui 
given. 

^*  The  person  of  Smollett  was  stout  and  welUproportioned, 
his  countenance  engaging,  his  manner  reserved,  with  a 
certain  air  of  dignity  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  be  was 
not  unconscious  of  his  own  powers.  He  was  of  a  disposi'* 
tion  so  humane  and  generous,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to 
serve  the  unfortunate,  and  on  some  occasions  to  assist  them 
beyond  what  his  circumstances  could  justify.  Though  few 
could  penetrate  with  more  acuteness  into  character,  yet 
none  was  more  apt  to  overlook  misconduct  when  attended 
ivith  misfortune. 

'^  He  lived  in  an  hospitable  manner,  but  he  despised  that 
hospitality  which  is  founded  on  ostentation,  which  enter-^ 
tains  only  those  whose  situation  in  life  flatters  the  vanity  of 
the  entertainer,  or  such  as  can  make  returns  of  the  same 
kind,  that  hospitality  which  keeps  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  dinners.  Smollett  invited  to  his  plain  but  plen* 
tiful  table,  the  persons  whose  characters  he  esteemed,  in 
whose  conversation  he  delighted,  and  many  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  stood  in  need  of  his  countenance 
and  protection. 

^*  As  nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to  his  nature  than  pert* 
ness  or  intrusion,  few  things  could  render  him  more,  indig- 
nant than  a  cold  reception  ;  to  this,  however,  he  imagined 
he  had  sometimes  been  exposed  on  his  application  in  favour 
of  others ;  for  himself  he  never  made  an  application  to  any 
great  man  in  his  life. 

<<  Free^rom  vanity^  Smollett  had  ar  considerable  share  of 
pride,  aiid  great  sensibility ;  his  passions  were  easily  moved, 
land  too  impeti^ous  when  roused ;  he  could  not  conceal  bia 
contempt  of  folly,  his  detestation  of  frauds  nor  refrain  from 
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{irodaiming  bis  indignation  against  every  instance  of  op* 
pression. 

*•  Though  Smollett  possessed  a  versatility  of  style  in 
writing,  which  he  could  accomnaodate  to  every  character, 
be  had  no  suppleness  in  his  conduct.  His  learning,  dili- 
gence, and  natural  acuteness,  would  have  rendered  him 
eminent  in  the  science  of  medicine,  had  be  persevered  in 
that  profession  ;  other  parts  of  his  character  were  ill  suited 
for  augmenting  his  practice.  He  could  neither~^  stoop  to 
impose  on  credulity,  nor  humour  caprice. 

^' He  was  of  an  intrepid,  independent,  imprudent  dispo- 
sition, equally  incapable  of  deceit  and  adulation,  and  more 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  he  could 
serve,  than  of  those  who  could  serve  him.  What  wonder 
that  a  man  of  bis  character  was  not,  what  is  called,  suc- 
cessful in  life!" 

How  far  this  character  agrees  with  the  facts  detailed  in 
this  narrative,  and  which  are  principally  taken  from  Dr. 
'Moore,  may  be  now  safely  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
reader. 

As  an  author.  Dr.  Smollett  is  universally  allowed  the 
))raise  of  original  genius  displayed  with  an  ease  and  variety 
which  are  rarely  found.  Yet  this  character  belongs  chiefly 
to  his  novels.  In  correct  delineation  of  life  and  manners, 
and  in  drawing  characters  of  the  humourous  class,  he  has 
few  equals.  Bat  when  this  praise  is  bestowed,  every  critic 
who  values  what  ^s  more  important  than  genius  itself,  the 
interest  of  morals  and  decency,  must  surely  stop.  It  can 
•be  of  no  use  to  analyze  each  individual  scene,  incident,  or 
character  in  works,  which,  after  all,  must  be  pronounced 
unfit  to  be  read.  But  if  the  morals  of  the  reader  were  in 
no  danger,  his  taste  can  hardly  escape  being  insulted  or 
perverted.  Smollett's  humour  is  of  so  low  a  cast,  and  his 
practical  jokes  so  frequently  end  in  what  is  vulgar,  mean, 
and  filthy,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquire  a  relish  for 
them,  without  injury  done  to  the  chaster  feelings,  and  to 
the  just  respect  due  to  genuine  wit.  No  novel-writer  seems 
to  take  more  delight  in  assembling  images  and  incidents 
tbat  are  gross  and  disgusting ;  nor  has  he  scrupled  to  intro- 
duce,- with  more  than  slight  notice,  those  vices  which  are 
not  fit  even  to  be  named.  If  this  be  a  just  representation 
of  bisHUOst  faTOttrite  novels,  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  it  by 
pointing  out  passages  which  do  credit  to  his  genius,  and 
more  vain  to  attempt  to  prove  tbat  virtue  and  taste  are  not 
directly  injured  by  such  productions. 
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As  a  historian^  SmoUell's  reputation  has  certainly  nu 
been  preserfed.  When  be  published  his  History,  sonae*- 
4hing  of  the  kind  was  wanted,  >  and  it  was  executed  in  a 
manner  not  unworthy  of  bis  talents.  But  the  writings  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  have  introduced  a  taste  for 
a  higher  species  of  historical  composition ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  there  has  been  no  complete  edition  of  Smol- 
lett's history  but  that  which  he  published.  Had  he  been 
allowed  the  proper  time  for  revision  and  reflection,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  might  have  produced  a  work  deserv- 
iog  of  more  lasting  fame.  His  history,  even  as  we  have  it, 
when  we  advert  to  the  short  time  he  took  for  its  completion^ 
is  a  very  extraordinary  effort,  and  instead  of  blaming  him 
for  occasionally  following  his  authorities  too  servilely,  the 
wonder  ought  to  be  that  he  found  leisure  to  depart  from 
them  so  frequently,  and  to  assign  reasons,  which  are  not 
those  of  a  superficial  thinker. — ^It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  quit  this  subject  without  adverting  to  the  mode  of  publi- 
cation which  dispersed  the  work  among  a  class  of  persons, 
the  purchasers  of  sixpenny  numbers,  whom  Smollett  too 
easily  took  for  the  learned  and  discerning  part  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  fallacious  encouragement  afforded  fuel  to  his  ir- 
ritable temper,  by  inciting  him,  not  only  to  the  arts  of 
puffing,  by  which  the  literary  character  is  degraded,  but 
to  those  vulgar  and  splenetic  recriminations,  of  which  a 
specimen  has  been  given,  and  which  must  have  lowered  him 
yet  noore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  emiuent  characters  of  hiss 
day. 

Smollett  was  not  successful  in  his  dramatic  attempts. 
Those  who  judged  from  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  his  pic* 
tures  of  life  and  manners  in  his  novels,  no  doubt  thought 
themselves  justified  in  encouraging  him  in  this  species  of 
composition.  But  all  experience  shews  that  the  talents 
necessary  for  the  prose  epic,  and  those  for  thie  regular  dra- 
ma, are  essentially  different,  and  have  rarely  met  ip  one 
man.  Fielding,  a  novelist  greatly  superior,  and  who  after 
the  trials  of  more  than  half  a  century,  may  be  pronounced 
inimitable,  was  yet  foiled  in  bis  dramatic  attempts,  although 
he  returned  to  the  charge  with  fresh  courage  and  skill. 

As  a  poet,  although  Smollett's  pieces  are  few,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  confer  a  very  high  rank.  It  is,  indeed, 
greatly  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  cultivate  his  poetical 
talents  more  frequently  and  more  extensively.  The  **  Tears 
of  Scotland*'  and  the  "  Ode  to  Independence,"  particularly 
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'^  •_  ^ 

ibe  latter,  are  equal  to  the  highest  efforts  in  the  pathetic 
and  sublime.  In  the  ^^  Ode  to  Independence^'  there  is  evi« 
dently  the  inspiration  of  real  genius,  free  from  all  artificial 
aid,  or  meretricious  ornament*  It  may  be  questioned  whe« 
tber  there  are  many  compositions  in  our  language  which' 
more  forcibly  charm  by  ail  the  enchantments  of  taste,  ex* 
pression,  and  sentiment.  Some  observations  on  this  ode^ 
and  usually  printed  with  it,  are  the  production  of  professor 
Richardson.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  tbat  this  ode  was 
left  in  manuscript  by  Smollett,  and  published  at  Glasgoir 
and  London  in  1773.  "  Advice  and  Reproof"  have  already 
been  noticed,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  their  satirical 
aim,  than  for  poetical  beauties.  His  songs  and  other  small 
pieces  were  introduced  principally  in  his  novels  and  in  the 
«  Reprisal."' 

SMYTH.     See  SMITH. 

SNAPE  "(Andrew),  a  learned  divine,  was  the  son  of  An- 
drew Snape,  serjeant- farrier  to  Charles  II.  and  author  of 
**  The  Anatomy  of  a  Horse,"  which  has  been  several  times 
printed  in  folio,  with  a  considerable  number  of  copper* 
plates  and  a  portrait.  It  is  said  that  one  or  other  of  the 
family  of  Snape  had  been  serjeant- farrier  to  the  king  for 
three  centuries.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  at 
Hampton-court,  and  admitted  into  £ton  college  in  16^3, 
and  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1689.  After  takings 
his  degrees,  of  B.  A.  in  1 693,  and  M.  A.  in  1697,  he  obtain* 
ed  a  fellowship,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  was  much 
admired  as  a  preacher,  and  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Mar* 
tin's-in-the- Fields,  and  afterwards  held  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary. at- Hill.  He  was  created  D.  D.  in  1705,  and  repre* 
sented  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  that  faculty,  at  the 
Jubilee  at  Erancfortin  1707,  when  the  university  of  Franc* 
fort  intending  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  its  foundation  by 
the  house  of  Brandenburgh  in  1507,  sent  a  formal  invita* 
tion  to  Cambridge  to  be  present  at  it,  or  to  depute  some  of 
the  menibers  to  represent  it.  This  was  accordingly  com- 
plied with,  by  sending  over  Dr.  Snape,  for  divinity,  Dr. 
Petirice  for  law.  Dr.  Plumptre  for  medicine,  and  William 
Grigg,  M.  A.  and  John  Wyrill,  M.  A.  as  regent  and  non- 
regent  masters.  These  representatives-were  received  with 
the  greatest  kii>dness,  the  kif^  of  Prussia  himself  assisting 

I  Lite  prefixed  to  his  works  by  Dr.  Moarf«-iJobDioa  mad  Cludmen's  EngUsli 
Peeto,  mo. 
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ftt  the  ceremony.  While  Dr.  Snape  was  iti  Germany,  be 
took  an  opportunity  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover,  and  preached  a  sermon  before  her,  which  he 
afterwards  printed  under  the  title  of  <^  The  just  prerogative 
of  Human  Nature.*' 

In  1717,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bangorian  contro* 
versy,  he  took  a  zealous  part  against  Hoadly,  in  a  <*  Letter 
to  the  bishop  of  Bangor,"  which  was  so  extremely  popular 
as  to  pass  through  seventeen  editions  in  a  year ;  but  Hoad* 
ly's  interest  at  court  prevailed,  and  in  so  extraordinary  a 
degree,  that  in  the  same  year,  1717,  Dr.  Snape,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Sherlock,  were  removed  from  the  office  of  chaplain  to 
bis  majesty.  Atterbury,  in  a  letter  to  bishop  Trelawny,  on 
this  occasion,  says  ;  ^'  These  arc  very  extraordinary  sieps ; 
the  effects  of  wisdom,  no  doubt ;  but  of  so  deep  a  ^isdom^ 
that  I,  for  my  part,  am  not  able -to  fathom  it.V 

In  1713,  he  had  been  installed  a  canon  of  Windsor,  and 
on  Feb.  21,  17191,  was  elected  provost  of  King's  college^ 
although  the  court*interest  was  in  favour  of  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton.  In  1723  he  served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  gave  every  satisfaction  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  both  offices.  The  revenues  of  the  college  were 
greatly  augmented  in  his  time,  by  the  assistance  of  some 
fellows  of  the  college,  his  particular  friends.  It  was  said 
that  in  1722  he  drew  up  the  address  to  his  majesty,  George 
II.  upon  the  institution  of  Whitehall  preachers,  ^<  an  ad« 
dress,"  says  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  **  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  both  universities  on  all  occasions  of  the  like  kind,  as  it 
was  thought  to  have,  nothing  redundant  or  defective  in  it.'* 
He  was  for  a  short  time  rector  of  Knebworth  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  afterwards,  in  1737,  of  West-Ildesley  in  Berk* 
shire.  This  Jast  he  retained  till  bis  death,  which  happened 
at  his  lodgings  at  Windsor  castle,  Dec.  SO,  1742.  He  was 
buried  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aile  of  the  choir  of  thcr 
chapel,  near  his  wife,  who  died  in  1731.  She  was,  when 
he  married  her,  the  opulent  widow  ^of  sir  Joshua  Sharpen 
knt.  and  alderman  of  Londott  It  remains  yet  to'^e  added 
to  his  preferments  that  he  was  several  years  head  master  of 
£ton  school.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acute* 
Aess,  and  of  an  amiable  tenlper.  His  zeal  for  the  princf^ 
pies  of  the  church  of  Englaiid  was  warm  and  honcfst,  for  it 
procured  hiin  many  enemies,  and  probably  obstructed  his 
promotion.  In  1745,  3  vols.  8vo.  of  his  **  Sermons'*  were 
published  by  Drs,  Berriman  and  Chapman.     He  had  him-^ 
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self  been  editor  of  Defan  Mosg^s  Sermoiif,  and  gave  that 
divine  a  oharacter  which  was  thought  to  resemble  his  own* 
Although  we  seldom  notice  such  matters^  it  may  be  wor^ 
while  to  add  that  there  was  a  4to  mezzotiuto  print  of  him»^ 
which,  after  he  was  out  of  fashion,  the  print-sellers  imposed 
on  the  public  as  the  portrait  of  orator  Henley.' 

SNELL  (Rodolph),  a  Dutch  philoi«>pher^  was  born  at 
Oudewarde  in  1547,  and  in  his  youth  studied  the  learned 
languages  and  medicine  at  various  seminaries,  at  Cologne, 
Heidelberg,  Marpurg,  Pisa,  and  Rbme.  He  afterwards 
taught  mathematics  at  Leyden  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
bad  entered  about  a  year  on  the  professorship  of  Hebrew, 
when  he  died  in  1613,  aged  sixty-six.  His  works  are, 
1.  '^  Conomenlarius  in  dialecticam  Petri  Rami.*-  2.  ^' De 
praxi  logica,*^  1595,  4to.  3.  ^^  Ethica  methpdo  Ramea 
conscripta,'*  1507,  Svo.  4.  *' Rameae  philosophisB  syntag- 
ma,''  i596,  Svo.  5.  ^^  Explicationes  in  arithmeticam  Ra* 
nsi,"  1 596,  8vo«  6.  *^  Prelectiones  in  geometriam  Rflmi," 
Svo%  7.  ''  Apollonius  Batavus,  seu  resuscitata  Apolionil 
Pergei  geometria,"  Ley  den,  1597,  4to.  8.  Commentaries 
in  rhetoricam  Talsei,"  1617,  8vo.  9.  ^<  Annotationes  in 
ethicam,  pbysicam,  spheeram  Cornelii  Valerii,"  1596,  8vo.* 
.  SNELL  (WiLLEBRon),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  an 
Excellent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1591, 
iiyhere  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  mathematical  chair  in 
1613,  and  where  he  died  in  1626,  at  only  thirty-five  years 
ifi  age^  He  was  author  of  several  ingenious  works  and  dis* 
Qoveries,  and  was  the  first  wha  discovered  tlie  true  law  of 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light ;  a  discovery  which  he 
made  before  it  was  announced  by  Des  Cartes,  as  Huygens 
msBuces  us*  Though  the  work  vi^hich  Snell  prepared  upon 
this  subject,  and.  upon  optics  in  general,  was  never  pub- 
lished, yet  the  discovery  wa%  very  well  known  to  belong  to 
bim,  by  several  authors  about  bis  time,  who  had  seen  it  in 
bis  manuscripts. .  .  He  undertook  also  to  measure  the  earth. 
This  he  effected  by  measuring  a  space  between  ^Alcmaer 
and  Bergf;n-op*2U)om,  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
these  places  being  1*  1 1'  Z0'\  He  also  measured  another 
distance  between  the  parallels  of  Alcmaer  aiid  Leyden ; 
ai^  from  the  mean  of  both  these  measurements,  he  made 
^  degree  to  consist  of  55021  French  toises  or  fathoms. 

'  Cole's  MS  Athenae  ia  Brit.  Mm.— Nicbols'i  Bowyer  and  Atterbury.— Har- 
wpod'f  Alu9ani'£t0D«nse9.  *  Moreri.-«-Foppen,  Bibl.  Uelg^. 
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These  meatores  were  afterwards  repeated  and  corrected  bjr 
Musscbenbroeky  who  foi|nd  the  degree  to  contain  5703S 
toises.  He  was  author  of  a  great  many  learned  matbeina- 
tical  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  **  Apolloniua 
Batavus;*^  being  the  restoration  of  some  lost  pieces  of 
Apollooias,  concerning  Determinate  Section,  with  the  Sec«> 
lion  of  a  Ratio  anJ  Space,  in  1 608,  4to,  published  in  bis 
leTenteenth  year ;  but  on  the  best  authority  this  Vrork  is 
attributed  to  bis  father.  The  present  might  perhaps  be  a 
second  edition.  2.  **  Eratosthenes  Batavus,*'  in  1^17,  4to  ; 
being  the  work  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  opera* 
lions  in  measuring  the  earth.  3.  A  translation  out  of  the 
Dutch  language,  into  Latin,  of  Ludolph  van  Collen*s 
book  <*De  Circulo  &  Adscriptis,''  &c.  in  1619,  4to.  4« 
'^  Cyelometricus,  De  Circuli  Dimensione,"  &c.  1621,  4to. 
In  this  work,  the  author  gives  several  ingenious  approsi* 
mations  to  the  measure  of  the  circle,  both  arithmetical  and 
geometrical.  5.  ^^  Tiphis  Batavus;''  being,  a  treatise  on 
Navigation  and  naval  affairs,  in  1624,  4to*  6.  A  posthu* 
mbus  treatise,  being  four  books  ^*  Doctrihse  Triangulorum 
CanonicsB,"  in  1627,  8vo :  in  which  are  contained  the 
canon  of  secants ;  and  in  which  the  construction  of  sines^ 
tangents,  and  secants,  with  the  dimension  or  calculation  of 
triangles,  botli  plane  and  spherical,  are  briefly  and  clearly 
treated.  7.  Hessian  and  Bohemian  Observations ;  with  bis 
own  notes.  8.  *^  Libra  Astronomica  &  Philosophica  ;*'  in 
which  he  undertakes  the  examination  of  the  principles  of 
Galileo  concerning  comets.  9.  Concerning  the^  Comet 
which  appeared  in  1618,  &c.  ^ 

SNORRO  (Sturlbsonius),  an  l3landic  author,  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family,  ^was  minister  of  stati&  to  one  king 
of  Sweden,  and  three  kings  of  Norway*  Being  obliged 
by  an  insurrection  to  take  refuge  in  Iceland,  of  which  he 
was  governor,  he  remained  there  till  1241,  when  his  enemy 
Gyssurus  drove  him  from  his  castle,  and  put  him  to  death* 
He  wrote,  1.  ^*  Chronicum  Regum  Norwegorum,*'  an  use^ 
ful  work  for  the  history  of  that  country.  2.  *^  £dda  Islaa-^ 
dica,*^  wbich  is  a  history  of  the  Islandic  philosophy.  (See 
Saemunp).  This  has  been  translated  by  Af.  Mallet,  and 
prefixed  to  his  history  of  Denmark. ' 

SNYDERS  (Francis),  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bora  at 
Antwerp   in   1579,  and  bred  up   under  his  countryman 
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Henry  Van  Balen.  His  genius  first  displayed  itself  only 
in  painting  fruit.  He  afterwards  attempted  animals,  hunt- 
ing, (ksb^  &c.  in  which  kind  of  study  he  succeeded  so 
greatly,  as  to  surpass  all  that  went  before  him«  Snyders^s 
inclination  led  him  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  stayed  some 
time,  and  improved  himself  considerably.  Upon  his  re«> 
turn  to  Flauders,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Brussels :  he  was 
made  painter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  archduke  and 
duchess,  and  became  attached  to  the  house  of  the  cardinal 
Infant  of  Spain.  The  grand  compositions  of  battles  and 
huntings,  which  be  executed  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  arch'duke  Leopold  William,  deserve  the  highest  com«* 
mendation  :  and  besides  hunting-pieces,  he  painted  kit* 
^cben's,  &c.  and  gave  dignity  to  subjects  that  seemed  in«- 
capable  of  it;  but  his  works,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes, 
**  from  their  subjects,  their  size,  and  we  may  add,  their 
being  so  common,  seem  to  be  better  suited  to  a  ball  or 
ante-room,  than  any  other  place.''  He  died  in  1657« 
Rubens  used  to  co<»operate  with  this  painter,  and  took  a  ' 
pleasure  in  assisting  him,  when  his  pictures  required  large 
iigures.  Snyders  has  engraved  a  book  of  animals  af  six- 
teen leaver?,  great  and  small. ' 

SOANEN  (John),  son  of  Matthew  Soanen,  attorney 
to  the  presidial  of  Riom  in  Auvergne,  and  Gilberte  Sir* 
mond,  fiiece  of  the  learned  Jesuit  James  Sirmond,  was 
born  January  6,  1647,  at  Riom,  and  entered  the  congre* 
gation  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  1661,  where  he  chose 
father  Quesnel  for  his  confessor.  On  quitting  that  esta- 
blishment, he. taught  ethics  and  rhetoric  in  several  provin* 
cial  towns,  and  devoted  himself  afterwards  to  the  pulpit, 
for  which  he  had  great  talents.  Having  preached  at  Lyons, 
Orleans,  and  Paris,  with  applause,  he  was  invited  to  court^ 
preached  there  during  Lent  in  1686  and  1688,  and  being 
appointed  bishop  of  Senez  soon  after,  acquired  great  vene<* 
ration  in  his  diocese  by  his  regular  CQndiict,  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  abstemious  life.  At  length,  liaviug  appealed 
from  the  bull  Umgenitus  to  a  future  council,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  on  the  subject, 
be  published  a  <<  Pastoral  Instruction,^'  giving  ^n  account 
to  his  diocesans  of  his  conduct  respecting  the  bull.  This 
^'  Instruction^'  gave  great  offence,  and  occasioned  the  fa« 
mous  council  of  Embrun  held  1727,  in  which  M.  de  Teav 
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cm  pMcured  it  to  be  condemned  as  rashj  scandalous,  h'dr 
and  M.  the  bishop  of  Senez  to  be  suspended  from  all 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  all  sacerdotal  functions.  After 
this  council  M.  Soanen  was  banished  to  la  Chaise  Dieu* 
where  he  died,  December  25,  1740,  leaving  ^<  Pastoral 
Instructions,"  "  Mandates,"  and  "  Letters."  The  «  Let- 
ters'' have  been  printed  with  his  Life,  6  vols.  4to,  or  8 
vols.  12mo.;  his  "  Sermons,"   1767,  2  vols.  12mo.^ 

SOCINUS  (L^Lius),  a  man  of  great  learning  and  abilU 
ties,  was  the  third  son  of  Marianus  Sociiius,  an  eminent 
civilian  at  Bologna,  and  has  by  some  been  reckoned  the 
founder  of  the  Socinian  sect,  as  having  been  in  reality  the 
author  of  all  those  principles  and  opinions,  which  Faustita 
Socinus  afterwards  propagated  with  more  boldness.  He 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  1525,  and  designed  by  his  father  for 
the  study  of  the  civil  law.  With  this  he  combined  the 
perusal  of  the  scriptures ;  thinking  that  the  foundations  of 
the  civil  law  must  necessarily  be  laid  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  therefore  would  be  deduced  in  the  best  manner  from 
it.  To  qualify  himself  for  this  inquiry,  he  studied  the 
Greelc,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues.  .  What  light  he  de- 
rived from  this  respecting  the  civil  law  is  not  known,  but 
be  is  said  to  have  soon  discovered,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
taught  many  things  plainly  cmitrary  to  scripture.  About 
1546  he  became  a  member  of  a  secret  society,  consisting 
of  about  forty  persons,  who  held  their  meetings,  at  differ^* 
ent  times,  in 'the  territory  of  Venice,  and  particularly  at 
Vicenza,  in  which  they  deliberated  concerning  a  general 
reformation  of  the  received  systems  of  religion,  and  par^ 
ticularly  endeavoured  to  establish  the  doctrmes  afterwards 
publicly  adopted  by  the  Sociuians  ;  but  being  discovered, 
and  some  of  them  punished,  they  dispersed  into  other 
countries;  and  our  Socinus,  in  1^47,  began  his  travels, 
and  spent  four  years  in  Fraiice)  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Poland ;  and  then  settled  at  Zurich.  He 
contracted  a  familiarity,  and  even  an  intimacy,  with  the 
learned  wherever  he  went ;  and  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bui- 
linger,  Beza,  and  others  of  the  ^ame  class,  were  amongst 
the  number  of  his  friends.  But  having  soon  discovered, 
by  tfie  doubts  he  proposed  to  them,  that  he  had  adopted 
sentiments  the  most  obnoxious  to  these  reformers,  be.  be^ 
came  an  object  of  suspicion ;  and  Calvin,  in  particular^ 
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#rote  to  him  an  admonitory  lettefi  of  wbicfa  tfao  following 
ha  part:  '<  Don^t  expect/'  sajs  he,  /^  that  I  should  an- 
swer all  your  preposterous  questions.  If  you  chuse  to  soar 
amidst  such  lofty  ti^pecubtions,  suffer  me,  an  humble  dis* 
cipie  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  meditate  upon  such  things  as  con- 
duce to  my  edification  ;  as  indeed  I  shall  endeavour  by  my 
silence  to  prevent  your  being  troublesome  to  me  hereafter. 
^  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  lament,  that  yon  should 
continue  to  employ  those  exceHent  talents  with  which  God 
has  blessed  you,  not  only  to  no  purpose,  but  to  a  very  bad 
one.  Let  me  beg  of  you  seriously,  as  I  have  often  done, 
to  correct  in  yourself  this  love  of  inquiry,  which  may  bring 
you  into  trouble."  It  would  appear  that  Socinus  took  this 
advice  in  part,  as  he  continued  to  live  among  these  ortho- 
dox divines  for  a  considerable  time,  without  molestation. 
He  found  means,  however,  to  communicate  his  notions  to 
.such  as  were  disposed  to  receive  them,  and  even  lectured 
to  Italians,  who  wandered  up  and  down  in  Germany  and 
Poland.  He  also  sent  writings  to  his  relations,  who  lived 
at  Sienna.  He  took  a  journey  into  Poland  about  1558; 
and  obtained  from  the  king  some  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  doge  of  Venice  and  the  duke  of  Florence,  that 
he  might  be  safe  at  Venice,  while  his  affairs  required  his 
residence  there.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Switzerland, 
and  died  at  Zurich  in  1562,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
Being  naturally  timorous  and  irresolute,  he  professed  to  die 
in  the  communion  of  the  reformed  church,  but  certainly 
had  contributed  much  to  the  foundation  of  the  sect  called 
from  his,  or  his  nephew's  name,  for  he  collected  the  ma- 
terials that  Faustus  afterwards  digested  and  employed  with 
such  dexterity  and  success.  He  secretly  and  impercepti- 
bly excited  doubts  and  scruples  in  the  minds  of  many, 
concerning  several  doctrines  generally  received  amoirg 
Christians,  and,  by  several  arguments  against  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  which  he  left  behind  him  in  writing,  he  so  far 
^educed,  even  after  his  death,  the  Arians  in  Poland,  that 
they  embraced  the  communion  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
looked  upon  Christ  as  a  mere  man, ,  created  immediately, 
like  Adam,  by  God  himself.  There  are  few  writings  of 
Lselius  extant,  and  of  those  that  bear  bis  name,  some  uo^ 
doubtedly  belong  to  others.* 
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SOCINUS  (Faustus)^  nephew  of  the  preceding,  apd 
commonly  esteemed  the  head  of  the  sect  of  Socinians,  was 
born  at  Sienna  in  1539.  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
little  in  his  youth,  and  to  have  acquired  but  a  moderate 
share  of  classical  learning  and  the  civil  law.  He  was 
scarcely  twenty  when  his  nincle  died  at  Zurich,  and 
Faustus  immediately  set  out  from  Lyons,  where  he  then 
happened  to  be,  to  take  possession  of  all  his  papers.  Lro- 
lius  had  conceived  great  hopes  of  his  nephew,  imparted  to 
him  the  whole  of  his  opinions ;  and  used  to  say  that  what 
he  had  inculcated  but  faintly  and  obscurely  to  the  world  at 
large,  would  be  divulged  in  a  more  strong  and  perspicuous 
manner  by  Faustus.  But,  although  this  was  ultimately 
the  case,  Faustus  did  not  begin  to  propagate  his  nucleus 
principles  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Italy  from 
Zurich  ;  but  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted,  by  large  pro- 
mises of  favour  and  honourable  employments  already  be- 
stowed upon  him,  to  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medicis,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  Here  he  spent  twelve  years,  and  had 
almost  forgot  his  uncle*s  doctrines  and  papers,  for  which 
some  have  censured  him  as  taking  upon  him  the  character 
of  a  reformer,  without  due  preparation  of  study  :  while  his 
followers  have  endeavoured  to  display  it  as  an  advantage 
that  he  studied  the  world,  rather  than  scholastic  learning, 
.  In  1574,  he  left  the  court  of  Florence,  and  went  into 
Germany ;  whence  he  could  never  be  prevailed  with  to 
return^  though  frequently  importuned  by  letters  and  mes- 
sengers from  the  grand  duke  himself.  He  studied  divinity 
at  Basil  for  three  years ;  and  now  began  to  propagate  his 
uncle^s  principles,  but  with  considerable  alterations  and 
additions  of  his  own.  About  that  time  the  churcbcis  of 
Transylvania  were  disturbed  by  the  doctrine  of  Francis 
David,  x;oucerning  the  honours  and  the  power  of  the  son 
of  God.  Blandrata,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  those 
churches  and  at  court,  sent  for  Socinus  from  Basil,  as  a 
man  very  well  qualified  to  compose  these  differences,  and 
procured  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  same  bouse,  with  Francis 
David,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  drawing 
him  from  his  errors.  David,  however,  would  not  be  con- 
vinced, but  remained  obstinate  and  determined  to  propa- 
gate his  errors ;  on  which  he  was  cast  into  prison  by  order 
of  the  prince,  where  he  died  soon  aften  This  left  an  im- 
putation upon  Socinus,  as  if  he  had  been  the  contriver  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  which. 
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says  Le  Clerc,  if  it  be  trae  (though  he  endeavoured  to  deny 
Xt)f  should  moderate  the  indignation  of  his  followers  against 
Calvin  in  the  case  of  Servetus,  for  nothing  can  b^  said^ 
against  that  reformer,  which  will  not  bear  as  hard  upon 
their  own  patriarch. 

In  1579,  Socinus  retired  into  Poland,  and  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  Unitarians,  or  United 
Brethren ;  but  was  refused,  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  to 
which  they  did  not  assent.     Afterwards,  he  wrote  a  book 
against  James  Palseologus ;  of  which  complaint  was  tnade 
to  Stephen,  then  king  of  Poland,  as  containing  seditious 
opinions ;  yet  this  seems  without  foundation,  for  Socinus 
was  such  a  friend  to  absolute  submission,  that  he  even  con- 
demned with  severity  the  resistance  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain,     He  found  it, 
Jiowever,  expedient  to  leave  Cracow,  after  he  had  been 
there  four  years ;  and  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  house  of  a 
Polish  lord,  with  whom  he  lived  some  y^ars ;  and  married 
his  daughter  with  his  consent.     In  this  retreat  he  wrote 
many  books,  which  raised   innumerable  enemies  against 
him.     He  lost  his  wife  in  1587,  at  which  he  was  incon- 
solable for  many  months ;  and  was,  about  the  same  time, 
"deprived,  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  of  a  noble 
pension,  which  had  been  settled  on  Mm  by  the  generosity 
that  prince.     In  1598,  he  returned  again  to  Cracow,  where 
he  became  sa  obnoxious,  that  the  scholars  of  that  place 
raised  a  mob  of  the  lower  order,  who  broke  into  his  house, 
dragged  him  into  the  streets,  and  were  with  difficulty  p;re- 
vented  from  murdering  him.     They  plundered'his  house, 
however,  and  burnt  some  manuscripts  which  he  particu- 
larly lamented,  and  said  he  would  have  redeemed  at  the 
price  of  his  blood.     To  avoid  these  dangers  for  the  future, 
be  retired  to  the  house  of  a  Polish  gentleman,  at  a  village 
about  nine  miles  distant  from  Cracow;  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1604,  aged  sixty- 
five.  »        ' 

His  sect  did  not  die  with  him ;  but  the  sentiments  of  the 
modern  Socinians  are  widely  different  from  those  pf .  their 
founder,  who  approached  to  a  degree  of  orthodoxy  no- 
where now  to  be  found  among  them.  To  enter,  however, 
upon  all  the  varieties  of  their  opinions  would  occupy  a 
much  larger  space  than,  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work.  Yet  all  those  varieties,  and  all  the  shapes  and  forms 
on  which  the  modern  Socinians,  or  Unitarians,  as  they  affect 
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to  be  ealled,  rest  their  opinions,  may  be  traced  to  tbe 
main  principle  of  Socioianism,  as  stated  by  Mosheim.  Al- . 
tfaoughy  says  that  writer,  tbe  Sociniaus  profess  to  believe 
tbftt  our  divine  knowledge  is  derived  solely  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  yet  they  maintain  in  reality,  that  the  sense  of 
the  Scripture  is  to  be  investigated  and  explained  by  tbe 
dictates  of  right  reason,  to  which,  of  consequence,  they 
attribute  a  great  influence  in  determining  the  nature,  and 
unfolding  the  various  doctrines  of  religion.  When  their 
writings  are  perused  with  attention,  they  will  be  found  to 
attribute  more  to  reason^  in  this  matter,  than  most  othef 
Christian  societies.  For  they  frequently  insinuate  artfully, 
and  sometimes  declare  plainly,  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  guilty  of  many  errors,  from  a  defect  of  memory,  as 
well  as  a  want  of  capacity ;  that  they  expressed  their  sen- 
timents without  perspicuity  or  precision,  aud  rendered  the 
plainest  things  obscure  by  their  pompous  and  diffuse  Asia- 
tic style;  aifd  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
employ  the  lamp  of  human  reason  to  cast  a  light  upon  their 
doctrine^  and  to  explain  it  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
truth.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  they  had  in  view  by  maintain- 
ing propositions  of  this  kind.  They  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  the  following  general  rule,  viz. 
that  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  also  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
were  indeed  to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testament,  and  that  it  wa^  not  lawful  to  entertain 
the  least  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  this  history,  or  the 
,  authenticity  of  these  books  in  general ;  but  that  the  parti- 
cular doctrines  which  they  contain,  were,  nevertheless, ..to 
be  understood  and  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  consonant  with  tbe  dictates  of  reason.  According  to 
this  representation  of  things,  it  is  not  tbe  Holy  Scripture, 
which  declares  clearly  and  expressly  what  we  are  to  believe 
concerning  tbe  nature,  counsels,  and  perfectioo&f  of  the^ 
Deity ;  but  it  is  human  reason,  which  shews  us  the  system 
of  religion  that  we  ought  to  seek  in,  and  deduce -from,  the 
divinb  oracles. .  This  fundamental  principle  of  Socinianism, 
continues  Mosheim,  will  appear  the  more  dangerous  aad 
pernicious,  when  we  consider  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
reason  was  understood  by  this  sect.  The  pom^ious  title  of 
right  reason  YfBs  giveUi  by  tbe  Socinians,  to  that  measure 
of* intelligence  and  discernment,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
that  faculty  of  comprehending  and  judging,  which  we 
derive  from  nature.    According  to  this  definition,  thefun*^ 
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amental  rule  of  Socinianism  necessarily  supposes,  chafc 
no  doctrine  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  true  in  its  nature^ 
or  divine  in  its  origin,  all  whose  parts  are  not  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  human  understanding;  and  tbat^ 
whatever  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  perfect 
'  tions  of  God,  his  counsels  and  decrees,  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  must  be  modified,  curtailed,  and  Bled  down,  lo 
such  a  manner,  by  the  transforming  power  of  art  and  ar* 
gument,  as  to  answer  the  extent  of  our  limited  faculties* 
Those  who  adopt  this  singular  rule,  must  at  the  same  time 
grant  that  the  number  of  religions  must  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  individuals.  For  as  there  is  a  great  variety  in  th^ 
talents  and  capacities  of  different  persons,  so  what  will  ap*^ 
pear  difficult  and  abstruse  to  one,  will  seem  evident  and 
clear  to  another ;  and  thus  tlie  more  discerning  and  pene« 
trating  will  adopt  as  divine  truth,  what  the  slow  and  super- 
ficial will  look  upon  as  unintelligible  jargon.  This  conse* 
quence,  however,  does  not  at  all  alarm  the  Socinians,  who 
suffer  their  members  to  explain,  in  very  different  ways, 
many  doctrines  of  the  highest  importance,  and  permit 
every  one  to  follow  his  particular  fancy  in  composing  his 
theological  system,  provided  they  acknowledge  in  general, 
the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Christ,  and 
adhere  to  the  precepts  which  the  gospel  lays  down  for  the 
regulation  of  our  lives  and  actions,^ 

SOCRATF.S,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, was  born  at  Alopece,  a  small  village  of  Attica^ 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  olympiad,  or 
about  469  years  B.  C.  His  parents  were  far  from  illustrious, 
Sophroniscus  his  father  being  a  statuary  of  no  great  note, 
and  Phaenareta  bis  mother  a  midwife ;  who  yet  is  repre- 
sented by  Plato  as  a  woman  of  a  bold  and  generous  spirit, 
and  Socrates  often  took  occasion  to  mention  both  his  pa- 
rents with  respect.  Sophroniscus  brought  him  up  to  his 
own  trade,  which,  on  his  father's  death,  he  was  obliged 
to  continue  for  subsistence,  and  was  not  unsuccessful.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  statues  of  the  habited  graces,  which 
were  allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of  Athens.  But,  as 
he  was  naturally  averse  to  this  profe^^sion,  he  only  followed 
it  while  necessity  compelled  him  ;  and  employed  his  lei- 
sure hours  in  the  study  of  philosophy ;  and  this  being  ob- 
$erved  by  Crito,  a..rich  philosopher  of  Athens,  he  took  him 

*  Gen.  Pict.— Moshein). — Dupio. 
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under  bis  patronage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  children  ;  and  having  now  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  Socrates 
entirely  relinquished  the  business  of  a  statuary. 

His  first  masters  were  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus:  by 
which  last  he  was  much  beloved,  and  travelled  with  him  to 
Samos,  to  Pytho,  and  to  the  Isthmus.  He  was  scholar 
Jikewise  of  Damo,  whom  Plato  calls  a  most  pleasing 
teacher  of  music,  and  of  all  other  things  that  he  himself 
would  teach  to  young  men.  *  He  heard  also  Prodicus  the 
sophist,  to  whom  must  be  added  Diotima  and  Aspasia,  wo- 
men of  great  renown  for  learning.  By  listening  to  all  these, 
he  became  master  of  every  kind  of  knowledge  which  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  could  afford.  With  these  uncommon 
endowments  Socrates  appeared  in  Athens,  under  the  cha« 
racter  of  a  good  citizen,  and  a  true  philosopher.  Being 
called  upon  by  his  country  to  take  arms  in  the  long  and 
severe  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  signalized 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  both  by  his  valour,  and' 
\}y  the  hardiness  with  which  he  endured  fatigue.  During 
the  severity  of  a  Thracian  winter,  whilst  others  were  clad 
in  furs,  he  wore  only  his  usual  clothing,  and  walked  bare- 
foot upon  the  ice.  In  an  engagement  in  which  he  saw 
Alcibiades  (a  young  man  of  noble  rank  whom  he  accom- 
panied during  this  expedition)  falling  down  wounded,  he 
advanced  to  defend  him,  and  saved  both  him  and  his  arms; 
and  though  the  prize  of  valour  was,  on  this  occasion,  un- 
questionably due  to  Socrates,  he  generously  gave  his  vote 
that  it  might  be  bestpwed  upon  Alcibiades,  to  encourage 
his  rising  merit.  Several  years  afterwards,  Socrates  vo- 
luntarily entered  upon  a  military  expedition  against  the 
Bceotians,  during  whi(;h,  in  an  unsuccessful  engagement 
at  Delium,  he  retired  with  great  coolness  from  the  field  ; 
when,  observing  Xenophon  lying  wounded  upon  the  ground, 
he  to^k  him  upon  his  shoulders,  and  bore  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  out  a  third 
time  in  a  military  capacity,  in  the  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  Amphipolis ;  but  this  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, he  returned  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death. 

It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age 
that  he  undertook  to  serve  his  country  in  any  civil  office.   ' 
At  that  age  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  own  district,  in 
the  senate  of  five  hundred.    In  this  office,  though  he  at 
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first  exposed  himself  to  some  degree  of  ridicule  from  want 
of  experience  in  the  forms  of  business,  he  soon  convinced 
his  colleagues  that  he  was  superior  to  them  all  in'  wisdom 
and  integrity.  Whilst  they,  intimidated  by  the  clamours 
of  the  populace,  p^sed  an  unjust  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  the  commanders,  who,  after  the  engagement  at 
the  Arginusian  islands,  had  been  prevented  by  a  storm  from 
paying  funeral  honours  to  the  dead,  Socrates  stood  forth 
singly  in  their  defence,  and,  to  Ihe  last,  refused  to  give 
his  suffrage  against  them,  declaring  that  no  force  should 
compel  him  to  act  contrary  to  justice  and  the  laws.  Under 
the  subsequent  tyranny  he  never  ceased  to  condemn  the 
oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  thirty  tyrants; 
and  when  his  boldness  provoked  their  resentment,  he  still 
continued  to  support,  with  undaunted  firmness,  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  tyrants,  probably  that  they 
might  create  some  new  ground  of  complaint  against  So- 
crates, sent  an  order  to  him,  with  several  other  persons,  to 
apprehend  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Salamis  :  the  rest  executed 
the  comiuis<$ion ;  but  Socrates  refused,  saying,  that  he 
would  rather  himself  suffer  death  than  be  instruinentai  in 
inflicting  it  unjustly  upon  another.  But  whatever  character 
he  thu^  established  as  a  good  citizen,  it  is  as  a  philosopher 
and  moral  teacher  that  he  is  chiefly  renowned,  and  that  by 
the  concurring  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 

That  Socrates  had  himself  a  proper  school,  which  has 
been  denied,  may  perhaps  be  proved  from  Aristophanes, 
who  derides  some  particulars  in  it,  and  calls  it  his  ^*  phron- 
tisterium.**  Plato  mentions  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and 
a  pleasant  meadow  without  the  city  on  the  side  of  the  river 
Uissus,  as  places  frequented  by  him  and  his  auditors. 
Xenophon  tifHrms  that  he  was  continually  abroad ;  that  in 
the  morning  he  visited  the  places  of  public  walking  and 
exercise ;  when  it  was  full,  the  Forum ;  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  da}^  he  sought  out  the  most  populous  meetings, 
where  he  disputed  openly  for  every  one  to  hear  that  would  ; 
and  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  did  not  only  teach,  when  the 
benches  were  prepared,  and  himself  in  the  chair,  or  in 
stated  hours  of  reading  and  discourse,  or  at  appointments 
in  walking  with  his  friends;  but  even  when  he  played,  or 
eat,  or  drank,  or  was  in  the  camp  or  market,  or  finally 
when  he  was  in  prison ;  making  every  place  a  school  of 
instruction. 

The  method  of  teaching  which  Socrates  chiefly  made  use 
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ofy  was,  to  propose  a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with 
whom  be  conversed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  9ome  uiifore* 
teen  conclusion*  He  first  gained  the  consent  of  bis  re- 
spondent to  some  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  him  to 
.admit  others,  from  their  relation,  or  resemblance,  to  those 
to  which  they  had  already  assented.  Without  making  use 
of  any  direct  argument  or  persuasion,  he  chose  to  lead  the 
person  he  meant  to  instruct,  to  deduce  the  truths  of  which 
lie  wished  to  convince  him,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  his  own  concessions,  and  commonly  conducted  these 
conferences  with  such  address,  as  to  conceal  his  design  till 
the  respondent  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede.  On  some 
occasions,  he  made  use  of  ironical  language,  that  vain  men 
might  be  caiight  in  their  own  replies,  and  be  obliged  to 
confess  their  ignorance,  Ife  never  assumed  the  air  of  a 
morose  and  rigid  preceptor,  bqt  ^omn^unicated  useful  in- 
struction with  all  the  ease  and  plesisautry  of  polity  con- 
versation. % 

Xenophon  represents  him  as  excelling  in  all  kinds  pf 
learning.  He  instances  only  iq  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astrology,  but  Plato  mentions  natqrs^l  philosophy ;  Idome- 
neus,  rhetoric ;  and  Laertius,  medicine.  Cicero  affirms, 
that  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  learned^  Itnd  the  judgment 
of  all.  Greece,  he  was,  in  respect  to^  wisdom,  acuteness, 
politeness,  and  subtilty,  in  eloquence,  variety,  and  rich^ 
ness,  and  in  whatever  be  applied  himself  tp,  beyopd  com- 
parisou  the  fir^t  man  of  his  age.  As  to  his  philosophy,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  having  searched  into  all 
kinds  of  science,  he  Brut  disj^overed  that  it  was  wrong  to 
neglect  those  things  which  eoqcern  human  life,  for  the 
sake  of  inquiring  into  those  things  which  do  not ;  secondly, 
that  the  things  men  have  usually  made  the  objects  of  their 
inquiries,  are  above  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  andi 
the  source  of  all  the  disputes,  errors,  and  superstitions, 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  such 
divine  mysteries  cannot  be  made  subservient  to  the  uses  of 
human  life.  Thus,  esteeming  speculative  knowledge  so  far 
only  as  it  conduces  to  practice,  be  decried  in  all  the  sciences 
what  he  conceived  to  be  useless,  and  exchanged  specula- 
tion for  aqtipn,  and  theory  for  practice :  and  thus,  saysi 
fCicero,  ^*  first  called  philosophy  down  from  heaven,  and 
from  things  involved  by  nature  in  impenetrable  secrecy, 
which  yet  had  employed  all  the  philosophers  till  his  tinoe, 
and  brought  her  to  commqi^ .  life^^  tq  inquire  after  virtue 
and  vice,  good  aitd  evil,'* 
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That  Socrates  had  an  attendant  spirit,  genius,  or  daemon, 
w}iich  guarded  him  from  dangers,  is  asserted  by  Plato  and 
Antisthenes,  who  vrere  his  contemporaries,  and  repeated 
by  innumerable  authors  of  antiquity ;  but  what  this  attend- 
ant spirit,  genius,  or  daemon  was,  or  what  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  it,  neither  antient  nor  modern  writers  have  in 
general  been  able  to  determine.  There  is  some  disagree- 
ment concerning  the  name,  and  more  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  it:  only  it  is  by  most  writers  agreed,  that  the  ad- 
vice it  gave  him  was  always  dissuasive ;  ^*  never  impelling,'* 
says  Cicero,  "  but  often  restraining  him."  It  is  commonly 
named  his  deemon,  by  which  title  he  himself  is  supposed 
to  have  owned  it.  Plato  sometimes  calls  it  his  guardian, 
and  Apuleius  his  god  ;  because  tb6  name  of  daemon,  as  St. 
Austin  teils  us,  at  last  grew  odious.  As  for  the  sigh  or 
manner,  in  which  this  daemon  or  genius  foretold,  and  by 
foretelling,  guarded  him  against  evils  to  come,  nothing 
certain  can  be  collected  about  it.  Plutarch^  who  rejects 
some  popular  absurdities  upon  the  subject,  conjectures, 
first,  that  it  might  be  an  apparition  ;  but  at  last  concludes, 
that  it  was  his  observation  of  some  inarticulate  unaccus- 
tomed sound  or  voice,  conveyc^d  to  him  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  as  happens  in  dreams.  Others  confine  this  foreknow- 
ledge of  evils  within  the  soul  of  Socrates  himself;  and 
when  he  said  that  ^^  his  genius  advised  him,**  think  that  he 
only  meant  that  ^'  his  mind  foreboded  and  so  inclined  him.'* 
But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  description  which  Socrates 
himself  gives  of  a  voice  and  signs  from  without.  Lastly^ 
some  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  those  spirits  that  have  a  par- 
ticular care  of  men ;  which  Maximus  Tyrius  and  Apuleius 
describe  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  want  only  the  name 
of  a  good  angel;  and  this'Lactantius  has  supplied;  for, 
after  proving  that  God  sends  angels  to  guard  mankind,  he 
adds,  **  and  Socrates  affirmed  that  there  was  a  daemon  con- 
stantly near  him,  which  had  kept  him  company  from  a 
child,  and  by  whose  beck  and  instruction  he  guided  his 
life.'*  Such  are  the  varieties  of  opinion  entertained  upon 
this  singular  subject,  which,  however,  have  arisen  chiefly 
out  of  the  prevalence  of  Platonic  ideas,  and  the  desire  of 
exalting  Socrates  beyvind  all  reason.  The  account  given 
by  Xenophon,  the  strictest  and  truest  Socratic,  and  con- 
firmed by  some  passages  in  Plutarch's  treatise^*  De  Genio 
Socratis,*'  is  perhaps  clear  and  reasonable.  It  is  plainly 
this,  that,  believing  in  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  the 
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divinations  commonly  in  use,  Socrates,  when  be  took  an 
omen,  said  that  he  proceeded  by  divine  intimation.  This 
he  did  out  of  piety,  tbinking  it  more  respectful  to  the 
gods  to  refer  the  suggestion  to  tbem,  thati  to  the  voice  or 
other  intermediate  sign  by  whicb  they  conveyed  it.  His 
phrase  on  this  occasion  was,  to  idi/muv  alni  anfjLouvsiVf  which 
being  in  some  degree  ambiguou;*,  as  icufdvm  might  mean 
either  the  divine  power  abstractedly,  or  some  particular, 
deity,  his  enemies  took  advantage  of  it  to  accuse  him  9f 
introducing  new  deities;  and  his  friends  to  indulge  the 
vanity  of  boasting  that  be  had  an  attendant  daemon.  This 
account  may  be  seen  ac  full  length,  supported  by  many 
arguments  and  proofs  from  the  original  authors,  in  a  little 
tract  on  this  subject,  published  in  1782*. 

In  the  days  of  this  philosopher,  the  Sophists  were 
the  great  ana  leading  men  ;  the  masters  of  languages,  as 
Cicero  calls  them-,  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  teach 
every  thing,  and  persuaded  the  youth  to  resort  only  to 
them.  With  these  Socrates  carried  on  perpetual  warfare : 
he  attacked  tbem  constantly  with  his  usual  interrogatories ; 
and,  by  his  skill  and  subtilty  in  disputation,  exposed  their 
sophistry,  and  refuted  their  principles.  He  took  all  op- 
portunities of  proving  that  they  had  gained  a  much  greater 
portion  of  esteem  than  they  had  a  right  to  claim  ;  that  they 
were  only  vain  afFeeters  of  words  ;  that  they  had  no  know- 

'  ledge  of  the  things  they  professed  to  teach  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  taking  money  of  others  for  teaching,  they  should 
themselves  give  money  to  be  taught.     The  Athenians  were 

'  pleased  to  see  the  Sophists  thus  checked  ;  were  brought  at 
length  to  deride  them ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  Socrates, 
withdrew  their  children  from  them,  and  excited  them  to 
the  study  of  solid  virtue  under  better  masters. 


*  The  able  writer  of  this  tract,  Mr. 
archdeacoD  Nares,  remarks  thai  So- 
crates beliered  in  the  gods  of  his  couii> 
try,  and  was  not  free  from  the  super- 
stition coDBected  with  that  belief: 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  in  the 
expressions  usually,  understood  to  re- 
fer to  bis  daemon,  he  alludes  only  to 
some  species  of  divination,  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  omens  of  his  ag<<  and 
country.  He  called  the  sign,  what- 
ever it  was,  by  means  of  which  he  sup- 
,  posed  intimations  to  be  communicated 
to  him,  a  dsmon  or  diTJnity.  This 
explanation  of  the  matter  is  favoured 


by  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Essay  on 
the  nismon  of  Socrates :  '*  How  am  I 
guilty  of  introducing  new  deities,  when 
I  say  that  the  voice  of  the  divinity  gires 
me  notice  what  1  shall  do?  All  men* 
as  well  as  myself,  ar«i  of  opinion  that 
the  deity  foresees  the  future,  and  sig- 
nifies it  to  whom  he  pleases  :  but  the 
difference  betweeh  us  is  this;  they 
name  tbe  omeVis  as  the  foretellers  of 
what  is  to  come  ;  I  call  the  same  thing 
tbe  divinity,  and  -herein  speak  more 
truly  and  respectfully  than  they  who 
attribute  to  birds  the  power  which  be* 
longs  to  the  gods.'* 
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The  aUercattons  that  Socrates  had  with  the  Sophists 
therefore  gained  him  respect,  and  made  him  popular  with 
the  Athenians  ;  but  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  one  Any- 
tus,  whiqh,  after  many  years  continuance,  was  the  occasion 
of  his  death.  Anytus  was  an  orator  by  profession,  a  sordid  • 
and  avaricious  man,  who  was  privately  maintained  and  en* 
riched  by  leather-sellers.  He  had  placed  two  of  his  sons 
under  Socrates,  to  be  taught ;  but,  because  they  had  not 
acquired  such  knowledge  from  him  as  to  enable  them  to 
get  their  living  by  pleading,  he  took  them  away,  and  put 
theni  to  the  trade  of  leather-selling.  Socrates^  displeased 
with  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  young  men,  whose  ruin 
he  presaged  at  the  same  time,  reproached,  and  exposed 
Anytus  in  his  discourses  to  his  scholars.  Anytus,  hurt  by 
this,  studied  all  means  of  revenge ;  but  feared  the  Athe- 
nians, who  highly  reverenced  $ocrates,  as  welL  on  accouot 
of  his  great  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  for  the  particular  oppo- 
sition which  he  had  made  to  those  vain  babbliers  the  So- 
phists.  He  therefore  advised  with  Mt^litus,  a  young  orator; 
from  whose  counsel  he  began,  by  making  trial  in  smaller 
things,  to  sound  how  the  Athenians  would  entertain  a  charge 
against  his  life.  He  suborned  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes, 
to  ridicule  him  and  his  doctrines  in  his  celebrated  comedy 
called  ^^  The  Clouds.*'  Socrates,  who  seldom  went  to  the 
theatre,  except  when  Euripides,  whom  he  admired,  con-  , 
tested  with  any  new  tragedian,  was  present  at  t  he  acting 
of  ''  The  Clouds;*'  and  stood  up  all  the  while  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  theatre.  One  that  w&'S  present 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  vexed  at  seeing  himself  brought 
upon  the  stage  ?  ^^  Not  at  all,"  answered  he :  ^^  I  am  only 
a  host  at  a  public  festival,  where  I  provide  a  large  com- 
pany with  entertainment" 

Many  years  having  passed  from  the  first  disagreement 
between  Socrates  and  Anytus,  at  length  Anytus,  observ- 
ing a  fit  conjuncture,  procured  Melitus  to  prefer  a  bill 
against  him  to  the  senate  in  these  terms :  '^  Melitus,  son 
of  Melitus,  a  Pythean,  accuses  Socrates,  son  of  So- 
phroniscus,  an  Alopecian.  Socrates  violates  the  law, 
not  believing  the  deities  which  this  city  believes,  but 
introducing  other  new  gods.  He  violates  the  law  like- 
wise in  corrupting  youth  :  the  punishment  death."  This 
^ill  being  preferred  upon  oath,  Crito  became  bound  to  the 
judges  for  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial ;  till  which 
l^ocrates    employed  himself   in    his   usual   philosophical 
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exercises,  taking  no  care  to  pi:ovide  any  defence.  On  the 
day  appointed,  Anytus,  Lyco,  and  Meiitus,  accused  bim, 
and  Socrates  made  bis  oivn  defence,  without  procuring  an 
advocate,  as  the  custom  was,  to  plead  for  him.  He  did  not 
defend  himself  with  the  tone  and  language  of  a  suppliant 
or  guilty  person,  but  with  the  freedom,  firmness,  and  ipi* 
rit,  of  conscious  innocence  and  superior  merit.  Many  of 
bis  friends  spoke  also  in  his  behalf;  and,  lastly,  Plato, 
then  a  young  man,  endeavoured  to  plead,  but  while  at- 
tempting to  apologize  for  his  youth,  was  ordered  by  the 
court  to  flit  down.  The  court  then  proceeding  to  vote, 
they  found  Socrates  guilty  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
Toices.  It  was  the  custom  of  Athens,  as  Cicero  informs 
U8|  when  any  one  was  cast,  if  the  fault  were  not  capital, 
to  impose  At  pecuniary  mulct,  and  the  guilty  person  was 
asked  the  highcht  rate  at  which  he  estimated  his  offence. 
This  was  proposed  to  Socrates,  who  told  the  judges,  that 
to  pay  a  penalty  waste  own  an  offence;  and  that,  instead 
of  being  condemned  for  what  he  stood  acchsed,  he  deserved 
to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge  out  of  the  Pryta- 
Dseum.  Tliis  being  the  greatest  honour  the  Athenians 
could  confer,  the  answer  so  exasperated  the  judges,  that 
they  condemned  him  to  death  by  eighty  votes  more. 

The  sentence  being  passed,  he  was  sent  to  prison ; 
which,  sayft  Seneca,  he  entered  with  the  same  resolution 
and  firmness  with  which  he  had  opposed  the  thirty  tyrants; 
and  took  away  all  ignominy  from  the  place,  which,  adds 
Seneca,  could  not  be  a  prison  while  he  was  there.  On  the 
day  of  condemnation,  it  happened  that  the  ship,  which  was 
employed  to  carry  a  customary  annual  offering  to  the  island 
of  Delos,  set  sail.  It  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Athens, 
that,  during  this  voyage,  any  capital  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  within  the  city.  This  circumstance  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  against  Socrates  for  thlny 
days,  during  which  he  was  constantly  visited  by  CritOj' 
Plato,  and  other  friends,  with  whom  he  passed  the  time  in 
his  usual  manner.  He  was  often  solicited  by  them  to  es-^ 
cape,  which  he  not  only  refused  but  derided ;  asking,  *'  \f 
they  knew  any  place  out  of  Attica,  whither  death  would 
not  come.**  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  by  Plato, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it;  and,  astliere  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  more  affecting  picture  to  be  found  in  antiquity,  *  we  wiH 
exhibit  it  here  in  his  own  words.  Socrates,  the  day  He  was 
to  die,  bad  been  discoursing  to  hi^  friends  upon  tl»  immm'* 
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tftUty/df  the  soul:  and,  ^Vwben  he. bad  made  an  end  of. 
tpeakingt;  Crito  asked  him^    if  he  had  apy  directions  to 
giye  concerning  his  sons,  or  other  things,  in  which  they 
could  serve  hioa  ?  ^  I  desire  no  ooore  of  you/  said  Socrates, 
'  than  what  I  have  always  told  you :  if  you  take  care  of 
yourselves,  whatsoever  you  do  will  be  acceptable  to  me  and 
mine,  though  you  promise  nothing;  if  }'ou  neglect  your- 
selves and  virtue,  you ,  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  us, 
though  you  promise  ever  ^9  much.*      ^  That/    answered 
Crito,  <  we  will  observe ;  but  how  will  you  be  buried  ?* 
*  As  you  think  good,*  says  he,  *  if  you  can  catch  me,  and 
Ido  not  give  ypu  the  slip.*     Then,  with  a  smile,  applying 
himself  to  us,  ^  {  cannot  persuade  Crito,*  says  be,  *  that  I 
am  that  Socrates  who  was  haranguing  just  now,  or  anything 
more  than  the  carcass  you  will  presently  behold ;  and  there- 
fore be  is  taking  all  this  care  of  my  interment.     It  seems,, 
that  what  I  just  now  explained  in  a  long  dispourse  has  made 
no  impression  at  all  upon  him ;  namely,  that  as  soon  ^  I 
shall  have  drunk  the  poison,  I  shall  not  remain  longer  with 
you,  but  depart  immediately  to  the  seats  of  the  blessed. 
These  things,  with  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  cooi^* 
fort  you  and  myself,  have  been  said  to  do  purpose.     Aei, 
therefore,  Crito  was  bound  to  the  judges  for  my  appear- 
ance,  so  you  must^  now  be  bound  to  Crito  for  my  depar- 
ture ;  and  when  he  sees  my  body  burnt  or  buried,  let  bipa 
not  say,  that  Socrates  suffers  any  thing,  or  is  any  way  con^ 
oerned :  for  know,  dear  Crito,  such  a  mistake  were  a  wrong 
to  my  vouU  .  I  tell  yo.u,  that  my  body  is  only  buried ;  ana 
let  tha^  be  c^ne^is  you  shall  think  fit,  or  as  shall  be  most 
agreeable  to  th^  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.*     This 
sai4»  be  arose  an4  retired  to  an  inner  room  ;  taking  Crito 
with  bim,  and  Icj^ving  us,  who,  like  orphans,  were  to  be 
^c^cived  of,;BO.dear  a  father,  to  discourse  upon  our  own 
misery. .  After .  hi^  bathing,  came  his  wife,  and  the  otheif 
women  of  the  family,  with  his  sons,  two  of  them  children, 
one  of  them  a  youth  \  and,  when  he  had  given  proper  di- 
rections about  his  domestic  affairs,  he  dismissed  them,  an4 
came  out  to  us.     It  was  now  near  sun-set,  for  he  bad  staid 
long  wiibin ;  when  coming  out  he  sat  down,  and  did  not 
sp^k  much  after.   Then  entered  an  officer,  and  approacbr 
ing  bim,  said, '  VSocrates,  I  am  persuaded,    that  I  shall 
bave  90  reason  to  blame  you,  for  what  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  blame  in  others,  who  hav«^  been  angry  at  me,  and 
loaded  mif-witb  closes,  for  only  dojug  what  the  magistrate 
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commands,  when  I  have  presented  the  poison  to  them; 
But  I  know  you  to  be  the  most  generous,  the  most  mild, 
the  best  of  all  men,  that  ever  entered  this  place ;  and  am 
cert^n,  that,  if  you  entertain  any  resentment  upon  this  oc- 
casion, it  will  not  be  at  me,  but  at  the  real  authors  of  yout 
misfortune.  You  know  the  message  I  bring ;  farewell : 
and  endeavour  to  bear  with  patience  what  must  be  borne/ 

*  And,*  said  Socrates  to  the  officer,  who  went  out  weeping, 
^  fare  thee  well :  I  will.  How  civil  is  this  man  !  I  have  found 
him  the  same  all  the  time  of  my  imprisonment :  he  would 
often  visit  me,  sometimes  discourse  with  me,  always  used 
me  kindly ;  and  now  see,  how  generously  be  weeps  for  me. 
But  come,  Crito ;  let  us  do  as  he  bids  us  :  if  the  poison  be 
ready,  let  it  be  brought  in  ;  if  not,  let  somebody  prepare 
it.*  *  The  sun  is  yet  among  the  mountains,  and  not  set,* 
says  Crito  :  ^  I  myself  have  seen  others  drink  it  later,  who 
have  even  eat  and  drunk  freely  with  their  friends  after  ^he 
sign  has  been  given  :  be  not  in  haste,  there  is  time  enough.* 

•  Why,  yes,*  says  Socrates,  *  they  who  do  so  think  they 
gain  something ;  but  what  shaH  I  gain  by  drinking  it  late  ? 
Nothing,  but  to  be  laughed  at,  for  appearing  too  desirous 
of  life  :  pray,  let  it  be  as  I  say.*  Then  Crito  sent  one 
of  the  attendants,  who  immediately  returned,  and  with  him 
the  man,  who  was  to  administer  the  poison,  bringing  a  cup 
in  his  hand :  to  whom  Socrates  said,  *  Prithee,  my  good 
friend,  for  thou  art  versed  in  these  things,  what  must  I 
do?*  *  Nothing,*  said  the  man,  *  but  walk  about  as  soon 
as  you  shall  have  drunk,  till  you  perceive  your  legs  to  fail ; 
and  then  sit  down.*  Then  be  presented  the  cup,  which 
Socrates  took  without  the  least  change  of  countenance,  or 
any  emotion  whatever,  but  looking  with  his  usual  intrepi- 
dity upon  the  man.  He  then  demanded,  *  Whether  he  might 
spill  any  of  it  in  libation  P'  The  man  answered,  ^  he  had 
only  prepanki  just  what  was  sufficient.'  ^  Yes,'  says  So- 
crates, ^  I  may  pray  to  the  gods,  and  will,  that  my  passage 
hence  may  be  happy,  which  I  do  beseech  them  to  g^ant  :* 
and  that  instant  swallowed  the  draught  with  the  greatest 
ease*  Many  of  us,  who  till  then  had  refrained  from  tears, 
when  we  saw  him  put  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  and  drink  off 
the  poison,  were  not  able  to  refrain  longer,  but  gave  vent 
to  our  grief:  which  Socrates  observing,  *  Friends,*  said  he, 
'  what  mean  you  ?  I  sent  away  the  women  fop  no  other 
reason,  but  that  they  might  not  disturb  us  with  this :  for  I 
have  beard  that  we  should  die  with  gratulation  and  ap- 
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plause:  be  quiet  then,  and  behave  yourselves  like  men.* 
These  words  made  us  with  shame  suppress  our  tears.  When 
he  had  walked  a  while,  and  perceived  his  legs  to  fail,  be 
lay  down  on  his  back,  as  the  executioner  directed  :  who,  in 
a  little  ^ime,  looking  iipoi}  his  feet,  and  pinching  them 
pretty  hard,  asked  him,  *  lif  he  perceived  it?'  Socrates 
said,  *  No.'  Then  he  did  the  same  by  his  legs ;  and  shew- 
ing us,  how  every  part  successively  grew  cold  and  stiff,  ob- 
served, that  when  that  cbillness  reai::bed  his  heart,  he  would 
die.  Not  long  after,  Socrates,  !jemoving  the  garment 
vyith  which  he  was  covered,  said,  ^  I  owe  a  cock  to  i£scu« 
lapius ;  pay  it,  neglect  it  not.'  *  ]t  shall  be  done,'  says 
Crito :  *  would  yon  have  any  thing*  else  r'  He  made  no 
answer,  but,  after  lying  a  while,  stretched  himself  forth : 
when  the  executioner  uncovering*  him  found  his  eyes 
fixed,  which  were  closed  by  Crito.  \  **  This,"  says  Plato, 
"  was  the  end  pf  the  best,  the  wisesi',  and  the' justest  of 
men :"  and  this  account  of  it  by  PlaVo,  Cicero  professes^ 
that  he  could  never  read  without  tears.' 

He  died,  according  to  Plato,  when'  he  was  more  tbati 
seventy,  396  B.  C.  He  was  buried  with  many  tears  and 
much  solemnity  by  his  friends,  among  fvhom  the  excessive 
grief  of  Plato  is  noticed  by  Plutarch '.  yet,  as  soon  as  they 
performed  that  last  service,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  they  stole  out  of  the  citj^,  the  greater  part 
to  Euclid  at  Megara,  who  received  thenat  kindly ;  the  rest 
to  other  places.  Soon  after,  however,  tt^e  Athenians  were 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  injustice  they  bad  committed 
against  Socrates  ;  and  became  so  exasperated,  as  to  insist 
that  the  authors^of  it  should  be  put  to  death.  Melitus  ac* 
cordingly  suffered,  and  Anytus  was  banished.  In  farther 
testimony  of  their  penitence,  they  called  home  bis  friends 
to  their  former  liberty  of  meeting ;  they  forbade  public 
spectacles  of  games  and  wrestlings  for  a  time  ;  they  caused 
bis  statue,  made  in  brass  by  Lysippus,  to  be  set  up  in  the 
Pompeium  ;  and  a  plague  ensuing,  which  tbey  imputed  to 
this  unjust  act,  they  made  an  order,,  that  tio  man  should 
mention  Socrates  publicly  and  on  the  theatf  e,^  in  order  to 
forget  the  sooner  what  they  had  done. 

As  to  his  person,  be  was  very  homely;  was  bald,  bad  a 
dark  complexion,  a  flat  nose,  eyes  projecting^  and  a  severe 
down -cast  look.  His  countenance,  indeed,  li'as  such,  that 
Zopyrus,  a  physiognomist,  pronounced  him  incident  to  va- 
rious passions,  and  given  to  many  vicies :  wbtcb  when  Al- 
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cibiades  and  othen  that  were  present  derided,  knowing 
him  to  be  free  from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  Socrates  jus- 
tified the  skill  of  Zopyrus  by  owning^  that  **  he  was  by  na« 
ture  prone  to  tho^e  vices,  but  had  suppressed  his  inclina* 
tion  by  reason/*  The  defects  of  his  person  were  amply 
compensated  by  the  virtues  aud  accomplishments  of  his 
mind.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  declared  him  the  wisest  of  all 
men,  for  professing  only  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing : 
Apollo,  as  Cicero  says,  conceiving  the  only  wisdom  of 
mankind  to  consist  in  not  thinking  themselves  to  know  those 
things  of  which  they  are  ignorant;  He  was  a  man  of  all 
virtues,  and  so  remarkably  frugal,  that,  how  little  soever 
he  had,  it  was  always  eoough  :  and,  when  he  was  amidst  a 
great  variety  of  rich  anc'l  expensive  objects,  he  would  often 
say  to  himself,  ''  How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want!*' 

He  had  two  wives,  one  of  which  was  the  noted  Xantippe, 
whom  Aulus  Gellius  describes  as  an  arrant  scold,  and  seve- 
ral instances  are  recorded  of  her  impatience  and  his  long- 
suffering.  One  day,  before  sopae  of  his  friends,  she  fell 
into  the  usual  extravagances  of  her  passion;  when  he, 
without  answering  a.  word,  went  abroad  with  them  :  but  was 
no  sooner  out  of  the  door,  than  she,  running  up  into  the 
chamber,  threw  water  down  upon  his  head  :  upon  which, 
turning  to  his  friends,  **  Did  I  not  tell  you,**  says  he, 
*^  that  after  so  much  thunder  we  should  have  rain.**  She 
appears,  however,  to  have  bad  a  great  affection  for  him, 
and  was  a  faithful  wife. 

Socrates  left  behind  him  nothing  in  writing;  but  bis  il- 
lustrious pupils,  Xenopbon  and  Plato,  have,  in  some  mea- 
sure, supplied  this  defect.  The  "Memoirs  of  Socrates,** 
however,  written  by  Xenopbon,  afford  a  much  more  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  and  of  his  manner 
of  teaching,  than  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  who  every  where 
mixes  his  own  conceptions  and  diction,  and  those  of  othef 
philosophers,  with  the  ideas  and  language  of  bis  master. 
It  is  related,  that  when  Socrates  heard  Plato  recite  his 
*<  Lysis,'*  he  said,  **  How  much  does  thisyoong  man  make 
me  say  which  I  never  conceived!**  Xenopbon  denies  that 
Socrates  ever  taught  natural  philosophy,  or  any  mathema- 
tical science,  and  charges  with  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood those  who  had  ascribed  to  him  dissertations  of  this  kind; 
probably  referring  to  Plato,  in  whose  works  Socrates  is 
introduced  as  discoursing  upon  these  subjects.     The  truth 
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appears  to  be,  tbat  the  distinguishing  character  of  Socrates 
was,  that  of  a  moral  philosopher. 

The  doctrine  of  Socrates,  concerning  God  and  religion, 
vas  rather  practical  than  speculative.  But  he  did  not 
neglect  to  build  the  structure  of  religious  faith  upon  the 
firm  foundation  of  an  appeal  to  natural  appearances*  He 
taught  that  the  Supreme  Being,  though  invisible,  is  clearly 
seen  in  his  works,  which  at  once  xlemonstrate  his  existence^ 
and  his  wise  and  benevolent  providence.  Besides  the  one 
supreme  Deity,  Socrates  admitted  the  existence  of  beings 
who  possess  a  middle  station  between  God'  and  man,  to 
whose  immediate  agency  he  ascribed  the  ordinary  pbieno- 
mena  of  nature,  and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  particularly 
concerned  in  the  management  of  human  affairs.  Hence, 
speaking  pf  the  gods,  who  take  care  of  men,  he  says, 
"  Let  it  suffice  you,  whilst  you  observe  their  works,  to  re- 
vere and  honour  the  gods :  and  be  persuaded,  that  this  is 
the  way  in  which  they  make  themselves  known;  for, 
among  all  the  gods  who  bestow  blessings  upon  men,  there 
are  none  who,  in  the  distribution  of  their  favours,  make 
themselves  visible  to  mortals.*'  Hence  he  spoke  of  thun-i 
dejTy  wind,  and  other  agents  in  nature,  as  servants  of  God, 
and  encouraged  the  practice  of  divination,  under  the  no^ 
tion;  tbat  the  gods  sometimes  discover  future  events  to 
good  men.  ' 

'  If  these  opinions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  subordinate  divinities,  be  compared,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  grounds  upon  which  Socrates, 
though  an  advocate  for  the  existence  of  one  sovereign 
power,  admitted  the  worship  of  inferior  divinities.  Hence 
he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one,  in  the  perform-* 
ance  of  religious  rites,  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  country ^^ 
At  the  same  time,  he  taught,  that  the  merit  of  all  religious 
offerings  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  worshipper, 
and  that  the  gods  take  pleasure  in  the  sacrifices  of  none 
but.  the  truly  pious.  '^  The  man,*'  says  he,  '^  who  honours 
tl»&  gods  according  to  his  ability,  ought  to  be  cheerful,, 
and  hope  for  the  greatest  blessings  :  for,  from  whom  may 
we  reasonably  entertain  higher  expectations,  than  from 
those  who  are  most  able  to  serve  us  ?  or  how  can  we  secure 
their  kindness,  but  by  pleasing  them  ?  or,  how  piease  tht^m 
better,  than  by  obedience  ?"  .  i 

Concerning  the  human  soul,  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenophon^  was,  that  it  is  allied  to  this  divine 
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Being,  not  by  ft  participation  of  essence,  but  by  a  MinilKrily 
of  nature;  that  man  excels  all  other  animals  in  the  faculty 
of  reason,  and  that  the  existence  of  good  men  will  be  con« 
tinned  after  death,  in  a  state  in  which  they  will  receive  the 
^reward  of  their  virtue.  Although  it  appears  that,  on  this 
latter  topic,  Socrates  was  not  wholly  free  from  uncertainty, 
ttie  consolation  which  be  professed  to  derive  from  this  source 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt^  that  he  entertained  a  real  belief  and  expectation  of 
immortality.  The  doctrine  which  Cicero  ascribes  to  Socra- 
tes on  this  head  is,  that  the  human  soul  is  a  divine  principle, 
which,  when  it  passes  out  of  the  body,  returns  to  heaven  ; 
and  that  this  passage  is  most  easy  to  those  who  have,  in 
this  life,  made  the  greatest  progress  in  virtue. 

The  system  of  morality  which  Socrates  made  it  the  busi« 
ness  of  his  life  to  teach,  was  raised  upon  the  firm  basis  of 
religion.  The  first  principles  of  virtuous  conduct,  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  are,  according  to  this  excellent 
moralist,  the  laws  of  God ;  and  the  conclusive  argument  by 
which  he  supports  this  opinion  is,  that  no  man  departs  from 
these  principles  with  impunity.  He  taught,  that  true  felii- 
city  is  not  to  he  derived  from  external  possessions,  but 
from  wisdom,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  virtue ;  that  the  cultivation  of  virtuous  manners  is  ne« 
cessarily  attended  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit ;  that  th<» 
honest  man  alone  is  happy;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt 
to  separate  things  which  are  in  nature  so  closely  united  as 
virtue  and  interest*' 

SOCRAT£S,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century^  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  He  studied  grammar 
under  Helladius  and  Ammonius,  who,  having  fled  from 
Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  bad  opened  a  school  there; 
andj,  after  he  had  finished  his  studies,  for  some  time  prp- 
fessed  the  law,  and  pleaded  at  the  bar^  whence  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Schomsticijs.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  un- 
dertook, to  write  the  history  of  the  church,  beginning  from 
i09y  where  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  ijt  down  to  440, 
in,  sevieh  books.  This  history  is  written,  as  Valesius  his 
editor  observes,  with  much  judgment  and  exactness.  His 
Veracity  may  be  presumed  from  his  industry  in  consulting 
the  original  records,  acts  of  council,  bishops'  letters/  and 

'  Dio|^«  La«rt«— BrMcker.-^Clcero.— Xenophon't  Memocabilia. 
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the  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  of  wh\ch  he  often  givetf 
extracts.     He  is  also  careful  in  setting  down  the  succession 
of  bishops,  and  the  years  in  which  every  thing  was  trans« 
acted ;  and  describes  them  by  consuls  and  olympiads. '   His* 
judgment  appears  in 'his  reflections  and  observations,  which 
are  rational  and  impartial.     He  has  been  accused  of  being 
&  Novatian  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  speaks  well  of 
that  sect :  vet,  as  Valesius  has  proved,  he  was  not  one  of 
them,  but  adhered  to  the  church,  while  he  represents  them 
as  separated  from  it.     What  he  says  of  these  Novatians  is 
only  a  pto6f  of  his  candour  and  generous  peaceable  tem- 
per.    His  style  is  plain  and  easy;  and  has  aothing  in  it  of 
declamation,  which  he  treats  with  contempt.     His  history 
has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Valesius,  together  with  Eusebius  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical  historians ;  and  republished,  with  additional 
notes  by  Reading,  at  London,  1720,  3  vols,  folio.     There 
is  al!so  an  English  edition  printed  at  Cambridge,  1683,  fol.^ 
SOLANDER  (Daniel  Charles),  a  celebrated  natural- 
ist, the  pupil  of  Linnbus,  and  the  friend   of  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Nordland  in  Swe- 
den, where  his  father  was  minister.     He  was  born  Feb.  28, 
1736,  and  studied  at  Upsal,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.     Linnseus,  who  during 
bis  residence  in  England,  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  advised  his  pupil  to  visit  England,  and 
probably  recommended  him  to  that  gentleman.     Dr.  Solan- 
der  arrived  in  England  in  1760,  and  in  October  1762,  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Collinson  to  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  as  a  person  who  had  made  natural  his-' 
tory  the  study  of  his  life,  and  was  particularly  qualified  to 
draw  up  a  catalogue  of  that  part  of  their  collection!   Three 
y^aijrs  after,  he  obtained  a  closer  connection  with  thatinsti- 
tution,  being  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  natural  history.     In  1764  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.     In  1766,  he  drew  up  for  Mr.  Brander, 
the  scientific  descriptions  of  his  Hampshire  fossils,  then 
published  in  a  thin  volume,  4to,  entitled  **  Fossilia  Hanto- 
niensia,  collecta,  et  in  Musseo  Britannico  deposita,  a  Gus- 
tavo Brander,  R.  S.  et  S.  A.  S.  Mus.  Brit.  Cur.*'     Of  his 
obligations  to  Dr.  Solander,  this  gentleman  thus  speaks  id 
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his  preface :  ^'  And  now  I  think  I  have  nothing  more  to^do, 
than  to  acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  i^ie  scientiBc  de- 
scription of  them  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Solaur 
der^  one  of  the  officers  of  the  British  Museam,  who  is  at 
this  time  employed  by  the  trustees  to  compose  a  systemati- 
cal catalogue  of  the  natural  productions  of  that  entire  coU 
lection.'*  It  does  not  appear  that  this  catalogue  was  ever 
completed. 

In  1768,  Dr.  Solander  was  prevailed  upon  by  bis  friend 
Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Joseph)  Banks,  to  undertake  the  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  pursuit  of  discoveries  in  natural  history: 
and  permission  was  obtained  for  him  from  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  still  to  hold  his  appointment  during  his 
absence.  The  circumstance  of  going  is  thus  mentioned,  in 
the  introduction  to  captain  Cook's  first  voyage,  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  Banks :  ^*  As  he  was  determined  to  spare  no  expence 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  engaged  Dr.  Solander  to 
accompany  him  in  the  voyage.  This  gentleman,  by  birth  a 
Swede,  was  educated  under  the  celebrated  Lionseus,  from 
whom  he  brought  letters  of  recommendation  into  England ; 
and  his  merit  being  soon  known,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  public  institution  which  was  then 
just  established^.  Such  a  companion  Mr. Banks  considered 
as  an  acquisition  of  no  small  importance,  and  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  the  event  abundantly  proved  that  he  was  not 
mistaken."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstancea^ 
which  attended  these  heroes  of  natural  history  in  this  expe* 
dition,  was  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  attempting  to 
ascend  a  mountain  in  Terra  delFuego,  in  search  of  Alpine, 
plants.  In  the  danger  they  here  encountered.  Dr.  Solander 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  lives  of  the  party  by  the  advice* 
he  gave ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  was  himself  {H'e* 
served  by  their  attention  to  his  directions.  The  matter  is 
thus  related  in  the  voyage. 

*'  Dr.  Solander,  who  bad  more  than  once  crossed  the 
mountains  which  divide  Sweden  from  Norway,  well  knew 
that  extreme  cold,  especially  when  joined  with  fatigue,; 
produces  a  torpor  and  sleepiness  that  are  almost  icresistible: 
he  therefore  conjured  the  company  to  keep  moving,  what-* 
ever  pain  it  might  cost  them,  and  whatever  relief  they  might- 
be  promised  by  an  inclination  to  rest.  Whoever  sits  down^ 
says  he,  will  sleep ;  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  morie. 

*  Here  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  the  writer  of  the  introduction,  is.cvideotly  mil- 
taken  i  the  institutiou  was  established  about  ten  years  before. 
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Thus,  at  once  admonished  and  alarmed,  they  set  forward ; 
but  while  they  were  still  upon  the  naked  rock,  and  before 
they  bad  got  among  the  bushes,  the  cold  became  suddenly 
so  intense,  as  to  produce  the  effects  that  had  been  dreaded. 
I>r.  Solander  himself  was  the  first  who  found  the  inclina- 
tion^ against  which  he  had  warned  others,  irresistible ;  and 
insisted  upon  being  suffered  to  lie  down*  Mr.  Banks  in- 
treated  AstiS  remonstrated  in  vain  ;  down  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  though  it  v^s  covered  with  snow;  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  tbat  his  friend  prevented  him  from  sleeping. 
Richmond  also,  one  of  the  black  servants,  began  to  linger, 
having  suffered  from  th6  cold  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
doctor.  >Mr.  Banks,  therefore,  sent  five  of  the  company, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Buchan,  forward  to  get  a  fire  ready, 
at  the  first  convenient  place  they  could  find ;  and  himself, 
with  four  others,  remained  with  the  doctor  and  Richmond, 
whom,  partly  by  persuasion  and  intreaty,  and  partly  by 
force,  they  brought  on ;  but  when  they  had  got  through  the 
greatest  part  of  the  birch  and  swamp,  they  both  declared 
they  could  go  no  farther.  Mr.  Banks  had  recourse  again  to 
entreaty  and  expostulation,  but  they  produced  no  eflFect ; 
when  Richmond  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  go  on  he  would 
in  a  short  time  be  frozen  to  death ;  he  answered,  that  he 
desired  nothing  but  to  lie  down  and  die.  The  doctor  did 
not  so  explicitly  renounce  his  life ;  he  said, '  he  was  williog 
to  go  on,  but  that  be  must  first  take-some  sleep,  though  he 
bad  before  told  the  company  that  to  sleep  was  to  perish. 
Mr.  Banks  and  the  rest  found  it  impossible  to  carry  them, 
and  there  being  no  remedy,  they  were  both  suffered  to  sit 
down,  being  partly  supported  by  the  bushes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  fell  into  a  profound  sleep :  soon  after,  somre 
of  the  people  who  had  been  sent  forward  returned,  with  the 
welcome  news  that  a  fire  was  kindled  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  further  on  the  way.  Mr.  Banks  then  endeavoured  to 
wake  Dr.  Solander,  and  happily  succeeded ;  but,  though 
be  had  not  slept  five  minutes,  he  had  almost  lost  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  the.  muscles  were  so  shrunk,  that  the  shoes 
fell  from  his  feet ;  he  consented  to  go  forward  with  such 
assistance  as  could  be  given  him ;  but  no  attempts  to  relieve 
poor  Richmond  were  successful.  Mr.  Banks,  with  lAuch 
difficulty,  at  length  got  the  doctor  to  the  fire.''  Richmond 
and  a  seaman  finally  perished  from  the  cold ;  the  remainder 
of  the  party,  to  the  number  of  ten,  happily  regained  the 
ship,  i&iet  the  utmost  difficulties  and  hazards.    . 
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The  <' Dietionnaire  HUtorique"  affirmSi  tbatDr.  Solan* 
der  bj&d  a. salary  of  400/.  sterling  a  year,  during  ibis  voyage* 
Whatever  he  bad  must  have  been  from  the  munificeoce  of' 
Mr.  Banks,  as  be  bad  no  public  appointment.  There  >can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  that  friend  re- 
warded him  very  amply,  both  for  the  time  employed  in  the 
voyage,  and  for  that  which  he  afterwards  spent  in  arranff** 
ing  and  describing  the  vast  collection  of  plants  which  they 
had  made.  In  1773,  Dr.  Solaoder  was  advanced  from  the 
office  of  assistant  to  be  one  of  the  under-librarians  in  the 
British  Museum.  .  He  died  in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  on  May  16, 1782.  Dr.  Pulteney,  in  his  ^*  Sketches 
of  the  progress  of  Botany  in  England/'  regards  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Soiander  in  this  country  as  an  sera  of  importance  in 
that  history.  **  At  this  juncture,"  he  says,  **  it  is  material, 
among  those  circumstances  which  accelerated  the  progress 
of  the  new  system,  to  mention  the  arrival  of  the  iate  much- 
lamented  Dr.  Soiander,  who  came  into  England  on  the  Ist 
of  July,  \  760.  His  name,  and  the  connection  he  was  known 
to  bear,  as  the  favourite  pupil  of  his  great  master,  had  of 
themselves  some  share  in  exciting  a  curiosity  which  led  to 
inforn^ation ;  while  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
scheme  enabled  him  to  explain  its  minutest  parts,  and  elu- 
cidate all  those  obscurities  with  which,  on  a  superficial 
TieWf  it  was  thought  to  be  enveloped.  I  add  to  this  that 
.  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  his  readiness  to  afford 
oyery  i^sistance  in  his  power,  joined  to  that  clearness  and 
energy  with  which  he  effected  it,  not  only  brought  convic- 
tion of  its  excellence  in  those  who  were  inclined  to  receive 
it,  but  conciliated  the  minds,  and  dispelled  the  prejudices, 
of  many  who  had  been  averse  to  it."  It  is  testified  of  him 
by  pthers,  who  knew  iiipn  intimately,  that  to  a  very  extent 
live .  knowledge  he  added  a  mode  of  eommunieation,  not 
only  remarkable  for  its  readiness,  but  for  so  peculiar  a  mo- 
desty, that  he  contrived  almost  to  appear  to  receive  instruc- 
tion when,  he  w^  bestowing  it  in  the  most  ampie  manner. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  papers  by  him  scattered  in  the 
various  memoirs,  of  philosophical  societies;  but  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  there  is  only 
one  letter,  which  is  in  vol.  LII.  p.  654,  and  is  entitled, 
*^  Account  of  the  Gardenia  (Jasminoides),  in  a  Letter  to 
Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq,  F.  R.  S.  from  Daniel  C.  Solao- 
der, M.  D.^'  Nor,  though  bis  time  was  always  useftiHy 
employed,  do  we  know  of  any  other  producUon  of  ivbick 
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be  warth^  audior.  He  was  a  shorti  fair  mani  rather  fat; 
with  small  eyes,  and  a  good-humoured  expression  of  coun- 
tenance.* 

SOLE  (Antonio  Maria  1>al),  a  landscape  painter,  was 
bom  at  Bologna,  in  1597,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Albano ; 
but  he  principally  applied  to  landscape-painting,  and  in 
that  branch  rendered  himself  deservedly  eminent.  His 
situations  were  always  beautifully  chosen,  his  distances  are 
pleasing,  the  perspective  receding  of  J^is  objects  is  con? 
ducted  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  his  colouring  is 
bold  and  lively.  It  was  remarked  of  him  that  he  painted^ 
and  also  constantly  wrote,  with  his  left  hand,  and  had  full 
as  much  command  of  it  as  others  have  of  their  right ;  hence 
be  was  denominated  II  manchino  da  paesi.  He  died  in 
1677,  aged  eighty. 

His  son,  Joseph  dal  Sole,  was  born  in  1654,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  scholar  of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  and  to  emulate 
him  with  success  consulted  the  same  sources  in  repeated 
vkits  to  Venice.     Without  reaching  the  general  brilliancy' 
and  the  voluptuous  tone  of  his  master,  he  possessed  great 
elegance  in  accessories,  such  as  hair,  wings,  bracelets,  veils,^ 
crowns,  and  armour  ;  be  was  better  adapted  to  subjects  of 
energy,  more  attentive  to  costume,  more  regulated  in  com-' 
position,  tod  more  learned  in  architecture  and  landscape. ' 
In  landscape  be  is  nearly  unrivalled  ;  hia  Evening,  Nighd, 
and  Dawn,  at  Imola,  in  the  house  Zappi,  are  massed  and 
toned  by  pure  sentiment.     His  sacred  subjects  and  visions' 
radiate  with  vivid  flashes  of  celestial  light.    He  was  correct 
and  s4ow  in  his  process  ftpm  choice,  though  few  excelled  him 
in  readiness  of  execution  ;  of  a  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  which' 
be  had  finished  in  one  week  with  general  approbation,  he 
cancelled  the  greater  part,  and  repainted  it  at  leisure,  saying  ^ 
that  he  might  oontttnt  others  by  celerity,  but  must  satisfy 
himself  by  acduraoy;   hence  his  prices  were  high.     He 
gained  the  appellation  of  the  modern  Guido,  and  there  is 
a  zest  of  Guido  in  many  of  his  works.    Among  his  nume- 
rous sdholarft,  Lucia  Casalini,  and  Teresa  Muratori,  ought 
not'  to  be  forgot.     The  former  signalized  herself  in  por'- 
trait,  the  second  acquired  no  inconsiderable  share  of  praise 
in  history.    Giuseppe  dal  Sole  died  in  the  year  1719,  aged  < 
sixty-five.* 

1  PreotdiQg  edition  of  tbii  Dietionmry. 

t  Pilkiogton  by  Fnseli.— Arj^ville,  vol.  II. 
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:  SOLIGNAC  (Peter  Joseph  de  la  PiMpie,  Chevali^ 
-of),  was  bora  at  Montpellier  in  1637|  of  a  noble  family,  and 
went  early  to  Paris,  where  be  was  noticed  at  court,  and 
soon  employed  in  a(i  honourable  station  in  Poland.  He 
.there  became  acquainted  with  king  Stanislaus,  who  took 
bim,  after  aaime,  not  only  as  his  secretary,  but  as  his 
friend.  He  followed  this  prince  into  France,  when  he  went 
/to  take  possession  of  Lorraine,  and  became  secretary  of 
•that  province,  and  perpetual  secretary  to  the  academy  of 
Nanci.  There  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  employed  himself  in  writing.  His  learning 
was  extensive  and  his  manners  amiable.  He  died  in  1773, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  principal  works  are,'  1.  *<  A  His- 
tory of  Poland,^'  in  5  vols.  12mo.  2.  ^*  Eloge  Historique 
du  Roi  Stanislas,*'  8vo,  written  with  feeling  and  with  ge^ 
nius.  3.  Several  detached  pieces  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  Nanci.^ 

SOLIMENE  (Francis),  called  L'Abate  Giccio^  from 
bis  mode  of  dressing  iike  an  abbot,  an  illustrious  Italian 
painter,  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at 
Nocera  de'  Pagani  near  Naples  in  1657.  His  father  An« 
gelo,  who  had  been  a  scholar  of  Massimo,  and  was  a  good 
painter  and  a  man  of  learning,  discerned  an  uncommon 
genius  in  bis  son  ;  who  is  said  to  have  spent  whole  nights 
in  the  studies  of  p6etry  and  philosophy.  He  designed  also 
so  judiciously  in  chiaro  obscure,  tiiat  bis  performances  sur* 
prised  all  who  saw  them.  Angelo  intended  him  for  the 
law,  and  did  not  alter  his  purpose,  though  he  was  informed 
of  his  other  extraordinary  talents,  till  cardinal  Orsini  ad- 
vised him.  This  cardinal,  afterwards  Benedict  XIIT.  at  a 
visit  happened  to  examine  the  youth  in  philosophy,  and, 
although  satisfied  with  his  answers,  observed,  that  he 
would'do  better,  if  be  did  not  waste  so  much  of  his  time  in 
drawing ;  but  when  these  drawings  were  produced,  he  waa 
so  surprised,  that  he  told  the  father  bow-  unjust  he  would 
be  both  to  his  son  and  to  the  art,  if  he  attempted  to  check 
a  genius  so  "manifestly  displayed.  On  this,  Solimene  had 
full  liberty  given  him  to  follow  his  inclination.  Two  years 
passed  on,  while  he  studied  under  hi&  father,  after  which, 
in  1674,  he -went  to  Naples,  and  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  Francesco  di  Maria.  Thinking,  however,  that 
this  artist  laid  too  great  a  stress  on  design,  he  soon  left 

1  Necrologie. — ^Dict.  Hist. 
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him,  and  guided  himself  by  the  works  of  Lanfranc  «nd 
Calabrese  in  composition  and  chiaro  obscuro,  while  those 
of  Pietro  Cortona  and  Luca  Jordano  were  his  standards  for 
colouring,  and  Guido  and  Carlo  Maratti  for  drapery.  By 
an  accurate  and  well-managed  study  of  these  masters,  he 
formed  to  himself  an  excellent  style,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  painter.  Hearing  that  the  Jesuits  intended  to 
paint  the  chapel  of  St  Anne  in  the  church  Jesu  Nuovo,  he 
sent  them  a  sketch  by  an  architecture  painter ;  hot  daring 
to  carry  it  himself,  lest  a  prejudice  against  his  youth  might 
exclude  him.  His  design  was  nevertheless  accepted,  and, 
while  he  was  employed  on  this  chapel,  the  best  painters  of 
Naples  visited  him,  astonished  to  find  themselves  surpassed 
by  a  mere  boy.  This  waa  his  first  moment  of  distinction, 
and  his  reputation  increased  so  fast,  that  great  works  were 
offered  him  from  every  quarter.  His  fame  extending  to 
other  countries,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  made  him 
very  advantageous  proposals  to  engage  him  in  their  service, 
all  which  he  declined.  Philip  V.  arriving  at  Naples,  com- 
manded him  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  allowed  him  to  sit 
ID  his  presence :  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  knighted 
him  on  account  of  a  picture  he  sent  him.  In  1701,  he 
resided  at  Rome  during  the  holy  year  :  when  the  pope  and 
cardinals  took  great  notice  of  him.  This  painter  is  also 
known  by  his  sonnets,  which  have  been  often  printed  in 
collections  of  poetry ;  and,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  could 
repeat  from  memory  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
poets,  in  the  application  of  which  he  was  very  happy.  He 
died  in  1747,  at  almost  ninety.  He  painted  entirely  after 
nature ;  being  fearful,  as  he  said,  that  too  servile  an  at- 
tachment to  the  antique  might  damp  the  fire  of  his  imagi* 
nation.  He  was  a  man  of  a  good  temper,  who  neither 
criticised  the  works  of  others  out  of  envy,  nor  was  blind  to 
his  own  defects.  He  told  the  Italian  author  of  his  life, 
that  he  had  advanced  many  falsities  in  extolling  the  cha- 
racter of  his  works :  which  bad  procured  him  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  yet  were  very  far  short  of  perfection.  The 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Soli- 
mene's  modesty  to  send  him  his  picture,  which  he  wanted 
to  place  in  his  gallery  among  other  painters.' 

SOLINUS  {Caius  Julius),  an  ancient  Latin  grammarian, 
and  (as  it  appears)  a  Roman,  whom  some  have  imagined 
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to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  tbough  in  his  ''  Po* 
Ijhistor*'  he  has  made  large  extracts  from  the  elder  Pliny, 
probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  We 
have  of  his  the  abovementioned  work,  which  Salmasius  has 
published  in  2  vols,  folio :  illustrated  with  a  commentary  of 
bis  owUi— »if  to  overwhelm  a  small  tract,  and  bury  it  under 
a  mass  of  learning,  can  be  called  illustrating.  There  ai'e 
various  other  editions.  The  *^  Polyhistor*'  is  an  ilUdigested 
compilation  of  historical  and  geographical  remarks  upon 
various  countries :  and  the  extracts  in  it  from  Pliny  are  so 
large,  and  his  manner  withal  so  imitated^  that  the  author^ 
has  been  called^  **  The  Ape  of  Pliny." ' 

SOLIS  (Antonio  deJ,  an  ingenious  Spanish  writer,  was 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  and  born  at  Placenza 
in  Old  Castile,  July  18,  1610.     He  was  sent  to  Salamanca 
to  study  law ;  but,  having  a  natural  turn  for  poetry,  gave 
it  the  preference,  and  cultivated  it  with  a  success  which 
did  him  great  honour.     He  was  but  seventeen,  when  he 
wrote  an  ingenious  comedy,  called  '*  Amor  y  Obiigacion  :" 
and  he  afterwards  composed  others,  which  were  received 
with  the  highest  applause.     Antonio  affirms  him  to  bav^ 
been  the  best  comic  poet  Spaiu  has  ever  seen.     At  six  and 
twenty,  he  applied  himself  to .  ethics  and   politics.     His^ 
great  merit  procured  him  a  patron  in  the  count  d'Oropesa, 
viceroy  then  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valence,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary.     In  1642, 
when  he  wrote  his  comedy  of  ^*  Orpheus  -and  Eurydice," 
for  representation  at  Pampeluna,  upon  the  birth  of  the 
count's  son,   Philip  IV.  of   Spain   made  him   one  of  his- 
secretaries;  and,  after  Philip's  death,  the  queen  regent 
made  him  first  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  a  place  of 
great  profit  as  well  as  honour.     His  ^'  History  of  the  Con* 
quest  of  Mexico"  was  thought  to  justify  this  honour,  and 
was  much  praised.     But  it  is  evident  that  his  object  was  to- ' 
celebrate  the  glories  of  Ferdinand  Cortez,  bis  hero,  tO' 
whom  he  has  imputed  many  strokes. of  policy,  many  re- 
flections, and  many  actions,  of  which  he  was  not  capable ;' 
and  he  has  very  wisely  closed  his  account  with  the  con? 
quesit  of  Mexico,  that  he  might  not  have  occasion  to  intro-*'  - 
duce  the  cruelties  afterwards  committed.     Nevertheless,/ 
the  history  is  reckoned  upon  the  whole  very  interesting,   ' 
8|n4  Im^H  been  translated  into  several  languages;  and  be  i& 
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i^etter  known  for  it^  out  of  his  own  couniryi  than  for  bit 
poetry  and  dramatic  writings,  although  they  are  said  to.be 
excellent.  After  living  many  years  in  the  busy  and  gay 
worldi  he  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of 
God,  by  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state;  and  accord- 
ingly was  ordained  a  priest  at  fifty-seven.  He  now  re^ 
no\inced  all  profane  compositions,  and  wrote  nothing  but 
some  dramatic  pieces  upon  subjects  of  devotion,  which  are 
represented  in  Spain  on  certain  festivals.  He  died  April 
19 J  1686.  His  comedies  were  printed  at  Madrid  in  168 1, 
4to;  his' sacred  and  profane  poems,  at  the  same  place^ 
1716,  4to;  his  ^^  History  of  Mexico*'  often,  but  particu^ 
larly  at  Brussels  in  1704,  folio;  with  his  life  prefixed  by 
D.  Juan  de  Goyeneche.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  his 
**  Letters"  published  at  Madrid  in  1737.^ 

SOLOMON  (ben  Job  Jalla),  ben  Abraham,  ben  Ab« 
dulla  by  bis  first  wife  Tanomata,  was  born  at  Bonda,  a 
town  founded  by  bis  father  Ibrahim,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Futa  or  Sanaga,  which  lies  on  both  sides  the  river  Senegal 
or  Sanaga,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  Ganabra.  Being  sent 
by  his  father,  in  Feb.  1731,  to  sell  some  slaves  to  captain 
Pyke,  commander  of  a  trading  vessel  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  not  agreeing  about  their  price,  he  set  out  with 
another  black  merchant  on  an  expedition  across' the  Gam* 
bra ;  but  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mandingos,  a 
nation  at  enmity  with  his  own,  and  sold  for  slaves  to  cap- 
tain Pyke  aforesaid,  who  immediately  sent  proposals  to 
his  father  for  their  redemption.  The  ship  sailing  before 
the  return  of  an  answer.  Job  was  carried  to  Annapolis,  and 
delivered  to  Mr.  Denton,  factor  to  Mr.  Hunt.  He  sold 
him  to  Mr.  Tolsey  of  Maryland,  from  whom,  though  kindly 
treated,  he  escaped  ;  and,  being  committed  to  prison  as  a 
fugitive  slave,  discovered  himself  to  be  a  Mahometan. 
Being  at  length  conveyed  to  England,  a  letter  addres^ied 
to  him  by  his  father  fell  into  the  hands  of  general  Ogle* 
thorpe,  who  immediately  gave  bond  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  pay* 
meqt  of  a  certain  sum  on  bis  delivery,  in  England.  Ac* 
cordingly,  he  arrived  in  England  in  1733  ;  but  Mr. 'Ogle- 
thorpe was  gone  to  Georgia.  Mr.  Hunt  provided  him  a 
lodging  at  Limebouse ;  and  Mr.  Bluet,  who  first  found  him 
put  in  Maryland,  took  him  down  to  his  house  at  Chcsbiint. 
The  African  Company  undertook  for  his  redemption,  which 
vras  sooq  effected  by  Nathaniel  Brassey,  esq.  member  fo( 
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Hertford,  for  40/.  and  20/.  bond  and  charges,  by  a  sub- 
scriptiou  amounting  to  60/.  Being  now  free,  he  trans- 
lated several  Arabic  MSS.  for  sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  got 
him  introduced  at  court,  and  after  fourteen  months  stay  in 
London,  he  returned  home  loaded  with  presents  to  the 
amount  of  500/.  He  found  his  father  dead,  and  his  native 
country  depopulated  by  war.  He  was  of  a  comely  person, 
near  six  feet  high,  pleasant  but  grave  countenance,  acute 
natural  parts,  great  personal  courage,  and  of  so  retentive 
a  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  the  Koran  by  heart  at 
fifteen,  and  wrote  it  over  three  times  in  England  by  me- 
mory.* I 

SOLON,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  as  they 
are  called,  was  born  at  Salamis,  of  Athenian  parents,  who 
were  descended  froni  Codrus,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
His  father  leaving  little   patrimony,   he  had  recourse   to 
merchandise  for  his  subsistence. '  He  had,    however,    a 
greater  thirst  after  knowledge  and  fame,  than  after  riches, 
and  made  his  mercantile  voyages  subservient  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  intellectual  treasures.     He  very  early  culti- 
vated the  artbf  poetry,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  moral  and  civil  wisdom*    When  the  Athenians,  tired 
out  with  a  long  and  troublesome  war  with  the  Megarensians, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  isle  of  Salamis,  prohibited  any  one, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  propose  the  renewal  of  their  claim 
to  that  island,  Solon,  thinking  the  prohibition  dishonours- 
able  to  the  state,  and  finding  many  of  the  younger  citizenis 
desirous  to  revive  the  war,  feigned  himself  mad,  and  took 
care  to  have  the  report  of  his  insanity  spread  through  the 
city.     In  the  mean  time,  he  composed  an  elegy,  adapted 
to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  which  he  committed  to  me- 
mory.    Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  he  sallied  forth 
into  the  market  place,  with  the  kind  of  capon  his  head 
which  was  commonly  worn  by  sick  persons,  and,  ascending 
the  herald's  stand,  be  delivered,  to  a  numerous  crowd,  hi^ 
lamentation  for  the  desertion  of  Salamis.     The  verses  were 
beard  with  general  applause ;  and  Pisistratus  seconded  his 
advice,  and  urged  the  people  to  renew  the  war.     The  de^ 
cree  was  immediately  repealed,    and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  being  committed  to  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  they  defeated 
the  Megarensians,  and  recovered  Salamis.     He  afterwards 

1  HisU  of  the  GeDtlemeo's  Society  tt  Spalding.^See  also  Mr.  Bluei'c  "  Me- 
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acquired  additional  fame  hy  a  successful  aUlmniBe  which  he 
formed  among  the  stales,  in  defence  of  the  temple  at  Dtl^ 
phos,  against  the  Cirrbaeans.  ^ 

Bat  the  height  of  bis  glory  was  when  the  distentions  and 
eivil  commotions  among  the  Athenians  rendered  it  neoes^ 
sary  to  vest  the  supreme  powers  of  legislator  and  magivtrata 
in  one  person,  and  when  in  594  B.  C.  be  was  appointed  to 
this  high  office  under  the  title  of  Arcbon.  This  office  be 
appears  to  have  executed  with  such  wisdom  and  firmness  as 
to  give  universal  satisfaction,  and  spread  bis  fame  through 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world*  In  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  hie  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  people,  formed 
new  courts  of  judicature,  and  framed  a  judicious  code  of 
laws,  which  afterwards  became  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  in  Rome.  At  the  opening  of  this  new  plan 
of  government,  Solon  was  every  day  visited  by  persons, 
who  were  desirous,  either  to  propose  questions  conceming 
the  meaning  and  application  of  his  laws,  or  to  suggest 
farther  corrections  and  improvements.  Finding  these  im« 
portunities  troublesome,  he  deterpnined  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  difficult  situation  in  wlucb  he  was  placed,  and  to 
leave  his  laws  to  their  own  natural  operation.  For  this 
purpose  he  obtained  permission  from  the  state  to  travel. 
His  first  voyage  was  to  Egypt.  ,Here  be  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  more  emijoent  priests  of  Hetiopotis  and 
Sais,  by  whom^  be  wa3  instructed  in  the  Egyptian  philoso* 
phy.  One  of  bis  preceptors,  boasting  of  the  antiquity  at 
the  Egyptian  wisdom^  said  to  him,  ^^  Solon,  Sol<>n,  you 
Greeks  are  always  children;  yo^  have  not  an  old  man 
among  you."  From  Egypt  be  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
fcMrmed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Pbilocyprus,  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  island,  and  assisted  him  in  founding  a  new 
dty. 

It  is  also  related,  that  he  visited  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
and  that,  during  the  int^view,  the  foHi>wing  interesting 
QOQversatioti  passed  between  tbem.  Crcesus,  after  enter- 
taining his  guest  with  great  splendour,  and  making  an 
ostentatious  display  of  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  de* 
sicous  to  exHort  from  Sokin  expressions  of  admiration  which' 
he  did  not  seem  ii»clined  to  bestow,  ashed  him,  whom,  of 
all  mankind,  he  esteemed  most  happy  ?  Solon  answered^ 
'f  Tellus,  the  Athenian.''  CrcBsus,  surpriafed  that  Solon 
should  name  any  otiier  man  in  preference  to  himself,  re«-^ 
<yiested  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  of  this  judgmrat;' 
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V  Tellui/*  replied  Solon,  <<  was  descended  from  wortby 
parents,  was  the  father  of  virtuous  children,  whom  every 
one  respected,  and,  at  last,  fell  in  an  engagement  id 
which,  before  he  expired,  be  saw  his  country  victorious..^' 
Croesus,  flattering  himself  that  he  should  at  least  obtain 
the  second  place,  in  Solon's  judgment,  among  the  fortu- 
nate, inquired,  whom,  nezi  to  Tellus,  he  thought  most 
happy?  Solon,  in.  return,  said,  two  youths  of  Argos, 
Cleobis  and  Biton,  who  while  they  lived  were  universally 
admired  for  their  fraternal  affection  to  each  other,  and  for 
their  dutiful  behaviour  to  their  mother;  and  who,  after 
they  bad  given  an  illustrious  example  of  filial  piety,  ex« 
pired  without  sorrow  or  pain.  Croesus,  mortified  to  find 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  of  Athens  or  Argos  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  could  no  longer  refrain  from'  asking 
Solon,  whether  be  meant  wholly  to  exclude  him  from  the 
number  of  the  happy  ?  Solon's  reply  is  a  memorable  proof 
of  his  wisdom  :  **  The  ievents  of  future  life  are  uncertain  ; 
be  who  has  hitherto  been  prosperous  may  be  unfortunate 
to-morrow:  let  no  man  therefore  be  pronounced  happy 
before- his  death."  This  observation  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pr^sion  upon  the  mind  of  Croesus,  that  when  afterwards, 
e^tperiencing  a  reverse  of  fortune,  be  became  a  prisoner 
to  Cyrus,  and  was  brought  forth  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
cried  out,  ^^  O  Solon  !  Solon !"  Cyrus  inquiring  into  the 
meaning  of  the  exclamation,  Croesus  informed  him  of  what 
bad  formerly  passed  between  himself  and  Solon.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Cyrus,  struck  with  the  wisdom  of 
Solon's  remark,  set  Croesus  at  liberty,  and  treated  him 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  former  greatness.  The 
story  is  attended  with  some  chronological  difficulties ;  but 
it  is  so  consonant  to  the  character  of  Solon,  and  so  admir- 
able an  example  of  the  moi^I  wisdom  of  those  timeS|  that 
we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  to  reject  it. 

Solon  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  about  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  Statues  were  erected  to  his  memory,  both 
at  Athens  and  Salamis.  His  thirst  after  knowledge  con- 
tinued to  the  last:  ^'  I  grow  old,"  said  he,  *^  learning  many 
things."  Among  the  apophthegms  recorded  of  him,  are, 
**  Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  that  catch  the  weak  but  are 
broken  through  by  the  strong;"  ^^  He  who  has  learned  to 
obey,  will  know  how  to  command ;"  *^  In  every  thing  you 
do,  consider  the  end."  Laertius  has  mentioned  among  his 
writings,  his  orations,  poe^s,  laws,  and  an  Atlantic  history^ 
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completed  afterwards  by  Plato ;  and  has  preserved  ioiii« 
epi^tlesy  but  of  doubtful  authority. ' 

SOMERS   (John  Lord),  an  eminent  Eiiglish  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Worcester,  March  4,   1650,  but  no  register  of 
his  baptism  can  be  found.     A  house  called  White  Ladies 
is  shown  on  the  east  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  very  near 
St.  MichaePs  church,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  born. 
His  father,  John  Somers,  was  an  attorney  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  had  an  estate  of  about  300/.  per  ann,  at  Clifp 
ton.     During  the  rebellion  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse, 
part  of  Cromweirs  army,  but  resigned  his  commission  atter 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  returned  to  /his  profession, 
and*  among  other  business,  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
finances  and  estates  of  the  Talbots,  earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  eventually  produced  a  lastii>g  friendship  and  cor- 
diality between  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  his  son,  the 
subject  of  this  article.     Of  old  Mr.  Somers  the  following 
anecdote  has  been  recorded :  **  He  used  to  frec[uent  the 
terms  in  London,  and  in  his  way  from  Worcester  was  wont 
to  leave  his  horse  at  the  George,  at  Acton,  where  he  often 
made  mention  of  the  hopeful  son  he  had  at  the  Temple. 
Cobbet,  who  kept  the  inn,  hearing  him  enlarge  so  much 
in  praise  of  his  son,  to  compliment  the  old  gentleman, 
eried,  *  Why  wont  you  let  us  see  him.  Sir  ?*     The  father, 
to  oblige  his  merry  landlord,  desired  the  young  gentleman 
to  accompany  him  so  far  on  his  way  home ;  and  being  come 
to  the  George,  took  his  landlord  aside,  and  said,  *  I  have 
brought  him,  Cobbet,  but  you  must  not  talk  to  him  as  you 
do  to  Hie ;  he  will  not  suffer  such  fellows  as  you  in  his 
eotnpany'."     After  the  restoration  Mr.  Somers  obtained  a 
pardon  for  what  he  might  have  committed  while  in  the  re- 
publican army,  which  pardon  is  still  in^  the  possession  of 
the  family^  ^He  died- Jan.  1681,  and  was  buriedat  Severn- 
stoke,  in   the  county  of  Worcester;    where  an   elegant 
Latin  inscription,  engraved  on  a  marble  monument,  and 
written  by  bis  son,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

In  1675,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Somers,  was  entered  as  a 
eommoner  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  is  known  to  have  contributed  sL  towards  th6 
embellishment  of  the  chapel ;  and  some  years  after  wards, 
«8  appears. by  the  bursar^s  book,  100/.  more.  It  is  said 
tbat  he  did  not  entirely  quit  the  university  until  1682,  and 
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bad  in  kbe  ijaterim  becoae  a  studeot  of  taw  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  returning  to  college  took  bis  degree  of  M.  A. 
June  I4y  168 1.  While  studying  law,  be  never  neglected 
the  bf  Ues  lettres,  and  it  was  by  bis  amuseoaents  in  that 
waji  his  translations,  and  poetical  performances,  that  be 
first  became  known  to  the  public*  At  that  time  merit  of 
this  kind  was  a  passport  both  to  fame  and  riches,  and  Mr. 
Somers,  who  in  some  degree  owed  bis  promotion  ta  the 
nmses,  showed  himself  not  ungrateful  when  he  endearoured 
to  raise  into  notice  their  favourite  votary  Addison.  Sir 
Francis  Winnington,  then  solicitor,  was  one  of  bis  earliest 
patrons.  By  such  assistance,  united  to  bis  ow»  merit  and 
application,  be  became*  what  was  very  rarely  seen  in  tboae 
days,  when  a  deeper  legal  knowledge  was  supposed  essen* 
tial  to  a  barrister,  an  eminent  counsel,  before  be  bad  at^ 
tained  the  age  of  thirty.  It  is  imagined  by  some,  that  bia 
early  acquaintaiice  with  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  might 
have  contributed  to  turn  bis  attention  to  the  law,  and 
possibly  accelerated  his  rapid  progress  in  that  profeastoti. 
His  abilities,  however,  and  powerful  onatory,  were  always 
exerted  in  favour  oi  liberty,  and  in  the  support  of  tbit 
rational  freedom  which  is  equ^y  opposed  to  lioentiovsiiess 
ai)d  slavery.  < 

Having  formed  an  aQK|uaintance  widti  lord  Russell^  AU 
gernon  Sidney,  and  otber  supporters  of  liberty  at  tbai 
time,  be  frequently  eaiployed  Jiis  pen  agsinst  the  arbitnurjr 
jprpqeedings  of  tiie  reign  of*  Charles  IL;  bmt  aa  it  wasiite 
practice  to  publish  aucb ,  pieces  witbeut  bia  mane,  veiy 
few  of  tbem  are  now  known,  and  tbeae  wie  sh^ki  aotioe  s* 
tbe  conclusion  of  this  article.  In*16d6,-when  in.hia  thi»^ 
si;^th,:year,  he  distinguished  himself  as  connael  for  tka 
seven  prelates  who  were  trie(;l  for  opposing  the  ^ispMaing 
power  of  Jamea  II,  .  He  bad  afterwards  a  considerabls 
sha^e  in  concerting  the  measures  for  bringing  about  tba 
revolution.  He  was  chosen  repiseseatative  fcor  bis  nalftve  sotf 
of  Worcester,  in  the  convention -^parliament ;  ami  'iB.'tbo 
conference  between  the  two  houses  about  tba  word  aUi-^ 
cated^  on  which  be. delivered  a  celebraibed. speech,  bctima 
appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the  House  of  Commeuari 

On  the  accession  of  king  William,  Mr.Soflsers  waan*# 
ifarded  for  his  exertions,  by  being,  on  May  9,.  1689,  wm6m 
splicitor-geoeral,  elected  recorder  of  Gluoceslier  ia  L6M, 
appointed  attorney-general,  on  May  2,  1692,  and  lord* 
keeper  in  1693,    .We  may  judge  of  bis  popularity. 
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activity,  anii  political  skill,  l^y  the  Mlowiag  eif pression  of 
lord  Sanderlandy  in  a  letter  to  king  William,  written  about 
this  period :  ^^  Lord  Sooiers,"  says  be,  **  is  the  life,  the 
soul,  the  spirit  of  bis  party;  and  can  answer  for  it.^  A 
character  of  sucb  influence  was  n<A  to  be  neglected  by*a 
yet  unestablished  monarch,  and  accordingly  king  WflK^wi, 
who  bad  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Mr. 
Somers  when  solicitor-general,  now  created  him  baron  of 
Evesham,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England.  For  the  sup- 
port of  these  dignities  and  honours,  his  majesty  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Ryegate  and  Howlegh,  in  Surrey, 
and  another  grant  of  2,100/.  per  i/Lnnum  out  of  the  fee-farm 
rents  of  the  crown.  Lord  Orford,  in  a  note  on  his  very 
flippant  character  of  lord  Somers,  thinks  these  grants 
formed  an  alloy,  but  has  not  told  us  how  lord  Somers'^ 
rank  was  to  be  kept  up  without  them.  *^  One  might  as 
well,"  Observes  lord  Hardwicke,  *'  lay  a  heavy  charge  on  his 
father's  (sir  Robert  Walpole)  memory,  for  the  grants  of 
kicrative  offices  obtained  for  his  family,  and  taking  a  pen- 
sion when  be  resigned.  Lord  Somers  raised  no  more  from 
his  offices  and  grants  than  a  fortune  which  enabled  him  to 
live  with  decency  and  elegance." 

Before  the  king's  departure  for  Holland,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1697,  his  majesty  communicated  to  lord  Somers 
a  proposition  made  by  count  Tallard,  to  prevent  a  war 
about  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  the 
death  of  the  then  monarch  of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  chan- 
cellor afterwards  received  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  then 
in  HoUand,  inforouiig  him,  that  fresh  offers  had  been 
made  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  requiring  him  to  dispatch 
fall  powers,  under  the  great  seal,  with  the  names  in  blank, 
(o  empower  his  majesty  to  treat  with  the  before  mentioned 
Count.  This  order  he  accordingly  complied  with ;  and  the 
negociations  being  immediately  entered  upoo,  a  treaty  was 
concluded.  This  was  the  first  Partition-treaty ;  and  in  the 
ntsxt  session  of  parliament,  which  began  Nov.  1^,  1699,  great 
complvnts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  this 
chancellor ;  and  the  House  being  resolved^  on  Dec.  6,  to 
push  the  resuflsption  of  the  grants  of  the  Irish  forfeited 
estates,  by  tacking  it  to  the  land-tax-biil,  an  address  was 
coneerted  on  April  10,  1700,  praying,'  that  '*  John  lord 
Isomers,  lord  chancellor  of  £ngland,  should  be  removed 
for  ever  from  his  paajesty's  presence  atid  councih ;"  but  the 
majority  of  tlie  House^  voted  against  any  «aoh  address* 

Vok.  XXVIII.      ^  P 
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UoweimVf  the  fiarliaaieiit  being  prorogued  ihe^next  d^j, 
bis  imjettjr  sent  foi  tbe  lord  chwnoeUor^  and  dosiredbim 
to  jiuivendar  tbe  se^U  voluntarily ;  hut  ibit  bis«  lord^btp 
dcoliliedy  tbinking.  ibat  it  vvould  iinply  a  coji^scioim^s^  of 
goik.  He  told  tbe  luagy  bowever»  tbat  ^whenaoever  bis 
nu^tjr  sboutd  settd  a  warrant  under  bis  band,  CQinmand* 
iog  him  to.deliver  theos  4»p»  be  would  lOiaiediatQly  obey  it. 
AeoofdiDgly  an  order*  was  brought  to  bim  for  tbis  purpose 
by  lord  Jersey^  upoo  wbich  the  seals  were  sent  ta  tbe 
king.  Tboa  was  lord  Somevs  reoMved  from  tbe  post  of 
cbancellor,  tbe  duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  with 
great  inta^prity  smd  ability ;  and  although  this  wa^  contrary 
to  the  king's  inolinatioos  to  make  su^cb  a  sacri&c0|  it  was 
not  suflBcieot  to  appease  ihe  tory  party,  who  now  foro)ed  a 
design  to  impeach: him.  Thia  bis  lordship  ii^  some  measure 
anticipated^  bf  sending^  on  April  i4»  A70U  ^  message  to 
tbe.Hottse  of  Commons,  in  wfaii:Ji,  ^*  having  .h^ard  t)iat  the 
House!  was  iaa  deb«te  coBcernipg  bioi,  be  de^ir^d  thatb^ 
might  keadmitted.aad  heard/'  Thi%  ,w§s  gr^ntpd,  a^d  a 
chair  being  set  by  the  serjeant^  a  l\tih  .MUiUiin  this,  b|ir  on 
.  the  left  kaiid^  die  had  directions  >ta  acquaint  Aord  Soiujqk, 
th»t  ire  »ight  come  in  i  and  on.  his  4|t\|rWi^Q  tbe  3p^Mr 
,i|ifori»ed<.bim,  tfaas.  be  might  repose  himself  io  th^icb^ir 
provided  for  him.  His  lordship  tb^ea^defiended.  himself 
with  respeetto  his  share  ia  Qonfiladiog  tbe  p^riki^if^-^iea^, 
wbich  was  tbe  principal  charge  agaJfisiitJ>fm  in  that  Hogf^, 
and^  accordiDg.  to  Burnet,  *^spok/^  sci'ftilly<.And.fjje4s];|y, 
ibat,  upon  his  wttfadrajwiog,.  it  w«^  beU^ved,  if.thiie  ^Hf^- 
tion  bad  been  quickly  pi|S^tbei;«rhpte  i9l(tterjbafl  b«|i|n;^$]^ 
at  ail  end,  and  that  the  prosficutioH  ^/OMJd.b>»vft$.  b^efej^^t 
fall.  But  bis  enemies  drew  out  the  debate  to  such  a  length, 
that  the  impression,  which  bt^  ^P^^f^  'bad  t^^Aeff  Was 
much  woocx)  out ;  and  the.  House  sittiiig,  t^l Jt, wa§L  pa§|l,j^{^- 
night,  they  at  last  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  sevei»ei^«igbt 

to  impeapb  ihim,"  ..      ,.  /      .^ 

On  tbe  li^th  of  May  following,  tfaearUol^'Of  imp^cii^ 
tnent  againist  .lord  Somefs:  were  carried  to  the  House  t)f 
Peevs«  but  a .  misundenstanding  iu'ising  betwci^n^the  two 
Hodses^  he  wa^  acquitted  by  the  Lords,  without  -any  farther 
proseiQution  pf  tbe  Commons. .  Itiog  WiUiain  dyft^g  not 
long  after,  lokl  Somers^  not  being  a  favourib&'at  tlienew 
coyrt|k  withdrew  from  'public  life,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  bis'^seat  nemr  Cheshunt  ia  Herl/ordshire,  in  the 
study. of  history,  antiquities,  and  polite  literature.  From 
1698  to  1703  be  had  sat  as  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
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tif'wbtch  be  haidtM^tl  elected  a  ibHMi^iiv  diedir^^dtlraiie 
yeai^.  He  still  cKOBiJniled  bis*  tttendafibe^do^tto^lfviiifticff 
Peers,  vrbere  be- opposed  tbe  bill  to  pveVevtcoecasiDial 
nonconfDrmity ;  and  was  one  of  tbe  manageiirfdt  (JtefLbrdb, 
in  the  conference  between  tbe  two  Hoosesupott  thaiiib^ 
in  1702«  In  1706  he  projected  ifae  pliant  for.  the  mieiKiof 
Engiand  and  Scotland,  and  waa  a|>poiiited  bj.Qoe«i  Agoe 
'One  of  the  managers.  The  f^tne  year  Jie  ieiitrqd<ipcedi  a^'hfll 
tot  prei^enting  delays  and  expences  in 'proceedings  afclsfr: 
and  also  some  regulations  with  regard  to  paasiiig  pisrate 
acts  of  parliament.' 

Upon  a  change  of  measures  in  1706,  he  was  Ugaui  called 
into  office,  and  appointed  pi^sident  of  the  council.  But 
tbe  whig  interest,  of  wbicb^be  was  the  <ibief  support,  began 
tidw  rapidly  to  decline.  ■  The  same  eftgtne  wis  pbjed  off 
against  it,  which  has  so  ofken  sinop  been  the  lastiDq^oaroe 
tJ(  paky  'anibi4»£}ity.  Tbe  empty,  splendoiks  of  eobqocist 
wefe  derided;  and'  the  people  warned  that,  while  tbii^ 
joined  in  tho-*  btitza  'of  victory,  tkey  were  impoverishing 
themsetyes'mf^^y  to  enficb  4few  creaiturdaof  tbe  minister. 
Swift  fia^^'oa  %ttiall  eoncerif  in  this  refolution  of  the' public 
mind^  by  bisfMlmpblet  on  '<  Tbe  Conduct'  of  the  Allies.^ 
^Another  efaahg'e  of  adhi^inistration  wan  effeotdd  in  1710, 
'knd  lord  Sodiek  o^ce  knore  retired  from  publid  life.  To- 
w^^S'tbe  taltier^nd  i>f'  qoeen  Anne's  reign  be^grew  vevy 
inBrm,  liild  mt^lve&the  powers  of  his  understanding.  Mr. 
Coc4^yj^'en<'bf  bis  biographers,  and  a  descendant  attri- 
bntes  *1ftis^fo  a  cause  which  every  admirer  of  lord  Somers 
tftostrefg'ret^'Vtid 'perhaps  wish. suppressed  *.  His  lojrdship 
died  of  an  apoj^e^y^  April  26,  1716. 

*  Mr^'QpiE^eyi  ^  <y|tbiM^iitic  ad-  suffer  more  than  he  did  from  indulgbg 

Ipirer  of  tonl  Somers,  mid  who  defends  this  favourite  maxim,  in  which  he  was 

'  him  ably',ttt  well  as  iddignantly,  again«t  by  no  mean*  nice,  or  In  tbe  least  deg^e 

the '  insSnuatfoiis  {>f  S«vifftf  &c.  has  yet  delicate.    To  this  was  owing  km  fre- 

concluded  his  Essay  on  the  life  and  qiient  illnesses  and  calls  to  Tunbridge; 

character  of  bis  lordship,  with  tbe  fol-  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  that  irretdh- 

'  rowing  patticotass,  tii6fe  «eriously  »f-  ed.  state  to  which  tbe  bnghtest  Sparta 

'_  fectiag  h)»«  cbaiactar  than  all  that  bis  and  intellects  God  ever  bestowed  on 

contemporary  enemies  had  advanced,  man,  were  reduced  before  his,  fim^l  dis- 

<^  f  lis  (lord  ^m^rs'^  ideas,  as  to  can*  lolation."— *>We  know  not  how  to  r«- 

.nekion  with  wosien  (having  been  dis-  ooneile  this  with  Miss  More's  introduc- 

appoioted  in  his  first  attachment,  on  ing  his  lordship  in  her  **  Religion  of  tbe 

which  he  renounced    ever    after   the  Fkshiona6le  World,"  as  one  who  *Cwas 

tbonght  of  manrying)  ware  such  as  he  not  only  fenarkable  for  a  strict  attimd- 

profestes  and  teaches  in  tbe- Tale  of  a  anc^  on  the  pubjic  duties  of  r^fitpon, 

Txih'ffjacerecoVeclum  humorem  in  cor^  but  for  maintaining  fhem  with  equal 

pora  qua  que.    Nut  did  aily  man  et^r  eieaclness  itfhiafboiilyi*'^ 

f  Mr.  66Mney,^as  wesUill  toonvikotioe,  attributes  tiia  •*  Tal&of  iTijih". 
to4o9kSoi4«rf<j': 

P   2  '         ' 
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Mady  ftre  the  eocomiutm  which  have  been  bestowed 
iopon  this  noble  and  illustrious  person.  Burnet  tells  us 
that  ^^  he  was  very  learned  in  his  own  professiooy  with  a 
great  deal  more  learning  in  other  professions ;  in  divinity^ 
philosophy,  and  history.  He  had  a  great  capacity  for 
business)  with  an  extraordinary  temper ;  for  he  was  fair 
and  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  considering  his  post :  so 
that  be  had  all  the  patience  and  softness,  aa  well  as  the 
justice  and  equity,  becoming  a  great  magistrate."  Lord 
Orford  calls  him  *^  one  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  a 
chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unprofaned^  while  all  the  rest  is 
tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.  All  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  him,  the  historians  of  the  last  age,  and  its  best 
authors,  represent  him  as  the  most  incorrupt  lawyer,  and 
the  honestest  statesman,  as  a  master*orator,  a  genius  ot  the 
finest  taste,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  noblest  and  most  ex- 
tensive views ;  as  a  man  who  dispensed  blessings  by  bis 
life,  and  planned  them  for  posterity."  He  was  a  very  great 
patron  of  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  particularly  pf  Mfi 
Addison,  whohas^rawn  his  character  at  kirge  in  one  of 
his  *^  Freeholders,"  in  that  of  May  4,  1716,  wbere  be  has 
chosen  his  lordship^s  motto  for  that  of  his  paper,  *^  Pro*~ 
desse  quam  conspici."  Lord  Somers  waii  one  cif  those 
who  first  redeemed  Milton^s^"  Paradise  Lost"  from  that 
obscurity  in  which  party-prejudice  and  hatred  had  suf- 
fered it  long  to  lie  neglected,  and  who  pointed  out  th^ 
merits  of  that  noble  poem.  The  most  unfavour^ible  cha«> 
racter  of  lord  Somers  is  that  drawn  by  Swift,  once  hif 
friend,  as  appears  by  the  dedication  of  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,'* 
if  that  be  Swift's ;  and  here  we  may  notice  that  lord.^T 
*  mers's  biographer,  Mr.  Cooksey,  offers  some  argument$,,apd 
combines  some  facts,  to  prove  that.tbis  satire;, was  tbe  pf9f 
duction  of  his  lordship,  and  of  his  gay  young  frii^nd  lord 
Shrewsbury.  The  characters  of  Peter,  Jfick,  .^nd  ^a^tra, 
are  said  to  have  been  sketched  from  living  persi^n^  ^^^ 
these  sketches  of  character,  after  many  years  remaining  in 
MS^  and  passing  through  the  hands  of  Iprd  Sbaftesbuxy 
and  air  William  Temple,  are  said  to  have  been  published 
By  dean  Swift.  That  this  work  was  tb^  sportive  produc-« 
tion  of  Mr.  Somers,  *^  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Cooksey, 
*^  from  the  private  tradition  of  the  family,  and  drawn  by  hip 
from  real  life,  and  originals  within  bis  own  observation.?*^ 
Blurton,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Somers,  a  good  and  piouj  m^n,. 
furnished,  it  is  said,  the  portrait  of  the  church  of  England 
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man.  The  character  of  Jack^  the  Calvinlst,  exhibited  that 
of  bis  grandfather,  Somersi  who  was  so  devoted  an  ad^ 
mirer  of  Richard  Baxter,  of  presbyterian  memory,  as  to  be 
indiiced  to  spend  most  of  bis  latter  days  with  him  at  Kid'^ 
derminster,  and  to  direct  bis  remains  to  be  deposited  under 
a  cross  in  the  church-yard  there,  as  be  supposed  thd 
ground  hallowed  by  the  sanctity  of  Baxter.  Peter  had  his 
lineaments  from  father  Fetre,  the  Jesuit.  Lord  Somers*s 
later  biographer,  Mr.  Maddock,  after  examining  the  pro-t 
bability  of  this  story,  discredits  it,  and  leaves  the  *' Tale  of 
a  Tub*'  the  property  of  its  generally  reputed  author,  dean 
Swift ;  and  most  readers,  we  apprehend,  v^ill  be  more  in* 
dined  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maddock  than  ia 
that  of  Mr.  Cooksey. 

The  other  works  attributed  to  lord  Somers,  with  more 
or  less  authority,  are,  1 .  **  Drydeu's  Satire  tp  his  Muse  ;'* 
but  this  has  been  disputed.  Mr.  Malone  says,  the  author  of 
diis  severe  attack  on  Dryden  has  never  been  discovered. 
Pope  assures  us  that  lord  Somers  **  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
it,;"  but,  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  if  Somers  *had  written  any 
part  of  this  libel  (we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  written 
the  scandalous  part  of  it)  thirty  years  before  he  was  ac* 
quainted  with  Pope,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have  made 
a  young  author  of  fonr-and-twenty  the  depositary  of  his 
secret?  Two  years  before  this  satire  was  published,  he 
had  appeared  as  a  poet ;  and  near  two  hundred  lines  of  it| 
that  is,  nearly  two  parts  out  of  three,  are  a  political  enco« 
miam  and  vindication  of  the  whigs,  without  any  offensive 
personality,  couched  in  such  moderate  poetry  as  is  found 
in  Somers's  acknowledged  poetical  productions.*'  Lord 
Somers's  other  and  acknowledged  poems  were,  2.  ^^Trans*. 
lation  of  the  Epistle  of  Dido  to  i^neas.'*  3.  "  Translation 
of  Ariadne  to  Theseus."  Of  the  prose  kind  were,  4. 
"  Trahslation  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Alcibiades.^'  5.  <*  A.ju«t 
and  modest  Vindication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  last 
Parliaments,**  1681,  4to,  first  written  by  Algernon  Sid*  ^ 
liey,  but"  neW'draw7i  by  Somers,  published  in*  Baldwin's 
collectioTi  of  pamphlets  in  the  reign  of  Charles  il.  The 
tw6  foHbwing  are  doubtful :  6,  **  The  Security  of  English- 
men's Lives^  or  the  trust,  power,  and  duty  of  the  Grand 
Juries  of  England  explained  according  to  the  fundamentals 
of  the  English  government,  &c.''1682,  and  1700.  7. "  Lord 
Somers's  Judgment  of  whole  kingdoms  in  the  i^'wet^  &c. 
of  IQflgs,*'  1710^  8vo,  but  bearing  no  resemblance  to  bis 
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Style  or.mROoen  With  more  certainty  we  may  add,"  81.  <^  A 
Speech  at  the  conference  on  the  word  Ahdicatedy*  in  the 
General  Dictionary^  and  probably  pablished  steparateit* 
9,  *<  Another  on  the  same  occasion/*  10.  ^*  Speeches'  at 
the  trial  of  lord  Preston.'*  11."  His  letter  to  klng^  Wil- 
tuun  on  the  Partition-treaty.**  12.  ^'-His  answer  to  his  fvi'^ 
peachmenC*  1 3.  "  Extracts  from  two  of  his  Letters  ^o  Idrd 
Wharton."  14.  **  Ad.dres8es  of  the  Lords  in  answer  t6  ^KA^i 
dresses  of  the  Commons."  15.  "  The  Argument' of  thii  lofcf 
keeper  Somers  on  his  giving  judgment  in  the  Banker^  jCAse,^ 
delivered  in  the  exchequer  chapibef,  July  2?,  169^*.^  '^6 
is  supposed  likewise  to  have  written  ''The  ^^refedef%.llfj 
Tindal's  ftights  of  the  Christian  Church/*  a'^BHePHfev 
tory  of  the  Succession^  collected  out  of  the  recot'ds,  Vm^ 
ten  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  E.o'f !)."'  T&V  wasf  !B 
favour  of  the  attempt  to  exclude  theduk^  of'Ydl^VMfM^ 
was  re-printed  in  1 7 1 4.  The  MS%  of  this  able  ^m^ithzn 
-and  lawyer,  filled  above  sixty  folio  v6ldmesy'Whith"#af^e 
destroyed  by  fire  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  m  1^5^.  ibmc^iid^ 
jnaios,  which  the  fire  had  spared^  were  pabH'sbiSSP^'Io^d 
Hardwicke  in  1778,  4to,  entitled  «  State  Pupers,'  ftofti  l^Oi 
to  1726.*'  This  noble  editor  inform^  us  that  tbetk^eatis^  dft 
Grand  Jurors,  the  Vindication  of  the  last  FaHlati^nt  ttf 
Charles  II.  above-mentioned,  and  the  famotts  fast  Sjpl^edi 
of  king  William,  were  all  found  in  the  hand-Writing' -^f 
lord  Somers.  The  "Somers  Tracts/*  so  frequfently  t^ 
ferred  to^  are  a  collection  of  scarce  pieces  Ih  font*  sets  6f 
four  volumes  each,  4to,  published  by  Cogs^n  frompam^- 
lets  chiefly  collected  by  lord  Somers.  His'  tor^bi^  (ehrMa 
large  and  well-cbos^n  library  of  books,  aiid  many  tui4ous 
MSS.  Ofc  ibis'  coJlection  Whiston,  th^ 'bobksdfer^  gives 
the  following  account :  "  Sir  Joseph  Jekylf,'  *tna^cfr^f  iffcle 
xollf,  married  one  of  his  sisters:  the  otheWu^ntarric^^o 
>— —  Cocks^  esj^  i  think;  she  left  lw6  diiiij^ti^i  biie  hi 
which  married  sir  Philip  Vorke,  who  th^i-^by'^cacnfrb^to'tHe 
right  of  tt^.  fpurtb  share  of  that  coWtciSatH,  liM  p^tcfad^l^d 
the  other  fqiufth*  I'hey  consisted  of  ^'about<^oOO  Arifitlifrs, 
and  were,  valued  af  near  40dpif  by 'Mi-;  G;^fef  ^intf '1^^ 
Charles  Davies*  :  I  wa^  eroplpyedi  \  whi^n  i£p'pVeifiii(Je^t6"*Afr. 
Gyles,  in  dividing  them  between  sir3'ose^n  Jlfekyfl^dfl^^r 
Philip*  Yorke,  previoftala  wbijch<  I.q^Ued  cthem  oyef,^  to 
see  if  tfaey  answered  the  eacalogcie.  -  £very/boalWia^Unq^t 
went  (thjBOiigh  my.handsi  four  qr.  five  .times.  .,  Thfe  gwfe  liie 
an  opportunity^  when  joung)  of  attaining  the  knowtedge 
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of  iiiaBy  «lcacc.e^i;^Qpki}.  much  sooner  than  the  cogamon 
Qoursie  o^  busing  would  nave  done.  The  catalogtie  was 
•exceUently  wjell  Hanged  in  sciences  and  their  subdivision^i^ 
by  thje;care,.l  h^ard,rof  the  rev.  Humphrey  Wanley.  It 
wa$  about  1731  the.  ^Qaii*  was  finished..  ^  A  fine  collectioii 
oiBibiips  iaf)l  lang^ftges.mac}e  a  part.'\ 
.  Xord  Spmf  va  nev^er  ajarriec).  The  tAVo  sisters  mentioned 
hy  M^'  Wbisionii  were  M^y,  who  married  Charles  Cocks^ 
^^ri  ^wdfsiXher  to  jChar^^,  Cocks,  created^  baron  Somers 
iQ.|734-;^t^lfi  C^^beriuej  who  married  Jatnes  Harris,  esq. 
of  .Saltsbtfry>  ibe  aucestqir  of  lord  Malmsbury.  The  eldest 
<la«gbteir  byjhts  .m^Nrns^gCi  Elizabeth,  married  ^ir  Joseph 
Jekyly  ,QNi|8ter  of  ^be' voUs,  who  introduced  Mr.  Yqrke  to 
Mc.  'CqcJ($9  2)^  i»  proper  match  for  his  eldest  daughter,  Mar- 
garet* thiCA ;  the  ypi^ug  ^idow  of  Mr.  William  LygOii  of 
|iadec«fi^4^  ,    ;  ' 

,    SO^^jeRVJLE  (W^  English   poet,  wa^  de- 

^c^ded  ftom  %  very  .ancient  family  in  the  codnty  bf^War^ 
wick..  |iis  ajace^tors  had  large  possessions  at  Kingston,  iti 
{\^<irc;eeter^bif6,  $o.  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed\Vard  I;  He 
|v^  the  9on  of  IWbfirt  $omervile,  of  Edston,  in  Warwick- 
/(bi^  and)  fts  be  says  himself,  was  born  near  Avon^s  banks. 
jHe  w^  bpri^  ^t  Edston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  169&,  bred 
^^^Wiucbester. school,  and  chosen  firom  theric^  fellow  df 
tNewcollege^r  Oxford^  a?  was  his  brother  D^.  Somervile, 
T^tor  oi^  A,d^erbury,^.  in  Oxfordshire.  Dr.  Johnson,  says, 
he  **  nevai:  beiyrd  p£  ^ipa  but  as  a  poet,  a  country  gentle- 
x^an,  and.ft.u^efui|jus|ice9f  the  peace  ;"''and  indeed  very 
jitrif  is  kiiPJ?:p  of|](^is  history,  ,^  '  '        ' 

,.,,,  T^he  fojilov^ipg  a^coun^,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his 
^^iepd  JJfieosto^ei^^  will  Ije  read  with  pai^  by  those  whom 
^^){>9^I9$; ,  lay^^/^fig^ted.  '"  Oiir  old  friend  Somervile  is 
o^eartJ  Jiflio.^.A^Vi,P%g\«^  I  could  bave  been  so  sorry  as  I 
)k^^^J^((Pfl  !^{?*8l  Pjc^sion,';  ^  Sablatup  qusbrimus.*  1  can 
^fl9W  e3;;9l§5is..^l,%+ipj|))es,,  impute  them  tb  ige  and  to  dis- 
*>tfeaf  ,^.  i^tumst^Mft^j  the  Jask  of  these' considerations 
>wiliigl  «(^>^®'*,y  *P***^^'°^  think  on.  Fpf/a  tti'ati  of  high  spirit, 
.^fffmiKtious  of . paving  fi^t  least , in  one  prodi^ction)  gei>erally 
^  npjie^e^  tb^^wprUi,  tpbe  plagued' and  threatened  by  wretches 
>;UigtjaMioxy>  in  every  sense,  to  bif  forced  to  drink  himself 

I  Gen.'  Diet;— Bi6g.    Bnti-Nath'^    W^il]te<Wterlh'tftf«->-Tiii4fl^i  Hiatofr  of 
£v«fcteiir.-^^B*if)rf  Wolrkt.-HllBloos'fl,  J>ry4en.— Bani«t'8  Own  Tif^i^s.^Birch's 
.  TflioUio^-— Wfciirtoo's  MS  notes  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary. — Life,  bj^ 
Cuoksev^  aocl  bv  Maddodk,  ^to.^Park^s  ItoyAt^dtM  NdtAti  Autboi^,  ^c.    -  ' 
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into  jpAini  of  the  bod;  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the^oi  of 
the  mini,  is  a  mifery.*'     He  died  Jaljr  I4»  1743.  • 

From  lady  Laxborough's  Leuers,  p:  it  1 1|  we  6nd  that  Mr« 
Somervile  translated  from  Yoltake  the  play  of  '^Abtra^** 
ivhicb  was  then  in  manuscript  in  her  hands. 
.  His  distresses,  says  Dr.  Johpson,  need  not  be  inuch 
pitied :  bis  estate  is  said  to  bav«  been  fifteen  hundred  a 
year,  which  by  his  death  devolved  to  'lord  Sometvile^  of 
Scotland.  His-mother,  indeed,  who  lived  till  ninety,  bad 
a  jointure  of  six  hundreds  Dr.  Jobnsdn  regrets  his  not 
being  better  enabled  to  exhibit  meaiorials  of  a  wsitcr,  wh^ 
at  least  must  be  allowed  to  have  seta  good  example te 
men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part  of  «is  tifoe^to  m\e^ 
gant  knowledge ;  'and  who  has  shewn  by  the  sob^ectt  which 
his  poetry  has  adorned,  that  it  i^  practicaUe  to  be  -at  onee* 
a  skilful  sportsman  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  tried  many 
modes  of  poetry ;  and  though  perhaps  he  ha»  tidt  in  any 
reached  such  excellence  as  to  raise  much  envy^  it  may 
commonly  be  said  at  least»  that  ^^  he  writes  very  weH  foi*  a 
gehtleman.^'  His  serious  pieces  are  sometimes  elevated, 
and  his  trifles  are  sometimes  elegants  His  subjects  aM 
commonly  such  as  require  no  great  depth  of  ifaoipght  dr> 
energy  of  expression.  His  fables  are  generatty  stale,  and 
therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  ^  bis  favourite,  The  Two 
Springs,  the  fiction  is  unnatural,  and  the  moral  iaconse-" 
quential.  In  his  Tales  there  is  too  much  ceolnseness^  With 
loo  little  care  of  language,  and  t^ot  sufficieot  v^idityof 
narration.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
**  Chace,'*  which  is  entitled  to  great  praise  as.  a  descriptive 
poem.  *  .  '    ' 

SOMNER.  <WiLLUM)«  an  eminent  Engliab  antiquary. 
Was  born  at  Canterbury,  March  30,  1606,  aeciyrdingto  the 
account  given  by  bis  wife  and  son  ;  but^  aocDrdtng  to  the  ' 
register  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's^  mnch  earUer^  fiir 
it  represents  hkn  to  have  been  baptized  Nov.  S^  1 59ft/    l€ 
was  a  proper  birth-place  for  an  antiquary,  betng^o^e  of  the* 
most  ancient  cities  in  England  ;  and  Soeaner  war  so  'Well  - 
pleased  with  it,  that,  like  Claudian's  good  old  citiaen  of  ^ 
Verona,  within  the  walls,  or  in  the  sight  of  them,  he-grew*- 
op,  lived,  and  died.     He  was  of  a  reputable  fimiiiy ;  'amd' 
his  father  was  registrar  of  the  court  of  Canterbury  under  sir  "' 

1  Johnson's  Lives^-^Shenstone't  Works,  vbt.  III.  p,  48.— Lad j  JLqxb^rpi^lv*^  - 
Letters,  p.l'^SU.-^eot.Mag.  Vol.  LXXXIV,  ■ 
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Nalhtoiel  Br^nt^  commia^ry.  At  a  proper  nge  lie  was 
sent  to  the  firM-scbool  of  that  city,  where  he  seems  to  have 
a^s^uifed  a  competent  knowledge'  of  the  Latin  language  at 
lea»t>.  Thence  lie  was  removed,  aod  p^ced  as  clerk  to  his 
father  in  the  ecclesiastical  conrts  of  that  diocese ;  and  Was 
afterwards  preferred  to  a  creditable  office  in  those  courts 
ky  archbtsbap  Laird,  His  natural  bent  in  the  mean  time 
lay  to.  the! study  of  antiquities  ;  tod  be  took  all  opportu* 
pities  of  indulging  it.  He  was  led  ^ariy^  in  bis  walks 
ibrpugh  the  suburbs  and  th«»' fields  of  that  city,  to  survey 
tbe  British  brioks^  the  Roman  ways,  the  Danish  hills  and 
worhfi  the.SanoQ  monasteries^  and  the  Norman  churches. 
This  was.hiB  amusement-  abroad  ;  at  hdme  he  delighted  in 
old  maouseripts,  leger.-*bodkS|  rolls  and  records ;  his  know* 
ledge  of  which  was  such,  that  upon  questions  concerning 
desc^^lof  families^  tenure  of  estates^  dedication  of  churches^ 
right  of  tithes,  and  the  history  of  use  and  custom,  he  wai 
co4)sulted  by  all  \k%s  neighbours. 

Id  1640  be  published  '<  The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,'* 
4lo ;  an  aeourate  performance,  and  very  seasonably  e^se- 
cu^d^  as  it  preseg^ed  from  obliWon  many  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  were  soon  after  buried  by  civil  discord  in 
ruin.  This  wbrk  ^obtained  a  high  character ;  and  Dr.  Meric 
Ca«£Kubon,  prebendary  of  Canterbury^  and  a  great  encou-*, 
rag^  afoiiff  author  in  his  studies,  represents  it  as  *^  ex-^ 
ce^ingly  useful,  not  only  to  those  who  desire  to  know  the 
state  of  that  ooee  Aouvisbing  city,  but  to  all  that  are  cu- 
rious in  the. ancient  English  history.''  It  was  reprinted  in 
folio^  with'.cuts^  and  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  editor^ 
Nicholas  Batteley,  to  which  he  added  a  second  part,  of  hia^ 
own  ooai{iositioa«  Thus  far  Somner  bad  searcfaed  only  into, 
the  (Latin  writers,  a»d  such  national  records  as  bad  been 
penned  sfiwe  the  Norman  conquest :  btit  bis  thirst  after 
aniiquities. •urged  him'  to  proceed^  and  to  attain  the  British 
and  Saxon  tongues^  To  acquire  the  British,  there  were 
^oles  of  grafimiftr,  eKplicatibns  of  words,  and  other  suf-? 
bf^ient  fQetttoirs,  besides  the  living  dialect,  to  guide  a  man 
of  induatry  and  resolution ;  but  the  Saxon  was  extinct,  and 
tbe  monuments  of  it  so  few  and  so  latent,  that  it  required 
iufioite  coucaige  as  well  as  patience.  Encouraged,  how-* 
ever,  by  his  friend  Casaubon,  and  being  of  an  active  spirit, 
he  did  not  despair ;  but,  beginning  his  work,  he  succeeded 
ao  ttronderfuUy,  as  to  fo^  coippared  with  the  most  J^nowing 
in  that  way  :  and  be  has  always  been  ranked  by  the  bes| 
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jwlges  amcng  the  few  complete  critics  in  the^Siiicon.lfto-^ 
gQage.  His  skitt  in  this  obliged  bim.  to  inquire  into  mo&t 
of  the  ancienc- European  languages  i  and  made  bim  also, go 
through  the  Old  Gadic,  Iritli,  t^tcb,  and  Danisb  dialecM^ 
and  yet  more  partkularlj-  the*  GotbiCy  8elaToniao»  an4 
German.  Of  bis  perfection  in  ibe  latter  be  gave  the  world 
a  public  specimen  on  *the  following  ooeaaion.  ;Wbii0  bis 
friend  Casanbon  was  employed  io  an  essay  oo  t^e  Saxo» 
tongne,  he  met  with  an  eptstle'of  Lip«uato  SchoHii%  wbicb 
contained  a  large  catalogue  of  did  Gennanntords^  in  u^e 
with  that  nation  eight  or  nine  bundrad  years  before?*  C^^ 
saubon  thought  that  noany  t)f  thecn  bad  a  gfeftt  affinity  to. 
the  Saxon ;  andythereforei  being  tben  in*  London^ -sent 
down  the  catalogue  to  Somner  at  Canier^ury ;  who  io^afew 
days  retumed'fais  animadversions  upon-  tbeoi,  aodrsbeijRed 
the  relatioar of  the  Germaa  witb»  (be.rSaxon*  liiDgiugf., 
Tbeyweto  published  aa  an  appendin  M^  Casaub^nVoss^r 
in  1650;  ^1^0 ;:  at  whieb^-  time  the  saiDe^ Caa^JTO^jnfOimi^. 
us/^that  Soixrner  weuld-bavepffioted.all  bis 'i^s^l^l^bpnpfi; 
and  faaMe written  nYiicb.TT)ore^.4fuhat  &tal  €HM^ti^b^  b^c^ 
noCinterp(tted,\ which  brought  oo  lessj^JiesioJ^taoH  <y0p|^,l^t-^ 
ters  thjlnxupoo' the  land.''       -.      ♦    ,     ..  r-.;^  :   ,.  v  . 

Somner-srepotalhrn  wastnow  so  weUy^ts^i^liefl  >tbatioo 
monnifieivtsof  aoaiquity  could  be  fiirtthsr  publisb^  yvitbpiit 
bis  advfceiand helping  band.  In  1652,  wNo  a  (ti>l|^pti^o<of 
hisioriatis'  cinfne  fortb  iicider  this  title  .  V:HistQffi8&'A«^liQan^ 
ScriptorerX.  ei?  vet.  MSS.  num;  primu^v  in  liioeai  edi^^^ 
the  AppebdiK^  or  Glossariunh  (See  iEbBKiC,)  wastbolabpur 
of  Mr. 'Somner :- whom  sir  Roger  Twisdeni  «bQ>  witi^  tb^ 
assistikoee-'xyf  arobbtsbop  Usher  and^Mr.  Seld«fO}.  p^biisbp4 
these  historians,  represents' in  tbe.preQiQer CIS  f^a^m^fipf^)!^ 
miti^e  probity  and  capdoufi-a  mos&s^gsicWo  sfafo^fafiinjto 
the  ant^uities  of  hist  Country^  and  ntosi  expert,  ifi.itlfe  $aii^ 
tongue.''  HtckesF  afterwafirds  ca-UsF  tbi^^gl^i^sa^  ;Aif -$on)Oer's 
**  incomparaUe^.  a  jtraljr  golden  workr  wi;U»pgl^.)i^hi^^^tbf 
ten  faistoriaibs  bad  been  iinperfeetiaod4U|;4eH^fl$uJ^¥  S^^q> 
i)ef?s4iiends  had^stiti  fnore  ^weark  for  bim  }t.|l|ey/Qb9^^jN94fit 
was  impossibk^to  cidtiinMie  any  langufige^  qrLr^j^^mel^ftiijt 
toleaiti^Sy  witboibtiiikjehdp  of  axiictioiiary.^^^szidrltj^^as 
yet  wantuhg^o^abiiaiiwis.  'Qn  lum^  tborcf^  tb§j^4w4 
Ae  ufighty'talkoifqcoflapiliog  oi»«t  botyja9.itJ|j^>wf|i^.rer 
cpiiiiedtnttch  'tiofe^aod  greal*e3rpeji}i9e)  it  be<;aq}i^,#f^pb}eQt 
to  ^GMtrive  some^competent  reward  an)d^  suppof^^^^besMjEfs 
iifflirdifig  bim  thmr  com]tenanceand^asis.iAac0>  ^i^  H^^^ 
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Spelnlan  had  founded  at  Cambridge  ar  lec^Nirre  for  ^Vpro-* 
moting  the  Saxon  tongue,  ettber  by  reading  it  publicly^  or 
by  the  edtiion  of  S^aiton  nftaiusacviptfi,  and  other  booka:*^ 
and,  this  lecttife  being  vacant  in  1637^  archbishop  Usl>er 
recomoiended'  Somner  to  the  patron,  Hoger  Spelman,  esq. 
grandisod  of  the  Ibiinder,  tihat'^^he  troold  confer  on  him 
the  pecuniary  stipend,  io>embleiiiin  to  prosecute  a>  Saxon, 
d$etionary|  which  would  more  mfw^ove  that  tongue^  than 
bare- academic  lecturei^;*'-    Accordtngiy,  SoiBoerfaad  the; 
sstkry/  aUd^novr  pttrsded  lihe  work,  in  whieh  he  hadaJteady 
made  cOtisidc^tabte  progresa ;  for  it  was  pubtitbed  «at  Oj^ 
ford'  in  AprU  1659^  i^ch-ah  insoription  >  to  allsfiident^  io.. 
thd'SaxoH  tongtie,^  adedicagiioato  his  patron  Roger  Spei^> 
man,*  esq.  and  ar  prefiice.  '      '       •     >        '      -  ' 

Ju^t  before  the  Re^!6viilkm,  be  was  ^imprisoiwd  in  tb^ 
castle  of  Dealy  for 'endeavouring  tdpiouun^  hands 'to  pe^ 
ttdotV  for  a  free  parliament.  In  l€60,  be  waamftdofnast^' 
cf^St.  JohnV bospUaly  inthesaburbs  of  Canterbury;  >an4: 
abbntthe  same  time  auditor  of  Christ^ehurob)  in  that  city« 
The  same  year  he  published,  in  quarto,  ^  A  treatise  of 
Gavelkind,  bocb  name  and  thing,  shewting  the  true  ety* 
mology  and  derivation  of  the  one>  the  nature^  an ti^uity^ 
and  original,  of  the  other ;  with  sundry  emergent  oi^ser- 
▼atit>ns^  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  be*  koowo  of  Keow 
tishmen  and  others,  esp^:ia;lly  such  as  are  studious  ^eithe^ 
of  the  ancient' oUstom,  jot  the  common  law  of  this  kifig4 
c(onl^'-  In  this  wbiTk  he  shewed' himself  an  d^solote^oiviltan^' 
tod  ^  complete  coniimon  lutvyer,  aswell  as  a  profM^d  auk 
ilqus^ry,  Thiff  was  his  last  publication  :  he  left  behind >him 
many  observation^  in ^manoscript,  and  some- ti^eatises,  one 
of  ivhieh,  **  of  the  Roman  ports  and  forts  in  'Kent,^'  was 
fmblished^atOs^fdrd^  I6M,  8vo,  by  Janfes  Brome^,  M«Ai 
t^et^t^  of  Cileritdn,''  and  chaplain  to  the  Oinque^pora^s  r  and 
'^JuHi:  €ma(ril'Pdrtcis  lociiis  ilkistnitas  a  SbmnemsDu 
Fihesne,"^  et  6ib^n,M  Was  ptinted  at  the  same  piaoe^  1624, 
Si^r  To  the  former  iS'pteiixed  his  kfe  by  Wbite  Ketinet, 
Uft^rt^ards  bishop  ofPeterbortikigfa^  These  works^ were  piwte 
ibf  an  intended  hisfoery  o#*thff  amtiMitiies  of  Ke^t*^ .  *  ■ 

'  Semnerdied  M^^ftihtSO,  ie$(»/iafii9r  liaiviifg  beeo:  ^wi^e 
mfarried,  and  was  buried' in  the  Mctb^ile  of  St  Margaret^^ 
eUufch9"Canterbary,  where  ism  t|ncriptton'to  bia memory. 
I>r:  Kennet  telis  us^  that^^fae^was  bonrteoosy . widbout d^ 
sign;  wise,  Wfth6at  a  trick >  'fEithfiiti^ •  witfaout  9^ reward; 
'Jittmble  and  companionate;  moderate  and  eqtaal^jiafl^ 
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fretted  by  b»  afflictions,  nor  elated  by  the  favours  of  bei« 
yen  and  good  nien."  Of  his  **  Saxon  Dictionafy"  he  says, 
^*  For  this,  indeed,  is  a  farther  honour  to  the  work,  and  the 
author  of  it,  that  it  was  done  in  the  days  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  of  ignorance  aiid  tyranny ,when  all  (be  professors 
of  true  religion  and  good  literature  were  silenced  and  op* 
pressed.  And  yet  Providence  so  ordered,  that  the  loyal 
suffering  party  did  all  that  was  done  for  the  improvement 
of  letters,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Those  that  in<* 
truded  into  the  places  of  power  and  profit  did  nothing  but 
defile  the  press  with  lying  new  and  fast  sermons,  while  the 
poor  ejected  churcbnien  did  works  of  which  the  world  was 
not  worthy.*'  This  opinion,  which  is  not  strictly  just,  is 
yet  considerably  strengthened  by  an  appeal  which  Dr. 
Kennet  makes  to  the  '^  Monasticon,  the  Decern  Scripto- 
res,  the  Polyglot  Bible,  the  London  Critics,  the  Council 
of  Florence,  and  the  Saxon  Dictionary.**  Somner's  many 
well-selected  books  aftd  choice  manuscripts  were  pur* 
chased  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  for  the  li- 
brary of  thalt  church,  where  tbey  now  remain.  A  catalogue 
of  his  manuscripts  is  subjoined  to  the  life  abovementioned. 
He  ^as  a  man  *^  antiquis  moribus,"  of  great  integrity  and 
simplicity  of  manners.  He  adhered  to  king  Charles,  in 
the  time  of  bis  troubles ;  and,  when  be  saw  him  brought 
IP  the  block,  his  zeal  could  no  longer  contain  itself,  but. 
broke  out  into  a  passionate  elegy,  entitled  <^  The  insecu- 
rity of  princes,  considered  in  an  occasional  meditation  upon 
the  king's  late  sufferings  and  death,"  1648,  4to.  Soon 
after,  he  published  another  affectionate  poem,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  pourtraicture  of  Charles.  I.  before  hh  [ 
EfMrti  PaffihiH9if  and  tihis  title,  ^*  The  frontispiece  of  the  king's 
book  opened,  with  a  poem  annexed,  'The  Insecurity  of 
Princes,'  &c.'*  4to, 

Among  his  friends  and  correspondents  were  the  arcfa^ 
bishops  Laud  and  Usher,  air  Robert  Cotton,  sir  Wiitiam'  ^ 
pugdale^  sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  the  antiquary  Mr.  William  ' 
Burton,  sir  John  Marsham,  Elias  Ashmole,  esq.  and  others  ' 
of  the  same  stamp  and  character.  A  print  of  him  is  placed  ; 
over-against  the  titlepage  of  his  treatise  *'  Of  the  Roman 
ports  and  forts  in  Kent."  *  i 

SOPHOCLES,  an  ancient  Greek  tragic  poet,  was  born 
at/ Athens  in   the  7ist  olympiad,  about  500  B.  C.      His 
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father  Sopbilus,  of  wbose  condition  .notbiiyg  eertain  can  be 
collected,  educated  faun  in  all  the  politer  accomplishnsents : 
he  learned  music  and  dancing  of  Lamprus,  >as  Athenseus 
says ;  and  bad  .^scbylus  for  bis  roaster  in  poetry.  He  wbb 
about  sixteen  at  tbe  time  of  Xerxes^A  expeditioin  into 
Greece :  and  being  at  Salamis,  where  tbe  Greoians  wece 
employed  in  fixing  tbe  monuments  of  the  victory^  after  tbe 
flight  of  that  firince,  and  the  entire  rout  of  all  bis  genet*alfl, 
he  is  reported  to  have  appeared  at  tbe  head  of  a  choir  of 
youtbs ;  and  while  they  sung  a  psean,  to  have  guided  the 
meaaures  with  his  harp.       p 

He  was  five  and  twenty,  when  he  conqmered  his  master 
iEschylus  in  tragedy.  Cimon,  tbe  Athenian  general,  havings 
found  Theseus's  bones,  and  bringing,  the  noble  relics  with 
solemn  pomp  into  the  city,  a  contention  of  tragedians  was 
appointed ;  as  was  usual  oo  extraordinary  occasions.  .  iEs*> 
Ghylus  and  Sophocles  were  the  two  great  rivals ;  aad  the 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophooles,  although  it  was  the.  firsl 
play  be  ever  presented  in  public.  The  esteem. and  wonder 
that  all  Greece  expressed  at  his  wisdom,  made  him  con- 
ceived to  be  ttie  peiruliar  favourite  of  tbe  goda.  Thus  tfaey 
tell  us,  that  ^sculapius  did  hifn  the  honour  to  visit  him  at 
his  house ;  and,  from  a  story  related  by  Cicero,  it  should 
seem  that  Hercules  was  supposed  to  hav«  no. less  respect 
for  him.  Apollonius  Tyanensis,  in  ius  oration,  before 
Domitian,  tpUs  tbe  emperor,  that  Sophocles  the  Athenian 
was  able  to  check  and  restrain  tbe  furious  winds,  when  they 
were  visiting  his  country  at  an  upseaaooabJe  time. 

<Tbis  opinion  of  his  ei^traordinary  worth  opened  bias  a  free 
passage  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  We  And  him,  in 
Strabo,  going  in  joint  commission  witb  Pericles,  to  reduce 
the  rebellious;  SaQoians.  Cicero,  iu  bis  book  ^^De  Senec- 
lute,''  produces  Sophocles  as  an  example,  to  shew,  tl^at 
tbci  wjeakness  of  tbe  memory  and  parts  is  jiot  a  necessary 
attendant  of  old  age.  He  observes^  that  this  great  piaa 
continued  the  profession  of  his  art,  oven  to  his  latest  ^ears^ 
but  bis  soi;i3  resented  this  severe*  applieatioato'iwiting,  as  a 
neglect  of  bis  family  and  estate,  Ou  ^bis  ao^count,  theytat 
laat  brougbt  tbe  businessinto  court  before  tbejii^lges^aMl 
petitioned  the  guardianship  of  their  fatb^,'  as  ofie  that  wns 
grow>i(i  a  dotard,  and  therefore  incapable  of  i)|uia^*g  t  hia 
cooperns. .  Tbe  aged  poet,  being  acquatnt0d  with  the'fxib- 
tion,  in  order  to  his  defence,  came  presently  into  court, 
»ud  recited  iiia  ^'(Edipas  of  Co1oax>s,"  ^  tntg^d^  Uie  bad jtist 
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before  finished;  at)d  Iben  desired  to  knoir,  wbedfet  ftntt 
piece  looked  like  the  worlr  of  a  doCard  ?  Tbere  Deeded  no 
otjierpleain  his  favour;  for  the  judges,  admiring  andap-» 
plaudlng  his  wit,  not  only  acquitted  Mm  of  the  etmrge,  but^ 
as  Lacian  adds,  voted  fus  sons  madmen  for  aecusing  him. 
'The  g^neml  story,  of  his  death  is,  that,  faaving^  exhibited 
liis last  piay,  and  obtained  tlie  prise,  hefefl  into  such  a 
^nsport  of  joy,  as  carried  him  off;  though.  Lucfiau  dtffeis 
from  the  common  report,'  and  affirms  htm  to  have  be^n 
chOaked  by  a  grape-stone,  like  Anacreoo.,  He  died  at 
Athens  in  bis  dOth  year,  as  some  say ;  in  bis  95th^  iK^ordiug 
to  others,  B.  C.  405. 

If  i£schyhis  be  styled,  as  he  us&ally  has  been,  the  fa«< 
tVer,  Sophocles  will  certainly  demand  the  title  of  the  mas- 
ter of  tragedy ;  since  what  the  former  brought  into  the 
world,  the  other  reduced  to  a  more  regular  form.     Dioge- 
nes Laertius,  when  he  would  give  us  the  highest  idea  of 
the  advances  Plato  made  in  philosophy,  compares  tk^m  ^ 
the  improvements  of  Sophocles  in  tragedy.  •  The'chiief 
reason  of  Aristotle's  giving  him  the  preference  to  Euripidc^ 
was,  his  allowing  the  chorus  an  interest  in  the  maii^' action, 
so  as  to  make  every  thing  to  conduce  regtrlarry  to  the  mafh 
design ;'  whereas  we  often  meet  in  Euripides  with  a  nimbling 
song  of  the  chorus,  entirely  independent  of  the  main  business 
of  the  play.     Aristotle,  indeed,  has  given  Euripides  the 
epithet  of  Tfayotirdht,  but  it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  he  can 
mean  only  the  most  padietic  ;  whereas,  on  the  whole,  he 
gives  Sophocles  th^  precedency,  at  least  in  the  most  noblte 
perfections  of  osconomy,  manners,  and  style.     Dionysitis 
Halicarnassensis,  in  his  '^  Art  of  Rhetoric,*'    commefnds 
Sophocles  for  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  persons  and 
characters ;  whereas  Euripides,  says  he,  did  not  so  much 
consult  the  truth  of  his  manners,  as  their  conformity  to 
common  life.     He  gives  the  preference  to  Sophocles  on 
two  other  accounts :  first,  because  Sophocles  chose  the  no- 
blest and  most  generous  affections  and  manners  to  re- 
present ;  while  "Euripides  employed  himself  in  expressing 
the  more  dishonest,  abject,  and  effeminate  passions ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  former  never  says  anything  but  what 
is  necessary,  whereas  the  latter  frequently  amuses  the  reader 
with  oratorical  deductions.     Cicero  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Sophocles,  that  he  called  him  the  divine  poet;  and, 
Virgil,  by  his  ^<  Sophocleo  cothurno,'*  has  left  a  mark  of 
distinction,  which  seems  to  denote  a  preferem:e  of  S<^ho-* 
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cles  IimU  other  writ^3  ^f  tragedy.  <.  $g|)bocles  is  cerUinly 
ibeoios^nu^rly  oltb^^^iree  Qreel^  tragedians,  the  most 
j^orf^  i^  the  conduct  of.  his  subjects,,  and  the  most  just 
^nd  aubJi^iiAe  m  bis  p^entim^nts^'^  and  U  emiii,ent  for  his  de.- 
fwriptlv*  talent,  ;  ^.         .., 

•^.  ^Ot^t  of  above  fini  ,hi^d'^(^d  tragedies,  which  Sophocles 
jwpote^  only  aev^^  rmain .  ^  'I^bfiy,  have  l)een  frequently 
published,  separa^y  and  together;  with  the  Greek  sch^ 
lia^ndXatin  yersioi^s,.  and  without^  The  first  edition  was 
by 'Aldus  at  Venice  in  1502;  aftei:  which  followed  those  of 
Ttiriiebi»s,.4tou  15'53;  of  fiU, Stephens,  4to.  1568;  of  John- 
son, 1705,  1746,  3  vols.  8to;  of  Capperonius,  1781,  2  vols. 
4lo;  of  Bfunck,^  178^,2  vols..  4to,  and  1786 — 9^J3  vols. ; 
of  Muigrav^^  O^pn.  1800,  3  vols. ;  and  of  Both,  in  1806^ 
2  VQlsr8vp.  Tiseybave  been  ail  translated  into'  English 
by  Franckjin^' aqd  by  Potter*^ 

&ORBALT  (P^^L),  a  good  medical  writer^  a  native  of 
fi^Ai^t^Mj^ir^^.pla^'siciaii  to  the.  imperial  court,  and  profes- 
•rfipr-of  jvfdici^e  at  Vienna  for  itwenty.-four  years.  He  died 
^f\JfP%lr  9^%  an  a4va9Cf d  age.  He.faas  left,  J.  ^f  Commen- 
^tfHrio^.90  ^betApNfi^^  of  Hippocrates,!'  in  Latin^.  1680, 
(^%f^  '^fi-j..M  Medicwa  Jiniyersalis,  theoretica  et.  practiea,'* 
),7Q).yff^U  Though  ,tbi^  work  has. been  much  esteemed, 
;:i^.$olid9^n4!U4efQ|,;it.c.QnULins  sooie  thinga  which  at  pre- 
<i^nt^ppeaf:  rather, strange^  .3.^*  Consilium  medicum,  siva 
,4ialc^^,  j[piou^uiS|  de^peste  Vienpensi,'*  1679,  12mo.  He 
;fi^ys,b^D,  xhat-tbevplague  of  that  year  carried  pflf  7^6,921 
jier^oasvr^^^SexTf^i'al  discourses  in  a  periodical  paper  eu'^ 

vi^i^l^.^f(S;ph§ij[V^ndes  of  thCf  Curious  in  Nature.'^^^ 
/h'i^PR^££^£f  £Sampe|^),  a. French  writer,  was  born  of 
i^iirPt^|^^(P^lff|n):^  &(^pt,  7, 1615.  .  His  father  was  a  trader* 
4?i^n';'jj^i^  Pipt^^r  I^Quisa  was.  the  sister  of  tbe,  learned 
.<§aq^^fjRe^it,  ^liifistar  of  .Nismes«.    These  dying^when  he 
;rH^^^y^o^wn8«  'his  pncJ^JPetit  edx^cated  him  as  bis  own  child. 
Ha^^g:iai4  a  {Hropor.fouudation  in  languages  and. polite. 
Utei[ature^  hB.went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  divinity; 
but,  yibeing  presently  disgusted  wi^  this,  he  applied  him- 
self to  physic,  and  soon  made  such  a  progress,  as  to  form 
an  abridged  system  for  his  own  use,  vrhich  was  afterwards 
printed  on  one.  sheet  of  papep     He  went  into  Holland  in 

1642^  back  to  Fraope  in  1645,  and  then  again  to  Holland 
t 

'  Vossius  de  Poet.  Graec,— Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. — Reiskli  Anioiad.  io  Sop!i;>- 
^lem  ^DiMin*s  Olaesics.— Warton'i  Essay  on  F»v>pe.— BUir's  Lectures. 
i.  *'  Miof,  13^t.  jd<  M«dccine.     • 
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in  16409  10  which  year  he  mamed.  He  tmm  intended  te 
practiie,  and  with  that  view  went  to  LeydeOf  but  a^kia 
changing  his  miud«  was  scarcely  settled  at  Leyden^  whem 
he  reuirned  to  France,  and  was  made  principal  of  the  coLr 
lege  of  Orange  in  1650. 

In  1653  be  embraced  the  Popish  religion;  and,  going^ 
to  Paris  in  1654,  published,  according  to  custoodp  a  dis* 
course  upon  the  motives  of  his  conversion^  which  he  dedi* 
cated  to  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  went  afterwards  to  Rome^ 
where  he  made  himself  known  to  Alexander  VII,  by .  a 
Latin  letter  addressed  to  that  pope,  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  envious  Protestants,  as  he  called  them.  .Upon 
bis  return  from  Rome,  he  came  over  to  England ;  and 
afterwards  published,  in  1664,  a  relation  of  his  voyage 
hither,  which  brought  him  into  trouble  and. disgrace;  for^ 
having  taken  some  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  charaC'c 
ter  of  a  nation  with  which  France  at  that  time  thought  it 
policy  to  be  on  good  terms,  he  was  stripped  of  his  title  of 
**  Historiographer  of  France,''  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  king,  and  sent  for  some  time  into  banishmept.  His 
book  also  was  discountenanced  and  discredited,  by  a  tract 
published  against  it  in  the  city  of  Paris ;  while  Sprat,  affcer* 
wards  bishop  of  Rochester,  refuted  its  absurdities  in  *^  Ob* 
servations  on  M.  de  Sprbiere's  Voyage  into  England,'* 
1665,  12mo.  This  work  was  reprinted  with  an  English, 
edition  of  Sorbiere's  voyage,  and  a  life  of  him  in  1709,  8v0» 
Voltaire  has  also  been  very  severe  upon  this  work :  '*  I 
would  not,''  says  he,  **  imitate  the  late  Mr*  Sorbiexe,  wbe^ 
having  stayed  three  months  in  England,  without  knowing 
any  thing  either  of  its  mannera  or  of  its  language»  thought 
fit  to  print  a  relation,  which  proved  bmt  a  .duU  scurrikMia 
satire  upon  a  nation  he  knew  nothing  of/* 

Cardinal  Rospigliosi  being  likely  to  aucceed  Alexandre 
VII.  in  the  papal  chair,  Sorbieie  made  a  second  joura^ 
to  Rome,,  He  was  known  to  the  cardinal  when  he  was  at 
Rome  before,  and  having  published  a  collection  of  poMSS 
in  his  praise,  fancied  that  promotion  must  follow.  .  Ro* 
spigliosi  was  made  pope,  and  took  the  name  of  ClemMU 
IX.;  but  Sorbiere  was  disappointed ;  for,  though  the  pope 
gave  him  good  words,  yet  he  gave  him  nothing  mor^  ex- 
cept a  small  sum  to  defray  the  chai:ges  of  his  journal^ 
Sorbiere  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  could  Ml 
be  concent,  and  was  therefore  never  happy.  He  was  con- 
tinually complaining  of  the  injustice  and  criurlty  of  fortune^ 
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md  yet  his  finances  were  always  decent/  atfd  be  lived  in' 
tofef able  plenty.  LotiisXIV.  cardinal  Mazaririe,  artd  pope 
j4lexander  VII.  bad  been  benefactors  to'  him;  and  many 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  had  as  much  a^  be  deserved.  H^ 
could  not  help  bemoaning  himself  even  to  Clement  IX. 
who  contenting  htmselF,  as  we  have  observed,  with  doing 
him  some  little  honours,  without  paying  any  regard  to  his 
fortune,  is  said  to  have  received  this  complaint  from  him, 
"  Most  holy  father,  you'  give  ruffles  to  a  man  who  is  with- 
out B  shirt." 
•In  the  mean  lime,  it.  is  supposed  that  Sorbiere's  connec- 
tions would  have  advanced  him  higher  in  the  church,  if  he 
had  been  sound  in  his  principles ;  but  he  was  more  of  a 
philosopher  than  a  divine.  He  revered  the  memory  of 
such  writers  as  Rabelais,  whom'  he  made  his  constant  study: 
Montaigne  and  Charron  were  heroes  withhitn,  nor  would 
he  Suffer  them  to  be  ill  spoken  of  in  his  presence  :  and  he 
had  a  known  att^hment  to  the  {)rinciple$  and  person  of 
Ckissendi,  whose  life,  prefixed  to  his  works,  was  written 
by  Sorbiere.  These  connections  and  attachments  made 
him  suspected  of  scepticism,  and  this  suspicion  was  proba- 
bly "Some  check  to  his  promotion  :  for,  otherwise,  he  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  not  destitute  of  good  qualities.  He 
was  very  well  sKillediil  languages  and  polite  literature,  and 
bad  tome  knowledge  iu  man^  sciences.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy,  the  9th  of  April,  1670. 

ThocTgh  ht^  nam^  IS  sd  Well  known  in  the  literally  world, 
ytJtit  is  n<5t  owio^*to'Atiy  productions  of  his  own,  but  ra- 
ItaM*  t6*thfe  i^bnneettbn^  be  frought,  and  the  correspondences 
bMteM  witfi  mi^  't)f  learning.  He  was  not  the  Author  of 
aAy  niousidenlble  Woi^,'  althbugh  th^re  are  niore  than  twenty 
pubHcstions  of  his  <rf  the 'smaller  kind.  Some  have  been 
mMMoni^'  in  Ae'  c^ourse  of  this  memoir,  and  there  are 
otlf^s:  as^ '*^  Letcre^  k  ]>i^cours  stir  di verses  matlerei 
cdfied'ses,"  Pkris,  l6eo,-4to;  *«  Discours  sur  la  Comete;'* 
wMttM  upon  GassendiS  principles  against  comets  being 
portents^  1665;  **  Discours  sur  la  transfusion  de  sang  d^uti 
animal  dans '  le  corps  d*un  bomme^^*  ^vritten  at  Rome ; 
**  Bittioars  atepttque  sur  le  passage  du  chyle,  &  sur  \6 
inofive«ent  du  cofcror,^  a  prodiuctton  of  Oassendi,  1>ut  pub- 
liatmd  by  Sorb^ere  in  his  o^n  name.  H)e  published  if^ 
ilA9at  Paris,  ^^fTfiSftblaeillusWum  &eruditorurtivirotum;'* 
among  which  are  sonte  of  Clement  IXth's  letters  to  him, 
While  that  pop«j'*^ag  ^t  car&fnal.  'Thitf  puWication  'was 
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thought  imprbper,  and  imputed  to  vanity.  He  transiiAeii 
•ooie  of  onr  English  authors  into  French  :  as  Morels  Uto« 
pia,  some  of  Hobbes's  works,  and  part  of  Camd'en^s  Bri- 
tannia. He  corresponded  with  Hobbes ;  and  a  story  has 
been  circulated  of  his  management  in  this  oorrespondencei 
which  is  not  much  to  his  credit.  Hobbes  used  to  wriie  to 
Sorbiere  on  philosophical  subjects;  and,  those  letters 
being  sent  by  him  to  Gassefadi,  seemed  so  worthy  of  notice 
to  that  great  man,  that  he  set  himself  to  write  proper  an- 
swers to  them.  Gassendi's  answers  were  sent  by  Sorbiere 
as  his  own  to  Hobbes,  who  thought  himself  happy  in  the 
correspondence  of  so  profound  a  philosopher :  but  at  length 
the  artifice  being  di^cp▼ered9  Sorbiere  was  disgraced* 
Other  minute  performances  of  Sorbiere  are  omitted  as 
being  of  no  consequence  at  all.  There  is  a  *'  Sorberiana,^* 
which  is  as  good  as  many  other  of  the  **  Ana ;"  that  i^ 
good  for  very  little.' 

SORBONNE  (Robert  de),  founder  of  the  celebrated 
college  called  after  him,  was  born  Oetober  9,  11901,  at 
Sorbonne,  otherwise  Sorbon,  a  little  village  of  Rhetelois  in 
the  diocese  of  Rheims,  whence  he  had  bis  naanew  His 
family  was  poor  and  obscure,  and  not  of  the  blood  royal 
as  Dupleix  imagined.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  sta*^ 
dent  at  Paris,  and  after  having  taken  a  doctor*9  degree, 
devoted  bis  whole  attention  to  preaching  and  religious  col* 
ferences,  by  which  he  soon  became  so  celebrated  that  St» 
Louis  wished  to  hear  him.  This  prince  immediaidy  ooi^- 
ceived  the  highest  esteem  for  Sorbonne,  invited  him  fo 
bia  own  table,  took  great  pleasure  in  his  conversation,  ahd 
in  order  to  have  him  more  constantly  about  his  person,  ap- 
pointed him  his  chaplain  and  confessor.  Robert,  beirig 
made  canon  of  Cambray  about  1251,  and  rejecting  on  the 
pains  it  had  cost  him  to  Obtain  a  doctor's  degree,  det^* 
mined  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  learning*  to  poor  scfeb*. 
lars.  For  tbia  purpose  he  judged  that  the  most  eonventeht 
and  efficacious  plan  would  be  to  form  a  society  of  secular 
ecclesiastics,  who,  living  in  a  community,  and  having  the 
necessaries  of  life  provided  for  them,  should  be  wholly  em- 
ployed in  study,  and  teach  gratis.  All  his  friends  approved 
the  design,  and  offered  to  assist  him  both  with  their  for* 
tunes  and  their  advice.  With  their  assistance,  Robert,de 
Sorbonne  founded^  in  1253,  the  celebrated  college  which 

•  »     ' 
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Waift  hi*  Moae.  He  then  .Ms^inUed  nble  ptoh&^ora^  ihose 
inost  disiir»giHsbed  for  iQarubig  and  pieiy^  aiui  lodgect^hM 
comiBUnjiy.  in  the  me  des  deux  portes^  qppotrite  to.  th^ 
'  ^\i»ii  des  Thermea*  .S<i:icb  was  tbe  arigin  of  tbe  fomous 
college  of  Sorbonrnei  wbicl^  proved  the  iiioddl.<»f  all  otbierd^ 
there  having  been  no  socieiy  in^Eurqpe  befofe^that  time 
where  the  seculars  lived  and  taught  in  coaHiio».  The 
founder  bad  two  objects  in  view  in  this  establi^bp^ent,  the- 
ology and.  the  arts  ;  bvK  as  bis  prediiectiou  wa$  xo  the 
former,  he  composed  bis  society  priQ<;ipally  of  doctors  a^d 
bachelors  ii)  divinity.  Some  have  said  that  bis  original 
foundaibioo  was  only  for  sixteen  poor  scholars  (hoursUrs) 
Or  fellows ;  but  it  appears  by  bist  statutes  tl^t  from,  the  first 
establisbmenti  it  consisted  of  doctors^  bachelor-fellowa, 
bachelors  not  fellows,  and.  poor  students  a»  at  present,  or 
^t  least  lately.  Tbe  number  of  fellows  vi^s  not  limiited. 
but  depended  on  tbe  state  of  tbe  reveauesK  Tbe  number 
in  the  founder's  time  appears  to  have  been  about  thirty, 
and  be  ordered  lihat  there  should  be  no  otli^  members  uf 
his  college  iban  guests  and  Associates  (hf^ites.tt  socii)^ 
who  might  be  cboaen  from  any  country  or  nation  wbatevep. 
A  guest,  or  perhaps  as  we  should  call  bim,  a  commpiver,; 
was  required  to  be  a  bacbelor,  to  maintain  a  thesia,  called, 
from  tbe  founder's  name,  Robtrtine^  and  waa  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  ants^ority  of  votes  after  three  different  scruti- 
nies. These  hospitcs  n^maioed  part  of  tl^  establishment 
until  tbe  last,,  were  maintained  and  lodged  in  the  house  like 
the  rest  of  tbe  doctors  and  baobelors,  bad  a  right  to  study 
in  tbe  library  (though  without  po^sessiiig  a  key),  and  en- 
joyed all  other  rights  and  privileges,  except  that  they  had 
qo  vote  in  the  ass^emblie^y.and  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
house  on  becoaiiqg  doctors.  For  an  associate,  Socius^  it 
was  necessary,  besides  tbe  Robertiue  thesis,  ^  to  read  a 
course- of  philosophical  lectures  gratis,  in  .1764,  when 
the  small  colleger  were  united  with  that  of  Louis-le-grand, 
tbe  course. of  philosophy  was  discontinued,  and  a  thesis 
substituted  in  its  place,  called  tbe  second  Robertine. 

As  to  the  fellowships,  they  were  granted  to  those  only 
among  tbe  Socii  who  had  not  forty  livres,  of  Pans  money, 
pcrannum^  either  from  benefices  or  paternal  inheritance; 
and  when  they  became  po^sesped  of  that  income,  they 
ceased  to.  he  fellows.  .  A  felloi^sbip.was  worth  about  hve 
sous  and  a  half  per  we^k,  and  was  held  t;en  years.  At 
tk^  end  e£  seven  years  all  who  held  tfaem  were  strictly 
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examined,  and  if  any  one  appeared  incapable  of  teaching, 
preaching,  or  b'eing  useful  to  the  public  in  some  other 
way,  he  wsm  deprived  of  his  fellowship.     Yet,  as  the 
founder  was  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  the  rich  from  his 
college,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  sought  to  inspire  them  with 
a  taste  for  learning,  and  to  revive  a  knowledge  of  the 
■ciences  among  the  clergy,  he  admitted  associates,  who 
were  not  fellows,  *^Socii  non  Bursales/*    These  were  sub- 
jecft  to  the  same  examinations  and  exercises  as  the  l^cn^ 
with  this  only  difference,  that  they  paid  five  sols  and  a  half 
weekly  to  the  bouse,  a  sum  eqnal  to  that  which  the  fellows 
leceived.    All  the  Socii  bore  and  still  bear  the  title  of 
^  Doctors  or    Bachelors  of  the   House  and   Society  of 
Sorbonne,'*  whereas  the  Hospites  have  only   the  appeU 
lation  of  ^*  Doctors  or  Bachelors  of  the  Bouse  of  Sor-^ 
bonne.''     Their  founder  ordered  that  every  thing  should 
be  managed  and  regulated  by  the  Sociif  and  that  there, 
should  be  neither  superior  nor.  principal  among  them. 
Accordingly  he  forbade  the  doctors  to  treat  the  bachelors 
as  pupik,  or  the  bachelors  to  treat  the  doctors  as  mastere,^ 
.whence  the  ancient  Sorbonists  used  to  say,  '^  We  do  not 
live  together  as  doctors  and  bachelors,  nor  as  masters  and 
j^upils ;  but  we  live  as  associates  and  equals.'*     In  conse- 
quence of  this  equality,  no  monk  of  whatever  order,  has 
at  any  time  been  admitted  ^'  Socius  of  Sorbonne ;''  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whoever  is  re- 
ceived into  the  society   takes  an   oath  on   the  gospels, 
*<  That  he  has  no  intention  of  entering  any  society  or 
secular  congregation,  the  members  of  which  live  in  con^* 
mon  Under  the  direction  of  one  superior,  and  that  if  after 
being  admitted  into  the  society  of  Sorbonne»  he  sboyld 
change  his  mind,  and  enter  any  such  other  community,  h^ 
wili-acknowledge  himself  from  that  time,  and  by  this  sioglef 
act,  to  have  forfeited  all  privileges  of  the  soci€^ty,.as  weU 
active  as  passive,  and  that  he  will  neither  do.  nor  under* 
take  any  thing  contrary  to  the  present  regulation/*     Hcn*- 
bert  de  Sorbonne  permitted  the  doctors  and  baqhelors  to- 
take  poor  scholars,  -  whom  he  wished  to  receive  betiefit 
from  bis  bouse ;  and  great  numbers  of  tliese  poor  schplars 
proved  v^ry  eminent  men.     The  first  professors  in  the  Sor« 
bonne  were  William  de  Saint  Amour,  Odon  de  Douai, 
Gerard  de   Rheims,   Laurence    the   Eaglishmau,    Gerard 
d-Abbeville,  &c.    They  taught  theology  gratisy  according  to 
th^  founder's  intention ;  and  from  1253^  to  the  revdlu^on,- 
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kheve  have  been  aWays  six  professors  at  least,  who  gave 
lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  that  scienee  gratis^ 
even  before  the  divinity  professorships  were  established. 
Fellowships  were  given  to  the  poor  professors,  that  is,  to 
^hose  whose  incomes  did  not  amount  to  forty  livres;  but  it 
appears  from  the  registers  of  the  Sorbonne^  that  the  first 
professors  above  mentioned,  were  very  rich,  consequently 
they  were  not  fellows.  Robert  de  Sorbonne  ordered  that 
there  should  always  be  some  doctors  in  his  college  who  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  study  of  morality  and  casuistry; 
whence  the  Sorbonne  has  been  consulted  on  such  points 
ever  since  bis  time  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
appointed  diB'erent  offices  for  the  government  of  his  coU 
Jege.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Proviseur^  who  was  always 
chosen  from  among  the  most  eminent  persons.  Next  to 
faim  is  the  Prieux,  chosen  from  the  Socii  bachelors,  who 
presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  society,  at  the  Sobertine 
acts,  at  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  af  meals,  and 
at  the  Sorhoniques,  or  acts  of  the  licentiates/  for  which  h« 
fixed  the  day ;  he  also  made  two  public  speeches,  one  at 
the  first,  the  other  at  the  last  of  these.  The  keys  of  the 
gate  were  delivered  up  to  him  every  night,  and  he  was  the 
first  person  to  sign  all  the  acts.  The  other  offices  are  those 
of  "  Senieur,  Conscripteur,  Procureurs,  Professors,  Libra-f 
rlan,  &c.'*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sor«^ 
bonne,  froYn  its  foundation,  contained  thirty-six  apartments, 
and  it  was  doubtless  in  conformity  to  this  first  plan  that  na 
moreivere  added  when  cardinal  Richelieu  rebuilt  it  in  the 
jiresent  mt^goificent  style^  One,  however,  was  afterwards 
added,  making  thirty-seven,  constantly  occupied  by  as 
many  doctors  and  bachelors.  After  Robert  de  Sorbonne 
had  founded  his  divinity  college,  he  obtained  a  confirma^ 
iron  of  it  from  the  pope,  and  it  w%s  authorized  by  letten 
patent  from  St.  Louis,  who  had  before  given  him,  or  ex«  ^ 
chttfiged  with  him,  some  houses  necessary  for  that  esta*  i 
blrshment  in  1256,  and  1258.*  He  then  devoted  himself  to 
the  prothotion  of  learning  and  piety  in  his  college,  and 
with  success,  for  it  soon  produced  such  excellent  scbolart . 
as  spt'ead  its  fame  throughout  Europe.  Legacies  and  do* 
'  nations  now  flowed  in  from  every  quarter,  which  enabled 
the  Sorbonists  to  study  at  their  ease.  The  founder  had 
always  a  particular  partiality  for  those  tvho  were  poor,  for 
aitbo'ugh  his  society  contained  some  very  rich  doctors,  a* 
appears  from  th«  registers  and  other  monuments  remaining 
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in  the  archr^es  of  the  Sorbonne,  yet  fais  estabtishqicnt  bad 
$he  poor  principally  in  view,  the  greatest  part  of  its  rere* 
jiues  being  appropriated  to  their  studies  and  maintefiance. 
He  would  even  have  his  college  called  *^  the  House  of  th^ 
Poor/*  which  gare  rise  to  the  forai  used  by  the  Skkrbonne 
bachelors,  when  they  appear  as  respondents,  or  noaintaiii 
theses  in  quality  of  Antique ;  and  hence  also  we  read  on 
tnany  MSS.  that  they  belong  to  the  *<  Psuvres  Maltres  de 
Sorbonne.*'  The  founder,  not  satisfied  with  providing  saf-< 
iicient  revenues  for  his  college,  took  great  pains  to  esta- 
blish a  library.  From  the  ancient  catalogue  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  library  drawn  up  in  1289  and  1290,  it  appears  to 
have  consisted  at  that  tinoe  of  above  a  thousand  volumes  ; 
but  the  collection  increased  so  fast,  that  a  new  catalogue 
became  necessary  two  years  after,  i.  e,  in  1292,  and  again 
in  1338,  at  which  time  the  Sorbonne  library  was  perhaps 
the  finest  in  France.  All  the  books  of  whatever  value  were 
chained  to  the  shelves,  and  accurately  ranged  according  to 
iheir  subjects,  beginning  with  grammar,  the  belles  lettres, 
&c.  The  catatogues  are  made  in  the  same  manner,'  and 
the  price  of  each  book  is  marked  in  them.  These  M8S^ 
are  still  in  the  house.  Robert  de  Sorbonne  (very  dfffer- 
tfnt  from  other  founders,  who  begin  by  laying  down  rules^ 
And  then  make  it  their  whole  care  to  enforce  the  observ^^ 
ance  of  them,)  did  not  attempt  to  settle  any  statutes  till 
)i6  had  governed  his  college  above  eighteen  years,  and 
then  prescribed  only  such  customs  as  he  had  before  esta-r 
blisbed,  and  of '\^htch  the  utility  and  wisdom  were  conBnned 
Co  him  by  long  experience.  Hence  it  is  that  no  attempt 
towards  reformation  or  change  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
Sorbonne ;  all  proceeds  according  to  the  ancient  methods 
and  rules,  and  the  e:sperience  of  five  centuries  has  proved 
that  the  constitution  of  that  house  is  welt  adapted  to  its 
porp06es,  and  none  of  the  French  colleges  since  founded 
have  sbpport?ed  themselves  in  so  much  regularity  and  splen- 
dour. Robert  de  Sorbonne  having  firmly  established  his 
^ciety  for  theological  studies,  added  to  it  a  coHege  for 
polite  literature  and  phiiosopby.  For  this  purpose  he 
bought  of  Willialm  de  Cambrai,  canon  of  S.  Jean  de  Mas- 
iienne,  a  house  nearnhe  Sofbonne,  and  there  founded  the 
college  de  Cahiy  in  1271.  This  college,  which  was  also 
called  *^  the  little  Sorbonne,'*  became  very  celebrated  by 
the  .great  men  who  were  educated  there,  and  subsisted  till 
1636,  when  it  waa  demolished  by  cardinal  Richelieu's  order, 
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aa4  the  .cbaipel  of  tbe  Sorboone  bvilt  upon  the  same  spot 
The  cardioal  bad^  bo^everi  engaged  to  erect  another,  which 
should. belong  equally  to  the  house,,  and  be  contiguous  to 
it  I  but  his  death  put  a  stop  to  this  plan  :  and  to  fulfil  his 
|irofnise  to  some  degr^,  the  lauiily  of  Richelieu  united  the 
college  du  Plesftis  to.  the  Sorbonxie  in  1648.  Robert  de 
'Sorbonae .  had  been  canon  of  Paris  from  1258,  and  be- 
4same  so  iseii^brated  as  lo  be  fre(}uently  consulted  even  by 

^fprinces,  atid  chosen  for  their  arbiter  on  some  important 
oopasions^  He  bequeatlied  all  his  property,  which  was 
very  constderable,  to  tbe  society  of  Sorbonne,  and  died  at 
Pasis,  August  13,  1274,  aged  seventy-three,  leaving  several 
jnrorks  in  Latin.  .  The  principal  are,  a  treatise  on  ^<  Con* 
meiicfii**  another  .on  <*  Confession,''  and  '^  The  Way  to 
Pacadis^'-  all  whit:h  are  printed  in  the  *^  Bibl.  Patrum.'* 
ije  wrote  also  other  things,,  which  remajn  in  MS.  in  the 

Jibcary.     Tbe  houi^eaod  society  of  Sorbonne  is  one  of  the 

'four  parts  of  tbe  faculty  of  tbeology  at  Paris,  but  has  ita 
peculiar  revenues,  statutes,  assemblies,  and  prerogatives.  * 
SOSIGCNE^,  an  Egyptian  mathemalticianj  whose  prio- 
feipal  studies  were  chronology  and  the.  mathematics  in  ge«> 
oeral,  and  who  Nourished  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csssar,  is  re- 
)>resefited  as  well  versed  in  the  mathematics  and  astronomy 
e£  the  ancients ;  particularly  of  those  celebrated  matbema* 
tJciaiig,  Thales,  Archimedes,  Hipparchus,  Calippus,  and 
many  others^,  who  had  undertaken  to  determine,  the  quan-* 
tity  of  tbe  solar  year;  which  they  had  ascertained,  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  one  can  w,eU  imagine  they  could^ 
with  instruraeots  so  very  imperfect;  as  may  appear  by  re- 
jference  to.PMdJomy*^  Alinagest.  It  seems  Sosigenes  made 
gr^t  improvements,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  being  able  to 

,demon»trate  the  certainty  of  his  discoveriea;  by  which 
means  he  .becaoae  popular,  and.  obtained  repute  with  those 
who  bad  a  genius  to  understand  and  ^relish  such  inquiries. 
Hence  he  was i  sent  for  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  being  con- 
vinced, of  bis  capacity,  easployed  him  in  reforming  the 

rOalendar ;  ^nd  it  was  he  who  formed  the  Julian  year,  which 
begins  45  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  His  other  works 
Hre  4ost  since  that  period*  ^ 

>  SOTO  (DoMmic),  a  learned  Dominican,  of  great  fame 
under  the  eaiperor.  (sharks  V*  was  born  at  Segovia  in  1494* 
Hia- father^  wjio  was  a  gardener,  would^  have  bred  him  to 

}  Diet.  Hut  de  L'Avocat.        *  BuUon'b  Dibt-^Fli^ii  Nat.  Hiit.— Bnicker. 
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hit  avn  professions  but  having  leanied  to  write  and  read, 
be  went  to  a  small  town  oseer  8egom^  wbeve  b^  perfoiwed 
the  office  of  sacristan.  By  persevering io  st^dy^  befitted 
bimself  for  tbe  university  .of  Alcala,  and  prcaoeeded  {roail 
tbeace  to  Paris.  It  was  after  bis  retnrti  into  Spaio  tbatfae 
becaoae  a  Dooiinican,  and  appeared  witb  great  distiectioA 
ID  tbe  uoiversity  of  Salananca.  His  repetation  waa  now  so 
bigbytbat  be  was  obosen  by  the  emperor  Cbarles  V«  aa 
arbitrator  in  some  important  disputes,  and  appointed,  im 
1S45  bis  first  theologian  at  tbe  tonncil  of  Trent  Iw  that 
asseoobly  be  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  esteemedmetn* 
bers.  He  spoke  frequently,  and  took  tbe  charge  of  lorm** 
ipg  the  decrees  from  the  decisions  which  had  paasedk 
Every  x)ne  was  fond  of  consulting  bini,  and  dlis  peeuhar 
di3tinction.  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  were  more 
than  fifty  bishops,  and  other  theologians,  of  the  same-order 
io  the  assembly,  ile  refused  tbebisfaopricxif  Segovia,  and 
though  be  had. not  been  able  to  decline  the  appointment  of 
confessor  to  Charles  V.  he  resigned  it  as  soon  aa  he  eoul4 
with  propriety.  He  died  in  1560,  at  the  age.af  sixty-aix. 
He  published,  1«  two  books  *^on  Nature,  and  on  Gkrace^'* 
Parij^y  1549,  4to,  and  dedicated,  them  to  thefsthers  of  the 
council.  2.  '^  Commentaries  on  tbeEpbtle  to.the  Romans,^' 
13dQ,  folio.  3.  ^<  Commentaries,  on  tbe  Master  of  Seii'* 
tenets,"  folio.  4.  '^Dejustitia  et  jure,'.'  tnOitreatises^  ia 
foUo*  5*  ^<  De  legeedia  secretis,"  8vo.  §.  *-*  De  panpemm 
causa.'*  7 .  '^  Decavendo  juramentorum  abiiso."  S.  ^  Apo« 
logia  cQRtca  Ambrosiom  Catharfnum,"  &c*  ^ 

■SOTO  (JP£T£r),  a  contemponary  of  tbe  preeeding,  but 
moi;e  fconnectfd  witb  this  country,  was  .born^  at  Cordova^ 
and  eduj^ated  among  tbe  Dominioans  of  SeJamanea»  Hav- 
ing distiuguiabed  bimself  in  tbe  duties  of  the  eloiater,  and 
m^de  an.  equal  progress  in  leani'mg,  espeeially  divinity  .and 
the  s^Lcred.  languages^  he  was^ called  to  court,  and  wa^suc-^ 
cessavt^iy  confessor  to  the  king  of  Spaing  and  to  Gbaries  Y\ 
of  .Germany,  wbo  employed  him  to  wnle  against  the  Lu-^ 
th^i^ans.  When.  Pbilip  o£  Spadn  married  our  queen  Mary, 
Suto  was  one  of  those  Spaausb  divines  vbo  attended  him  to 
England,  and  settled  at  OxCord,  where  be^vras  pro£aasor  of 
divinity,  and  sometimes  read  a  Hebrew,  lectaire,  as.  Wood 
ffupposes,  for  Dr.  Bruerne,  the  Hebrtw /psolessoiv'  This 
occurred  in  1556 ;  and,  tbe  year  before,  Soto  bad  been  in* 
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corporated  •  D«  IX  ^  in  this  univenity.  After  tlie  detdi  of 
qaeftD  Mary^  be  was  called  to  the  goqaciI  of  Trent,  where 
te  died  in  April  16^$.  I]«  published  '^Itismntiones  Chris« 
tiansB,"  i  548|  and  '«ome  other  works  of  the  coBtrbversisl 
kind  against  John  Brentius,  or  Brent  Oodd  says  be  was 
a  sealotis  assertor  of  cbnccb  discipline^  a»  'appears  by  a 
letter  which  be  wrote  to  pope  Pius  IV.  in  his  last  sickness^ 
in  which  he  insists  that  the  residence  of  bishops  should  be 
'  declared  d^  jure  divine. ' 

I  SOTWELL,  SOTWELLUS,  b«t  properly  SOUTH- 
WELL (NATH^i^rifiL),  was  an  English  Jesuit  of  the  seren- 
teeath  century,  and  is  entitled  to  somenotiee,  as  one  of  the 
historians  of  his  order,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  his 
pwoy  life.  Being  employed  to  write  the  lives  of  eminent 
authors  anong  the  Jesuits,  he  carried  on  the  plan  of  Rir^ 
badeneiraand  Alegambe  dowii  to  his  own  times,  that  is,  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  improved  edi^ 
tion  was  pfiblished  under  the  title  of  ^^  Bibliotfaeca  serip« 
torom  sociieiatis  Jesu,  opus  inchoatum  i  R.  P.  Petro  Riba- 
deneira,  et  productum  ad  annum  1609 :  continuatum  i 
Pbilifipo  Alegambe  ad  annum  1643;  recognitum,  et  pro* 
diictum  ad  annum  1675,  si  Nathanaelo  Sotwello,"  Roime, 
1676^  fol;  This  is,  of  course,  reckoned  the  best  edition  of 
this  <:oUectioa  of  biography,  but  some  prefer  that  of  Ale« 
gao^be,  on  account  of  its  superior  correctness^ ' 

SOIJCHAI  (Jean  Baptiste),  a  French  writer  who  died 
in  1746,  at  the  age  of  6fty.*nine,  was  born  at  Saint-Amand^ 
near  Venddme,  and  educated  by  an  uncle.  Removing  to 
Paris,  be  gained  the  applause  and  esteem  of  all  the  learned ; 
and  in  1720  was  eleeted  into  the  academy  of  inscriptions^ 
in  ^wbose  i  memmcs  bis  dissertations  make  a  distinguished 
figiare.  He  was  not  without  preierment  also,  being  canon 
of  Biodez^  counseilor.  to  the  king,  and  reader  and  professor 
of  eloq/uenoe  in  the  college  royal.  The  abb^  Souchat  is 
said  to  hsjve  formed  in  himself  the  rare  union  of  profound 
knowledge,  aod  elegant  manners.  He  wrote,  1.  a  French 
traiislation  of  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  entitled  ^'Essaissur 
les  Erreurs  Populaiires^"  2  vols.  ISmo.  2.  An  edition  of 
the  works  of  Pelisson^S  vols.  l2mo.  ^.  Remarks  on  d*An- 
dilly's  Joaephus,  in  the  edition  of  Paris,  1 744.  4.  An  edi- 
tion of  Bqileau's  .worius   1740,  2  vols.  4to.     5.  An  edition 
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•f  tbe  ^  Aftrea**  of  Honors  d*Urfi$,  in  wUch  the  language 
i%  modmnkizedf  and  the  obovertatioM  abridged,  1733,  10 
Tolt.  12ino.  6.  Aa  editioh  of  '*  Autoniut,"  in  4to,  witk 
Aopioits  nolet,  7.  Tbe  distenatioDt  above-mentioned  in 
the  Memoirs  of  tbe  Academy. ' 

80UFFLOT  (James  Germain),  an  architect  very  fa«. 
moot  in  France,  particolarly  for  hts  plan  of  tbe  beautiful 
eburob  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Piiris,  was  bom  in  1713,  at 
Treoci  near  Auxerre.  His  family  was  engaged  in  com* 
nierce,  but  be  very  early  shewed  a  strong  disposition  ifor 
the  aru,  and  partieularly  for  architecture.  It  is  related  of 
liim,  as  of  our  countryman  Smeaton,  that,  from  his  earliest 
childfaood,  be  was  more  delighted  by  attending  to  worii<- 
men  than  any  other  amusement ;  and,  like  him,  was  ao 
strongly  directed  by  the  bent  of  bis  genius  to  the  profes- 
aion  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled,  as  to  frustrate  tlie 
wishes  of  bis  father  to  place  him  in  his  own«bustness.  Tbe 
father  of  Sooflot,  however,  did  not  yietd  to  bis  son's  in* 
dination,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  bis  home  in  order  to 
indttlge  it.  He  immediately,  with  a  small  stock  of  nxmey, 
dtt  out  for  luly,  but  paused  at  Lyons,  where,  by  working 
under  the  artists  of  that  place,  he  improved  at  once  his 
knowledge  and  his  finances.  He  then  visited  Rooie  and 
every  part  of  Italy.  Having  improved  himself  under  the 
best  artists, '  and  by  modelling  from  tbe  finest  antiques,  bis 
returned  to  France,  and  for  a  time  to  Lyons,  where  he 
bad  made  himself  beloved  in  his  former  visit  He  was  soon 
'employed  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  to  build  the  ex* 
change  and  the  hospital,  tbe  latter  of  which  edifices  ex<^ 
teoded  his  reputation  throughout  France.  Madame  Pom* 
pado4ir  beard  of  him,  and  having  obtained  for  her  brother 
the  place  of  director  of  tbe  royal  buildings,  &c*  engaged 
&HifHot  and  Cochin  to  attend  him  into  Italy.  Returning 
from  that  engagement,  be  quitted  Lyons,  and  establi^d 
himself  at  Paris ;  where  he  was  successively  comptroller  of 
the  buildings  of  Marii  and  the  Tuilleries,  member  of  the 
academies  of  architecture  and  painting,  knight  of  *th8  order 
of  St.  Michael,  and  lastly,  superintendant  of  the  royal 
boildings.  With  respect  to  the  dome  of  his  great  work,  tbe 
eburob  of  St.  Genevieve,  he  met  with  so  many  contnMlil:* 
tions,  and  so  much  opposition  excited  by  envy^  that  tJiough 
he  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  executing  i^  tliey 

'  »  Diet.  Hist. 
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threw  great  obstacles  in  his  wAy ;  tincl  are  thought  to  have 
•bortened  his  life  by  the  severe  vexation  he  experiettced  ^ 
from  them.     After  lar»guishing  for  two  years,  in  a  very 
infirm  state,  he  died  August  29,  1780,.  at  the  age  of  sixty* 
sev^n. 

Soufflot  was  much  beloved  by  his  relations  and  friends, 
who,  knowing  the  excellence  of  his  heart,  were  not  offended 
by  a  kind  of  warmth  and  roughness  of  character  which  was 
peculiar  to  him.  They  called  him  jociilariy  "  Le  bourru 
bienfaisant,'*  the  benevolent' humourist,  as  we  may  perhaps 
translate  it ;  from  the  title  of  a  comedy  then  fashionable. 
He  did  not  live  to  finish  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve ;  but, 
besides  the  buiidmgs  here  mentioned,  he  was  cortcerned 
in  many  others,  particularly  the  beautiful  theatre  at  Lyons.  * 
.  SOUTH  (Robert),  an  English  divine  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  but  of  very  inconsistent  character,  was*the  son  of 
a  merchant  in  Loudon,  and  born  at  Hackney,  in  Middle- 
sex, ieS3.  Be  was  educated  iii  Westminster-school,  under 
Dr.  Busby,  where  he  acquired  an  uncommon  share  of  gram- 
matical and  philological  learning.  In  1648  he  made  him- 
self remarkable  by  reading  the  Latin  prayers  in  the  sohool, 
on  the  day  in  which  king  Charles  was  beheaded,  and  pray- 
ing for  that  prince  by  name.  He  continued  four  years  at 
Westminster,  and  in  1651  was  elected  thence  student  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford.  He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1654  ;  and  the  same  year  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verses, 
•o  congratulate  the  protector  Cromwell  upon  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  Dutch.  They  were  published  ii^  a  col- 
lection of  poems  by  the  university.  -The  vear  after,  he 
published  another  Latin  poem,  entitled  **  Musica  Incan- 
tains ;  sive  Poema  exprimens  Musicse  vires  juvenerti  in  in- 
saniam  abigeutis,  et  Musici  inde  periculum.'*  This  was  at 
that  time  highly  applauded  for  the  beauty  of  the  language, 
and  was  printed  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fell ;  but  it  is  said 
that  I)r.  South,  to  his  dying  day,  regretted  the  publication 
of  It,  as  a  juvenile  and  trifling  performance.  He  com- 
menced M.  A.  in  June  1657,  after  performing  all  the  pre- 
paratory exercises  for  it  with  the  highest  applause,  and 
such  wit  and  humour,  as  justly  entitled  him  to  represent  the 
TVrrip  Fdms^  in  which  character  he  spoli^e  the  usual  speech 
at  the  celebration  of  the  act  the  same  year.  He  preached 
frequently,  and  (as  Wood  thinks)  without  any  orders.    H# 
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appearedf  at  St.  Mary%  the  great  champion  for  Calvinism 
against  Socinianism  and  Arniinianism ;  and  his  behaviour 
was  sach,  and  bis  talents  esteemed  so  exceedingly  useful 
and  serviceable^  that  the  b^ads  of  that  party  were  consi^ 
dering  bow  to  give  proper  encouragement  and  propor^ 
tionable  preferment  to  so  hopeful  a  convert.  In  the  mean 
time  the  protector  Cromweli  died  ;  and  tfaeui  the  presby*^ 
terians  prevailing  over  tbe  independents,  South  sided  with 
them.  He  began  to  contemn,  and  \t\  a  manner  to  defy, 
tbe  dean  of  his  college,  Dr.  Owen,  who  was  reckoned  the 
head  of  the  independent  party ;  upon  which  tbe  doctor 
plainly  told  him,  that  he  was  one  who  ^*  sate  in  the  seat  of 
the  siiQrnful.'*  The  author  of  the  memoirs  of  South*s  life 
tells  us,  that  he  was  admitted  into  boly  orders  according  to 
ibe  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  in  1658. 
|n  July  1659,  he  preached  the  assize-sermon  at  Oxford,  In 
which  he  inveighed  vehemently  against  tbe  independents; 
and  by  this  greatly  pleased  the  presbyterians,  who  made 
him  their  acknowledgments.  The  same  year,  when  it  wa$ 
visible  that  tbe  king  would  be  restored,  he  apj)eared  some- 
what irresolute,  yet  was  still  reckoned  a  member  of  *' the  fa« 
natic  ordinary/'  as  Wood  expresses  it ;  but,  as  bis  majesty^a 
restoration  approached,  he  began  to  exercise  bis  putpit- 
talents,  which  were  very  great,  as  piqcb  against  tbe  pres-? 
byterians,  as  he  bad  done  before  against  tbe  independents. 
Such  was  tbe  conduct  and  behaviour  of  this  celebrated  di- 
vine in  tbe  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  it  is  described  by  hia 
contemporary  in  the  university,  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  ;  and 
if  Wood  was  not  unreasonably  prejudiced  against  him,  he 
iS)  doubtless,  to  be  classed  among  those  time-servers,  who 
km>w  no  better  vise  of  the  gceat  abilities  God  has  given 
them,  than  to  obtain  the  favour  of  thos^  who  can  reward 
them  best  ** 

He  seems  to  have  proceeded  as  be  bad  begun ;  that  is^ 
he  pushed  himself  on  by  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the 
powers  that  were;  and  he  did  not  succeed  amiss.  Oh' 
Aug.  10,  166Q,  be  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the  univer<r 

*  Wood'f  dtsfike  of  South  is  said  to  that  *<  if  he  coa!d  not  make  wtier,  he 

have  been  occaMoned  by  an  ill-timed  must  make  earth.**      Anthony  imme« 

tvittieisD^  of  tbe  latter.    Wood  Mie  day  diately  weat  btmet  and  wrote  8With*a 

complained  to  Dr.  $outb  of  a  disorder  Jife,  in  wbiob,  hQwever»  altbovsJ)  .(he. 

with  wbicb  he  was  much  afflicted,  and  colouring  be  harsh,  the  principal  facts, 

«}itcb  terminated  in  bis  death,  vis.  a  we  are  afraid,  have  not  been  iQiifihh 

»up|NresfiioB  af  urioe.    Sauth  ioid  him  miarepfefeated. 
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slty  *,  tod  at  the  same  time  "  tuggc^d  hai*d/'  isays  Wood, 
^^  such  was  the  high  conceit  of  bis  worthy  to  be  canon  of 
Christcburch,  as  belonging  to  that  office.;  but  was  kept 
back  by  the  endeavours  of  the  dean.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
content to  him ;  and  not  being  able  to  conceal  it,  he  cla- 
moured at  it,  and  shewed  much  passion  in  his  sermons  till 
he  could  get  preferment|^  which  made  them  therefore  fre- 
quented by  the  generality,  though  shunned  by  some.  This 
person,  though  he  was  a  junior  master,  and  had  never  suf- 
/  fered  for  the  royal  cause,  yet  so  great  was  his  conceit,  or 
so  blinded  he  was  with  ambition,  that  be  thought  he  could 
never  be  enough  loaded  with  preferment;  while  others, 
who  had  suffered  much,  and  had  been  reduced  to  a  bit  of 
bread  for  his  majesty^s  cause,  could  get  nothing.^'  Souths 
talents,  however,  might  be  of  use,  and  were  not  to  be 
neglected ;  and  these,  together  with  his  ardent  zeal,  which 
he  was  ever  ready  to  exert  on  all  occasions,  recommended 
him  effectually  to  notice  and  preferment.  In  1661  he  be- 
came domestic  chaplain'  to  lord  Clarendon,  chancellor  of 
England,  and  of  the  university  of  Oxford;  aqd,  in  March 
16*63,  was  installed  prebendary  of  Westminster.  On  Oc* 
tober  the  1st  following,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
t).  D!  ;  but  this,  as  Wood  relates,  not  without  some  com- 
motion in  the  university.  "  Letters  were  sent  by  lord  Cla- 
rendon, in  behalf  of  his  chaplain  South,  who  was  therein, 
recommended  to  the  doctorate :  but  isome  were  so  offended. 
On  account  of  certain  prejudices  against  South,  whonfl  they 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  time-server,  that  they  stiffly  denied 
the  passing  of  these  letters  in  convocation.''  A  tumtilt; 
arose,  and  they  proceeded  to  a  scrutiny ;  after  which  th« 
senior  proctor,  Nathaniel  Crew,  fellow  of  Lincoln-college^ 
s^nd  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  did  ('^  according  to  his 
usual  perfidy,  which,"  says  Wood,  "  he  frequently  exercised 
in  his  office ;  for  he  was  born  and  bred  a  presbyterian") 
pronounce  him  passed  by  the  major  part  of  the  house  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  by  the  double  presentation  of  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  Savilian  professor  of  geometry,  he  was  firs* 
admitted  bachelor,  then  doctor  of  divinity. 

Afterwards  be  had  a  sinecure  in  Wales  bestowed  Upon 

<  *■  Wtiik  pnblie  oritor,  it  fell  to  bim  biinc  bellicostssimiiin" — ^that  knoment 
to  present  an  officer  of  note  to  the  uni-  some  accident  obliged  the  great  war- 
rttnitf  for  An  honorary  degree.  On  riur  tj  turn  about  uninspected ly,  and 
this  •ccBsion  h«  began  'in  the  osual  Sooth  iniDiediately  went  on,  *' qui  nun- 
style  of  address  to  the  vice-chancellor,  quarn  antea  tergirersatos  est."  Oeat. 
f  roctord,  fcc.  "  PraBseoto  fobis^  Tirun  Mag.  LI  IT.  p.  464. 
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him  by  bis  patroa  the  earl  of  Clart odon ;  and,  ^xh^%^%tVB 
retirement  into  France  in  1867,  became  chaplain  to  James 
duke  of  York.  In  IGTO,  be  was  made  canon  of  Christ 
church.  Oxfords'  In  1676»  he  attended  as  chaf>lain  Lau^ 
rence  Hyde,  esq.  ambassador  extraordinary  to  tlie  king  o| 
Poland  ;  of  which  journey  be  gave  an  account,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Edward  Poc;ock,  dated  from  Dantzlck  the  16th  of 
Dec.  1677  ;  whjch  is  printed  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  his  Life." 
In  1678^  he  was  nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster  to  the  rectory  of  hitp  in  Oxfordshire ;  at^d,  in 
168Q,  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  that  church,  as  he  did  after*** 
wards  the  rectory*house.  He  aUo  allowed  an  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  to  his  curate,  and  t^xpended  the  rest  in 
educating  and  apprenticing  the  poorer  children  of  the  pa« 
rish.  In  16^1  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  example  of  ac^ 
commodating  hiji  principles  to  those  of  the  times*  Being 
now  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  he  preached 
before  his  majesty  upon  these  words,  '^  The  lot  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  but  the  disposing  of  it  is  of  the  Lord.'^  In  this 
sermon  he  introduced  three  remarkable  instances  of  unex* 
pected  advancements,  those  of  Agathocles,  Massaniello, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Of  the  latter  he  says,  ^^  And  who 
that  had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Crom* 
well,  first  entering  the  parliament  house  with  a  threadbare 
torn  cloak,  greas}'  hat  (perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for), 
could  have  suspected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banishment  oi 
another,  ascend  the  throne  V^  At  this,  the  king  is  said  ta 
have  fallen  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  turning  to  Dr. 
South's  patron,  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde,  now  created  lord  Ro^^ 
Chester,  said,  "  Odds  fish.  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  he  a 
bishop,  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next 
death!'*    . 

Wood  observes,  that  Dr.  South,  notwithstanding  his  va* 
rious  preferments,  lived  upon  none  of  them;  but  upon  his 
temporal  estate  at  Caversbam  near  Reading,  and,  as  the 
people  of  Oxford  imagined,  in  a  discontented. and  c)amo« 
rous  condition  for  want  of  n>ore.  They  were  mistaken^, 
however,  if  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  is  to  be 
depended  on,  who  tells  us,  that  he  refused  several  offers 
of  bishoprics,  as  likewise  that  of  an  archbishopric  in  Irife- 
land,  which  was  made  him  in  James  the  .Second's  reign,  by, 
his  patron  the  earl  of  Rochester,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom.     But  this  was  only  rumour;  and  there  is  Ut- 
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tie  reason  to  suppose  that  it  bad  anyfotnidation.  Soutb*« 
nature  and  temper  were  violent,  domineering,  and  intrac* 
table  to  the  last  degree ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
his  patrons  might  not  think  it  expedient  to  raise  him  highei^ 
and  by  that  means  invest  him  with  more  power  than  he  was 
likely  to  use  with  discretion.  There  is  a  particular  redord^ 
ed,  which  shewis,  that  they  were  no  strangers  to  his  nature* 
The  earl  of  Rochester,  being  solicited  by  James  II.  to  change 
his  religion,  agreed  to  be  present  at  a  dispute  between  two 
divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  two  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  to  abide  by  the  result  of  it.  The  king  nomi- 
nated two  for  the  Popish  side,  the  earl  two  for  the  Pl^test^ 
ant,  one  of  whom  was  South ;  to  i^hotn  the  king  objected, 
saying,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  choice  of  South,  who 
instead  of  arguments  would  bring  railing  accusations,  and 
had  not  temper  to  go  through  a  disj^ute  that  requiried  the 
greatest  attention  and  calmness  :  upon  which  Dr.  PaCrick, 
Sien  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  mitiister  of  St.  PauPs,  Co* 
Tent  garden,  was  chosen  in  bis  stead. 

After  the  revolution,  South  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  majesties ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  excused  him- 
sel:f  from  accepting  a  great  dignity  in  the  church,  vacated 
by  a  refusal  of  those  oaths.  Bishop  Ken  net  ^ays,  that  at 
first  he  made  a  demur  about  submitting  to  the  revolution, 
and  thought  himself  deceived  by  Dr. 'Sherlock,  *^  which  was 
the  true  foundation  of  the  bitter  difference  in  writing  about 
the  Trinity.'*  Whatever  the  caiise,  Dr.  South,  in  4693^ 
published  **  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Sherlock's  book,  enti- 
tled, « A  vindication  of  the  Holy  and  ever  Blessed  Trioity,^ 
&c.  together  with  a  more  necessary  vindication  of  that  sa* 
cfed'and  prime  article  of  the  Christian  faith  from  his  new 
notions  and  false  explications  of  it:  humbly  offered  to  hi^ 
admirers,  and  to  himself  the  chief  of  them,''  1693,  4to* 
Sherlock  having  published  in  1694  a  ^^  Defence^'  of  him- 
self against  these  Animadversions,  South  replied,  in  a  book 
entitled,  **  Tritheism  charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  new 
notion  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  charge  made  good  in  an 
answer  to^the  Defence,"  &c.  This  was  a  sharp  contest, 
and  men  of  great  note  espoused  the  cause  of  each ;  though 
the  cause  of  each,  as  is  curious  to  observe,  was  not  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy,  which  lay  betweet)  them  both  :  for  if 
Sherlock  ran  into  Tritheism,  and  made  three  substances  ay 
well  as  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  South  on  the -Other 
hand  leaned  to  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,.  wiiich,  destroying 
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;t]|0  uipUtip^MMm^i  mipposcd  only  one  sofcMuee  whb 
jomelbipg ;  lik«  timemodet.  Tbe  victory^  neffeitbcieis^ 
WM  .adjudgeil  io  South  iB.iin«strftordi«try  BMiiHier  et  Ox-^ 
ford,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  tbe  hie  of  Sherlock  ^ 
£(Nr  Mr.  Bingbum  of  UniTersity  oMeffgCj  having  fallen  in 
with  Sberiock'3  QQtioB«y  and  asscned  in  a  tefmon  before 
the  university^  .tba(.  f*  there  were  three  infinite  distinct 
minds  and  substances  in  the  Trinity,  and  also  that  tbe  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity  are  three  distinct  minds  or  spirits 
and  three  individual  substances,  was  censured  by  a  solemn 
decree  there  in  convocation :  wherein  tbey}udge,  declare, 
and  determine  the  aforesaid  words,  lately  delivered  in  the 
said  sermon,  to  be  <^  false,  impious,  heretical,  and  con« 
traiy  to  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  cfaorch  of  England.*'  But  dm 
degree  rather  irritated,  than  composed  the  differences;  mid- 
at  length  tbe  king  interposed  his  authority,  by  directions  to 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,,  that  no  preacher  udmtsoever 
in  his  sermon  or  lecture,  should  prevome  to  preach  any 
other  doctrine  concerning  the  blessed  Tmtty,  than  wfaM 
was  cop^inedin  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  agreeable 
to  the  three  Creeds  and  thirty-oiae  Arliciei  of  ^religion; 
This  put  .an  end  to  tbe  controversy;  though  'ViM  till*  after 
bot^  th^  dispiMntSi  together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Bmrnet, 
mai^ter  of  tbe  Charter-house,  bad  been  ridiculed-tn  a  well- 
kaown  bsiUad,  called  ^^  The  Battle  Royal."  Bwmet  about 
the  same  time  bad  ridiculed,  in  bis  ^'  Arcbseologia  Pbilo-* 
sopbicil,"  the  literal  account  of  the  creation  and  iisll  of 
man,  as  U.  standi  in  tbe  beginning  of  Genesis ;  and  thia 
being  thought  heterodox  and  profane,  exposed  him  to  the 
lash  upon  the  present  occasion. 

^  During  tbe  greatest  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  South 
was  in  a  state  of  inactivity;  and,  the  infirrmities  of  old  age 
growing  fast  upon  him,  be  performed  very  little  of  tbe  duty 
of  bis  ministerial  function,  otherwise  than  by  attending 
^ivine  service  at  Westminster  abbey.  Yet  when  there  was 
any  alarm  about  the  church's  danger,  none  shewed  greater 
activity;  nor  bad  Sacheverell  in  1710  a  more  strenuous 
advocate.  He  bad  from  time  to  time  given  bis  sermons  to 
tbe  poblic;  and,  in  1715,  he  published  a  fourth  volume, 
which  be  dedicated  to  the  eight  hon.  William  Bromley,  esq. 
"  some  time  speaker  to  the  Hon.  House  of  Commons,  and 
^fter  that  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  her  Majesty  Qneea 
Axyj^e,  qf  ev€r  blcssei  memory^^*  He  died  aged  eighty*' 
three,  July  8, 1716 ;  and  was  interred  with  great  solemnity. 


so  U  T  H,  Ml 

in  Wesupaipsler  *aMey,  wfaem  a  oi^Qtitoaiit  it  erected  !• 
faioni,  wiib  an  ioscriptmi  ii(>on  it^ .  He  ^vm  ■«  ma»  of  ver|^ 
uncQcnoKM%«i»iUl;ies4iid  atum«a«iiu$  of  jiidgiueni,  wtt|  and 
learniitg  equaUy -great.  There  is  as  fiiueb  wit  in  tiis  ser* 
monsy  HS  there  ift  gCM»d  sense  and  iearnifiig,  well  combined 
and  sifofi^y  set  forth  :  and  there  is  yet  mare  ill  huiiH>u^, 
spleen,  ai>d  .saitire.  ttis  wk  indeed  was  bis  bane,  for  be 
never  could  repress  U  on  tb^  oiost  soleaitn  occasions,  and 
pneacbiog  may  surely  be  reelcofied  one  of  tbosei  Of  this 
beseems  to  have  been  sensible  himself;  for  wbon  Sherlock 
acoused  bioi  of  employiog  wit  in  a  controversy  on  the  Tri^ 
nity,  Souths  im  bis  reply,  4>beer¥ed  that,  ^^  bad  it  pleased 
•God  to  hai^  made  bim  (Dr.  &herlo6^)  a  wit,  be  wished  to 
kuom  what  be  wwM  have  dene*?  However  admirable^ 
tbeie  was  certainly  nethiag  amiable  iii  Ms  «iat«re :  for  ft  is 
'doipg  biia  no  injMiti^e  to  say,  that  be  was  sour,  movose^ 
peeviab,  qiiaf»eba«»ei  kiteteram,  aad  ^ilforgiv^ing;  and^ 
bad  eot  bis  seal  for  rdigion  served  for  the  tiose  to  cover  a 
QmltiMide  of  miwal  impieffectioiiSy  all  bis  parte  a«id  learnkig 
could  oot  baveeei^tefied  bian  from  the  imputation  of  being 
but  to  iudiflierefit  kind  of  man* 

His  sermoas  have  been  often  printed  in  6  vols.  ^vo.  In 
1717,  bis  ^^  Opera  Post hu ma  Latina/*  consisting  of  ora- 
tioBs  and  poesns ;  and  bis  '^  Posthumous  Works*'  in  English^ 
containing  tlMPee  sermoiis,  an  account  of  bis  travels  into 
Poland,  memoicsof  bis  life,  and^eopy'of  his  will;  v^re 
published  in  2  vols,  ivo;  By  this  wilt,  as- well  as  his  gene*^ 
ral  condoec  in  life,  h  ap|>ears  tbAt  coveteusness  was  nbt  td 
be  enumerated  among  bis  failingfs.  Hi*  foft^ne  he  beHowed 
liberally  on  the  church,  the  clefgy,  and  the  poor.^ 

SOUTHERN  (Thomas),  an  English  dramatic  writer, 
who  has  been  very  improperly-admitted  by  Wood  into  the 
<<  Atbensa  Oxoaienses,"  and  gilosaly  misr^pfesetited  in 
every  particular,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  l'659>  and  was  ad- 

*  On  one  occasion,  it  is  ssid,  ihsX  .  .ImvitbiQf  HiatypuwiUoHaiMircqvbs 

irb^n  preacliing  before  king  Charles  U.  so  loud,  lest  vou  should  awaken  his 

and  his  courtiers,  he  perceiTeO  in  the  majesty  i"  and  theii  caliiily  confcinaed 

middle  of  hie  »ser»oD  tlial  ati^ep  hmi  h/n'dhoomm.    Olliis  general  psieaoh* 

taken  posfessioa   of   lome  of  them,  in^i  btahop  Kenoet  say«,  "  He  laboiMir 

Stopping,  and  changing  the  tone  of  hia  ed  very  much  to  compose  hia  sermons. 

Voice,  Yvs  called  three  timea  to  lord  Midsd  tite  pulpit  ^worked  op  hia  body 

Jjaoderdaie,  nod  when  litt  bad  awaken-  when  ho  casnevto  a  piece  of  wit»  or  miV 

fd  him,  "  My  lord,"  said  South,  '*  I  notable  saying."    Kennett^s  MSS.  in 

fUn  sorry  to  ioierropt  your  repose,  bat  Brit.  Museuni. 

1  Life  prefixed  to  his  Poathailioas  Works.— Biog.  Brit.-^At]i.  Ox.  Tod.il.--* 
Bi;ch's Tilloiaon.-^Buraei'A  f^u Tmu,  &;c.  Im«  \  '* 
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nitted  a  ttudent  of  Trinity  college,  March  30, 1676,  where 
Dr.  Wbitenhall  was  his  tutor.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
quitted  Ireland,  and  removed  to  the  Middle-Temple,  Lon- 
don*,  where  he  devoted  hipnself  to  play-writing  and  poetry, 
instead  of  law.  His  "  Persian  Prince,  or  Loyal  Brother," 
in  1682,  was  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  Tory  interest 
was  triumphant  in  England  ;  and  the  character  of  the  Loyal 
Brother  was  no  doubt  intended  to  compliment  James  duke 
of  York,  who  afterwards  rewarded  him.  After  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  Southernwent  into  the  army,  and  served 
as  ensign,  upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth*8  landing,  in  earL 
Ferrer$*s  regiment,  before  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  it. 
This  affair  being  over,  he  retired  to  his  studies;  and  wrote 
aeveral  plays,  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  a 
irery  handsome  subsistence.  In  the  preface  to  his  tragedy 
called  ^^The  Spartan  Dame,''  he  acknowledges,  that  he 
received  from  the  booksellers  as  a  price  for  this  play  1  SOt, 
which  was  thought  in  1721,  the  time  of  its  being  published, 
>ery  extraordinary.  He  was  the  first  who  raised  the  advan* 
tage  of  play-writing  to  a  second  and  third  night ;  which 
Pope  mentions  in  these  lines  : 


-Tom  whom  Iieav'n  sent  down  to  raise 


The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays. 

Verses  to  Southern,  17417. 

The  reputation  which  Dryden  gained  by  the  many  pro*'* 
logues  he  wrote^  made  the  players  always  solicitous  to  have 
one  of  bis,  as  being  sure  to  be  well  received  by  the  public* 
Dryden's  price  for  a  prologue  had  usually  been  four  guineas^ 
with  which  sum  Southern  once  presented  him  ;  when  Dry« 
den,  returning  the  money,  said,  ^'  Young  man,  this  is  toa 
little,  I  must  have  six  guineas.''  Souibern  answered,  that 
four  had  been  his  usual  price :  ^^  Yes,"  say^s  Dryden,  '^  it 
has  been  so,  but  the  players  have  hitherto  had  my  labour^ 
too  cheap ;  for  the  future  I  must  have  six  guineas.".  South- 
ern alto  was  industrious  to  draw  all  imaginable  profits  from 
his  poetical  labours.  Dryden  once  took  occasion  to  ask 
him,  how  much  he  got  by  one  of  his  plays  ?  Southern  said, 
after  owning  himself  ashamed  to  tell  him,  700/. ;  which  asto« 
nished  Dryden,  as  it  was.mpre  by  600/.  than  he  himself  had 
ever  got  by  his  most  successful  plays.  But  it  appears  that 
Southern  was  not  beneath  the  arts  of  solicitation,  and  often 
sold  his  tickets  at  a  very  high  price,  by  making  applicationa 
to  persons  of  quality  and  distinction  ;.a  degree  of  aefvility^ 
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which  Dryden  might  justly  think  below  the  dignity  of  a 
poet,  and  more  in  the  character  of  an  under-player.  Dry- 
den entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Southern's  abilities;  and 
prefixed  a  copy  of  verses  to  a  comedy  of  his,  called  **The  , 
Wife's  Excuse,"  acted  in  1692.  The  night  that  South- 
ern's "  Innocent  Adultery"  was  first  acted,  which  has  bepn 
esteemed  by  some  the  most  aHPecting  play  in  any  language, 
a  gentleman  took  occasion  to  ask  Dryden,  ^^.  what  was  bis 
opinion  of  Southern's  genius?"  who  replied,  "that  he 
thought  him  such  another  poet  as  Otway."  Such  indeed 
was  Dryden's  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  being  unable  to. 
finish  his  ^' Cleomenes,"  he  consigned  it  to  the-  care  of 
Southern,  who  wrote  one  half  of  the  fifth  act  of  that  tra- 
gedy, and  was  with  reason  highly  flattered  by  this  mark  of 
the  author's  confidence  and  esteem.  Of  all  Southern's 
plays,  ten  in  number,  the  most  finished  is  "  Oroonoko,  or 
the  Royal  Slave :"  which  is  built  upon  a  real  fact,  related 
by  Mrs.  fiebn  in  a  novel.  Besides  the  tender  and  delicate 
strokes  of  passion  in  this  play,  there  are.  many  shining  and 
manly  sentiments ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  beyond  the 
truth  as  to  say,  that  the  most  celebrated  even  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  cannot  furnish  so  many  striking  thoughts,  and  such  a 
glow  of  animated  poetry.  Southern  died  May  26,  1746, 
aged  eighty-five.  He  lived  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
Tothill  street,  Westminster,  and  attended  the  abbey  service 
very  constantly;  being  particularly  fond  of  church  music. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  the  oldest  and  the  richest  of  jhis 
dramatic  brethren.  Oldys,  in  his  MS  additions  to  GiU 
don's  continuation  of  Langbaiue,  says,  that  he  remembered 
Mr.  Southern  **  a  grave  and  venerable  old  gentleman.  He 
lived  near  Covent-garden,  and  used  often  to  frequent  the 
evening  prayers  there,  always  neat  and  decently  dressed, 
commonly  in  black,  with  his  silver  sword  $ind  silver  locks ; 
but  latterly  it  seems  he  resided  at  Westminster."  The  late 
poet  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  dated  from  Burn* 
ham  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  Sept.  1737,  has  also  the  fol- 
lowing observation  concerning  this  author :  M  We  haye  old 
Mr.  Southern  at  a  gentleman's  house  a  little  way  off,  who 
often  comes  to  see  us ;  he  is  now  seventy-seven  years  old, 
and  has  almost  wholly  lost  his  memory;  but  is  as  agreeable 
an  old  man  as  can  be ;  at  least  I  persuade  myself  so  when  I 
look  at  him,  and  think  of  Isabella  and  Oroonoko."  Mr. 
Mason  adds  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  that "  Mr.  Gray  al- 
ways thought  highly  of  bis  pathetic  powers^  at  the  same 
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time  that  be  blamed  bit  ill  taste  for  mixing  tfaem*  so  injudif' 
ciously  with  farce,  in  order  to  produce  that  motistrous  spe* 
cies  of  composition  called  Tragi-comedy."  Mn  Southern, 
however,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  blending  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  used  to 
declare  to  lord  Corke  his  regret  at  complying  with  the  li- 
centioas  taste  of  the  time.  His  dramatic  writings  were  for 
the  &rst  time  completely  published  by  T.  Evans,  in  3  vols. 
12mo.* 

SOUTHGATE  (Richard),  a  late  worthy  divine  and 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Alwalton,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
March  16,  1729.  He  was  the  sou  of  William  Southgate, 
a  considerable  farmer  of  that  place,  and  of  Hannah,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Wright,  of  Castor,  in  Northampton- 
shire, a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
ten  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  all  the 
rest  survived  him.  .  He  was  educated  for  some  time  at  a 
private  school  at  Uppingham,  but  chiefly  at  the  free  gram- 
mar-school at  Peterborough,  under  the  rev.  Thomas  Mar* 
shall,  an  excellent  scholar,  who  became  afterwards  bis  cor- 
dial friend.  The  rapidity  of  bis  acquisitions,  at  this  school 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  many,  particularly  of  Dr.  John 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father. 
Under  the  patronage  of  this  prelate,  and  with  an  exfaibitioa 
from  Peterborough,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  entered  of  St.  John's  college  in  1745,  under  Mr.  (after- 
wards the  learned  Dr.)  Rutherforth,  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended with  great  warmth  by  bis  friend  and  late  master, 
Mr.  Marshall. 

At  the  university  he  studied  hard,  and  lived  retired,  de- 
lighted'with  the  opportunities  for  improvement  which  a 
college  life  affords,  and  in  Easter  term,  1749,  .took  his 
degree  of  A.  B.  and  was  on  the  list  of  honours  on  the  first 
tripos.  Some  unpleasant  occurrences  in  his  faqiily,  how- 
ever, obliged  him  to  leave  the  university,  after  a  residence 
of  little  more  than  four  years  ;  and  he  now  retired  to  his 
father's  bouse  at  Alwalton,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
books  from  the  library  of  Dr.  Neve,  who  was  rector  of  the 
parish,  he  was  enabled  to  continue  bis  studies.  In  Sept. 
1752,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  the  same  month» 
1754,  priest,  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop 

*  Gibber's  LiTef.^-Malons't  Lift  oiT  Drydeq,  toI  I.  p.  175.— Harm's  Ware. 
•-Biof .  Drain, 
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of  Lincoln,  who  in  the  last  mentioned  year  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Woolley,  in  Huntingdonshire,  worth  about  120/. 
a  year.  The  circumstances  attending  this  preferment  ar« 
too  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Southgate  to 
be  ohiitted  in  even  a  short  sketch  of  his  life.  This  living 
became  vacant  during  the  minority  of  a  Mr.  Peabock,  who 
was  the  patron,  and  was  himself  intended  for  the  church. 
His  guardians,  not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  the  person  they 
should  present,  suffered  it  to  lapse  to  the  bishop;  who 
mentioned  these  circumstances  to  Mr.  Southgate  when  be 
presented  him  to  the  living;  and  although  the  bishop  left 
him  entirely  clear  of  any  promise  or  restraint  respecting 
it;  as  soon  as  Mr.  Peacock  bad  taken  orders,  Mr.  Southgate 
went  to  his  lordship,  and  resigned  the  living.  During  the 
time  that  he  held  it,  he  had  to  rebuild  a  considerable  part 
of  the  premises,  and  to  make  such  repairs,  that  he  may  be 
said  rather  to  have  acted  like  a  faithful  steward  to  Mr.  Pea- 
cock than  the  real  cector  of  the  parish ;  so  that  when  be 
resigned  it,  after  possession  for  niore  than  five  years,  he 
had  not  saved  out  of  the  income  one  shilling.  The  bishop, 
on  his  resignation,  said,  **  You  have  done,  Richard,  what 
I  kriew  you  would  do ;  you'  have  behaved  like  a  Christian 
and  i  good  man;  and  I  have  this  additional  motive  for 
thitiking  myself  bound  to  provide  for  you.** 

This  obligation,  however,  appears  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten, for  although  the  bishop  lived  till  1766,  and  had  various 
opportunities  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  Mr.  Southgate  re- 
ceived no  other  promotion  from  him,  and  never  shewed^ 
the  least  sign  of  disappointment^  but  on  the  contrary  en^ 
deavoured  to  apologize  for  the  bishop,  which  perhaps  few 
cf  oar  readers  will  be  inclined  to  do,  as  the  ot^ly  plea  was 
**  a  constitutional  weakness  which  too  easily  yielded  to  the 
incessant  requests  of  the  importunate,  or  the  powerful  soli- 
cilatiood  o^  the  great.** 

Before  Mr.  Southgate  settled  in  London,  he  successively 
served  several  curacies  in  the  country,  and  was  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  reading  prayers  and  preaching  at  three  dif- 
ferent churches :  and  it  appears'  from  his  journal  that  he 
not  unfreqiiently  served  four  different  churches  in  bneday. 
During  this  time  he  found  the  want  of  books,  and  of  per- 
sons of  literature  to  converse  with,  were  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  his  improvement  in  knowledge,  and  bad  to 
lament  that  small  country  villages  could  not  supply  these ; 
on  which  account  he  formed  the  resolution  of  coming  to 
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Londot).  Accordingly,  Jan.  2,  1763,  having  received  a  re- 
commendation from  bishop  Thomas  to  Dr.Nicoils,  rector  of 
St.  James'sy  Westminster,  became  to  London,  and  was  im« 
inediately  engaged  by  that  gentleman  as  one  of  the  sub* 
curates  of  St.  James's,  and  served  this  cure  till  1766.  In 
December  of  the  preceding  year  be  entered  upon  the  cu- 
racy of  St.  Giles's,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Gaily, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Parker,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Nicolls  in  St.  James's,  and  this  last  cure  he  retained  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  serving  it,  he  is  universally  ac* 
knowledged  to  have  exhibited  the  portraiture  of  a  learned, 
pious,  and  most  indefatigably  conscientious  parish  priest. 
The  duties  of  this  extensive  parish  were  not  more  urgent 
than  the  wants  of  its  numerous  poor,  auH  in  works  of  cha- 
rity Mr.  Southgate  was  eminently  distinguished,  **  If," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^'in  any  parts  of  his  pastoral 
office,  more  than  in  others,  he  was  particularly  laborious, 
it  was  in  visiting,  catechising,  and  exhorting  the  poor.  In 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  the  baptisms  at  the  font  are  daily^ 
and  very  numerous;  on  which  occasions,  he  constantly  ca- 
techised, or  lectured,  the  sponsors,  awfully  impressing  upon 
them  the  high  importance  of  an  attention,  not  only  to  the 
charge  there  undertaken,  but  to  the  various  obligations  and 
privileges  of  the  Christian  life:  and  the  good  seed  so  ju- 
diciously and  seasonably  sown,  at  those  times,  could  not 
but  be  eminently  fruitful.  In  visiting  the  sick,  and  parti- 
cularly the  sick  poor,  he  was  almost  every  day  ettgaged,  as 
his  intimate  friends  well  know,  and  bis  journal  testifies ; 
praying  with,  and  exhorting  the  afBicted  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  chastising  hand  of  God,  counselling  the  profane,  and 
inconsiderate,  to  reflect  upon,  and  amend  their  ways,  and 
admonishing  all  to  dee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  accept 
the  salvation  tendered  in  the  gospel,  on  the  terms  it 'pre- 
scribes. When  he  became  able,  his  prayers  and  exhorta- 
tions were  frequently  accompanied  with  his  alms^  admi- 
nistering at  once  to  the  spiritual  and  bodily  wants  of  bis 
poor  parishioners,"  &c.  &c. 

From  the  time  of  Mr,  Southgate's  coming  to  London  to 
1783,  though  He" had  little  more  than  the  profits  of  his  cu- 
racy (fifty  guineas  a  year),  yet  so  great  was  his  oeconomy, 
that  he  had  made  a  very  considerable  collection  of  books,, 
and  had  got  together  no  inconsiderable  number  of  coins 
and  medals.  But,  in  order  to  increase  his  income,  and  to 
assist  him  in  this,  iie  had  several  times  youn^^  gentlemen 
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iioder  bis  care,  with  wboiD  be  read  the  Greek  aod  Roman 
classics.  Even  when  at  college  he  began  to  be  a  collector 
o£  books  and  coins,  and  though  what  he  then  bought  of  the 
latter  were  of  little  valuei  yet  so  nice  was  his  taste,  that  he 
never  purchased  any  which  were  not  in  the  highest  pre- 
servation and  perfection.  It  was  not  until  a  considerable 
time  after  be  bad  been  in  London,  that  be  was  enabled  to 
increase  his  library  and  museum,  by  purchasing  articles  of 
value  and  ornamenL 

In  May  1 783  be  received  his  first  preferment  since  coming 
to  London,  the  small  rectory  of  Little  Steeping  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  from  the  duke  of  Ancaster ;  and  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gifford.     In  1786  he  became,  by  the 
death  of  a  near  relation,  possessor  of  an  estate  of  1.002.  a 
year  in  Whitechapel ;  and  in  1790  his  income  was  farther 
increased  by  the  valuable  living  of  Warsop,  in  the  diocese 
of  York,  and  county  of  Nottingham,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  John  Gaily  Knight,  of  Langold,  esq.  son  of  bis 
old  friend  J)r.  Gaily.     These  promotions  came  late,  but  in 
time  to  afford  him  for  a  few  years  the  only  enjoyments  he 
prized,  that  of  exerting  his  benevolence  among  his  poor 
parishioners,  and  that  of  adding  to  his  library  and  collec* 
tion  of  coins.     In  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of 
the  society  for  pi:opagating  Christian  knowledge;  and  of  the 
society  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
elergy  within  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the  county  of  Mid* 
diesex.    In  1791  be  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  was  aftefwards  made  a  member  of  the 
Linnasan  society.     He  died  Jan.  25,  .1795,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Giles's  church, 
where  a  marble  tablet  is  inscribed  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Southgate  never  committed  any  of  bis  writings  to 
the  pressy  but  had  made  preparations  for  a  work  much 
wanted,  and  for  which  he  was  thoroughly  qualified  ;  a  new 
'^  History  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  this  country,''  illus- 
trating and  illustrated  by  their  coins.  His  general  know- 
ledge was  very  great,  and  in  medallic  science  perhaps  few 
were  to  be  compared  to  him.  He  left  a  choice  and  valu- 
able collection  of  books,  coins,  medals,  shells,  and  other 
natural  curiosities,  which  ifk  April  and  May  1795,  were  sold 
^y  auction,  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotlieby,  the  sale  oonti- 
nuing  twenty-one  days.  Prefixed  to  the  catalogue  was  a 
life  of  Mr.  Southgate,  written  by  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  to 
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whieb  we  mutt  refer  for  many  other  mtercBtiog  f^l/Aiahtrn 
md  also  to  a  biographical  preface  by  Iht  Gashin,  pttAxed 
to  2  ?olt.  of  Mr.iSoQtbgate*B  ^^Serdnoas/'  ptibliafaed  by  tfaaet 
divine  in  1798.'  i  ' 

80UTHW£LL  (RobbRt)^  an  Ekyglisb  Jerait  kui  poet, 
was  born  in  1560/  and  is  said  to  have  descended  ffom  an 
ancient  family,  either  in  Norfolk  or  Sii{Foik«  Being  sent 
abroad  for  education,  he  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome,  Oct 
1578.  In  1585,  be  was  appointed  prefect  of  studies  in  the 
English  collegre  there,  and  not  long  after  nvas  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary into  England.  His  chief  re^idettce  wa^  with  Atine 
countess  of  Arundel^  who  died  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
After  carrying  on  bis  mission  for  some  time,  he  was>  in 
July  1592,  apprehended  and  examined  with  tbe  strictest 
ligour,  but  having  evaded  tbe  questions  put  to  him,-  was 
imprisoned  for  three  years>  and  as  he  affirmed,  underweet 
tbe  torture  jeveral  times.  He  owned  that  he  was  a  priest 
and  a  Jesuit,  that  be  came  into  England  to-preach  the 
truths  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  was  prepared  to  lay  down 
bis  life  for  it.  In  Feb«  1595>  be  was  triad  at  the  bar  ofthe 
King's  Bench,  Westminster*,  and  execiMed  the  nexst  day  at 
Tyburn.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  part9,  sa}rs  Dodd,  and 
happy  in  a  peculiar  talent  of  expressing  bim^f  in  the 
English  language^  both  in  prose  and  ve€$e«>  Edmbnd  BnU 
lon,  whom^Warton  calls  a  sensible  critic,  speaks  of' South- 
well's works  in  the  same  strain  of  panegyric  :^*:Never  must 
be  furgott^n  St«  Peter's  comptai^nt,  and  those  other  f erbns 
poems  said  to  be  father  Southwell's  :  tbe  English  whereof, 
as  it  is  mQBt  proper,  so  the  sharpness  and  Ugbf  of  wit  is  very 
rare  in  them."  Mr.  Headiey  seems  first  to  hhve  rei*ived 
the  memory!  of  Southwell,  as  a  poet,  by  <iomecurroufi  spe- 
cimens,, in*  which  be  has  been  followed. by  Mn  EUis. 
**  There  is  a  nrtpral  charm,"  says  Headley,  '^in  the  little 
pieoes  of  Southwell,  that  will  prejudice  mos^  readers^  of 
feeling  in  their  favour."  Unless,  however,  there  weneem* 
co.uragemeut  for  republication,  which  is  not  very  profaabt^, 
Sou^well's  faqne  must  principally  rest  on  th^se^speoimens, 
as  his  works  are  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  yet  Mr.  EUis  re* 
marks  that  the  fpv^.copiei^  known  to  exist,  atetUe  remnant 
of  at  lefist  twenty-four  different  editions,  of  which  eleven 
were  printed  between  1593  and  1600. 

The  titles  of  his  principal  works,  are,  1.  ^^  A  consolation 

t  Lites  as  abofe.— Nidiol»*s  Boiryer. 
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.for  Catholicks  raipriioned  on  ao^^iiint  rf  feli^ioti.'*  2.  *' A 
supplication  to  qoeen  Etisdbeth/'  Lend.  1593/  3.  ^^  St. 
Peter's  Complaint,  witfa  other  poems,^*  L6ficl«  1593.  4. 
*^  Mseoniacy  or  certain  excellent  Poems  and  spiritual 
Hymnsr/'  omittsed  in  the  preceding  colMction^  ibid,  i' 59 5. 
5.  *«  The  Trittaspha  ovei'  death/'  ibid.  1595,  1596.  C 
^<  Rules  ^r  a  good  life,  with  a  letter  to  hii  father.^  '  'h 
**  Marie  Magdalen'*  FuncralTeares,'^  ibid.  1609,  reprinted 
in  i77'2  by  the  rev»  W.  Tooke,  with  some  alterations  to 
malce  k  read  easy.^ 

SOUTHWELL.     See  SOT  WELL. 

SOUZA,  orSOUSA.     See  FA RI A. 

SOZOMEN  (Hermjais),  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of 
the  fifth  century,  was  ^  a  good  family ;  and  t>orn  at  Be-' 
thelia^  a  town  pf  Palestine.  After  being  Uberally  educated, 
he  studied  the  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia ;  and  then  go* 
ing  to  Constantinople,  became  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  Af*> 
terwards  he  applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  and  first  drew  up  a  compendium  of  it  in  two  books, 
from  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  year  323;  but  this  ik 
lost.  Then  he  continued'his  history  in  a  more  circumstan- 
tial and  oloser  manner  to  the  year  440 ;  and  this  part  is 
extant.  He  has  many  particulars  relating  to  him  in  com- 
mon with  th^  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates :  he  lived  at 
the  same  time,  was  of  the  same  profession,  and  undertool: 
a  work'  of  the  same  nature,  and  comprised  it  within  the 
same  period;  for  h)s  history  ends,  as  it  nearly  begins,  at 
the  same  po^iit  with  that  of  Socrates.  His  style  is  mord 
florid  and  elegant,  says  Jortin,  iti  his  *^  Ecclesiastical  Re* 
marks,"  Tol.  IIL  tbati  that  of  Socrates;  but  he  is  by  no 
mean^so  judioious  an  author.  Being  of  a  family  which  had 
excessiVeiy  admired  the  '  monks,  and  himself  educated 
among  them,  be  contracted  a  superstitious  turi>  of  mind, 
and  great  credulity  for  monkish  miracles:  he  speaks  of  the 
benefit  which  himself  had  reoeived  from  the  intercesaion  of 
Michael  the  archangel.  He  gives  an  high  commendation 
of  a  monastic  life,  and  enlarges  very  much  upon  the  actions 
and  manners  of  those  recluses :  and  this  forms  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  has  added  to  the  '<  History  of  Socrates,'^ 
who,  it  is  universally  agreed^  wrote  first,  and  whom  he  every 
where  visibly  copies.        ' 

1  Dodd'8  Oh.  F^ist.-~Ath.  Ox.  vol.  T.  new  edit— ^ent.  Mag.  toI.  LXVIII.  by 
Iffr.  Park. — Headley^s  and  Ellis's  Specimeus.— -Phillips's  Tb«atrum. — WartoD*t 
Hist,  of  Poetry. — Fuller's  Worthies.— Tanner. — Censurm  LUeraria,  toI.  VI. 
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His  history  has  been  translated  and  published  by  Vale- 
sius,  with  Eusebius  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians; 
and  republished,  with  additionul*DOtes  by  Reading,  at  Lon- 
don, 1730,'  in  3  vols,  folio.' 

SPAGNOLETTO  (Joseph  Itibera),  so  named  in  Iuly> 
and  usually  so  called,  was  born  in  1589,  at  Xativa,  a  city 
in  Spain,  about  ten  .leagues  from  Valentia.  Though  bis 
parents  were  not  in  circumstances  to  give  him  the  education 
in  painting  which  bis  early  genius  deserved,  he  contrived 
to  travel  into  Italy,  and  there  applied  to  his  art  under  the 
greatest  masters.  He  first  resided  at  Parma,  where  he  so 
completely  studied  the  works  of  Correggio,  as  to  be  able 
to  imitate  his  style  and  colouring  with  great  success.  He 
then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  changed  his  manner 
attogetlier,  and  adopted  Caravaggio  as  his  model.  Like 
that  master,  he  painted  with  bold  and  broad  lights  and  sha- 
dows, atid  gave  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  force  to  bis 
pictures,  that  the  works  cf  most  other  artists,  when  placed 
near  them,  appear  comparatively  tame  and  feeble.  Id  his 
colouring  he  is  esteemed  equal  to  Caravaggio,  and  supe- 
rior to  him  in  correctness  of  design  ;  yet  inferior  in  sweet- 
ness and  mellowness  of  touch.  It  is  said,  that  a  cardinal 
having  become  his  patron  at  Rooie,  and  given  bim  apart- 
ments in  his  own  palace,  he  became  indolent,  and  unable 
to  exert  his  talents ;  in  order  to  do  justice  to  which,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  that  poverty  in  which  be  was 
bred,  and  therefore  voluntarily  renounced  this  asylum,  and 
iixed  himself  at  Naples,  Here  his  works  being  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  his  pencil  being,  after  a  time,  constantly  em- 
ployed by  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  other  potentates  of 
Europe,  be  gradually  rose  to  that  affluence,  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  which,  bad  produced  so  bad  an  effect.  It 
was  not  so  now;  he  continued  to  paint  historical  pictures, 
and  sometimes  portraits,  which  are  dispersed  throughout 
Europe ;  but  he  rarely  worked  for  the  churches  or  con- 
vents. His  principal  works  are  at  Naples,  and  in  the  £s- 
curial  in  Spain. 

The  genius  of  Spagnoletto  naturally  inclined  him  to  sub- 
jects of  horror,  which,  therefore,  he  selected  from  sacred 
and  profane  history  ;  such  as  the  martyrdoms  of  saints,  the 
torments  of  Ixion  and  Prometheus,  or  Cato  tearing  out  his 
own  bowels.    He  also  delighted  in  designing  old  men  ema- 

*  C^ve.— Dupio.' 
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ciated  by  mortification,  such  as  saints  and  hermits,  his  pic- 
tures on  which  subjects  were  much  admired  by  the  Spa* 
niards  and  Neapolitans*  ^^  St.  Jerome  was  one  of  bis  darl« 
ing  subjects ;  he  painted,  he  etched  him,  in  numerous  re- 
petitions, in  whole  lengths  and  half  figures. .  He  delighted 
in  the  representation  of  hermits,  anchorets,  prophets,  apos- 
tles, perhaps  leas  to  impress  the  mind  with  gravity  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  venerable  looks  of  age,  than  to  strike  the 
eye  with  the  incidental  deformities  attendant  on  decrepi- 
tude, and  the  picturesque  display  of  bone,  vein,  and  ten- 
dons, athwart  emaciated  muscle.  As  in  design  he  courted 
"excrescence  or  meagreness,  so  in  the  choice  of  historic 
subjects  he  preferred  to  the  terrors  of  ebullient  passions, 
features  of  horror,  cool  assassination,  and  tortures  metho- 
dized, the  spasms  of  Ixion ;  and  St. /Bartholomew  under 
the  butcher's  knife."  An  extraordinary  story  is  related  by 
Sandrar^  of  the  effect  of  one  of  his  pictures  on  the  ima- 
gination q{  a  pregnant  woman,  and  on  her  child  ;  but  as 
the  possibility  .of  sucti  effects  is  by  no  means  ascertained, 
we  shall  n6t  venture  to  relate  it.  The  force  of  his  colour- 
ing, the  extraordinary  relief  of  his  figures,  and  the  singular 
strength  of  his  expression,  certainly  make  his  pictures 
likely  to  affect  the  mind  as  powerfully  as  those  of  any  mas- 
ter who  can  be  mentioned.' 

SPAGNOLO.     See  MANTUAN. 

SPALLANZANI  (LAZARiis),  a  celebrated  modern  natu- 
ralist, was  born  at  Scandiano,  in  Italy,  Jan.  10,  1729,  and 
studied  polite  literature  under  the  Jesuits  at  Reggio  de 
Modena,  whence  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where  his  rela- 
tion Laura  Bassi,  a  lady  deservedly  celebrated  for  her  ge- 
siusy  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
professors  of  Italy.  Under  this  instructor,  he  improved  his 
taste  for  philosophy,  but  bestowed  at  the  same  time  much 
attention  in  the  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  and  be- 
came a  very  accomplished  Latin,  Greek,  and  Freuch  scho-  . 
lar.  His  father  had  destined  him  for  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion, but  Vallisneriy  the  professor  of  natural  history  at  Pa- 
dua,  was  the  means  of  diverting  him  from  this  pursuit,  and 
be  soon  acquired  such  reputation,  that  in  1754,  the  uni- 
versity of  Reggio  chose  him  professor  of  logic,  metaphy- 
sics, and  Greek.     This,  however,  was  not  his  final  desti- 

>  Argenville,  vol.  II.— Pilkington,  by  Fuseli. 
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nstioiiy  for,  during  the  six  yean  that  he  held  this  office,  he 
devoted  all  bis  leisure  hours  to  those  physical  researches 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  bis  fame.  Some  new  disco-* 
verics  excited  his  passion  for  natural  history,  which  was 
continually  augmented  by  the  success  of  his  early  efforts ; 
and  bis  observations  upon  the  animalcuiss  in  infusions  at-* 
tracted  the  attention  of  Haller  and  Bonnet,  and  various 
universities,  Coimbra,  Parma,  and  Cesena,  tempted  him 
with  flattering  offers,  but  he  preferred  an  invitation  to  be 
professor  at  Modena,  in  1760,  where  about  five  years  af- 
terwards he  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  \\e  proved  by 
many  ingenious  experiments  the  animality  of  microscopical 
animalcuia ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  truly  original  disiserta- 
taon  *^  De  lapidibus  ah  aqua  resilientibus/'  Here  be  de- 
monstrates, by  the  most  strking  experiments,  contrary  to 
the  received  opinion,  that  the  phenoiueiion  which  is  called 
by  Children  *^  ducks  and  drakes,*'  is  not  produced  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  water,  but  by  the  change  of  direction  which 
the  stone  undergoes  in  its  motion  after  having  struck  upoti 
the  water  when  it  ascends  the  inflection  of  the  cavity  in- 
dented by  the  shock. 

In  1768  he  published  his  **  Prospectus  on  the  reproduc- 
tion of  animals,"  which  explains  the  method  that  ought  to 
be  followed  in  this  dark  research,  and  contains  many  unex- 
pected facts.;  particularly  the  existence  of  tadpoles,  prior 
to  the  period  of  fecundation  in  many  species  of  toscds  and 
fVogs :  the  regeneration  of  the  head  in  decapitated  bodies' 
of  snails,  which  he  had  already  communicated  to  Bonnet  iti 
1766.  This  he  finally  demonstrated  some  time  afterwards 
in  a  work  entitled  ^*  Memorie  della  Societa  Italiana."  The 
physiology  of  Hailer,  which  Spallanzani  studied,  'fixed  his 
attention  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  winch  Ibe 
discovered  many  remarkable  phenomena,  and  published 
some  tracts  on  the  subject  containing  a  series  of  curious 
observations  and  experiments.  ' 

.  When  the  university  of  Padoi  was  re-establbbed  upon  a 
more  extensive  plan,  the  empress  Maria-Theresa,  invited 
Spteillanzani  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  Tialtural  history ; 
ahd  in  commeneing  his  duties,  he  selected  Bonnet^s  *^  Con- 
templation de  la  Nature"  as  hts  text-book,  supplying  its 
defi^ieociesi  and  iUnstrating  Bonnet^s  theory  by  his  own 
ex^eiinseots.  H^  likewise  published  an  Italian  translatibn ' 
of  it,  enriched  with  notes  and  a  preface,  176d  and  1770,  in 
2  vol^k     His  study  and  admiration  of  Bonnet^s  works  led 
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bifD  particularly  to  researches  on  the  generation  of  organic 
bodies^  a  subject  which  for  a  considerable  time  engrossed 
his  whole  attention.  In  1776  he  published  the  first  tw« 
volumes  of  his  <^  Opusculi  di  Fisica  Animale  e  Vegetabile,*' 
which  consist  of  illustrations  of  a  part. of  the  microscopical 
observations  which  had  already  appeared.  lu  the  mean 
time,  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  university's 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  then  in  a  very  low  stsite,  he 
greatly  enriched  it,  in  the  course  of  his  repeated  travels  by 
land  and  sea,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  some  of  which  he  after* 
wards  published.  In  1780  appeared  his  two  new  volumea 
of  a  ^^  Dissertation  on  the  physiology  of  animak  and  vege« 
tables.''  The  first  contains  some  experiments  made  by  him 
on  digestion,  the  result  of  which  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
agency  of  the  gastric  fluid  in  man  and  other  animals,  and 
the  second  treats  of  the  generation  of  animals  and  plants 
In  1791,  he  published  a  letter  addressed  to  professor  For« 
tiis,  upon  the  Pennet  hydroscope  ;  be  tb^re  relates,  the  ex- 
periments which  he  had  directed  to  be  made  for  ascertain^ 
ing  the  degree  of  confidence:  which  might  be  allowed  to 
the  singular  talents  of  this  man  ;  but  he  ingeooously  con«* 
fesses,  that  he  is  not  decided  upon  the  reality  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Sp^Uanzani,.  however,  in  1792-3,  n>ade  a  dis-* 
covery  of  this  kind,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  bats,  if 
blinded,  act  in  every  respect  with  the  same  precision  as 
those  which,  have  their  eyes ;  that  they  in  the  same  man,^ 
ner  avoid  the  most  trifling  obstacles,  and  that  they  know 
where  to  fix  themselves  on  ceasing  their  flight*  These 
e;(tra,ordii;iary. experiments  were  confirmed  by  several  na* 
tural  philosophers,  and  gave  occasion  to  sitspect  a  new 
sense  in  these  birds,  because  Spallanzani  thought  be  haA 
evinced  that  the  other  senses  could  not  s^ipply  the  defi-^ 
ciency  of  that  sight,  which  he  had  deprived  them  of« 

These  numerous  works  did  not,  however,  contain  all  the 
series  of  Spallanzani's  labours.  He  had  been  occupied  a 
conaiderable  time  upon  the  phenomena  of .  respiration ; 
their  resemblfinAes  and  differences  in  a  great  number  of 
species  of  animals  ^  and  be  was  bosiiy  etopJoyed  in  re- 
ducing to  order  bis  researches  upon  this  subjeqt.  He  left 
a  large  collection  of  experiments,,  and  new  obserr^ition* 
upon  animal  reproductions,  upon  sponges,  tlie  nature  of 
which  he  determines,  and  upoii  many  interesting  pbeno- 
inena,  which  he  kndw  bow  to  draw  out  of  obscurity.  H^ 
bad  almost  finisbed  bis  voyage  to  Constap^nople,  and  bad 
{tmassed  considerable  materials  for  a  history  of  the  sea. 
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France,  Gennany,  and  England^  wer^  aH  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  works  by  means  of  translations.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  academies  and  learned  societies  of  Lon- 
don, Stockholm,  Gottingen,  Holland,  Lyons,  Boloi^na,  Tu- 
rin, Padua,  Mantua,  and  Geneva.  He  was  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  and  of  Montpe- 
lier :  and  received  from  the  great  Frederick  himself  the 
diploma  of  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  holding  ereo 
often  a  direct  correspondence  with  him.  This  eminent 
philosopher  died  Feb.  17,  179B,  not  less  admired  for  his 
private  very  amiable  character,  than  for  the  extei^sive  re- 
putation which  his  lectures,  his  experiments,  and  his  pub* 
lications  had  established.  Highly,  however,  as  his  experi- 
ments have  been  commended,  we  must  enter  our  protest 
against  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  mostly  accom- 
panied, and  cannot  think  that  the  value  of  the  object  to  be 
attained,  or  indeed  any  object,  can  justify  the  destruction 
of  so  many  living  creatures  by  the  most  painful  and  linger* 
ing  torments.' 

SPANHEIM  (Frederic),  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den,  was  born  at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Jan.  I, 
1600,  of  a  good  family.  His  father  Wigand  Spanheim, 
doctor  of  divinity,  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  ecclesias- 
tical counsellor  to  the  elector-palatine;  he  died  in  1620, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  his  son,  which  had  made 
liim  weep  for  joy.  Frederic  was  educated  with  great  care 
linder  the  inspection  of  this  aflfectionate  parent ;  and,  haT- 
ing  studied  in  the  college  of  Amberg  till  1613,  was  seiTt 
the  next  year  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  which  was 
then  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  He  there  made  such 
progress  both  in  languages  and  philosophy,  as  to  justify 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  future  success.  After  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  bis  father  in  1619,  he  went  to  Geneva  to  study 
divinity.  In  1621,  after  his  father^s  death,  he  went  into 
Dauphin^,  and  lived  three  years  with  the  governor  of  Am- 
brun,  as  tutor  in  his  family.  He  then  returned  to  Geneva* 
and  went  afterwards  to  Paris,^  where  be  met  with  a  kind 
relation,  Samuel  Durant,  who  was  minister  of  Charenton, 
and  dissuaded  Spanheim  from  accepting  the  professorship 
of  philosophy  at  Lausanne,  which  the  ms^istrate^  of  Berne 
then  offered  him. 

^  Life  by  Tourdes,  prefixed  to  his  **  Experimentt  on  the  Circulation  of  th^ 
Blood,"' translated  by  Dr.  Hall,  Load.  1801,  8?o. — £lose  by  Senebier,  prefixed 
to  his  '*  Meiqoir  on  Respiration,"  1804,  8vo. 
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In  April  1625,  he  paid  a  Tisit  of  four  months  to  Eng- 
land,  and  was  at  Oxford  ;  but  the  plague  having  broke  out 
there,'  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  present  at  the  death 
of  his  relation  Durant,  who^  having  a  great  kindness  for 
him,  left  him  his  whole  library.  He  had  learned  Latin  and 
Greek  in  his  own  country,  French  at  Geneva,  English  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  time  which  he  now  spent  at  Paris,  was 
employed  in  acquiring  the  oriental  tongues.  In  1627,  he 
disputed  at  Geneva  for  a  professorship  of  philosophy,  and 
was  successful ;  and  about  the  same  time  married  a  lady, 
originally  of  Poitou,  who  reckoned  among  her  ancestors  the 
famous  Buda^us.  He  was  admitted  a  minister  some  time 
after;  and,  in  1631,  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  divinity, 
which  Turretin  had  left  vacant.  He  acquitted  himself  of 
his  functions  with  such  ability,  as  to  receive  the  most  libe- 
ral oB'ers  from  several  universities  :  but  that  of  Leyden  pre- 
vailed, after  the  utmost  endeavours  had  been  used  to  keep 
him  at  Geneva.  He  left  Geneva  in  1642;  and  taking  a 
doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at  Basil,  that  he  might  conform 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  to  which  be  was  going,  he  ar- 
rived at  Leyden  in  October  that  year.  He  not  only  sup- 
ported, but  even  increased  the  reputation  he  had  brought 
with  him  ;  but  he  lived  to  enjoy  it  only  a  short  time,  dying 
April  30,  1649.  His  great  labours  shortened  his  days*. 
His  academical  lectures  and  disputations,  his  preaching  (for 
he  was  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden),  thd 
books  he  wrote,  and  many  domestic  cares,  did  not  hinder 
him  from  keeping  up  a  great  literary  correspondence.  Be* 
-sides  this,  be  was  obliged  to  pay  many  visits ;  he  visited 
the  queep  of  Bohemia,  and  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  was 
in  great  esteem  at  those  two  courts.  Queen  Christina  did 
him  the  honour  to  write  to  him,  assuring  him  of  h'er  esteem^ 
and  of  the  pleasure  she  took  in  reading  his  works,  dt  wag 
at  her  request  that  he  wrote  some  memoirs  of  Louisa  Ju- 
liana, electress  palatine.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some 
other  historical  as  well  as  theological  works  ;  the  principal 


*  Sorbiere  in  one  of  his  letters  says, 
that  Spanbeim  **  used  to  read  public 
lectures  on  divinity  four  times  a  week, 
and  otber  private  lectures  at  home  on 
different  subjects  to  his  scholars;  he 
heard  the  sermons  of  the  probationers, 
be  preached  in  two  langaages,  in  hie 
own  (German)  and  in  our^  (French); 
he  visited  the  sick  ;  he  wrote  an  infinite 
aamber  of 'letters;   be  compossd  at 


the  ^ame  time  two  or  three  .books  ob 
quite  different  subjects;  he  was  every 
Wednesday  present  at  his  Highness'i 
council,  which  obliged  him  to  go  to 
the  Hague  ;  he  was  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  among  all  these  occupa- 
tions, it  was  he  who.  kept  XYm  account 
of  all  the  money  that  was  received  or 
spent  in  his  ^ouse^  which  was  ItiUrof 
boarders.*' 


X 
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of  which  are  bii  ^'  Dubia  evanfelica  discQMa  et  vifidicata/* 
Genev.  1634,  4tO|  but  afterwards  tfarioe  printed  in  2  vols. 
4io,  wuh  krge  additioiH ;  *'  Eaerchatiofies  de  Gratia  uni- 
versalis** Leyden,  1646|  Bro.  This  invoked  him  in  a  con*^ 
troversy  with  Amyraut;  and  ^  £pistol«  ad  Davidem  Bu* 
chanauum  s«iper  controversiis  quibusdaoij  quae  in  ecclesiis 
Angiicanis  agitaotur/*  ibid*  16459  8vo.  Some  other  of  his 
works  were  published  with  those  of  his  son,  and  his  fune*' 
ral  oration  on  Henry  prince  of  Orange,  pronounced  at  Ley* 
den  in  1647  may  be  seen  in  Bates's  ^  Vitse  selectorum  ali- 
quot virorum/'  He  was  a  correspondent  of,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  archbishop  Usher.* 

SPANHEIM  (EzBKl£L),  a  very  learned  writer,  as  well 
as  excellent  statesman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1629.  He  distingqished  himself  so 
much  in  bis  earliest  youth  by  his  progress  in  literature, 
^hat,  on  a  visit  to  Ley  den  with  his  futher  in  1642,  he  gained 
immediately  the  friendship  of  Daniel  Heinsius  and  Salma- 
sius,  and  preserved.it  with  both,  notwithstanding  the  mu- 
tual animosity  of  these  two  celebrated  scholars.  Like  his 
father  he  was  not  satisfied  with  making  himself  master  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  applied  himself  with  great  vigour 
to  the  oriental  languages,  Ludovicus  Capellus  had  pub* 
)i$hed,  at  Amsterdam,  in^  1645,  a  dissertation  upon  the  ao<* 
cient  Hebrew  letters  against  John  Bvxtorf ;  in  which  he 
maintains,  tlidt  the  true  characters  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  preserved  among  the  Samaritans,  and  lost  among  the 
Jews.  Spanheim  undertook  to  refute  Capellus  it  certain 
iheses,  which  he  maintained  and  published  at  sixteen  years 
of  age ;  but  which  afterwards,  out  of  his  great  candour  andi 
modesty,  he  called  *^  unripe  fruit ;"  and  frankly  owned, 
that  Bochart,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them,  had  declared  liim- 
self  for  Capellus  against  Buxtorf. 

In  1649,  he  lost  hh  father;  and  soon  after  returned  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  hoQoured  with  the  title  of  profea* 
sor  of  eloquence,  hue  never  performed  the  functions  of  that 
place.  When  his  reputation  extended  into  foreign  coun« 
tries,  Charles  Louis,  elector-palatine,  sent  for  him  to  his 
court,  to  be  tutor  to  hiii  only  son  :  which  employment  he 
not  only  discharged  with  great  success,  but  with  much  pra* 
dence  and  address,  contrived  to  preserve  the  good  opinion 
of  the  elector  and  electress,  who  did  not  live  on  terms  of 

^  Niceron,  vol.  XXQC.— Qen.  Diet.— Frelwri  ThcatriUDt 
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mutual  regard  and  affection.  While  here  he  employed  hig 
leisure  bpar^  in  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  learning.;  and  aUo  studied  the  history  of  the  later 
ages,  and  exaaiined  ail  those  books  and  records  which  re« 
late  to  the  csonstitution  of  the  empire,  and  contribute  to  ez*- 
pUin  and  illustrate  the.  public  law  of  Germany.  The  first 
produce  of  this  department  of  science  was  a  French  tract, 
published  in  i  657 ;  in  which  he  asserted  the  right  of  the  elec- 
tor-palatine CO  the  post  of  vicar  of  the. empire,  in  opposition 
to  tb^  claims  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Skill  and  acuteness  in 
disputes  of  this  kind  have  always  been  a  sure  foundation  for 
preferment  in  the  courts  of  Germany ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt),  that  it  opened  Spanheim^s  way  to  those  great  and 
various  eaipioyments  in  which  he  was  afterwards. engaged. 
In  1660,  be  published  at  Heidelberg  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  en\peror  Julian's  ^^  Caesars,''  with  oQtes^  and  il- 
lustrations from  medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 
He  bad.  always  ap  extraordinary  turn  for  antiquities  and 
loefjals ;  but  .had  not  yet  seen  Italy,  where  the  study  of 
(hem  was  mugh  ouUivated,  and  therefore  was  highly  grati- 
fied jua  receiving  a  commission  from  the  elector,  to  go  to 
Rome,  in  or^^^.to  watch  the  intrigues  of  the  catholic  elec- 
tors at  ihat  court.  *  On  his  arrival  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
that  .geoeifal  patrpi^ess  qyeen  Christina,  at  whose  palace 
vv^s,be(^,an  as^e^mbly  of  learned  men  every  week;  and  in 
16Q4)  be,,c^a^limen^{d  her  with  the  dedication  of  his 
^^  Disil^rt^tipaes  de  praestantia  &  usu  numismatum. antique- 
ri^Pf "  pointed  ^t  Rome,  in  4to»  The  same  year  he  took  a 
j<9^ney  jtQ  Naples,.  Si^eily,  and  Malta>  and  then  returned  to 
ftom^i.  .where  he  found  the  princess  Sophia,  mother  of 
0§^X^^  L  pf  England.  That  princess,  being  highly  pleased 
t»  n^ei^t  with  on^  whjOjm  she  had  already  known  as  a  man  of 
learning,  and  corresponded  with  upon  subjects  of  politics 
aad.ljtejraturey  was  desirous  of  enjoying  his  conversation  at 
l.^is^r/Sy  and,,  therefore,  vifith  the  leave  of  the  elector  her 
brother,  carried  him  with  bier  into  Germany. 

.  Upon  )us  return  to  Heidelbeirg  in  April  1665,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  elector  his  master  with  every  proof  of  esteem; 
and  w^s  afterwards  employed  by  hifn  in  various  negocia- 
tions  at  foreign  courts.  The  same  year,  he  went  to  that  of 
Lorrain ;  the  year  following,  to  that  of  the  elector  of  Ment^; 
f^ep  to  France;  afterwards,  in  1668,  to  the  congress  of 
Breda;  and  then  to  France  again.  He  then  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  whence^  after  being  for  some  time  confined 
VoL.XXVni.  S 
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by  a  dangerous  illness,  be  was  sent  by  bis  master  first  to 
Hollaiidy  and  then  to  England.  In  1679,  tbe  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  having  recalled  his  envoy  at  the  courtf  of 
England,  gave  his  employment  to  Spanheim,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  elector-palatine ;  and,  though  be  was  charged 
at  the  same  time  with  the  affairs  of  these  two  princes,  yet 
he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg desired  to  have  his  exclusive  services,  to  which  the 
elector-palatiue  at  last  consented.  In  1680,  he  went  to 
France,  by  order  of  his  new  roaster,  with  the  title  of  envoy 
extraordinary  ;  and,  during  nine  years'  residence  at  Paris, 
never  left  that  city  but  twice.  In  1684,  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin, to  receive  the  post  of  minister  of  state ;  and  the  year 
after  to  England,  to  compliment  James  II.  upon  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  he  rendered  important  services  to  many  of  the 
reformed,  who  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  his  house,  when 
they  durst  not  appear  abroad,  for  fear  of  their  persecutors. 
Though  he  performed  his  master's  business  at  the  French 
court  with  the  greatest  ability  and  exactness,  yet  be  led  a 
life  of  much  study,  wrote  various  works,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  with  the 
utmost  punctuality. 

-  After  this  long  embassy,  he  spent  some  years  at  Berlin, 
in  retirement  and  among  books ;  but,  after  the  peace  of 
Kyswick,  was  again  obliged  to  quit  his  study,  and  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  France,  where  he  continued  from  1697  to 
1702.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  having  during  that 
interval  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  and  dignity  of  baron.  In  1702,  he  quitted 
France,  and  went  ambassador  to  England ;  where  he  spent 
tbe  remainder  of  his  days,  dividing  his  time  between  busi- 
ness and  study.  He  died  Oct.  28^  1710,  aged  eighty-one, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.  He  left  one  daugh* 
ter,  who  married  in  England  the  marquis  de  Montandre. 
It  is  surprising,  that  Spanheim,  who  seems  to  have  been 
moving  from  one  European  court  to  another  all  his  life,  and 
to  have  been  continually  engaged  in  negotiations  and 
state-affairs,  which  he  always  discharged  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many  works  of 
learning  and  labour,  which  could  only  be  written  in  his 
study  and  among  his  books.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  he 
negotiated  and  did  business  like  a  man  who  had  nothing 
else  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  wrote  like  a  man  who  baa 
^pent  his  whole  time  by  himself.     He  never  appeared  tbe 
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man  of  letters  bat  when  it  was  proper  to  dp  so ;  yet  he  con^* 
versed  no  more  frequently  with  the  utilearned  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  bis  business. 

Some  of  his  writings  have  been  mentioned  s^Iready.  Hia 
Latin  work  *<  upon  the  use  and  excellence  of  ancient  Me- 
dals/' is  his  capital  performance^;  it  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1664,  as  has  been  observed;  at  Paris  in  1671,  much 
enlarged;  and  after  that  with  so  many  additions,  as  ex- 
tended it  to  two  large  volumes  in  folio,  the  first  printed  at 
London  in  1706,  the  second  at  Amsterdam  in  1717.  This 
work  is  justly  esteemed  a  treasure  of  erudition.  Two  pieces 
of  Spanbeim  are  inserted  in  Grsevius's  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities ;  one  in  the  fifth  volume,  <^  De  nummo  Smyr«> 
nsBorum,  sen  de  Vest&  et  Prytanibus  Grsecorum,  diatriba;'* 
the  other  in  the  eleventh  volume,  entitled,  *^  Orbis  Roma- 
nus,  sen  ad  Constitutionem  Antonini  Imperatoris,  de  qua 
.Ulpianus,  Leg.  xvii.  Dig.  de  Statu  Hominum,  Exercita* 
tioiies  dusB.''  This  was  also  printed  atJLondou,  with  ad- 
ditions, in  1704,  4to.  At  Leipsic,  1696,  folio,  came  out 
^^  Juliani  Imperatoris  Opera,  Grssce  et  Latine,  cum  vario- 
rum notis :  recensente  Ez.  Spanheim,  qui  observationes 
adjecit.''  But  there  is  nothing  of  Spanheim  in  this  edi- 
tion, except  the  preface,  and  very  ample  remarks  upon  the 
first  oration  of  Julian ;  he  not  having  leisure  and.  opportunity 
to  proceed  further.  Notes  of  his  upon  Callimacbus  are  in- 
serted in  Graevius's  edition  of  that  author,  at  Utrecht,  1697; 
and  also  upon  the  three  first  coniiedies  of  Aristophanes  in 
Kuster's  edition,  1709.^ 

SPANHEIM  (Frederic),  brother  of  Ezekiel  Spanheim, 
and  also  a  man  of  great  learning,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1632, 
and,  at  ten  years  bt  age,  carried  by  his  father  to  Leyden. 
He  studied  philosophy  under  Hereboord,  and  was  admitted 
doctor  July  12,  1651.  He  had  lost  his  father  two  years 
before ;  and,  as  he  had  been  designed  for  the  ministry,  he 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  study  of  divinity  and  the 
languages.  Boxhorn  was  his  master  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  Golius  in  Arabic.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
in  1652,  and  soon  after  preached  in  several  parts  of  Zea- 
land. He  discharged  the  functions  of  a  minister  at  Utrecht 
for  one  year  .with  a  reputation  that  raised  some  jealousy  in 
the  mind  of  Alexander  Moms,  whose  name  was  then  famous 
in  the  Utiited  Provinces.     He  received  soon  after  an  invi-- 
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.Cation  from  Charles  LoaU  elector-palatine,  who  had  re-* 
solyed  to  re-establish  his  university  at  Heidelberg,  and  gave 
him  the  professorship  of  divinity,  though  he  was  then  but 
twenty-three.  Before  he  went  to  take  possession  of  that 
post,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  at  Leyden  in  1655. 
He  gained  great  reputation  at  Heidelberg ;  and  the  elector 
palatine  always  shewed  him  the  highest  marks  of  his  esteem 
and  confidence;  but  these  favours  did  not  prevent  him 
from  opposing  the  elector  with  great  freedom,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  divorce  himself  from  the  princess  his  wife,  in 
order  to  marry  another.  His  merit  procured  him,  during 
the  time  he  lived  in  the  palatinate,  several  invitations  from 
other  universities;  but  he  only  accepted  that  from  Leyden, 
Where  he  was  admitted  professor  of  divinity  and  sacred 
history,  with  general  applause,  in  1670.  Here  his  repu^ 
tation  was  raised  to  the  greatest  height.  He  was  four  tiroes 
rector  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  had  also  the  post  of 
librarian.  Many  years  before  tiisdeath,  he  was  excused  from 
reading  public  lectures,  that  he  niighthave  the  more  leisure 
to  apply  himself  to  several  works  which  he  published.  In 
1695,  he  was  attacked  by  a  palsy,  which  affected  half  his 
body  :  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards  appeared  to  be 
tolerably  well  recovered.  He  did  not  indeed  enjoy  a  per- 
fect state  of  health  from  that  time  ;  and  not  being  able  to 
restrain  himself  from  his  studies  and  labours,  which  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  he  relapsed,  and  died  May  18,  170K 
He  was  thrice  married,  and  had  several  children ;  but  only 
one,  whose  name  was  Frederic,  survived  him. 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.  They  were  printed 
at  Leyden,  in  3  vols,  folio;  the  first  in  1701,  and  the  two 
last  in  1703.  They  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  sub- 
jects of  theology.  Among  them  is  a  treatise,  entitled  *' Ju- 
<iicium  expetitum  super  dissidio  Anglicano,  et  capitibus, 
-que  ad  unionem  seu  comprehensionem  faciunt.*'  This  he 
bad  originally  sent  in  1690  to  queen  Mary,  who  submitted 
it. to  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  acknowledged  its  merit  in^  a  polite 
letter  to  the  author,  stating. the  difficulties  that  prevented 
that  union  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters  which  the 
learned  professor  wished.  * 

SPARK  (Thomas),  editor  of  Lactantius,  &c.  the  son 
of  Archibald  Spark,  minister  of  Northop  in  Flintshire,  was 
born  in   1655,   and  was  educated  at  Westminster-school, 
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whence  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Churchy  Oxford,  in  1672. 
After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  being  ordained,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  sir  George  Jeffries,  who  promoted 
him  when  he  became  chancellor,  to  what  benefices,  or  at 
what  times,  Wood  has  not  discovered ;  but  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Bath,  Sept.  7,  1692,  he  was  rector  of 
Ewehurst  in  Surrey,  to  which  he  had  been  instituted  ia 
1687,  and  of  Norton,  or  Hogsnorton,  near  Bosworth,  ia 
Leicestershire,  a  prebendary  of  Licb^ld  and  of  Roches^ 
ter ;  and  D.  D.  Wood  says,  he  '^  left  behind  him  the  cha-> 
racter  of  a  learned  man,  but.  confident  and  forward  without 
measure ;  and  by  his  excesses,  and  too  much  agitation  in 
obtaining  spiritualities,  he  brought  himself  into  an  ill  dis^ 
position  of  body,  which,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
brought  him,  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  to  his  grave/'  He 
published  a  good  edition  ,of  ^^Lactantii  Firmiani  opera  qu9 
extant,  ad  fidem  MSS.  recognita,  et  commentariis  illus- 
trata,''  Oxt>n.  1684,  8vo;  and  ^^Notsein  libros  sex  nove 
historisB  Zozini  comitis,*'  ibid.  1679,  Svo;  dedicated  to  his 
old  master  Dr.  Busby,  and  translated  into  English  in  1684, 
by  another  hand.  ^ 

SPARKE  (Thomas),  a  puritan  divine  of  considerable 
note,  was  born  at  South«Somercote  in  Linaohnhire  in  1548^ 
Qf  his  early  education  we  have  no  account  until  he  became 
a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,,  in  157Q,  in  which 
year  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts.  Soon  after  he  was 
presented,  by  Arthur  lord  Grey,  to  the  parsonage  of 
Bletchley  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem  for  his  piety.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  Cooper, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  in  1575,  bestowad  .on  him  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stow.  In  1581  he  proceeded  in  his  divi* 
nity  d,egrees,  being  then.  Wood  says,  in  great  esteem  for 
bis  learning.  In  1582,  finding  that  he  could  npt^  attend 
%o  his  archdeaconry,  from  its  distance  from  his  cure,  he 
resigned  it,  and  retained  Bletchley  only ;  but  in  Sept, 
1582  he  was  installed  into  the  prebend  of  Sutton  in  Ma-> 
risco  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  In  1603  he  was  called  to 
the  conference  at  Hampton-'courrt,^as  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  puritans,  as  be  had  been  one  of  their  cham* 
pions  in  1584  at  the  dispute  at  Lambeth  ;  but  the  issue  of 
the  Hampton-court  conference  was,  that  he  inclined  to 
conformity,  and  afterwards  expressed  his  sentiments  ia 
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'^  A  brotherly  persuasion  to  unity  and  umformity  in  judg<* 
ment  and  practice,  touching  the  received  and  present  ec<» 
clesiastical  government,  and  the  authorized  rites  and  cere-^ 
monies  of  the  church  of  England,"  Lond.  1607,  4to.  This 
brought  on  a  controversy,  his  book  being* answered  by  two 
anonymous  writers.  During  queen  Eliizabeth's  reign  he 
had  written  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
the  title  of  which  we  are  not  told.  This  brought  him  into 
some  trouble,  but  in  a  conversation  with  king  James  he  so 
satisfied  him  that  his  majesty  ever  aftek*  countenanced  him/ 
He  died  at  Bletchley  Oct.  8,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  that  church,  with  a  long  epitaph  on  a  plate  of 
brass. 

Wood  says,  he  ^'  was  a  learned  man,  a  solid  divine,' 
well  read  in  the  fath^,  and  so  much  esteemed  for  his  pro- 
foundness, gravity,  and  exemplary  life  and  conversation, 
that  the  sages  of  the  university  thought  it  fit,  after  his 
death,  to  have  his  picture  painted  on  the  wall  in  \he  school- 
fgallery  among  the  English  divines  of  note  there.''  His 
works,  besides  what  we  have  mentioned,  were,  ^'  A  com- 
fortable treatise  for  a  troubled  conscience,"  Lond.  1680, 
8vo.  2.  *' Brief  Catechism,"  printed  with  the  former,  and 
a  treatise  on  catechising,  Oxon.  158S,  4to.  3.  '^Answer 
to  Mr.  Job.  de  Albino's  notable  discourse  against  heresies," 
ibid.' 1591,  4to,  4.  <<The  Highway  to  Heaven,  &c» 
against  Bellarmine  and  others,  in  a  treatise  on  the  37,  38, 
and  39  verses  of  the  7  John,"  Lond.  1597,  8vo;  also  a 
funeral  sermon  on  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  another  on 
lord  Grey.  Dr.  Sparke  left  three  learned  sons,  Thomas, 
fellow  of  New-college,  Oxford,  Andrew  of  Peterhouse  in 
Cambridge,  and  William  of  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,* 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  living  of  Bletchley.  He 
wrote  "Vis  ^aturse,  et  Virtus  Vit»  explicata,  ad  univer- 
sum  doctrinse  ordinem  constituendum,"  Lond.  1612,  8vo; 
and  «<lhe  Mystery  of  Godliness,"  Oxon.  1628,  4to.  He 
was  living  at  Bletchley  in  1630.' 

SPARROW  (Anthony),  a  learned  prelate,  successively 
bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  born  at  Depden  in 
Suffolk,  and  was  educated  in  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
of  which  be  became  scholar  and  fellow,  but  was  ejected  in 
le^S,  with  the  rest  of  the  society,  for  their  loyalty  and 
refusing  the  covenant.     Soon  afterwards^  be  accepted  the 
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rectory  of  Hawkedon  in  Suflfolki  biit  before  he  had  held  it 
above  five  weeks,  was  again  ejected  for  reading  the  Com* 
moD  Prayer.  After  the  restoration  he  returned  to  his  liv-. 
ingy  was  elected  one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Edmund's: 
Bury,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  a  pre- 
bendary of  Ely.  About  1577  he  was  elected  master  of. 
Q^ieen's  college,  where  be  had  been  educated,  and  re-, 
signed  his  charge  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and  the  rectory 
of  Hawkedon,  on. which  he  had.  bestowed  in  repairs  200/. 
On  Nov.  3,  1667,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter, 
,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Reynolds  in  1678  was  translated 
to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  May  1685.  He  is  well' 
known  by  a  very  useful  book,  and  if  we  mbtake  not,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  entitled  the  '*  Rationale  of  the  Book  of 
Common-prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,"  Lond.  1657, 
]2mo,  often  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1722, 
8vo,  with  Downes's  Lives  of  the  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  bishop  Sparrow's  sermon  on  ^^  Confession  of  Sins  and 
Absolution."  Bishop  Sparrow  also  published  another  use- 
ful ^^  Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  Canons,  Orders, 
Ordinances,  &c."   1671,  4to.* 

SPARTIANUS.     See  LAMPRIDIUS. 

SPEED  (John),  a  well-jknown  English  historian,  was 
born  at  Farington  in  Cheshire,  about  1555,  and  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  taylor,  and  became  a  freeman  of 
the  company  of  Merchant-taylors  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  had  probably  shewn  some  taste  for  literature,  as  sir 
Fulk  Grevile,  a  patron  of  learning,  took  him  from  his  shop-* 
board,  and  supported  him  in  hi3.  study  of  English  history 
and  antiquities.  By  such  encouragement  he  published,.iQ 
16Q6,  his  "Theatre  of  Great-Britain ;"  which  was  after- 
wards reprinted,  particularly  in  1650,  under  this  title: 
"  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaine,  presenting 
an  e;sact  geography  of  the  kingdomes  of  England,  Scot-? 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  isles  adjoyning.  With  the  shires, 
hundreds,  cities,  and  shire-townes  within  the  kingdome  of 
England,  divided  and  described  by  John  Speed,"  folio. 
Nicolson  observes,  that  these  maps  "  are  extremely  good  ; 
and  make  a  noble  apparatus,  as  they  were  designed,  to  his 
history :  but  his  descriptions  of  the  several  counties  are 
mostly  short  abstracts  of  what  Camden  had  said  before 
him."     In  1614  he  published,  in  folio,  ^^  The  History  of 
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Great  Britain  under  the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans;  their  originals,  manners,  warres, 
coines,  and  seales,  with  the  successions,  livesi  actes,  and 
issues  of  the  English  monarchs,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  our 
most  gracious  sovereigne  king  James;*'  dedicated  to 
James  I.  *  He  borrowed  many  of  his  materials  from  Cam-^ 
den ;  and  was  supplied  with  many  by  sir  Robert  Cotton, 
air  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  antiquaries,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted.  There  are  prefixed  to  it  commenda- 
tory poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  English;  by  sir  Henry 
Spelman  and  others ;  and  many  writers  have  spoken  of  it 
in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Speed  was  not  only  an 
historian,  but  also  a  divine;  for,  in  1616,  he  published  a 
work  in  Svo,  called  ^*  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  or  the 
Genealogies  of  Scripture,  confirming  the  truth  of  holy 
history  ^nd  huniianity  of  Christ.''  This  was  prefixed  to  the 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1611,  and  printed  for  many 
years  in  the  subsequent  editions,  particularly  of  the  folio 
and  quarto  sizes,  and  king  James  I.  gave  him  a  patent  for 
securing  the  property  of  it  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

He  died  July  23,  1629,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  By  his  wife  Susanna,  with  whom 
be  lived  fifty*seven  years,  and  who  died  almost  a  year  be- 
fore him,  he  had  twelve  sons,  and  six  daughters.  One  of 
his  sons,  named  John,  was  an  eminent  physician ;  of 
whom  we  shall  give  some  account.  As  xo  Speed  himself, 
^^  he  must  be  acknowledged,"  says  Nicolson,  **  to  have  had 
a  head  the  best  disposed  towards  history  of  any  of  our  wri- 
ters ;  an^  would  certainly  have  outdone  himself,  as  far  as 
he  has  gone  beyond  the  rest  of  bis  profession,  if  the  ad- 
^vantages  of  his  education  bad  been  answerable  to  those  of 
his  natural  genius.  But  what  could  be  expected  from  a 
taylor?     However,  we  may  boldly  say,  that  his  chronicle 


*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Rev.  Phil. 
Morant  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  Dec.  25,  1754> : 
**  I  bare  seen  the  first  ediiion  of  Speed's 
Hist,  which  vas  in  16]  4.  'Tib  o>uch 
preferable  to  all  the  subsequent  ones, 
1)eing  in  a  larger  folio,  .and.  on  atlas 
paper,  and  the  cuts  are  sharper  and 
clearer.  That  which  1  have  seen  was 
|n  a  distinct  volume ;  but  by  tbe  Con- 
tents in  the  beginning,  it  appears,  that 
the  chorographical  part  was  designed 
tp  hp  at  tl^e  be^di  cpnipr^hiendiDg  folios 


145,  and  being  divided  into  four  books; 
for  the  historical  part  begins  whh  book 
the  fifth,  and  fol.  155.  But  then  the 
chorographical  part  could  not  be  so 
large  as  it  is  in  tbe  present  form ;  the 
late  editions  making  up  a  thicker 
volume  than  of  145  folios.  I  will  exa- 
mine. 

"  It  was  a  wonderful  work,  consider- 
ing who  was  the  author ;  but  he  had 
the  assistance  of  the  immortal  sir  Ro^ 
b^rt  Cotton,  Dr,  Bar^ham>  &c^*' 
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is  the  largest  and  best  we  have  hitherto  extant.**  In  ano- 
ther place,  *' John  Speed  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  attainments  in  the  study  of  antiquities ;  and 
seems  not  altogether  unWorthy  the  name  of  <  summus  & 
eruditus  antiquarius/  given  him  by  Sheringham,  who  was 
certainly  so  himself." 

His  son  John  Sfeed  was  born  at' London  in  1595,  and 
educated  at  Merchant-taylors*  school,  whence  he  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  St.  John's-coUege  in  Oxford,  in  1612, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fpillow,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  master^of  ^rts,  and  bachelor  and  doctor  of  physic. 
He  wrote  *^  Xxbmtoj  utnusque  sexus  Tox^xivTof,"  a  manuscript 
in  Latin,  dedicated  to  archbishop  Laud,  and  preserved  in 
the  library  of  St.  John-college.  This  piece  relates  to  two 
skeletons,  one  of  a  man,  another  of  a  woman,  made  by  Dr. 
Speed,  and  given  by  him  to  that  library.  He  wrote  like- 
wise •'  Stonehenge,  a  Pastoral,'*  acted  before  Dr.  Rich. 
Baylie,  and  the  president  and  fellows  of  St.  John's-coll^ge 
in  1635.  It  is  extant  in  manuscript.  He  died  in  May 
1640,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  jof  that  college.  He 
married«a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Warner,  M.  D.  and  had 
by  her  two  sons.  One  of  them,  Samuel,  was  a  student  of 
Christ-church  in  Oxford,  and  was  installed  canon  of  that 
church  May  the  6th,  1674,  and  died  at  Godalmin  in  .Sur- 
rey, of  which  he  was  vicar,  January  the  22d,  1681.  The 
other,  John,  was  born  at  Oxford,  and  elected  scholar  of 
St.  JohnVcollege  there  about  1643,  but  ejected  tbence 
by  the  parliament-visitors  in  1648,  he  being  then  bachelor 
of  arts  and  fellow.  At  the  restoration  he  was  restored  to 
bis  fellowship,  and  in  1666  took  the  degtee  of  physic,  and 
afterwards  quitting  his  fellowship,  he  practised  that  faculty 
at  Southampton,  where  he  was  living  in  1694.  He  wrote 
^*  Batt  upon  Batt;  a  Poem  upon  the  parts,  patience,  and 
pains  of  Bartholomew  Kempster,  clerk,  poet,  and  cutler 
of  Holy-rood  parish  in  Southampton ;"  and  also  **  The 
Vision,  wherein  is  described  Batt's  person  and  ingenuity, 
with  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  and  glory 
of  Southampton."  Both  these  pieces  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  two  sheets  in  fol.  and  afterwards  in  4to.  The  conn- 
tess  de  Viri,  wife  of  a  late  Sardinian  ambassador,  was 
lineally  descended  from  oqr  historian.  Such  was  the  friend-: 
ship  between  lord  Cobham  and  colonel  Speed,  her  father, 
that  upon  his  decease,  he  esteemed  her  as  his  own  child, 
brought  her  up  in  his  family,  and  treated  her  with  paternal 
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care  and  tenderness.  Her  extraordinary  merit  recom- 
mended her  to  the  Tiscountess  Cobham,  who  left  her  the 
bulk  of  her  fortune.  This  lady,  who  was  eminent  for  her 
wit  and  accompKshments,  is  celebrated  by  Giray  in  his 
**  Long  Story,"  which  indeed  was  written  in  consequence 
of  a  visit  from  her.^ 

SPELMAN  (Sir  Henry),  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  his  name,  which 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  at  Bekington  in  Hamp«^ 
shire,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  settled  in  Norfolk, 
where  our  author^s  great-grandfather  was  possessed  of  a 
considerable  estate.  This  great-grandfather  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Narborough  family,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
who  became  sir  John  Spelman,  knt.  of  Narborough,  and 
our  author's  father,  Henry,  was  the  fourth  son  of  sir  John, 
and  lived  at  Congham  near  Lynn*regis  in  Norfolk.  He 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Sanders  of  Ewell  in 
Surrey,  by  whom  he  bad  our  author,  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  born  in  1562,  and  educated  at  the  school  of  Walsing- 
ham  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  when 
according  to  his^  own  modest  account  he  was  scarcely  ripe 
for  academical  studies,  he  was  entered  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge.  Here  he  applied  with  great  diligence  for  two. 
years  and  a  half,  but  upon  th6  death  of  his  father,  he^was 
obliged  to  return  home,  and  assist  his  mother,  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  family. 

After  remaining  at  Congham  about  a  year,  he  was  ad-r 
mitted  of  Lincoln*s-inn,  with  a  view  to  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession. This,  however,  he  appears  to  have  studied  rather 
in  a  general  way,  as  far  as  respected  the  laws,  customs, 
and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vated polite  literature  and  antiquities.  When  almost  of 
age,  be  returned  to  Norfolk,  and  married  Eleanor,  the 
daughter  of  John  Le  Strange,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family  in  the  same  county.  He  now  employed  himself  in 
rural  and  domestic  aflairs,  studying  also,  at  intervals,  the 
constitution  and  antiquities  of  his  country;  and  having 
some  property,  either  paternal  or  acquired  by  his  marriage, 
he  was  enabled  to  add  to  it  by  certain  purchases,  particu- 
larly of  the  lease  of  Blackburgh  and  Wrongey  abbies  in 
Norfolk.     Besides  a  family  of  his  own,  he  had  the  guar- 

»  Blog.  Brit. — Atb,  Ox.  vols.  I.  and   II. — ^Granger. — Fuller's  Worthies.—* 
Gough's  Topography. 
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diansbip  of  sir  Hamon  Le  Strange,  bis  brother-in-law,  and 
during  his  minority,  resided  at  Hunstanton,  the  seat  of  sir 
Hamon.  The  first  fruit  ot  his  studies,  said  to  hare  been 
begun  when  very  young,  was  a  Latin  treatise  on  coats  of 
arms^  entitled  ^^Aspilogia,'*  in  which  he  displays  a  con- 
siderable fund  of  curious  information ;  and  he  frequently 
employed  himself  in  making  transcripts  of  several  fouticia^ 
tion-charters  of  the  monasteries  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Having  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  original  society  of 
antiquaries,  he  became  acquainted  with  those  celebrated 
lovers  of  that  science,  Camden,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  /and 
others,  whose  conversation  improved  his  knowledge,  and 
decided  his  taste  for  pursuits  similar  to  what  had  engaged 
their  attention.  In  1594  he  is  thought  to  have  written  '^  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Coin  of  this  kingdom,'^  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  prove  the  immense  treasures  which  had  been 
drawn  from  England,  in  consequence  of  the  usurpations  of 
the  pope. 

In  1604  he  served  as  high  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  of  which 
county  he  furnished  Speed  with  a  description, .  and  being 
now  distinguished  for  his  abilities,  he  was  sent  by  king 
James  three  several  times  into  Ireland  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  determining  the  unsettled  titles  to  lands  and 
manors  in  that  country ;  and  at  home  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  oppression  of  ex- 
acted fees  in  all  the  courts  and  offices  of  England,  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  civil ;  which  bishop  Hacket  calls  ^^  a  noble 
examination  and  full  of  justice.**  This  gave  rise  to  his 
learned  treatise  **  De  Sepultura,"  or  of  "  Burial  Fees,**  in 
which  he  proved  the  existence  of  very  exorbitant  exactions* 
^These  employments,  however,  having  tended  to  the  injury 
Qf  his  fortune,  the  government  was  so  sensible  of  his  ser-i 
vices,  that  a  present  of  300/.  was  made  him,  not  as  a  full 
recompence*'  (for  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  king*s  writ),* 
but  only  ^^  as  an  occasional  remembrance,*'  till  something 
more  equal  to  his  merit  could  be  done  for  him.  He  was 
also  knighted  by  James  I.  who  had  a  particular  esteem  for 
him ;  as  well  on  account  of  his  known  capacity  for  business, 
E8  his  extensive  learning,  especially  in  the  laws  and  anti- 
quities of  our  nation,  which  were  the  constant  subjects  of 
his  researches.  With  a  view  to  pursue  those  researches 
with  more  advantage  than  was  possible  ia  a  country  resi- 
dencej  he  determined  to  remove  to  London.  Accordingly 
in  1612,  he  sold  his  stock  upon  the  farms,  let  out  his 
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estate  to  tenants,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  the  me-* 
tropoiisi  where  he  had  a  house  in  Barbican. 

While  here  employed  in  investigating  ^*  the  grounds  of 
the  law  from  origifial  records/'  which  engaged  him  in  a 
perusal  of  the  fathers,  councilsi  and  ancient  historians,  be 
was  for  some  time  diverted  from  this  pursuit  by  a  conver- 
sation with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Francis  Sanders,  who  complained 
to  him  of  the  many  crosses  and  disappointments  he  had 
m£t  with  in  a  building  he  had  then  in  band  upon  the  glebe 
of  his  appropriated   parsonage  at  Congham.     Sir  Henry, 
who  had  a  profound  veneration  for  church-property,  told 
bis  uncle  that  this  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  defrauding 
the  church,  and  that  it  \vas  utterly  unlawful  to  keep  appro- 
priated parsonages  in  lay  hands;  and  finding  him  some- 
what impressed  with  what  be  had  said,  he  expatiated  more 
fully  on  the  subject  in  a  written  paper,  which,  owing  to 
Mr.  Sanders'^  death,  never  reached  him.     It  was,  however, 
published  under  the  title  ^'  De  non  temerandis  Ecclesiis,'' 
or,  ^^  Churches  not  to  be  violated."     He  reprinted  it  in 
1615,  8vo,  and  about  the  same  time  a  defence  of  it  against 
an  anonymous  writer,  with  a  Latin  epistle  to  {Ar.  Richard 
Carew,  who  had  made  some  objections  to  his  treatise.     The 
effect  of  sir  Henry's  arguments  was  very,  extraordinary ; 
for  several  persons  actually  parted  with  their  impropria- 
tions.    That  he  was  sincere  himself  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
for  being  possessed  of  the  impropriation  of  Middleton  in 
Norfolk,  he  disposed  of  it  for  the  augmentation  of  the  vicar- 
age, and  also  some  additions  to  Congham  which  lies  near 
it.     It  is  said  likewise  that  during  the  whole  of  his. life, 
almost  at  every  law-term  in  London,  he  was  consulted  by 
^various  lay-impropriators  as  to  the  mode  by  which  they 
might  restore  their  uulawful  possessions  of  this  kind  ;  and 
some  are  reported  to  have  thanked  him  for  his  bool^,  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  purchase  any  appropriate 
parsonages  to  augment  their  estates.  - 
'    The  meetings  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  which  had 
been  discontinued  for. twenty  years,  were  revived,  in  1614^ 
by  sir  Henry  Spelman  and  others,  who  now  drew,  up  his 
"  Discourse  concerning  the  original  of  the  four  Law  Terma 
of  the  year,"  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  Grecians, 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  relating  to  this  subject,  are 
fully  explained.     This  treatise  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  published  until  1684,   12mo,  and  then  from  a  very 
iocorreqt  copy,  yet  was  printed,  from  the  same  in  Hearoey 
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*>  Curious  Discourses,"  along  with  others  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Mr.  Joseph  Holland  and  Mr.'  Thomas  Thynn.  In 
1621,  an  apology  for  archbishop  Abbot,  respecting  the 
death  of  a  park-keeper,  (see  Abbot)  was  answered  by  /sir 
Henry,  who  endeavours  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  guilty  of  an  irregularity  by  that  act,  but  also 
intimates  that  he  could  not  be  effectually  reinstated  without 
some  extraordinary  form  of  new  consecration.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  by  the  canons  hunting  is  un- 
lawful in  a  clergyman ;  and  he  also  advances  many  other 
positions  to  which  no  very  cordial  assent  will  now  perhaps 
be  given.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  those  antiquarian  studies  which  respect 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  our  laws,  he  frequently  found 
himself  impeded  by  obsolete  words.  These  he  began  to 
collect  by  degrees,  with  references  to  the  places  where  they 
occur,  and  by  comparing  these  places  was  enabled  to  form 
at  least  some  very  probable  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning 
of  them.  This  labdur  he  soon  experienced  must  be  assist- 
ed by  a  knowledge  of  the  Saxon,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  rarej  and  his  helps  consequently  were  few,  yet  by  dint 
of  industry  he  acquired  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
this  language,  and  before  1626  had,  in  a  great  n^^easure, 
prepared  his  "  Glossary'*  for  the  press,  and  because  he 
would  not  depend  upon  his  own  judgment,  he  printed  one 
or  two  sheets  by  way  of  specimen,  for  the  perusal  of  his 
friends.  These  were  so  satisfied,  that  he  received  ample 
encouragement  from  the  most  learned  persons  of  that  age : 
at  home,  from  Usher,  Williams,  then  lord  keeper,  Seldeu, 
and  sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  abroad,  from  Rigaltius,  Salmasius, 
Peiresc,  and  others;  as  also  from  Bignonius,  Meursius, 
and  Lindenbrokius,  whose  assistance  he  very  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges. Upon  this,  he  published  it  as  far  as  to  the 
end  of  the  letter  L.  Why  be  went  no  farther,  is  variously 
explained.  Some  have  fancied,  that  he  stopped  at  the  let- 
ter M,  because  he  expressed  certain  sentiments,  under  the 
heads  "  Magna  charta,"  and  **  Maximum  consilium,"  which  . 
his  friends  were  afraid  might  give  offence  ;  **  that  not  being 
a  season,"  says  bishop  Gibson,  "  to  speaK  freely,  either  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  king,  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
both  which  upon  many  occasions  would  have  fallen  in  his 
way*."    The  author  has  told  us;  in  an  advertisement  be- 

*  Aubrey  says  that  archbishop  Land,     for  sir  Henry,  "  hindered  Uie  printing 
whoiiotWiibstandin|;hadagreateat«eiii     of  the  second  pari  of  his  Giostary^ 
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fore  the  1>ook»  that  be  chose  to  entitle  bis  work,  **  Archaeo- 
logiis/*  rather  than  **  Glossarium/'  as  we  commonly  cali 
it :  for  a  glossary,  strictly  speaking,  is  no  more  than  a  bare 
explication  of  words ;  whereas  this  treau  more  especially  of 
things,  and  contains  entire  discourses  and  dissertations 
upon  several  heads.  For  this  reason,  it  was  thought  worthy 
not  only  to  be  consulted  upon  occasion,  like  common  lexi* 
cons  or  dictionaries ;  but  it  ought  to  be  carefully  perused 
and  studied,  as  the  greatest  treasure  extant  of  the  ancient 
customs  atid  constitutions  of  England. 

About  the  time  that  he  disposed  of  the  unsold  copies  of 
his  ^*  Glossary,''  sir  William  Dogdale  acquainted  sir  Henry 
Spelman,  that  many  learned  men  were  desirous  to  see  the 
second  part  published,  and  requested  of  him  to  gratify  the 
world  with  the  work  entire.  Upon  this,  he  shewed  sir  Wil- 
liam the  second  part,  and  also  the  improvements  which  he 
bad  made  in  the  first ;  but  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
discouragement  he  had  met  with  in  publishing  the  first 
part  Upon  his  death,  all  hispapers  came  into  the  hands 
of  sir  John  Spelman,  his  eldest  son ;  a  gentleman,  who  bad 
abilities  sufficient  to  complete  what  his  father  had  begun, 
if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  archbishop  Sheldon  and  chancellor  Hyde  in« 
quired  of  sir  William  Dugdale,  what  became  of  the  second 
part,  ftnd  whether  it  was  ever  finished ;  and,  upon  his  an- 
swering in  the  affirmative,  expressed  a  desire  that  it  might 
be  printed.  .  Accordingly  it  was  published  by  sir  William 
in  1664;  but,  as  Gibson  says,  '<the  latter  part  in  compa- 
rison of  the  other  is  jejune  and  scanty ;  and  every  one  must 
see,  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  collection,  out  of  which  he 
intended  to  compose  such  discourses,  as  he  has  all  along 
given  us  in  the  first  part^  under  the  words  of  the  greatest 
import  and  usefulness."  It  was  surmised,  for  it  never  was 
proved,  that  because  sir  William  Dugdale  had  the  publish- 
ing of  the  second  part^  he  inserted  many  things  of  his  own, 


which  began  at  M,  >irher^  there  were 
three  M's  that  scandalized  the  archbi- 
shop—Magna  Charta :  Magnum  Con- 
cilium Regis;  and"  fhiatus  in  MS,) 
This  seems  to  confirm  what  bishop 
Gibson  says,  but  another  reason  for 
discontinuing  the  work  might  be  the 
want  of  public  taste.  He  offered  the 
work  to  Bill,  the  king's  printer,  for  the 
small  sum  of  fire  pounds  for  copy-right, 
and  that  to  be  paid  in  books,  yet  Bill 


refused  it,  and  this  first  part  was  there- 
fore  printed  at  sir  Henry's  ezpence. 
Bill,  however,  was  not  much  to  blame, 
considering  the  matter  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  for  at  the  end  of  eleven 
years  the  greatest  part  of  the  impres- 
sion remained  unsold;  bntatthattime* 
in  1 637,  two  boek8ellers«  Stephens  and 
Meredith,  ventured  to  barfain  with 
him  for  the  untold  copiei. 
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which  were  not  in  sir  Henry  Spelman^s  copy;  ancl  parttea* 
larly  some  passages,  which  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
prerogative,  in  opposition  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
This  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Atwood,  in  his  *^Jus  Anglorum  ab 
antiquo ;''  and  the  authenticity  of  it  is  vindicated,  and  some 
curious  particulars  are  related  concerning  it,  by  Dr.  Brady, 
in  bis  ^^Animadversions  on  Jani  Anglorum  facies  nova/* 
Bishop  Gibson  also  assures  us,  that  the  very  copy  from  which 
jt  was  printed,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  in  sir  Henry's  own 
hand,  and  exactly  agrees  with  the  printed  book  ;  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  word  *^  Parlamentum,"  and  those  other 
passages,  upon  which  the  controversy  was  raised.     So  far 
then  as  the  copy  goes,  for  it  ends  at  the  word  ^^  Riota,"  it 
is  a  certain  testimony,  that  sir  William  Dugdale  did  no 
more  than  mark  it  for  the  printer,  and  transcribe  here  and 
there  a  loose  paper;  and,  though  the  rest  of  the  copy  was 
lost  before  it  cs^me  to  the  Oxford  library,  on  which  account 
there  is  not  the  same  authority  for  the  Glossary's  being  ge« 
nuine  of  the  letter  R ;  yet  it  is  not  likely,  that  sir  William 
had  any  more  share  in  these  last  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
than  he  had  in  any  of  the  rest.     There  wasjsi  third  editioii 
in  1687,  illustrated  with  commentaries,  and  much  enlarged. 
In  1627,  sir  Henry  compiled  a  history  of  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  conquest  to  Magna  Charta,  taken 
from  the  best  historians,  and  generally  in  their  own  words. 
This  was  printed  by  Wilkins  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
Saxon  laws.     His  next  great  work  was  bis  ''  Collection  of 
the  Councils,  Decrees,  Laws,  and  Constitutions  of  the  En- 
glish church  from  1066  to  1531."     In  this  he  was  particu* 
larly  encouraged  by  the  archbishops  Abbot;  Laud,    and 
especially  Usher.     The  deceased  bishop  Andrews  bad  sug* 
gested  this  scheme  to  Dr^  Matthew  Wren,  who  had  made 
some  progress,  but  desisted  when  he  heard  that  sir  Henry 
Spelman  was  engaged  in  the  same  design.     Archbishop 
Abbot  lived  to  see  some  part  of  the  copy,  and  greatly  ap* 
proved  of  it.     He  branched  bis  undertaking  into  three 
parts,assigninganentire  volume  to  each  division:  I.  "From 
the  6rst  plantation  of  Christianity  to  the  coming  in  of  the 
Conqueror  in  1066."     2.  **  From  the  Norman  conquest  to 
tbe  casting  off  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII."     3.  "The  History  of  the 
'  ileformed  English  Church,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  his  own 
time."     The  volume,  which  contained  the  first  of  these 
heads^  was  published  in  1639,  about  two  years  before  his 
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death,  with  bis  own  tmtiotatuHM  upon  the  move  dtflknit 

•places.    The  second  volmne  of  t^  ^^  Councife,''  wasfMic 

into  the  hands  of  sir  Witham  Dugdale,  by  the  ^ectilm>bf 

Sheldon  and  Hyde.     Sir  Wiiiiam  made  considerabU.  adi^i- 

•tions  to  it  out  of  the  archbishop's  registers  and  theCot|x>« 

iiian  library;  and  it  was  published  in  1664,  but'Wtth  abm- 

dance  of  faults,  occasioned  by  the  uegligence  of  either  tke 

copier,  or  corrector^  or  both.     His  revtral  of  Saxon  litetaa- 

ture  was  of  great  importance  to  the  study  of  antiquifties. 

He  bad  foun^d  the  excellent  use  of  that  bnguage  ia  the 

whole  course  of  bis  studies,  and  mitch  lamented  the  Mgtect 

of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  which  was  ao  very  geneiai, 

that  he  did  not  then  know  one  man  in  the  worlds  who  pjor- 

•fectly  understood  it.     This  induced  him  to  found  a^  Saxon 

lecture  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  allowing  WL-per 

annum  to  Mr.  Abraham  Wheekicbe,-  ppesensing  hinato  the 

viearage  of  Middleton  in  the  county  of  Norfelk^  aAad  igiviag 

him  likewise  the  profits  of  the  impropriate  reotory5Ql(&  the 

same  church;  both  which  were  intended- fay  bioiao -be #^t- 

tled  in  perpetuity  as  an  endowment  of  tbaa  Imsiuns-c  :btt:^ir 

Henry  and  bis  eldest  son  dying" in^tbe  compaasicif 'two  years, 

the  civil  wars  breaking  forth,  and  abeir  «alateibMigifie- 

questered,  the  family  became  incapable  of- ajKceoiplMiiiig 

his  design.  •  •  .  (     .  .  j  =,  ,     n*; 

The  last  labpur  of  sir  Henry  Spelraan)wa»bH'tilettti»e*t)n 
'^  The  original  growth,  profiagation,  and  oDodisibap  Wr 'fie- 
nures  by  knight  service  in  England,"  a  leoiarkBblcl'^iptwof 
of  mental  vigour  at  his  very  advanced  «ge^  foeiheirtiaj  n^w 
approaching  to  eighty.  His  last  days  bepasflail  wfltehis 
son-in-law,  sir  Ralph  Whitfield^  in'<BaiMk:a»^iiaAi!wbflse 
house  he  died  in  1641,  in  the  eighty  •'first,  year  jo&faj^ci^e. 
He  was  interred  with  great  solemnity,  by  order  of  the  king, 
in  Westminster  abbey,  in  the  south  isle,  neaifHRi^  dtjot  of 
St.  Nicholas  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  opposite  ^to 
the  monument  of  bis  friend  Camden.         >    .     ^  .<    <        i 

His  biographer,  Gibson,  characterizes  him  as, a  *f.g^n- 
tieman  of  great  learning^  and  a  hearty  promoter  and  en- 


*  The  following  memoraodurns  from 
Mr.  Aubrey's  MSS.  lately  published, 
nay  oot  be  unacceptable  :  *'  When  he 
(«ir  .H.  Spelman)  was  about  10  or  12 
hp  went  to  schoole  to  a  curst  school- 
master, to  whom  he  bad  an  antipathic. 
His  msster  would  discountenance  him, 
and  was  very  severe  to  hira,  and  to  a 


dull  boy  he  would'  say,  *  As  re^  a 
dunce  as  H.  Spelman.'  He  was  a'^oy 
of  great  spirit,  and  would  not  feAii* 
there.  He  was  (upon  his  iruportiming) 
sent  to  another  schoolmaster,  and  |$ro<* 
fited  very  well.-»l  have  heard  his  grand- 
son say,  that  the  Spelmans'  witfs  ojpen 
late.    He  was  much  perplexed  With 
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toorageirof  it:  iti  bis  tamper  calm  and  sedate,  and  hi  hh 
writings,  grave  and  inofiensive;  a  true  lover  of  the  et^^ 
bliahed  church,  and  a  zealous  ataiDtainer  of  her  rights  and 
privileges.**  During  the  early  part  of  king  Charles's  dif- 
ferences with  the  parliament,  he  allowed  that  the  latter  had 
some  ground  for  complaint,  and  that  abuses  prevailed  which 
he  wished  to  see  rectified  ;  but  it  is  too  mAch  to  infer  from 
this,  as  some  have  done,  that  sir  Henry  Spelman  would 
have  been  less  loyal,  less  a  supporter  of  the  constitution  in 
chorch  and  state  than  he  had  always  professed  himself,  had 
he  lived  to  see  the  unhappy  consequences  of  civil  discord. 
As  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  above  all  a  contributor 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  veneration.     He  patronized  Spe^d 

•and  Dodsworth,  and  be  brought  forward  Du^dale. 

'-     On  the  death  of  sir  Henry,  his  papers  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  eldest  son,  sir  John  Spelman,  whom  he  calls 

'**  the  heir  of  his  studies.*'  '  Sir  John,  whom,  by  the  way, 
Wood  erroneously  calls  sir  Henry^^  youngest  son,  received 
great  enooomgement  and  assurance  of  favour  from  Charles 
I.  That  king  sent  for  sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  offered  him 
the  mastership  of  Sutton's  hospital,  with  some  other  advan*' 
tages,  in  consideration  of  his  good  services  both  to  church 
and  state;  but  sir  Henry,  thanking  his  majesty,  replied, 
**  that  he  was  very  old,  and  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  but 
•hoold  be  more  obliged,  if  he  would  consider  his  son  :'*  on 
which^  the  king  sent  for  Mr.  Spelman,  and  conferred  that 

«and  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him  at  Whitehall  in 
1641.     After  the  re^lion  commenced,  his  majesty,  by  a 

'  letter  under  hit  own  band,  commanded  him  from  his  house  in 
Norfolk,  to  attend  at  Oxford ;  where  he  resided  in  Brazen- 

U»s-Mtt0S  aad   worMlj  trovblci,  to  oeigbboors,  he  would  alwayi  atk  her 

that  h»  wat  about  40  before  be  could  what  of  antiquity  she  had  heard  or  ob* 

iettl«  bisMcffe  to  malie  any  fi^at  pro-  terved,  and  if  she  brought  home  qo 

gretae  in  teamlnf ,  which  vhen  he  did,  lech  accouni.  he  woM  chide  her  (jest- 

«c  find  what  great  monuments  of  antt-  ingiy.) — Sir  William  Dugdale  knew  sir 

'  quarian  knowledge  he  haih  left  to  the  Henry  Spelman,  aud  sayet  ho  was  as 

vorld.—Howaaohaiidaonegentleaaa  tall  as  hit  grandaoa,  Harry  Spelman. 

(aa  appears  by  his  picture  in  Bibtio*  He  has  been  told  that  sir  Henry  did  not 

Ibeca  CoCtboiaDa)  strong  and  valiant,  understand  Latin  perfectly  till  he  wae 

•ad  wore  always  his  sword,  till  he  was  foiirty  years  otd.     He  said  to  sir  WiU 

'  nboot  seventy  or  mom,  who?  finding  liam,  <  We  are  beholden  to  Mr;  Speed 

his  legges  to  faulter  through  feebleness  and  Stowe  for  stitching  up  for  us  out 

«s  be  was  walking,    *  Now,^  said  he,  English  history.'    It  seeint  they  were 

• '  'tis  time  to  leave  dff  my  sword. '-^  both  taylors/!  Letters  by  Eminent  per- 

.  When  his  daughter-in-law,  (sir  John's  sons,  1813,  3  vols.  Svo^ 
wife)  retuioed  home  from  visiting  her 

Vol.  XXVIII.  ,  T 
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Mie  teUege*  mmI  wm  •fieti  imIM  U  |»ri?ftt»  woptil,  and 
Miplof ad  to  4mta  «e?efai  p»part  in  ^ndieatiott  of  tbo  pro- 
ooedingfl  of  the  comrt.  He  w$a  tbe  ftolbor  of  '*  A  view  of  a 
pfietooded  book,  entUfed,  <  CNMerratioM  upon  bis  Ma|Os|y'a 
laie  AiMwers  aad  Cpiftlot,**  Oxford,  1643,  4to.  His  ««oie 
is  not  to  it^  ^t  Dr.  Boriow^  wbo  bod  reoeiiKed  o  oopy  from 
bin,  iflfinrmed  Wood  tfaat  it  was  €Dmpcwed  by  bioh  Sir 
John  wrote  ako  *<  The  case  of  our  affaim  in  kw,  raltgioo, 
and  oiber  circumstances^  briefly  examioed  «nd  prosamed 
to  the  oonscienoe,*'  1648,  4to.  While  he  4saa  <bos  AHeod- 
iog  the  affairs  of  (he  fMiblic,  atul  his  own  priirate  stsidies, 
as  thoae  woold  gi^e  him  leave,  be  died  July  25,  l>M9u  Has 
funeral  sermon,  by  his  majesty's  special  order,  was  pveacbtd 
fay  sM-dhbishop  Usher.  He  published  the  Saxon  Psalter 
Under  tbe  title  of  **  Psalteriom  Davidis  Latino-Sasomcuoa 
^Mus/'  1641,  4to,  from  an  old  manascript  in  bis  fiilher'a 
t^^fy*  coilated  wiifb  three  other  copies.  He  wrote  also 
the  ''  Life  of  king  Alfred  tbe  Gi^at'*  k  Eoglirti,  whiah  wm 
pii^blisbed  by  Hearne  4t  0«ford,  1709,  Svo.  It  bad  been 
Iraaalated  into  Latin  by  Mr.  Wise,  and  ^v^as  fmblished  by 
Obadtah  Walker,  oiasler  c^  University  college  at  OxfoKl 
in  1679)  fol. 

Afte!r  sir  John's  death,  bis  fiitber's  papers  csase  into  the 
hAtidsof  bis  son-inilaw,;Sir  &alph  Whitfield*  In  1647,  tb6 
rer.  Jepemiab  Stevens,  who  had  assisted  sir  Henry  ia  Ipt^a^ 
paring  the  fii>st  volume  of  tbe  <*  CooncJdU/'  prioted  foamair 
Henry'S'MSS.  a  work  ^entitled  *^'Siriieniy£ipeliiiiia*s  Impir 
Treatise  concernii^  Tithe%*^  &e.  iniMtfaieh  the  author  siNNrt 
tbe  danger  of  changing  tytkes  for  aoy  other  kind  of  aistii-^ 
lenance,  as  of  af>6coniary«tipend,  which  tbe^akeratioisltf 
tbe  value  of  aioney  might  affeet.  He  observes,  that  atfy 
change  of  tbe  laws,  which  have  existed  above  »  tbouseiid 
yean,  and  of  a  right  settled  by  common  la#^  wiil  prodac^ 
many  mischiefs,  especially  to  tbe  crown,  id  tbe  paymefit 
of  tenths  and  ftrst-froHs;  and  he  ^pfwves  the  propriety  irf 
this  kind  of  support  above  all  others,  from  this  circumstatick^ 
that  ft  .puts  the  clergy  on  the  aanre  faotieg  witl)  tbe  )^e4ple, 
being  equally  gainers  or  losers  according  to  the  priees^^i 
times  of  plenty  and  scarcity.  '^'  , 

'  In  1656,  a  volume  was  pubtiahed,  entitled  *^  ¥illare' An-^ 
glicotn;  era  view  of  the  towns  of 'England,  collected 'b^ 
tbe  appointmeij^,  at  the  ctmrge,  and  for  the  use,  -of  ^^that 
learned  antiquary  sir  Henry  Spelman/'  Bishop  Nicotson 
thinks  thirwas  jointly  composed  by  sir  Henry  and  Mr.  Dods- 
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worth. '  lit  4  MSy  M«^8«gveii#,  bcAr^taimioiiQ^^ii^cr^i^ 
pe«r»t0h0V6  been-fMHTiiotilarly  6atiHiti0diMtcb«li«3b:<lf  iflei^ 
Httniy'»;M$S.  as Utigbt  be  thoo^t ii^fiM^iiMr  pi^aa^  bfrgsa 
io  priat  biarf^HistOJry  of  Si^iil^ge,"  slv^y  stngilhMP  l&tfettiifi^ 
ufKii^  tbe  existjing  g^Vi^miDeoity'Vfor  9$  A  ilenry  mdcifes  tb^ 
alieoatieo  oi  ^ohurcb  properly  by ioixti  foril)«r  ipotiftrohs'  W 
h^  6aGffilegj9y  bH  iu'g«f»en!^fimsthliiv4)l)aii/a(V«fyctlo«r^fal 
efii^ol  on  tiaose  jwbo  tiad  nav^ov^mro^dtbe  t^hole  pr4>pMiij|r 
aiid?c<Hi«tituti.oiiof  tbe  obufohi  •  Accord iogiy^w^arciciltoM  Iba^ 
lb«  .prioting:>was  iiitettcfpited  QtKiltboifire'.ol:  vLondon^aitd 
ifaen.tihe*  u^ld  wa^.d^troyed  ifithatr  ea)aav}i}\  ^  Gibson/ 
iKl^ever^  ipublis'hedi  it  afterwards  from  tbe  ipaiiiiaor^it  <lt0p|» 
gft«ii^4>y  bisbop.BArlow  4oibe  Bodleian  library.,   t-- ;:     .     <  * 
Among  ibe   laaanuscjrip^  ^lefi  rby  ^ir  ..Henrj^^  ^ms  ^^'^A 
Scfaem^  of  Uiot  Abbl^Btiatiooa,'  «and'  su(^  '.diher^obiolaio 
Ibfois  of  ,wming;  a^^QQOiw  io  our  ancient  MSS^  .to  faciliiale 
tb^  reaxiliag  >t  aii^qiipiK  books  #nd;re€Ofd$.^^  lOI  thiai«^ 
hlive  iai|^anstri|pc^  'jsafchas^cl  at  Mjr.^GiOiigbVsaie,  entitled 
^^Arc^^mnns  Griqphi^MS  ab  H^imi^i^pelBUMi^  in  usimi'lft^ 
Uor^oii  boescriptps^''  ;  TbiM  itf^re  likewise ^  £ound  aiooog 
bi9\M$SK'^<'AMPi«coiur#e  imi  tt^  ajEtt^ont  GoyearnoieM  ^f 
England  in  genecal/^  *^  Of  Parliaments  in  particular  ;^'  and 
V  AcCi^tatagiie  >oifTibe  p)a«ai  and  dweUingsof  theav^h* 
bilbop&9D^  bi^bop^'of  ^iMoalcBt  near  or  of  foripop  tim^ 
i|^  4i|h««bH^ber^  several  ^^urotrt  have  ordiaary  jurisdi^^iof), .  aa 
o^af^aroei'of iibeir  4io«(^0,  >tbo9gb  they  be  situate witbio 
t^  firecin^t  «tf  ^notbtf  bishop's  dkioese.''    Tki$  appears 
lOv'Wy^  b^o^  diBtfattp  in  %b^  veiga  of  James.  I.  fortbeiufe 
o||b(pa«pl|biabep.Qf  Can^tecbury..    Some  of  these>  and  bia 
^heiPtinitioeMaii^^oiisduictSy  4veie  |>ablisfaed  by  Mr^  Gibso^ 
^iii^ryfB44s  biabop:of  Ii^ndoiv  fy^si  as  M  The  ^giish  Works 
||fiWijSimi^y<^^hnlMii''>^lo  %i^h^  ia  1693,  be  added  ''  The 
^9f^^^^^W^^'-'^^  both  cpllectiona  were  reprinted 
ii^f'W^.irol^^fpl-fJi^iiviS^     S^me  oorrespondeooe  betweea 
Sp^i9)Mi:  #tt^  Wh€^oc^!p  .4«  aiii0U£^  the  Harieii^ii  MS&  Ne« 

^iQMUtfBNT  $i^Lii|A^5i  yoAjkogeatson  of  sir  Henry^  was^ 
e^^uoseflqr^g^Uw^  aiidl  made  .puisne  baron  of  the  exche'* 
<iuer  upon  the  restoration  of  Charter  XL  He  puhlisbed 
sofl^^iepas  relating  to  fhegOTornm^^i^. and  a  large  pre-- 
tf4ei^M%  fa^hei^'s  bpfokr  *^*  J^enpD  temeraadis  eccle»is«V' 
tfMd'md  HI  June  |679^  and  was  in^^erred  in  St  Dimstan> 
eb«*whir>:FJe!st-r§lroet,;      ,    .^     .  .       .,  ,    , :,  ;:    . 
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Edward  8rU«UKt  em^.  the  tmiudator  of  X^nopboirr 
Mid  of  Dionysiiis  Halicarnasaensis,  and  author  of  a  Tract 
ob  the  Greek  accentf|  who  died  March  12, 1767,  was  great- 
great-grandson  of  sir  Henry  Speiman. '  • 

SPENCE  (Joseph),  an  English  divine,  and  polite  scho- 
Ujt,  was  born  in  1698,  we  know  not  of  what  parents*  add 
educated  probably  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  be*- 
came  a  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  Nor.  2,  L727;  and  in  that  year  became 
first  known  to  the  learned  world  by  **  An  Essay  on  Popc'» 
Odyssey  ;  in  which  some  particular  beauties  and  blemished 
of  that  work  are  considered,  in  two  parts,**  12mo«  '*  Oa 
the  English  Odyssey,  says  .Dr.  Johnson,  '^  a  criticism  vest 
pubiished  by  Spence,  a  man  whose  learning  was  not  vi^ry 
great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very  powerful.  His  .cri- 
ticism, however,  was  commonly  just;  what  he  thought, , he 
thought  rightly ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by 
hi»  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the  first  ^x,- 
perience  of  a  critic  without  malevolence,  who  thought  ^ilt 
a^much  his  duty  to  display,  beauties  as  expose  faults;  Wio 
censured  with  respect,  and  praised  yfith  alacrity.  With 
this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  pffended,  that  ;he.s(^g{)f 
the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  if^ff^ 
that  4ime  in  great  familiarity,  attended  hiip  in  his  last  bom'jSy 
and  compiled  memorials  of  his'  conversation.  The  regfu:A 
of  Pope  recommended  him.  to  the,  great  and  powerful,  9^ 
be  obtained  very  valuable  preferments  in  the  church.*'  I),f« 
Warton,  in  his. ^' Essay  on  Pope,*.'  styks  Spencers  JmicU^ 
Aious  Essay  on  the  Odyssey  ^^  a  work  of  t^e  truesit  ta^ji^;" 
and  adds,  that  ^'  Pope  was  so  far  from  taking  it  amiss^jt)^ 
it  was  the  origin  of  a  lasting  friendship  betwixt  thf^m^  4  J 
have  seen," .  says  Dr.  Warton,  "  a  copy  of  this;work,  -fviJb^ 
mavginal  observations,,  written  in  Popje's.  pfyn  h^nd,  .ap^ 
generally  acknowledging  the  justness  of  Spence's  obse^fr 
tions,.and  in  a  few  instances  pleading,  humourously  enoug|[^ 
that  some  favourite  lines  might  be  spared.  I  am  indebted,** 
he' adds,  ^^  to  this  learned  and  amiable  man,  on  i*hdse 
friendship  I  set  the  greatest  value,  for  most  pf  th^  ane^S;- 
dotes  relating  to. Pope,  mentioned  in  this  work,  whioWibe 
^ve  me,  when  I  was '  making  him  a  Tiut  at  B^eet,,  in 
1754.*'     He  was  etn^cied^  by  tbe  university,  professor  t^f 

«  >  Biof.  Brit>^6ibMa*0  Life^  prefixed  to  hit  inisocI^aaeous'warks.—Brictg- 
man*!  Uftl  Biblioghiphy>M*Letter»  of  Emment  ?ertoiu,.  5cc  dToIl.  Sro,  1813^ 
-4Jilwr*s  Lils,)  S0d  Utttrs.     > 
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poetry,  July  11,  1728,  sticceedirig  th«  Yet.  Thbtiias  War^ 
ton,  B.  D.  father  to*  the  learned  brothers,  Bt  J6s6J)b;  and 
Ml*.  Thomas  Warton  ;  each  of  these  professor^  were  twid^ 
elected  to  their  office,  and  held  it  for  ten  years,  a  period 
as  long  as  the  statutes  will  allow..  Mr.  Spence  wrote  an 
account  of  Stephen  Duck,  which  was  first  published,  ks 
a  pamphlet,  in  1731,  and  said  to  be  written  by  '<  Jb-^ 
s'eph  Spence,  esq.  poetry  professor*"  From  this  circiitn-^ 
^stance  it  has  Wen  supposed  that  he  was  not  then  in  orders, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  he  was  ordained  in  1724  ;  and  left 
this  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Lowth  *,  id 
be  published  as  soon  as  he  left  England,  with  a  Grubv 
Street  title,  which  he  had  drawn  up  merely  for  a  disgiiise, 
not  choosing  to  have  it  thought  that  be  published  it  himself* 
It  was^  afterwards  tnuch  altered,  and  prefixed  to  DuckU 
poems«  He  travelled  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle  (tbeii 
earlof  Lincoln)  into  Italy,  where  bis  attention  to  his  odble. 
pupil  did  him  the  highest  honour  f.  In  1736,  at  Mri 
Pope's  desirij,  he  republished  J  "  Gorbodtic,"  with  a  prfe* 
face  containing  ah  account  of  the  author,  the  earl  of  IMv%^. 
He  never  took  a  doctor's  degree,  but  quitted  his  fell<»wsbip 
on  being  presented  by  the  society  of  New  college  to  xh6 
rectory  of  Great  Horwood,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  174^. 
As  he  never  resided  upon  bis  living,  but  in  a  pleasant  houn^ 
and  gardetis  letrt  to  him  by  bis  noble  pupil,  at  Byfleet,  itl 
Surrey  (the  rectory  ^of  which  parish  he  had  obtained  for  his 
friend  {Stephen  Duck),  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an 
annual  Tisit  to  Horwood,  and  gave  away  several  sums  of 
money  to  the  distressed  poor,  and  placed  out  many  of  their 
children  as  apprentices.  In  June  1742,  be  succeeded  Dr. 
Holmes  as  his  majesty*s  professor  of  modern  history,  at 
^Oxford.  His  "  Polyt^etis,  or  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
agreement  between  the  works  of  the  Roman  Poets,  and  tfic 
remains  6f  the  ancient  Artists,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
thern'mutuaily  from  each  other,**  was  published  in  folio,  in 

*  MhemtMrSfi   bishop  of  >.  J^oudov ;         {  In  a  m^lijciiAnt  epittle  Iron  Gvrit 

wba.boDoured  Mr.  Nichols  with  much  to  Pope,  1737,  Mr.  Spence  is  intra- 

usen)!  iQforoiation  on  the  subject  of  doced  as  an  early  patron  of  the  lata 
tlH0il6ett)«fr.  ,  •                                          '  logenlOus  R.  Dodslef,}  t 

t .  Th*  ttbrtificalkM  which  Dr.  God^         "  '^i*  kind,  indeed^  a  Liiwry^  jfum 

'4ardrma«fr.of  Clare-ball,  hisgracc»»  „,^  *^  *l^^,      *    v 

Cambridge  tutor,'  ^cli  by  this  appoint-  ^^  «oribbfc«  farces  t<^  augment  hi» 

sent,  probably  occasioned  the  extra*     „'    ^'•^^ 

W^re  yai^awl  Spenfit.and  GloTar 

'  '.    dri?»th«i«iu4).  '  i  ; 

The  devil's  i*  itlf  llw  plot  Ibiwld  iail." 


ordinary  dedi^a^idn  ^6  the  'd^uke;  pre4 
Axed  to  his  "Sirin<fii»,**"17ai,  8yo/ 
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1 749.    Of  IIMft  ^^h  '/oi  ackMMrbp^ied  uiAm  tod.  iMrMUg, 
Mr.  Gray  has  b«en  thought  ta  speak  I0o>  coatetfy tuonaJy 
io  hit  Letters.     His  chief  objeetioii  is^^  tl»t  tfa^eiidMr*  has 
Uluslmted  his  subjectfirem  the  JRoDiao^ettd  MM:  frees  she 
Cteek  poets.;  that  is,  that  he  liaaiio^  perfopatted  vfaat^bfc 
never  undertook ;  nay,  what  he  expressly  did  not  ,onder«* 
take.    Aahird  edition  appeared*  in  folio  in  1774,,  snd>th]e 
abridgment;  of  it  by  N.  Tindal  has  bevo  freqoeittly  printed 
yx  8to.     There  is  a  pamphlet  fvith.Spence'anaaier  to  is *iii 
M6.  as  the  author,  called  ^*  Plain  Matuer  of<  Fact,*  or,  a 
shoi[t  review  of  the  reigns  of  our  Popish  Prinoea  amor  the 
Relbrmation ;  ia  order  to  shew  what  we-are^oeoqaectif 
another  should  happen  to  reign  over  oa«    Part'l.'^  1^74^ 
liSoiD.     He  was  installed  prebendary  of  the  seventh  staitaa 
Dotbam,  May  24,  1754  ;  and,  fNiblisbed  ta  that  yeav  ^5  Ail 
aelift)UHt  of  the  Li£e,  Gbaracaer^  aiid  Poeans  ef^  Mr.  Bbek^ 
loek,'  student  of  philo^opliy  at  Kdinbui^biV  aro^  ivhtch 
was  siitefMacda  prefixed  to-  bis  |>ge«is.    vTbei'preBefjbii^ea 
whichi  he.frinted  in  ^^  The  Museum'\  be  eolleattel  tjand 
(NibUabedf  with  some  otbecs^  in  a  paanpibleit.  calteduf^llo<» 
ralilieaf  by-^ir  Harry, Beaumont,''  \16%,     EJodtir  tlMt  nanca 
het^tihlishedf  ^^  Crko^  or  a^  Dialogue <ou  Beauty," ^and/^SA 
particular  aeoouut  of  the  emperor  of  ChtnaVCbrdenspBidv 
Pekin,  in  a  letter  frod»  F.  Attiret,  a  French  misaioaar^L  immc 
eaiploy^4>y  that  .emperor  to  paint  the  apaetai^a^iD>.thaeei 
gardens,  to  bis  fniaod  at  Paris  ^"  both  in  i 769,  Hs^o^.^ntf^ 
Wh  seprintedin  {>od^ley*a  '^  Fugiiive  Pieces^'    He  emam 
<>  An  £ptsile  from  a  j^wiss  officer  to  bis  friend :'a(t'ttDira3^I.i 
6v«t  printed  in^  '^The  Mwaumf''  and  since  uaitker.thM^ 
vdtiQie  of  <' Dodsley>CoU^til>o.''  .  T he  sevemt  i  ooptlDi 
pibli^hed  under  vbis  name  iov^he  Oxford.  Versesi  aj^ftedc 
sjirved  by  Nkchplsy  in  the  ".Sfil«ot|ColliftctioV.17ai>q  M 
1,711  <he  publiahed  ^<  A  ParaJieV  vck  the mmmer/DDBbxlMchiR 
betweeft  a  teest  celebrated  Man  of  Flof eeee  ^MigKabecdiiU^ 
aifd  one  scarce* ever  heard  of  in  ErIgkoA  (H.(>^9^  ^^i  aIbp 
Hebrew  Taylor),?'  12ai0,  printed  a^  Stra^berj^y  Hitta  3?  jn| 
the  sfame  yeilr  bra  to$)k  a  tour  into  Scetkittd,  wbich^  ish^nfUf 
^estrjbed  in  an  af%cU6naie  leu^r  t<»  Mr.  Sbtenstonei  \^S^ 
coliectiQn  of  several  letters  published  by  Mr.  Hull  in  1779. 
In  l[7^*^e  (libntth unseated  to  Dr.AVirtoti  Several 'est<*elfefit 
remarks  (^n,Yirgil><v(£hicb  be  bad  on^^  when  be  wasal^^^^^ 
and  fitMif!re\few  of  Mr.  Pope\».— »West  Fiuehale  Prioiy«(i|iv 
se^he  orib^'hQly'ifJpdpc's  mit^wjfes  ;and  *ust^fi^ie4;j^^^^ 
fcoqo  an  uinsariuftt<^  mercbattt^  turned  h^mit,  andwtoreauit 
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t4irM  snttt  o€  ifo&«kiibf)>  ««»iKm  beediM  Mr.  SfMooe's 
t0Lrmi9  hmpg  p«rt  of  \m  prebeoda]  estate.  In  1764  be 
vet  ««eH  p^urtrayed  by  Mr.  Janes  Ridley,  in  bis  admirable 
*^  Taieft  of  the  Gemi,"  aoder  tbe  i>e«ii&  of  ^^  Phesoi  £cnep« 
(bw  itume  read  beckwaixis)  dervise  of  tbe  grovAiSy"  aed 
a  piinegyrical  letter  from  faim  to  that  ingenious,  moralist, 
uader  the  Mme  aignatar^  is  inserted  in  ^*  Letters,  of 
Sentneot  Persons,"  vol.  III.  p.  139.  In  1764  be  paid  tbei 
last  kiod  office  to  the  reoiains  of  bis  friead  Mr.  Dodsley, 
who  died  on  a  visit  to  hini  at  Dorham.  He  closed  bir  li«* 
terary  Ubours  with  *^  Remarks  and  Dissertations  on  Virgil ; 
with  soMBe  o^r  olafisicfil  observations;  by  the  hite  Mr. 
Hotdswortb.  PubUsbed,  with  several  notes  an^d  additional 
renaarks,  by  Mr.  Spenee/*  4to.  This  voln^me^  of  vid^ick 
tbe  greater  part  was  printed  off  in  1767,  was  publtahed  iu 
February  176&;  a«d  on  the  20th  of  August  following,  Mr. 
Speooe  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a  eatial  in  bis  garden 
at  Byfleel  in  Surrey.  Being,  when  the  accident  happiened,^ 
^mifi  aiqne,  it  eould  oorly  be  eonjectared  ia  what  macuieit 
it  bappened ;  bat  it  was  generally  supposed  to  have  heei^ 
oeeasioned  by  a  fit  white  he  was  standing  aear  the  brink  of 
the  water.  He  was  found  flat  upon  his  face,  >  at  thejedge^ 
whcce  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  cover  bis  head,  or  aa^y^ 
^  pan  ofi  has  body.  Ha  was  interred  at  By  fleet  chuvcb,  wheve 
'»»  a* marble  tablel  inscribed  to  his  inemory.  The  duke  of 
Newcastle  possesses  some  MS  volumes  of  anecdotes  of 
^Bsinent  writer^  collected  by  Mr.  Spenee,  who  in  hia  bf#4 
timflfioo'maiuoicated  to  Dr.  Warton  as  many  of  them  ^  re- 
laited  toe  JPope  ;''and,  by  permission'^of  the  noble  owoeri  Dr» 
Johnson  has  made  inany  extracts,  from  them  in  his  <'  Lives 
of  tbe  £ngU«fa  Poets.  **  These  have  ^tely  been  annouaeed 
lot  pubiioatipn.  Mr^  Spence's  Explanation  of  an  an^iqwe 
aidykieat  Ctaodon  place,  Sui^ey,  is  in  <<  Gmt.  Mag."  i7?2f^ 
|Kv  {76.  *^  Mr,  Speace-s  cfaaraoter,^'  says  a  getulemaivwha 
is$i,  seeii  tiiis  meaii^r^ before  it  was  transplanted  into  the 
present  work^  ^^is  properly  delineated  ;  and  his-Pdymeti^ 
isjwstl;^  vindicated  fncMlli  tbe  petty  criiieisms4>f  the  fastidious 
Gmy^.    In  Dr.  Johnson's   masterly  preface  ta  Dryden^ 


/, 


*^i%Qii  injfoript  lit  that  Gray's  rU  .  qf  imf  liaste,  that  ^his  frippery  modf 

^jcule  is  applied  to  the  Platoi>ic  wa^  of  of  composition   will  never  coofie  into 

4idtaat»)' which  he  adds,  «<  Lord  SkaneiT-  faJlhioit  again;    ispedtallsr  liAOe   Bt. 
b«nr  VM  ^k^  firot  who  brought,  into —  Kurd  hna  poiated  pu|«  by  fxaoiplie  a% 

TOf  ue,  and  Mr.  Spenc^,  (if  we  except .  well  as  precept,  wherein  tbe  true  beao- 

a  few  Scotch  writers)  the  last  who  prac-  ty  of  diatogae-  writing  cqnsista/*    Ma^ 

tim^  iC>  jU  it  tias  BOW  teen  laid'asiddf  sotfs  life  of  Grayi  yo).  U,  p.M,  oo- 

some  yean,  we  may  hope,  for  the  sake  tavo  edition. 
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lie  ohmtmh  tfaltt'^vito  do-aotftlwuyikiiowi^orMrti'lAAiv^s.* 
Shall  vf0  ^n  presume  to  attribute  die  'frigid  iMfitkHl  -Of 
the  imly  l6^ne(i'Aiid  ingeaioiis^Mn  Sjienee,  IhUliF^^e^* 
ff^ce  (0  Pape»  to  a  {icejofUce  coneeivttd  against'' bioi  oil' 
account  of  bis  preference  of  blank  Yerse  to  rhyme  in  htk* 
K  Ess^y  on  Mr.  Pope's  Odyssey  ;'  a  work,  which  for  sdbtkk 
criticasibf  and  cainlid  disquisiiion,  is  ahvidit  whhoot  isi  pa* 
rallel  ?     The  judicious  Dr«  WartonV  seihiiflents  wi^  re- 
spect to  it  aiay  be  seen  in  liis  admirable  *^  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope:'*  sod  bisbop  LoMk^tb,  wbtiie 
learning  and  genius  are  iikdiaputable^  expresses  hiiiisel#9fl' 
the  following  manner  ia  a  note  oa  bis  tsnrifth  pra^lection 
on  Hebrew  poetry  :  *^  Haso  autem  ."vide  adcumte'tetscierk^r 
expUcata    a  viro-  doetissiaio  Josepba  Spruce   in  Op€^e 
erudite  juxta  atque  eleganticui  lituhia  Polymetts.'^'   -  • '"  "' 
SP£NCER  (JaHN),  a  learned  dtvtndy  4va$  a  natire^  bf 
Bocton  under  Blean^    in  Kent^    whevev  fae^>  was  bapif^t^, 
Oct.  31,  1630.     While  an  tofapt  be^  htt'ihis^  fatbei*;-  m4I<^, 
leaving  him  in  very  narrow  eirciiiBstaiic^v':tbe  caf^'^^^MI 
expence  of  his  education  was  ucdeetakeri  by'an^tinclef   St" 
bipi  be  was  sent  to,  the  free  school  at  Gahte'rbUryj^  vAeM 
be  made  great  profitieecy,  and  bec^btoe'a'>kifn^V8^bdllit.' 
At  the  age  of  luurteen  be  was  Tecoraineiyded  by^f.^^Tb^^ 
ma^^ackson,  tbf*n  iJhe  onlyips^beinkiry  efvthsrtidtxii^ptd 
a  iParkar  ^scholarship   in  Corpm  eott^e,r  Cambridge^  ^  M 
which  be  wa^^  adsvbitted^'   March- d59s;t>64eEv    fUndei'^M^i 
Rici^iacd   KeuDelf  an  excellent  tutor,  aii>  atic«f tor  ^^4!^ 
biabap  of  Peierbosrough»t  be  appltediwitbignsict  a;s^idu^^  tt» 
bis  studies,  and  having  taken  htsdegre^fc  rn  BnsVtbati^A?^ 
in  le^^t  md  o£X  ^1.  in  ]«65d,  be  was  chosen  feUowt^^f^bi^ 
college  ii^  16$$.    Al^oot  tbdsthue  bis  iiiiele,"'¥4i6'' biM 
l^tbiertp  supported  bis  edui^on^  ^  died^  and  iia\4fag  k^t  %fH 
^xact  account  of  wliat he  had  expended^  Idfc  tbes$meWf^ 
canpelledi  iiud  his  ex^ouiors  and -saim 'imn^^didteiy^  s^ll 
Mik  SRepcer  for  the  deb t^  which  he;wassocidi)ruAiilbll^M 
pay..  /li;t<  this  .perplexity  be  found 'fVieqdS'in'^'44ie.t<ril 
^9i99  >ylvai|if,  ivas-  Dr^  Tepison^  afibnrwasds  arobbisb^  ^ 
pantjpribuvj^  v^  raj&ed  a  k>ajn  amoog'  t^eai  i^ttffieien^'to 
extricate,  1h¥*  5 iFPna^be  rigour  of  bis  unworthy  relati^ns^ 
}fe  PW5^§<^  becaBjip  a  tutor,  aud  entering  intd^  holy  cfird^ii 
3n;^ji$i|goif}t^d  one  of  the  university  pffeachevsv  and^e^^^d 
iJ^^^.pa^es,  fir^t'of  St.  Qyles's,  and  thtenof  St  Befl^RctJ 

.      1  ^iclioh'8  Poemi--aDd  Bow^er.-fBowJe§'^  edit^QQ  o(  ^oj^,iJ{yf|«*^    -* 
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iq.  C^mbriclge.     io^  t<6S»  be  proeeedeil''  B:-^  »  hthn^wm^ 
Qot  4^l«fiMd  in  this  fellowship,  it  has  been  sO^posod  tbdJI 
hetilC%Mi^e4(echin  ibe  measures  taken  duriug  the  usurpation, 
HKHbopt  approving  iben.     He  was  soon,  however,  rel^aiied' 
frKKn  this  painful  restraint  by  the  restoratipDi   on  ^kb 
^ent.  be  preaebed  a- sermon  before  the  university/ ;#Qnte 
2S|  1660,  which  was  printed  the  same  year,  under  the 
tiUe  of  ^*  The  .Righteous   Ruler*'     He  published  about 
three .y ears  afieri  a  preservative  against  the  prophecies  in 
which  the  fanatics  of  that  day  dealt  very  largely.     This  be 
aoftitled  /'  A  diaeourse  concerning  Prodigies,  wherein  the 
vanity  of  presages  by  them  is  reprehended,  and  their* true 
i^nd  proper  endi»  asserted  and  vindicated.^*     A  second  ^di^ 
ii^li  of  this>  seasonable  and  learned  work,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  wtis  published  at  London,  1665,  8vo*;  when  was 
addecl*to  it,  '^  A  discourse  concerning  vulgar  Prophecies ; 
\tfbeir^a  the  vanity  of  receiving  them,  as  the  certain  indi«^ 
c#fiion»  of  any  future  event,  is  ditsoovered  ;  and  some  cfaa« 
tlMe«».of  distiuelton  between  true  and  pretended  prophets 
ai^  laid  4aiwn.'*.  .  In  this  last- mentioned  year  he  proceeded 
p,.i£IW  aad  iu>1667   was  presented  by  bis  colle^  to  the 
rf^|3^Tyrof  Laudbeach,  -in  Cambridgeshire,'  ahd  Aug.  8,  wan 
el^pt)ed(^a9l:er  of  the.  college.     In  this  office  he  shewed 
himself  not  only  .a  lover  of  learning,  but  a  great  eneaoVa^er 
f^*  it  in  others,  aa  ibe  many  salutary  regulations  made  in 
iW time'C^iiceming. the  discipline  ami  exercises  of-Uils 
epUege  amply  testify ;  and  4be  society  had  silch  inoprftityh 
of  bWJM<%0mRt{aiui  integrity,-  that  tis  was  generally  ttiwib 
tji^iarbiter  of  their  dkierences.  .'^u: 

>,tiWbile  be  .wiui.fvice->€hanQeIi6r,.the'dufce  of'Morimbudt 
0M  cj^y^^n.itbanceUor  aC'the  iitoiveriiityc,  aiMl'iipdili  hb^'iu<< 
M^l^^jlt.  Or.  ^peacer .  addressed  his  g/acei'4ftf)%  's^^b; 
imbU^bed  by  Heartie  in  bis  appendiit'  to  th^l^*^  V{ndlfeisi& 
TbfK^Oaii*^'  Mr.  Masters  meatiomit  as  some#bat  singuHir;^ 
t^<  Or.  Sptooer,  while  holding'  tbe  high  t^ffi^e  of  head*  of 
|i.^ti$e,.wa8  saapended ' fey  Dr.  Borde,  surrogate^ to  tfai 
pdi^ial,  for  '<not:  appeatvng  at  the  archdeacon^s  visftatibti; 
]^t«  what/ tbe  issue  ww  be  has  not  discovered.  Dr.  Spefrcet 
Ij^^'f^mtracted  an  early  and  intimaiei  acquatntUhce  witft-Mi*. 
^l^Pfna^  UiU^  whp  wa»  admitted  of  Corpus  about  th^iiaMe 
tm^Mih'  hiottulf^  whi<^h$  aotwithataiHlrr^'  tbeiif  dffleritig 
in  il)bair>ropjmoii6^  .Uill-  b«tng  '■^'  ^oto-MtfonForJAiii;,  Mnttnued 
to  the  end  of  tbe  life  of  tbe  latter.  This  appears  by.  a  cor-i 
respcmdience,  referred  to  by  Calainy,  in  which  tbe  doctgr 
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•rprt««t  a  higli  regard  and  aflectiM  tor  hiii)  aa^  made 
Imiii  kome  kind  ^ad  generous  offers  witeiiever  he  shoald 
bave  a  son  fit  to  send  to  the  anitershy .  His  rharitj,  iodeed^ 
ft>  Boo-conformtst  minisierSy  if  good  and  pious  men,  seems 
to  hare  been  so  extensiTe,  that  be,  with  the  learned  Dr. 
Henry  M5re,  made  one  of  theat,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  their 
ahnoner  in  this  branch  of  it.  And  so  great  a  respeet  had 
he  for  his  tutor,  Mr.  Kenr»et,  ssbo  was  a  sufferer  in  this 
cause,  that  he  not  only  freqeently  vf sited  him  as  bng'as 
he  Hved,  but  was  kind  to  bis  poor  widow  for  his  sake. 

About  a  month  after  being  elected  master  ef  Corpus/ be' 
was  preferred  by  the  king  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury, 
in  1672  to  a  prebend  of  Ely,  and  in  1677  to  the  deanftt^ 
of  that  church.  In  1 6(e  he  poMished  a  Latin  di^enartdit 
concerning  Urim  and  Thummim,  reprinted  in  i67a*  In 
1683  be  resigned  the  rectory  of  Landbeadh  in  favour  of 
his  kinsman^  William  8pencer,  A.  M.  fellow  it4  the  col- 
lege; and  16S5  published  at*  Cambridge,  inS^vels.  Mi6, 
his  celebrated  work,  ^'  De  legibus  HebrsMrom  rttuatibiitf 
et  earom  ratienibus  libri  tues."  His  professed- view  4n  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  was  to  VkkKcate 
the  ways  of  GK>d  to  men,  and  clear  the  Deity,  'as  he  teUaf 
in  his  prefece,  from  arbitrary  and  fantastic  huiVi<]^r';  Wkk 
which  some,  not  discerning  these  reasons,  had  beM  ready 
to  charge  him,  and  thence  had  fallen  into  unbelief  But 
thi^  atteaspt  very  much  displeased  all  those,  who  thtnkf  Ae 
dimity  of  any  doctrine  or  institution  weah^hi^etf,  ta  pud^ 
pertion  as  it  is  proved,  to  be  rational ;  and  'one  grc^at  ^- 
jection  to  it,  even  among  some  who  are  n<yt  irrationaKM^ ' 
is,  the  leari^  -author's  having  advanced,  that  many  rities 
and  eeremenies  of  the  Jewish  nation  are  deduieed* from  the 
practices  of  their  heathen  and  Idokitnous  neighbours.  This 
.position  gave  hd  small  offenee,  as  greatly  derogatory  from 
the  divine  institution  of  those  rites;  and  many  writerft'ht^ 
tacked  it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  particuMly  HeKMn 
Witsiusin  his '<<  iEgyptiaca,"  sir  John  Marsham,  Cahoa^t^ 
and  Shuckfbnd.  His  position  has  been,  s^n^e  their  Cime, 
shortly  and  ably  reflated  in  a  treatise  by  Dr«  A^  oodwa^d,  en- 
titled ^*  A  Discourse  im  the  worship  of  tt^  aiicient  Bgyp^ 
tiatit,'"  communicated' to  tb^  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  D#. 
Lottnn  1775,  aitd  moreYecetttty  (1799)  by  the  tatl^  Rev. 
Wflttluti  Jeo^s,  id  fai»^<  Con^deraftton«  on  the  rehgiodd  ^o^- 
sbip  of  the  Heathens.*'  Mr.  Jones  says,  that  Dr.  Spencer, 
^  preposterously  deduced  the  rites  of  the  Hebrews  from 
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»f!f>e9ifAnt»^  and  compofted  i&  el€gai>(  hMan  ^  Jmt  dj^tiH:e- 
fill?  ID.  CbrittUn  divimtjF,  distioiiourabld  to  the.  obwr«h  .of 
£^^j^d,  and  affording  a  very  bad  exaai|»ie  fco  vain  soboiar^ 
w)|0  fbcMild  succeed  bim."  Oiber^  however  ^  saw  np  iil  doa«. 
sd^^^Qces  fKonei  adm^ting  iti&  aiid.tbe  wqrk  upon  the  wMe 
baai>M9  highly  valued,  for  qictensiv^  evuditi  xm  ainl  researeb. 
Th«  author  afterwards  greatly  eulaiged  it,  |iarticuUrly  w«th 
the  addition  of  a  foiirth  book ;  and  his  pap  «¥»,  b.eing  com*- 
mitted  at  his  death  to,archbisbo|>  Teni#aii!»  i^^i^re  bequeathed 
by  that  prelate  to  the .  mnve^psity  c^f  Cjehq  bridge  together 
with  ihe  auiti  of  SOL  4q  forward  ^he  priatip  igj  qf  liheiQ*  M 
I^Pgtii  M r.  JLeooard  Cbappelow,  fellp«f>  <kt,i*  8t.  Jolio's^eol^^ 
leg«l'aiid  pr4»fes9or  of  Ai^aA^icy  bfiogt.depiited.by  lhe4»iiji* 
veraity^  and  o%ff ed  tb^  reyir^rd,  uodertpoki^  a  Q.e w  'edijbon«0f 
tlf^is  ifQf Ic^  with  lh^taiii^i|os'9  ^ddnifBHEia  aiK^l  ioiproveMacietRs ; 
and  publ^sbedritjavCambridg^y  in  1727<,  iij  3  vols,  folio;*  ;It 
waft  also  prenoiiNly  reprint  ai&  tbeHaf/ue,iii<  168$^  4>ioa 
SMid  «Jt  JUip#tCTi^:  iT^a^f.  >    : 

Qr,  Spepcqr  dkd  May  1^7,  16a>S»  in  t  M^  siatyi^third  J^af 
ot'  biaage,  iwi  ^a^  inter^^  ia  the  ob^^pel  4)1  Corp^tt-K^^L- 
lege^  To;thiA'C0lle|;e  §Qch  laas  hij  liberality,  tbat  Mr*: 
Masy^ra $aya .^:^ he  far  eteeeded  ali  foimi  f(rb^n«i^tO(rii.?,:  l» 
l§§7y  be.fHifcbased.a^  estate  at  EliinfiH;tw»  an  kw^l^k^r 
t^ging:  (Q-  Qondle.  in  Nprtfaainpton^ire^  which  .cq«Il^bi 
t^ipp/.  and  fi|t«ttledi^bj)(/a  d^d  af  gift  o^  tber  e'fUeg»»  f<9r 
th^  augmei^tatifin  of  the  inaster$hipi  iellowsiiip»v<^ta^th 
sbjipssr  ;&c^;  and,  in  Mis  wiU|  bequeathed*  varpoii^liu Ms  Miihe 
«9^*yi  >^<»?<<*ei^"«Pfe  and  de^ry.of  £J[yi  aiwi  .t<^ .  tbftcjHMW 
ofib^  p^ifjhea  ip  which  he.had  <#ciated*  Ibie.aaai^kdJI^nr! 
m^i  ti^  d§«igbl^of  i^aaiQrPulli^  ^f  Hertford,  :by  v^fb^HPicb^ 
hsA  »  spp  »»d  da«ghfcar„^bimt  ii^ ther  suKVrifed'  bioi»  *  ,3 r .  ^ 
<,$IPf^4KJ^^  (^HIUF  4aH4&)»  a^ceA^briud^  I^^th^rar  idif»04i 
of: JflwWpf^  ««i  tb^  Maine,  b^t  bora  io.  AiMHiHj^  Jiin.  fcb 
1^^^  JWS  aiW!<>fi  %kR^e  who  first  eude^votired ;»  1  lOftMir 
vjfcQiftfi.firopi,  s^holastii^  s^bj^lcti^sy^a^d  captioija  qaefti^P^ 
a^l^  i^fpd434:;e^  moves  plaiti  and  p^olaf  meih^df^ff rtia^b? 
ingf^jHiilogy,  .ii«  iii^f:ie^ded,  iii  agf^^4p|e^fttr(Vi/ll*i^i^h 
D0f^ll|Sv«faa^y ;  «ad|  aboiH  1$&(^  b^^caoia  tba<!^uAd«  iib9f<% 
n^s^t,  atylad iNirtw^j  I^originaie^  iH.«^i:^»ien^p  t^i^ft 
sQciftieflrfocmed  by(  hiai  at  Fraoklbir^^  with  a  de4gn  t^.^^VM 
the  lukeMT^m  from  their  indifference  t^d  eKoU^  ^'.^irffi W 
■     ...       -.  •.    •     ■ '"  V  .     .•        •' '.         :.•!■>   *:■■';!  r>r:;  rr  >!][':!  • 
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Yigotir  and  ret  tolutioii  iti  those  who  before  bud  atlently  la* 
nented  the  pr  ogress  of  impiety.  The  effect  of  these  picrus 
meetings  was  ]  greatly  increased  by  a  book  published  by  this 
able  and  welN  oneaning  man,  entitled  **  Pious  Desires/'  in 
which  be  exhilVited  a  striking  view  of  the  disorders  of  the 
cfaareh,'  and  p  roposed  the  suitable  remedies.  His  work 
was  approved ;  but  the  remedies  he  proposed  M\  into  un- 
skilful hands,  a  nd  were  administered  without  sagacity  and 
pmdence. 

The  religious  meetings,  or  CoUeges  of  Piety,  as  they  itere 
catted^  tended,  in  several  instances,  to  inflame  the  people 
with  a  bKnd  and  i intemperate  zeal,  and  produced  tumults; 
and  various  com  plaints ;  till  at  length,  in  many  places,' se- 
vere laws  were  i  lassed  against  the  Pietists.  Spener  settled 
for  a  time  at  Dr  esden,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  where  he 
heM  important  edifices  of  ecclesiastical  trust  under  the  elec^ 
tor  of  Brandenb«urg,  and  where  he  died  in  1*765,  aged 
aevensy.  He*  wasv  a  man  of  eloquence  and  piety;  an^-cer^ 
tainly  far  from  intending  to  produce  dissetitrdn^  vtiil 
schisms.  His  pioDs  works  were  published  in'thb^'^rertMii 
language;  but  he  wrote  sotae  in  Latin  on  g^ebh5^  and 
heraldry;  such  as  "  Opus  heraldicum  :*'  "Theatrumntfi 
bilitatis  :'*  «  Syllog<5  bistorico-genealogica,'*  tit.  His  ^^on, 
James 'Charles  Specter,  wi*ote  a  <'  Historta  OermaTfica  nM^ 
versaW^et  'pragmatica,'*  2  vols.  8vo,  and  "  Ndtitia^GW^ 
osanise  antVqu8&,*^  1717,  4to,  both  works  of  authority.  '  Rd 
died  in  17  «0.^ 

SP£N^$ER  (EDMtrNl>),  a  justly  celebrated  English 'p6^t; 
deseeifded  from  the  ancient  and  faonooriible  faihf  ly  >of  "S^y^ 
ser,  wa^  jborn  in  London,  in  East  Smithfield  hytbeT}6W^i{ 
pidbably  about  1 5S3.  In  what  school  he  receive'd  thi  Wilt 
fMut  of '  bis  educattbh,  has  not  been  aicienainfed.  H^  W^ 
admitt^Jdy '  t^^  a  sitter,  of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cslmbrid^e, 
May  S(|,  1 599,  proceeded  to  the  degtiee  of  bachlAbr  oPdrti. 
3%nnwty  1&,  1572^S;  and  to  that  of  mtaferof^rts  June2<, 
lSl&.  Of  his  prc^ficiency  during  thiii  time,  a'flnrot^Ue 
opinir^n  may  be  drawn  from  the  inariy  classical  allusibhsfA 
bis  w<Ml:s,  while  th^r  ntorat  tendetfc^y,  which,  If  not  ^ntii'- 
form,  "was  moVe  genets!  than  that  of  the  wHtings  of  his'dM^ 
teiiip(»rartes,  incline  us  to  hope,  thjkt  his  conduct  *i^^l'tr^ 
lepi^^ebable.  *  -^ 


'■  •'         1  {•  r.  I.'  •'#  if     'C,  i-     .-;■  .  -       ■    ti 
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.  At  Cambridge  bei&rmed  an  ij^dioaey  with  Oabriel  Har* 
yey,  first  of  Chnst's-^ollege,  afterwards  of  Trtnity-ball, 
wbo  beeame  doctor  of  laws  in^  15^5^  and  survived  his  friend 
more  iban  thirty  years.  Hanrey  was  a  scbolari  and  a  peet 
of  no  mean  estimation  in  his  own  time.  He  ai'>pears'  also 
as  acritic,  to  whose  judgment  Spenser  frequent  ly  appeals, 
looking,  up  to  him  with  a  reverence  for  which  it,  is -not  easy 
to  account.  We  are^  however,  much  indebted  to  his  epr* 
respondence  with  Spenser,  for  many  interesting  jp^rtieulara 
relating. to. the  life  and  studies  of  the  laueF,  altbcugb  some 
of  :tbeto  afford  little  more  than  probable  conjectu  res.  It  is 
now  fiiliy  disproved  that  Spenser  was  an  unsuccf  .saful  can- 
didate for  a  fellowship  in  Pembroke^ball,  in  ccvmp^iiioa 
wilb  Andrews,  afterwards  successively  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, Ely,  aqd  Winchester  The  rival  of  Andrews  was<Tha^ 
mas  Dove,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough.  ButfrtMni 
one  of  Harvey's  letters  to  Spenser  it  appears  that  some 
disagCQC^aient  bad  taken  place,  between  our  peel,  and  the 
master  or  tutor  of  the  society  to  which  be^  belongod^  wbieb 
tanDtoatedbi^  pro^>ects  of  farther  advancement  in  tt^  with* 
out  lessi^ing  his  veneration  for  the  4m}versity  at  large,  of 
which  he  always  speaks  with  filial  regard.  .  .■  ^ 

When  he  left  Cambridge  he  is  supposed  to  hat  e- gone  to^ 
residje.witb'SOioe.  friends  in  the  North  of  Englam  J,  pvobar 
bly  as  a  tmor.-  At  what  time  he  began- to  display , bit  poetic 
iCal  powers  is  uncertaio,  but  as  genius  cannot  be  long  G<m» 
cealed,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  already  known  aii  a  votary 
of  the  MusjB^  among'his  fellow-students.  There  ai.-e'sfvi^al 
poems  lin  the  ^^  Theatre  ior  Worldlings,*'  a  Gollectiont^piilir 
lishi^.ia. the  year  in  which  be  became  a  member  of  tbeuaw 
Mrsity,  which  are  thought,  to  have  >conie  from  his  pen.  Tbtr 
^<  Visiensy"  in  tbi$  work,  were  probably  the  first  sketcbel 
t)iose  which  now  form^a^  part  of  his  acknowledged  produOf 
lions..  Absolute  cer^nty,  bowewr,  laiaAnot  be  obtaioedr ifl 
fio^ng  the  chronology f  of  ^  his.  /eafly  poems ;  but*  h  is^^h^ 
^Qdijectured,  withi  gxeat  {ir9babiUty,  that  h^a  move  mftAd 
not  be  neglected  at  a,n.  age  when  it  is  usuaKto  court  b^r^fs^ 
vours,  and  at  which  be.bad  oi^c^  leisure,  t^  ?^f)esy?of 
fn^uve  4iefore  his  eyes,  and  no.serious  cares* to^di^sturbp his 
enthusiasm.  His  ^  Sbepbeard's  Caleii4or*'  was  piiblif bed 
in  1 579.  The  tenderness  of  complaint  in  this  eieg^At  jiwni^ 
mppears  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  mistresn  whom  he  -has 
cecorded  JUtider  tisenalne  of  £<lsjiKi«db;\)ind  who,  after  tri<- 
^ing«  withhis *aifeetion,  preferred  his; rival.    He  ia supposed 
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Ike  ^' Fame  CUesnef'*  «iid«r  tte  raune  of  Min4peUa»   . 

Itia  year  'pteoedtng  the  poblioaiieo  of  this  poem,  b^  ked 
beeo  mbmei  i  hf  hh  friend  Harrey  le  remere  te  Lonik^j 
wliere  ke  ie  at  iatrodiioed  to  airPkiJip  Stdoey^  aod  .bjr  bin 
reoen^meiMl  ed  to  hit  oeoie  tfae  earl  of  Leicettcr. , .  ISiere  U 
a  wide  diffi  nrenoe  of  opinioD,  boirevet^ .  amoafp  Sfientec^t 
biograpben  i,  aa  lo  the  time  and  node  of  tbe  formetekf  thnA 
eveuu*  {^oroe  tuppote  that  bit  aoqtttintaikce  ititb  tnr 
Pbilip  Sidi  ley  was  tbe  conteqecnee  of  lua  baviogiprttetited 
te  him  tbe  nintb  canto  of  tbe  ^  Faerie  Qnif^M.'l  .  Otbee* 
tbiiik  (thai  1  bis  fifst  ioiroductioB  wasewiog  lo  the  dedidalieii 
of.lba.  «<  $  ^bepfaeard's  Calender/'  but  a  loag  letter (Jtcmb 
Spenser  to  i  Harvejrv  which  Mr.  Todd  baa  pi eterTed^\prDeaa 
that  be  wa  s  knowe  le  Sidney  preneus.toiifehe.peUioieiDdfnf 
tbe  <^  5be;pbeard's  Calender''  ia  161».  ^  V  - 

U  is  certain  thai  in  oonsequeDee  of'  dbls  ietiyrientkiijyby 
wiM^er  .  means  procured,  be  became  e  welaeae.^geBel>dik' 
sir  Pbilip^s  family^  Isndi  eras  ieivked.ie  dieit  stefcet  Peaa^ 
huTfA  in  IKeoty  where  it j  it  oonjeeyirtd  -Ihad  he^vnmcD^t 
ieett  the  i  linth  edogoe.  Under.sneh  paftnooageiitiieidedi^: 
catioD  of  the  <*  Calender/'  whea  fioished^;  to /^  MiisteK  fihi^' 
lip  Sidni^y  9*'  became  a  matter  of  cimekm^.  <ai( «  aasab  of  ire^^ 
spellful  a*dLnowledgaieot  for  the kindnett  ise  badreoeiried; 
Tbe  pcaii  ^  ]iQ#every  JhettoiaedAii  tbis/pol^m  «ae  bill:  \ma* 
4ler8M»^  ahd  ,the  nameef  the  a(ath(»r.ap|>eam  In  baaeMmi' 
for  tome  lime  not  geeeimUy  keoen..  iDeifesi  whose; i^ratiti'' 
laiioA  of  it  imo  I^tin  is  axtaat  in  tbe.hbiwy  .of^  Garat: 
^lligt)  li^emfaortdge,. speaks  of  k  not  only  !es.  ao/^:ttav^ 
owned'"  paem»  betaaalmest  buried  in  eb)b^ioa« .  Qft:A* 
ether  banii,  Abraham  Fraunae,  a.bairristeeas  wi^Ka^ey^peefe 
ef  tbM  timet  seleetedfirttm.ii  exemplea  (io  ilhittaMe^tlis 
work  entitled  '^  The  Lewier's  Logikaf"'  that  Ffaan^^.«t 
9^  he  aaidf.ivis.  the  friend  of  -sifi  Philip  fii^oeji^y  l^f 
would  nptuiyiy  be  mede  acqmttnfeed^  wd^^pmhepi  todiiM^i 
to ^^dinise  the  prodeetioes iof^ poet twbem  he  farennod^ t  r.n-^ 

The  patrDoage  «f  men  of  geniea  in  .Spenser's  9p^.  Hoae 
freqfui^mly  exeited  ia  precuriag  lor  them  pnhlic  emt^ 
ployeientS)  and  Spenser^jwe  finii».was  very  earigr^ioftBfi*^ 
diwpcsd  into  the  husiaesyi  jof  af^ipe:  life.  In  July  it58lii^ 
when  Arthur  lord  Gmg  of  .Wiltoitrd^fHirted  from  l^ngland^ 
as  ICNrd  lieatenanl  Af . ice&and^  fipenser  e^^ippoiel^  hife 
secretary,  prgbsttly;  ea^  the  gesnmmnedatjim  of  the  esdbaf 
Leicester.    Althou^  tbe  office  of  secretary  wsi^  notsat  tnait 
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tiflie  of  tfao  same  anponance  it  if  now,  and  much  might 
not  be  ei^ected  in  official  baainess  from  a  dbholar  and  a 
poet^  ^et  Spenter  appeans  to  ha?e  eotei:«d  with  zeal  into 
poUtioal  i^auffS)  as;  far  as  they  were  o(Nii|ccGed  with  the 
ctaaracter  of  the  kMrd  keutenadt.  In  bia  ^^  Vtew.4>f  the  Sute 
ef  Ireiaod/*  which:  waa  wciuenloag  after,  he  takes  frequent 
eppcnrtimitiefl  ;tO'  vmdioate  the  oieaftures  and  reputation,  of 
thai  BobleoMHi,  and  ba%  indeed^  «Tideaily  studied  the  polir- 
tics  of  Ireland  with  great  success. 

After  holding  this  situation  about  two  years,  lord  Grey 
jeMmed  to  En^^bttid,  and  was  probably  accompanied  by  hit 
aeeeetaiy^  Their .  connection  was  certainly  not  dissolved, 
Iwr  la  i&M,  Speaaer  obtained,  by  bis  lordship'a  interest, 
attd  that  of  Leicester  and  Sidney,  a  grant  of  three  thou- 
sand and  twenty-^ight  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of 
the  forfeited  lands  of  the  earl  of  Desmond.  As  far  as  sir 
Phtlip'Sidii^waa  concerned,  this  was  the  last  act  pf  bis 
ksadacBSitO'Ottr  poet,  for  he  died  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  SMh  were  the  terms  of  the  royal  patept,  that 
SpeMerwaa  how  bblifed  to  return  to  Ireland,  in  ordiir 
to  ^hlti^ate  ihe  haid  assigned  him.  He  accordingly  fixed 
hisiresid^ite^  at  Kiloolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  a  place 
which  tcipc^rapbers  have  represented  as  admirably  accom- 
modated to  4he  taste  cS  a  poet  by  its  romantic  and  diver* 
ftified  tM^nery.  Here  he  waa  visited  by  sir  Walter  Ral#]gb, 
witb^vbom  he  bad  formed  an  intimacy  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Irelawd,  who  proved  a  second  Sidney  to  his  poetteai  ar^ 
dour,^  and  appears  to  have  urged  him  to  that  composition 
which  ooestitutea  bis  highest  fame.'  In  1^90  he  pubHihed 
(A  Thie^aerie  Queeee ;  disposed  into  Twehe  Boei^sy  h^ 
shtoQiftg  Xli  MoraU  Vetftues." 

TbieNMiitltMieoiitanps  only  the  first  three  hooka.  Te  the 
md  t>f  the-  thiitl  w^re  annexed,  besidea  the  let&er  to  Ra* 
kigfa,  the  poetical  tommendatlons  of  friends  -to  whose  j«dg^ 
chmt  the  poeil  t^d  been  submitted.  The  names  erf  Raleigh 
and  lUr^f  ate  disoernibl^^  ^ut^he  othera  are  concealed 
onderitdtfaild.  These  are  followed  by  his  Qwn^<  Sonnets'* 
to  turious  persons  of  distinction,  the  number  of  which  is 
aogintnljed  in  the  edicioii  of  159i.  Mr.  Todd  remarks 
tb^  in  that  age  of  adulauoo,  it  waa  the  custom  of  the  an* 
tUer 't9  j^eient,  with  a  copy  of  hia  puhlidationi  a  poetical 
addirMi'  9^  hh  snperiora.  It  was  no  leM  the  oustom  atko, 
to-  pt\m  4^fsit  iftcMgrdi,  'aii4,  #e  mf  i^ediljr  sup¥^0^> 
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with  the  foU  cooimt  of  di«  psrtiet  to  whom  tbey  were 
addressed. 

It  appetrs  eeitsio  that  these  three  books  of  the  <<  Faerie 
^oeene**  were  wrttteii  ia  Ireland.  In  a  conversation,  ex* 
tracted  from  bis  friend  Ludowick  Bryskeit's  *<  Discourse 
of  Civill  Life/*  and  which  is  said  to  have  passed  .in  that 
eountryi  Spenser  is  made  to  say,  **  1  have  already  under* 
taken  a  work  in  heroical  verse^  under  the  title  of  a  Faerie 
Qoeene,  tending  to  represent  all  Ihe  moral  virtues,  assiga* 
ing  to  every  virtue  a  knight,  to  be  patron  and  defender  of 
the  same ;  in  whose  acuons  feats  of  armes  and  chivahry, 
the  operations  of  that^virtue,  whereof  he  is  the  pfoteclor, 
are  to  be  expressed ;  and  the  vices  and  unruly  appetites 
that  cfipose  themselves  against  the  same,  to  be  btatesi 
downe  and  overcome.** 

Such  was  his  original  design  in  this  undertaking,  and 
having  prepared  three  books  for  the  press,  it  is  piraibable 
that  he  accompanied  Raleigh  to  England,  with  »  view  e^ 
publish  it.  Raleigh  afterwards  introduced  htm  to  <)ueen 
Elisabeth,  whose  favour  is  snpposed  by  some  to  have  ex- 
tended to  his  being  appointed  poet  knreate ;  but  EUaabelli, 
as  Mr.Malone  has  accorately^  proved,  had  no  poet  laureate. 
Indeed,  in  February  I590«i,  she  oonferied  on  Spenser  a 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  grant  of  which  was  die- 
covered  some  year$  ago,  i^  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  aud 
this  pension  he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  but  the  title  ef 
laureate  was  not  given  in  lus  patent,  uor  in  that  of  his  two 
immediate  successors. 

The  discovery  of  this  patent  by  Mr.  Maleue,isof  farther  ioi* 
portanee,  as  tending  to  rescue  the  character  of  Lotd  Burleigh 
from  the  imputation  of  being  hostile  to  our  poet  The  oldest 
date  of  this  reproach  is  in  **  Fuller's  Worthtei,*'^^  book  pub- 


at  the  distance  of  more  than  seventy  years;  and  on 
aashority,  which  has  been  copied  bv  almost  all  the  biG|[ra- 
pbers  of  Spenser,  it  has  been  said  that  Burleigh  iater- 
eepted  the  pension,  as  too  much  to  be  given  *^  to  a  ballad 
maker/*  and  that  when  the  queen,  upon  Speuacr's  pre* 
sirnting  some  poems  to  her,  ordered  him  the  gratuity  of 
OB^  hundred  pounds,  Buvleigh  asked,  *^  What ! .  all  this  for 
a  song  !*'  on  which  the  <|tteen  replied,  "  Then  give  him 
what  is  reason.*'  The  siory  coududes,  that  Spenser  baaing 
long  waited  in  vain  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  rcq^al  order^ 
presf  Ated  to  hfr  Uio>  foltp wing  ridiculous  memoiriai:     ,     j 


s*  t  **&»*/  ±m 


'•  '*- 1  waft  pfocnk^  tfk  tf^thne,^ 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhime : 


i;    .    »    .  I 


.      \  recei^'d nor  tbimenor  re^n/li^.  ..  «  ..^  ., 

Oii'Whiefa  he  %i^a(s  imiDediatciy  paid  ;  but  fpr  Ab^  wh0lAof 
tbis  raprosentatien,  there/appears  .lueiiiher  ^pnojdstUQD.oor 
attthority.  .*:■..    >..^.  .  ^..    .      _.v  . 

.  Aiftertbe  publication  of  tbe  f^  Fa^cie  Qu.een4^»''.  Sp^nsier 
nepMHiied  'lo  Irdar^d.^  During,  bts^  abaeixc^  ia  ibbe  ^UQCfiii^- 
ing  year,  the  fame  he  iiad  now 'Obliftined*  iinlMced  bm 
bookselier  t6  coUect  and  print)  bis  smaller  pi^ce.Sj  c^ne  of 
wbich'onijr  it  said  to  have  hi*^n  a  repahlic^^ioo..  .  Xbtt  tUfe 
of  «ehta  ^collection  is,  ^^  Gompiaints,  <cant^iiig.  it^n.dri^ 
MiAUePoemtt  of  the  World's  Vanities  viz^U  Tbe  Ruinfit  of 
Time.  2.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses.  3<  ViiigitL's  ,Goftt« 
4;'^Prosopepoia)>or  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale.  :5. «TbQ! RttineA 
oflianfe/by  Belisy.  6.  Muiopotrnos,  or  the  Tafe  of  the 
Bu«t»rflie.-  7/^  Visions  of  the  WorldWaoitie.  ^^Bellajre's 
Vhi^ft*  i»i  PlBinnurcb^fl  Vtsiwis." 

'  -Spimsett  appears  to  hare; returned  to  London  about ^he 
€Mkd  of  1^9^1,  as  bit  f»tix!t"pubbca^iQn^  the  beauuful  ekgy 
dr^Dduglas  HMirird^  daughter  of^Heocy  lord  Ho^rd^en^ 
tilted*^' Dapl)ii8ida^?f  is  deted  Jan.  l»  k^l-2.  :  iFrom ^.tbta 
l»i»riad  there  is?a  k>Di^ interval  in  the  hiatqcy.of  ,oii)c/ipQet» 
«4lioh  -  ^as  * prdbabljr ^  pasted  ifi  .  Ireland^  Jbut*  of  \7bi«ifar ^e 
feavenoa^dSenrt. .  k'lwottM  ^ipeai!,  boiveveri«4;liat.ibe  ;<lid 
ffot':  neglddt'  those  talema  of  which  be-  bad  ab^eady-giiaen 
auch   favourable   specimens.     In    15^,  he:  ftubliibedrlbe 

£stoM)ofi^^6ii#*<)k)al^S'Coiiiehome  again^^  tbe  dedica- 
n'«lfo  WM^H  >lN^Biin'idBMe,  Dec.  27,  J 59 It  but  Uiii.iMr. 
To/dd  4ik»  f  iMy^^hi^^  to  be  an  erf  or.  aiie  paator4)  efegy 
^f'^'^'A^ilr^ph^V^'^^^^^l  emitrfy^tQ.  the  memory;  of  &vt 
Ptiilip^iMnt^fy'^'^lid'perbaFpa  written  on  tbe  iaamediat^  ec« 
kiJmo^  e<tlii»  d^sMfi^'vvtir  puUishediabfig  with  this  la3t  o^o* 

'  ''It^i§^ohj^etted''thlit  in;the  saine..]^ar  appeared,  bis 

^'AiiiofM»;^^off>'^SotifiiBt4,'''tii  wbiob  the  poet  giyeatbe 

.   '  pr6gr^^s  ef  his  addretitfts  to  ^.ke$  ebdmBte.lady  th%n  Sqiml- 

/lihd,'«nd  whom*he  a(iefwertl»  numed;  if  the  ^<  EpitlaaU- 

mforf/'  ipoUished  along^  with  *tl)e  ^  Sonoeta^''  ia  allowed  to 

'refer  to  that  "everft.     Mr.  Todd  dM«c^  from  iKasiouapas* 

sages  that  hi§  mistreaa^a  natna^^aa  Eliaebetby.andihat  the 

marriage  toofejilace  in  IrdwdyOn  St^Banaabaa"  dayi  IdM. 

Other  biogriaphers  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  had  lost 
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a^  first  wife^  aod  that  the  courtship  of  a  irecoad  inspired  die 
^'  Amoretti/*  Where  we  have  no  other  evicLeiicei  than  the 
expression  of  a  man^s  feelings,  and  that  oian  a  poet  of  exr 
cursive  imagination,  the  balance  of  probabiiiiies  may  be 
equal.  Spenser  was  now  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  some' 
what  too  late  for  the  ardour  of  youthful  passion,  so<leeU 
i^g\y  given  in^his  sonnets;  but  ou  th^  other  hand,  if  he 
had  a  first  wife,  we  have  no  account  of  h€^r,  and  the  chil* 
dren  he  left  are  universally  acknowledged  u>  have  be^t>-bj 
the  wife  be  now  married. 

The  *^  Four  Hymns  on  Love  and  Beauty,^*  which  the 
'  author  informs  us  were  written  in  his  youthf  33  ^  waming 
to  thoughtless  lovers,  and  the  *^  Protbalamion/'  in  honour 
of  the  double  marriages  of  the  ladies  Elizabeth  and  Catbe* 
rine  Somerset  to  H.  Gilford  and  W.  Peter,  Esquires,  were 
published  in  1596.  In  the  same  year  the  second  part  of 
the  "  Faerie  Queene"  appeared,  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
former  part  accompanying  it.  This  contained  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  books.  Of  the  remaining  six,  which  were 
to  complete  the  original  design,  two  imperfect  cantos  of 
"  MuCabilitie*^  only  have  been  recovered,  and  were  first 
introduced  in  the  folio  e;dition  of  the  '^Faerie  Queene/* 
printed  in  1 609,  as  a  part  of  the  lost  book  entitled  **  The 
Legend  of  Constancy.** 

It  is  rfecessary,  however,  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  started,  and  contested  with  much 
eagerness  by  Spenser*s  biographers  and  critics,  namely, 
whether  any  part  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene*'  has  been  lost,  or 
whether  the  author  did* not  leave  the  work  unfinished  as  we 
t\0w  have  it.  Sir  James  Ware  informs  us  that  the  poet 
finished  the  latter  part  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene^'  in  Ireland, 
'  ^*  which  was  soone  after  unfortunately^  lost  by  the  disorder 
and  abuse  of  his  servants,  whotn  he  had  sent  before  him 
irtto  England.**  The  authority  of  sir  Jdmes  Ware,  who 
lived  so  near  Spenser's  time,  and  gave  this  account  in  16133, 
seems  entitled  to  credit,  but  it  has  been  opposed^  by  Fen- 
ton,  who  thinks,  with  Dryden,  that  "  upmi  sir  Philip  Sid- 
n<^y*s  death.  Spender  was  deprived  both  of  the  means  and 
spirit  to  accomplish  his  design,**  and  treats  sir  James  Ware*s 
account  as  a  hearsay  or  a  fiction.  Dr.  Birch,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  that  the  event  of  sir  Philip  Sidney's  death 
was  not  sufficient  to  have  prevented  Spenser  from  finishing 
liis  poem,  since  he  actually  gave  the  world  six' books  of  it 
.    after  his  patron*s  tieatb.    The  author  of  Spensef  s  life  in 
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ttee  ^^Biographia  Brrtannica,'*  after  gaining  some  ad^aiitagi 
Over-  Dr.  Birch's  inferences  from  incorrect  dates>  argues 
against  the  probability  of  a  manuscript  of  the  last  six  book^ 
principally  from  the  shortness  of  the  poet's  life  after  the 
year  1  S»€.  The  late  Dr.  Fanner  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
bat  appears  perhaps  somewhat  too  hasty  in  asserttirg-  |thiit 
the^questton  may  be  eflfectaally  answered 'by  a  single  jqub* 
tation.  The  quotation  is  from  Brdwn's  **  Britaniifa's  Pas^^ 
torais^"  1616,  and  merely  amounts  to  thi»--that  Spenser didd 

/'  ere  he  had  ended  his  melodious  song." 

:.  Mr.  Todd  has  advanced  a  similar  evidence  from  sir  Aii* 
toh  Cokatn,  m  16S8,  intimating  that  Spenser  would  haV6 
e?eceeded  Virgil,  had  he  lived  so  long   • 

''  As  to  have  finished  his  Faery  Song." 

But  Mr.  Todd  produces  afterwards  a  document,  more  to 
the  purpose,  in  support  of  the  belief  that  some  of  Spenser's 
papers  were  djp^troyed  in  the  rebellion  of  1 598,  This  is  an  epi- 
gram written  by  John  (afterwards  sir  John)  Stradling,  and  pub- 
Jis&ed  irj  1607,  Wnd  plainly  intimates  that  certain  MSS.  of 
-Spenser  werel^urnt  in  the  rebellion.  Two  years  after  the  pub- 
irc^Upnofthisppigriim,  part  of  the  "Legend  of  Constancy," 
the  only  manuscript  that  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  rebels^ 
w^s  added  to  th^  second  edition  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene.'* 
Tl  appears  therefore,  highly  probable  that  among  the  manu- 
scripts destroyed  was'^  some  part  of  the  six  last  books  of  the 
"Ti^erieQueehe,"  although  they  might  not  have  been' 
transcribed  for  the  press,  nor  in  that  progress  towards 
completion  which  ran  in  Fenton's  mind  when'he  contra- 
(Jicted  sir  James  Ware  with  so  little  courtesy, 
'^'/t'he  same  year,  1596,  appears  to  have  been  the  tiine 
wlien' Spenser  presented  his  political,  and  only  prose  work, 
^*  The  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,*'  to  the  queers.  Mr. 
Todd,  having  seen  four  copies  of  it  in  manuscript,  con- 
cludes\^hat  he  had  presented  it  also  to  the  great  officers  of 
8tate,/and  perhaps  to  others.  Why  it  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  nianuscript  so  long  as  until  1633,  when  sir  James 
Ware  published  it  from  archbishop  Usher's  copy,  has  not 
been  explained.  If,  as  Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  it  was  writ- 
ten at  the  command  of  the  queen,  and  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  Irish  to  her  government,  why  did  it  not  receive  the 
publicity  which  so  imJ3ortant  an  object  required  ?  It  ap- 
pears nioj-e  probable  from  a  perusal  of  this  work  as  we  now 
have  it,  that  it  was  not  considered  by  the  court  as  of  a 
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liealing  tendency;  and  the  extracts  frotn  some  of  the  ma- 
fiiifcript  copies  which  Mr.  Todd  had  an  opportunity  of 
procaringy  seem  to  confirm  this  conjecture.  Viewed  in 
mnother  light,  it  displays  much  political  knowledge,  and 
traces  the  troubles  of  that  country,  in  many  instances,  to 
their  proper  causes.  It  is  valuable  also  on  account  of  the 
author's  skill  in  delineating  the  actual  state  of  Ireland. 
**  Civilization,''  says  Mr.  Ledwicb,  the  learned  Irish  anti*- 
quary,  *^  having  almost  oUiterated  every  vestige  of  our  an* 
cient  manners,  the  remembrance  of  them  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Spenser,  so  that  be  may  be  considered,  at  this 
day,  as  an  Irish  antiquary."  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
that  in  a  note  on  one  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  this 
work,  Spenser  is  styled,  ^'  Gierke  of  the  Counsell  of  the 
province  of  Maunster." 

In  1597,  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Ireland,  and  by 
a  letter  which  Mr.  Malone  has  discovered  from  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  Irish  governmenjt,  dated  Sept.  30,  1598,  it 
appears  that  he  was  recommended  to  be  sheriff  of  Cork. 
The  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  however,  took  place  in  October, 
and  with  such  fury  as  to  compel  Spenser  and  bis  family  to 
leave  Kilcolman.  In  the  confusion  of  flight  manuscripts 
would  be  forgotten,  for  even  one  of  his  children  was  left 
behind,  and  the  rebels,  after  carrying  off  the  goods,  burnt 
the  house  and  this  infant  in  it.  Spenser  arrived  in  Eng- 
land with  a  heart  broken  by  these  misfortunes,  and  died 
January  following,  1593-9^  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

There  are  some  circumstances  respecting  Spenser's  death 
which  have  been  variously  represented.  Mr.  Todd,  from 
unquestionable  evidence,  has  fixed  the  day,  January  16, 
1598-9,  and  the  place,  an  inn  or  lodging-house  in  King- 
street,  Westminster ;  the  time  therefore  which  elapsed  from 
his  arrival  in  England  to  his  death,  was  very  short.  But  it 
has  been  asserted  that  he  died  in  extreme  poverty,  which, 
considering  how  recently  be  was  in  England,  and  bow  highly 
favoured,  by  the  queen  only  a  month  before  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Ireland,  seems  wholly  incredible.  The  only 
foundation  for  the  report  appears  to  be  an  expressionT  of 
Camden  intimating  that  he  returned  to  England  paoVi  which 
surely  might  bti  true  without  affording  any  reason  to  sup* 
pose  that  be  remained  poor.  His  pension  of  fifty  pounds, 
no  inconsiderable  sum  in  bis  days,  continued  to  be  paid  ; 
and  why  he  should  have  lost  his  superior  friends  at  a  time 
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when  he  was  a  suflFerer  in  the  cause  of  government,  is  a 
question  which  may  be  asked  without  the  risk  of  a  satis  ^ 
factory  answer.  The  whining  of  some  contemporary  poeta* 
affords  no  proof  of  the  fact,  and  may  be  rejected  as  autho- 
rity ;  but  the  reception  Mr.  Warton  has  given  to  the  report 
of  Spenser's  poverty  is  entitled  to  higher  regard.  It  nliight 
indeed  be  considered  as  decisive,  if  Mr.  Todd's  more  sue- 
ce^sfiil  researches  did  not  prove  that  he  founds  all  his  ar- 
guments upon  the  mistaken  supposition  that  Spenser  died 
in  Ireland.  Nor  will  Mr.  Warton's  agree  with  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  poets,  for  they  represent  Spenser  as  poor  by 
the  neglect  of  bis  friends  and  country  ;  and  Mr,  Warton, 
as  dying  amidst  the  desolations  of  rebellion. 

Spenser's  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  those  of  Chaucer,  and  the  funeral  expenses  defrayed 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  a  nobleman  very  erroneous  in  poli- 
tical life,  but  too  much  a  friend  to  literature  to  have  al- 
lowed Spenser  to  starve,  and  afterwards  insult  his  remains 
by  a  sumptuous  funeral.  His  monument,  however,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the'  munificence  of  Essex,  was 
erected  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset,  about  thirty  years 
after  Spenser's  death.  Stone  was  the  workman,  and  had 
forty  pounds  for  it.  That  at  present  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  erected  or  restored  in  1778. 

It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  Spenser's  wife  and 
children.  Two  sons  are  said  to  have  survived  him,  Syl- 
▼anus  and  Peregrine.  Sylvanus  married  Ellen  Nangle,  or 
Nagle,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Nangle  of  Moneanymy 
in 'the  county  of  Cork,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Edmund 
and  William  Spenser.  His  other  son,  Peregrine,  also 
married  and  had  a  son,  Hugoun,  who,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  11.  was  replaced  by  the  court  of  claims  in 
as  much  of'  the  lands  as  could  be  found  to  have  been  his 
ancestor's.  Hugolin,  however,  attached  himself  to  the 
cause  of  James  If.  and  after  the  Revolution  was  outlawed 
fat  treason  and  rebellion.  Some  time  after,  his  cousin 
William,  son  of  Sylvanus,  became  a  suitor  for  the  for- 
feited property,  and  recovered  it  by  the  interest  of  Mr. 
'Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  He  bad  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Montague  by  Congreve,  who,  with  others,  was  desirous  of 

*  Phineas  Fletcher,  in  bis  "  Porple  Island,"  speaks  most  decisively  ia  fa?our 
of  Speoier's  poverty  at  the  time  of  hit  death. 
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honottciog  the  deiceiulant  of  so  great  a  pool*  Dr.  Birdf 
describes  bim  as  a  aian  somewhat  ad;ranoed  io  yearSf  bi|t 
uoable  to  give  aoy  acconnt  of  the  works  of  bis  aoeesior 
which  are  wanting*  •  Tbe  family  has  been  since  very  imfer- 
'  fecily  traced. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  almost  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Toddy  that  Spenser  is  tbe  author  of  four  SoAoets,  which 
ai^  admitted  into  the  late  ediiioos  of  his  works,  of  which 
thi^e^are  preSxed  to  separate  publications,  and  the  fourth 
occqr^  in  letters  by  his  friend  H4rvey.     He  is  conjectured 
to  be  tbe  author  of  a  sonnet  signed  Jt^  S-  addressed  tte 
Master  Henry  Peacbam,  and  entitled  *^  A  Vision  upon  hi« 
Minerva»"  and  of  some  poor  verses  on  Phiilis,  in  a  publi- 
cation called  **  Chorus  Poetaruniy*'   i684w     Tbe  verses  ^n 
queen  Elizabeth's  picture  at  Kensington  have  been  like- 
wise given  to  Spenser,  but.  lord  Or  ford  ascribes  them /to 
the  queeo  herself*    As  *^  Britain>,Ua"  has  been  uma% 
printed  with  the  works  of  Spenser^  ^t  is  siilt  retaine^i^  J9L 
though  thecritica  are  agreed  that  it  was  not  written  by  hi^4 
Tbe  lost  pieces  of  8pen«er  are  sai4  to  be,  l.  His  trao^lar? 
tion  of  Ccclesiastiqus,     2.  Translation  of  CanMcuu>.,pan^. 
corum.     3*  Tbe  Dying  Pelican,     4^.    Tbe.boui^  o(,^^r^ 
Lordv    '  5,   Th^  Sacrifice  of  a  3inoer.     6«   Tbp  $e?riiir 
P&alois.     7.  Dreams.     3.  Tbe  English  Poet*    9.  Leg!Sp4^- 
10.  TbeCoiM*  of  Capid,     U.  The  Hell  of  Lovers.     l!i^ 
His  Piirgatory.  .    13     A  Se*nnigbt's  Slumber.      14^  P^r 
gi^apta^     15.,  Nine  Comedies.     16.  Stemnfiata  J)ucyi(iai|^, 
17*  Epitbalamiou  Tbamesis.     If  bis  pen  wats  tbusi  B^^l^Cf  . 
there  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose  tbat  he  QVigl^-^f^< 
have  had  leisure  .aod  industry  to  b.ave  oe9ii;ly  .<coc§plj9)ed 
biff  *^  Fj^rie  Queene/'  b^fqre  the  fatal ri^beJJiau  whiiib  ^Xr. .' 
minated  all.  his.  labours.  /.  icro  ^h\' 

Of  tbe  personal  character  of  .Spenser,[  if  we  m9^y(,b§  All . 
lowed  to  form  an  opinion  frx>m  his  w^^^gh  it,  wilkb^ 
highly,  favourable.  With  a  few.exceptioas^  their  unifo^aa/i 
tendency  is  i,fi  fav^j^ur.of  piety  and  virt«e<  .  Hi^re^ip^^^, 
seoiim^Bts  asaioftilate.  so  closely  with  those  of  the  ^y  >re/!^ 
formers,  that  we  may  conjecture  be  had  not  only  studied 
tbe  controversies  df  his  age,  but  was  a  man  of  deydtiQna)'^ 
teiupeyr  and  affections, .  .,   Jyl'Jl 

Of  Spenser,*  as  a  poet^  .little  can  be  added  to  tbe  man^w 
crtticfiii^js  whic^  bave;,beeu  published*  since  bw  j^mJfor|;; 

*  Jortin,  Hurd,  Church,  Upton,  but    his  Obwrratiooftpo  tfae^F%erie,|^usf9i,  v 
abofe   all,    Mr.  Thomas  Wartoo,  in    There  are  also  some    iugeaibiis  re- 
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irtce  in  the  histbty' of  English  poetry  beeaiHe  more  jnstly 
ap^r^^ted.  His  leaser  pieces  contmn^  maifly  beauties. 
®f^ert  th6ugbt  the  "  Shepheard-s  Calender  the  *most 
cd«i]Sfleat  work  of  the  kind  whict?  imaginfitidn  had  pro- 
duced since  the  time  of  Virgil.'*  It  has  not^  however, 
riserf  in  estifhatton.  The  language  h  so  much' more  obso- 
lete than  that  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  the  groundwork 
df.  which  is  the  language  of  his  age,  that  it  required  a  glos- 
sary at  the  time  of  publication.  It  is,  however,  th^ 
*^Faerie  Queen e"  which  must  be  considered  as  constitiiting 
Spenser  one  of  the  chief  fathers  of  English  poetry.  Its 
predooifnant  excellencies  are,  imagery,  feeling;  taste,  and 
melody  of  versification.  Its  defects  are  partly  those  d{ 
hh  fnodei,  Ariosto,  and  partly  those  of  bis  age.  His  owfif 
errors  iave  the  confdsion  and  inconsistency  adcnitted  in  tbef 
stories  and  iallegorical  personages  of  the  ancients,  atid  the 
afbstffti  mixture  of  Christian  and  heatheni^  allusionSi  Mr! 
Speiifee  hAs  fully  exemplified  these  in  his  *^  Polymetis.'*^ 
It  is,  indeed,  ilaipossible  to  criticise  "  The  FaeTie  Qiieene^ 
by  "any  vules  ;  but  we  find  in  it  the'noblest  eicamples  of  all 
the  graced  of  poetry,  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  and  such. 
po#ef»  of  description  as  have  nevet  been  exce<ide<J.' 
Bkhop  Hurd  has  therefore  judiciously  considered  it  under 
the  id€(a  of  a  gothic  rather  than  a  classical  poenri.  i€cfer- 
tftinly  strikes  with  sill  the  grand  effect  of  that  specfds^  of 
architecture,  •  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat) 
like  that,  its  r^putsttion  has  suffered  by  the  predoiuinaht 
taste  for  the  more  correct,  lighter,  and  more  easily  pfaGti- 
cible  fornns  of  th^  Grecian  school.  * 

HiAne  was  among  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  depre- 
c;ate  the  Vahie  of  the  "  Faerie  Qu^ene,"  by  assenlug  that 
'  the  perusal  of  it  was  rather  a  task  than  a  pleasure,  at)d 
challenging  atfy  individual  to  deny  this.-  Pope*:  and  )ord 
Sdmers  ai^  tMro  who  ttiight  ha^e  accepted  the  Challenge 
wfth  hope  Oi^  success  Skit  ih  feet  Spender  wUl  not  lose 
xs^h  if  we  idmit  the  assei*rton.  Than  the  'perusal  of  the 
Faerie  Queeiie  must  be  kt  first  a  task,  and  »  very  irksome 
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n^i)i«  -if  Pop^  BiscQUf  ff  oo  Hftf  toral  ^  about  twd  re  witli  a  viBifii  d6«l  of  del  i|;hl'| 
Poetry,  and  indeed  in  every  writer  and  t  think  it  gave  me  as  aiuch  when 
who  has  treated  the  snbject  of  English      I  read  it  over  ab*out  il  year  or  twoa'go.** 
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one,  will  be  coofeased  by  all  who  ar^  unacquainted  witb 
any  English  words  but  what  are  current.  If  that  difficulty 
be  surmounted)  the  reader  of  taste  cannot  fail  to  relish  ih& 
beauties  so  profusely  scattered  in  this  poem.  With  respecl 
(o  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  allegorical 
plan,  it,  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  its  antiquity  ;  it  was  ope  of 
the  earliest  vehicles  of  pleasure  blended  with  instruction, 
and  although  modern  critics  object  to  a  continued  allegory, 
which  indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  with-- 
out  falling  into  inconsistencies,  yet  specimens  of  it,  de-* 
tacbed  personifications,  aiming  at  the  sublimity  of  Spenser^. 
$till  continue  to  be  among  the  efforts  by  which  our  bes^ 
writers  wish  to  establish  their  fame.  Perhaps  thesani^ret 
mark  may  be  extended  to  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  wbi^b 
critics  have  censured,  and  poets,  praised  by  those  critii^f, 
have  imitated.  After  all  it  is  to  the  language  of  Spenser 
that  we  must  look  for  the  reason  why  his  popularity  is  Jess^ 
than  that  of  many  inferior  poets.  Spenser,  Chaucer,  smd 
indeed  all  the  early  poets  can  be  relished,  not  by  commoi| 
readers,  but  by  students,  and  not  separately  but  as  cpn* 
nected  with  times,  characters,  and  manners,  the  illustra<* 
tion  of  which  demands  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  aati-; 
quary*' 

SPERONI  (Sperone),  an  Italian  scholar  of  gre^t  emi-^ 
nence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was;  born  at. Padua  Ap^il^ 
}2,  1500,  of  noble  parents.  After  finishing  his  studies  ^t 
Bologna,  under  the  celebrated  Pomponatius,  he  returned 
to  Padua,  and  took,  a  doctor^s  degree  in  philosophy  ^^4. 
medicine.  He  also  was  made  professor  of  logic,  and  after* 
wards  of  philosophy  in  general ;  but  soon  after  he  had  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  philosophy,  hq  was  so  diffident  of  hif 
acquirements  that  he  returned  to  Padua  for  farther  im- 
provepient  under  his  old  master,  and  did  not  return  to  his 
professorship,  until  after  the  death  of  Pomponatius.  In 
1528,  however,  the  death  of  his  father  obliged  him  to, 
resign  his  office,  and  employ  his  time  on  domestic  s^S^irs^, 
Yet  these,  a  marriage  which  he  now  contracted,  the  law- 
suits which  he  had  to  carry  on,  and  some  honourable  em- 
ployments he  was  engaged  in  by  the  government,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  cultivating  his  literary  talents  with  such 
success,  that  there  were  few  men  in  his  time  who  could  be*, 
compared  with  him  in  point  of  learning,  eloquence,  and 

1  Todd's  Life  o^Spenser.^EnglishPofts,  1810^  21  toIs.  8vo.       .  >i 
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taste.  In  1560  be  Was  deputed  to  go  to  Home  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  under  the  pqntificate  of  Pius  IV..  and  there  ob- 
tained the  esteem  of  the  learned  of  that  metropolis,  and 
l^eceived  marks  of  high  favour  from  the  pope  and  his  ne- 
phew Charley  Borromeo,  who  invited  him  to  those  literary 
assemblies  in  his  palace,  which  were  called  "  Vatican 
nights."  On  his  departure,  after  four  years  residence,  the 
pope  gave '  him  the  title  and  decorations  of  a  knight. 
When  he  returned  home  he  was  equally  honoured  by  the 
dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara,  but  certain  lawsuits,  arising 
from  his  family  affairs,  induced  him  to  remove  again  to 
Rome,  about  the  end  of  1573,  and  he  did  not  return 
until  five  years  after,  when  he  took  up  his  final  residence 
at  Padua.  He  had  flattering  invitations  to  quit  his  tiativ^ 
city  from  various  prrnceS,  but  a  private  life  had  now  mpre 
qharms  for  him.  He  died  June  12,  15S8,  having  cotn- 
pitted  his  eighty  ^eighth  year.  His  funeral  was  performed 
with  every  circumstance  of  respect  and  tnagnificence.  Hifi 
works  form  np  less  than  5  vols.  4to,  elegantly  printed  at 
Venice  in  1740;  but  there  had  been  editions  of  individual 
parts  printed  and  reprinted  often  in  his  life^time.  His 
range  of  study  \yas  extensive.  He  was  equally  convei^ant 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and 
displayed  on  every  subject  which  employed  his  pen,  great 
Jearoing  and  judgnient.  Among  his  works,  are  dialogues 
on  morals,  the  belles  lettres,  rhetoric,  poetry  and  history. 
He  wrote  also  both  serious  and  burlesque  poetry.  His 
prose  style  is  annong  the  best  of  his  age,  and  has  fewer 
faults,  than  ^re  to  be  found  among  the  Italian  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  "  Canace  et 
Macareus,^^  which  had  Us  admirers  and  its  critics,  an(| 
occasioned  a  controversy  on  its  merits. " 

SPIGELIUS,  or  VANDEN  SPIEGHEL  (Ai>rian),  aa 
eminent  medical  writer,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1578,'  and 
studied  at  Lpuvain  and  Padua.  He  was  afterwards  ap* 
poinded  state-physician  in  Moravia,  which,  in  1616,  he 
qurtted  for  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
Padua.  Therp  be  acquired  a  high  reputation,  was  made  a 
knight  of  St.  Mark,  and  decorated  with  a  collar  qf  gold. 
He  died  April  7,  1625.  His  most  valuable  works  are  **  De 
formato  Feetu,  liber  singularis  ;'*  md  "  De  tiumani  Cor- 

1  TiraboscbU— Ginguene  Htst.  Lit.  d^Italic— Niccroo;  vol.  XX.XlX.--Tona8^-' 
i'ln'i  £logia»  . .    ■     i      - 
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porift  Fabrica/*  M.    It  appears  from  the  colleeted ^ttiotiof 
Wt  irorkt  by  Vander  Linden,  1645,  2  toU.  foL  ihal  beiMs 
well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  medical  science. ** 
SPINCKES  (Nathaniel),  an  eminent  nonjurlng  divine, 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Edward,  or  Edmund  Spinckes,  rec* 
tor  of  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  and  was  borfi  there  in 
1653  or  1654.     His  father  came  from  New  B^gland  with 
Dr.  Patrick,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  and,  being  a  non- 
conformist, had  been  ejected  from  Castor  and  from  Orer- 
ton   Longvill   in    Huntingdonshire,     liis  mother,  Martha^ 
.  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Elmes,  of  Lilford  in  HuritingdM- 
ahire.     After  being  initiated  in  classical  learning  utKJerMf* 
Samuel  Morten,  rector  of  Haddon,  he   was   admitted- ^^ 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  tinder  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  Maf^ . 
22,  1670;  and  matriculated  on  July  9,  the  same  year.  >^  kf 
the  following  year,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  be  obtaifldcf 
9  plentiful  fortune,  and  a  valuable  library ;  and,  on  ^lie 
42th  of  October,  1672,  tempted  by  thei>r08pect  of  a  Rtistht 
scholarship,  he  entered  himself  of  Jesus*  college,  where, 
in  nine  days,  he  was  admitted  a  probationer,  and  MayJ^, 
1673,  sworn  a  scholar  on  the  Itustat  foundation.     **  This** 
Mr.  T.  Baker  observes  in   the  registers,    ^  was  for  his 
honour;  for  the  scholars  of  that  foundation  undergo  a  vetf 
strin  examination,  and  afterwards  are  pmbationers  for'iif 
year.     And  as  these  scholarships  are  the  best,  so  the  sckd^- 
lars  are  commonlj^  the  best  in  college,  and  so  reput^.^^ 
He  became  B.  A.  early  in  1674;  was  ordained  deacon  May 
21,  1676;  wasM.  A.  in  1677;  and  admitted  in»o  priiM^i^' 
orders  Dec.  22,  1678.     After  residing  soihie  tiiwe  in  De^tY^ 
shire,  as  chaplain  to  sir  Richard  Edgcomb,  he  riHnt^ved  t6 
Petersham,  where,  in  1681,  he  was  Associated  wiHv -Dr."^ 
Hiekes^  as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale;    On"  tlle^  ^ 
duke*s  death,  in  1683,  he  remoTed  to  S«.  Sti^en's  Wal-^' 
brook,  London,  where  he  continued  tw6  years;  curate  aoii' 
tecturer.     In  1685  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Petei^i<ottgb^ 
conferred  on  him  the  rectory  of  Peokirk  or  FlMAing  cum> 
Glynton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  lie  married-^Dorothyr^ -^ 
daaighter  of  Thomas  Rutland,    citizen   of  London.      On  ^ 
July  21,  1687,  he  wbs  made  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury-;  ^ 
in  Ihe  saine  year,-  Sept  24,  instituted  to  the  rectory  oflSt.  * 
Mary,  in  that  town;  and  three  days  after,  was  licensed  to 
pf^icb  at  Stratford  subter  <;;astFum,  or  Miden-castfe,-in. 

'  Mmgeti  Bibliotheca,— Eloy,  Diet,  de  M«didae.-«Foi>|>Mi's  Wbl.  «e%C^- 
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.Wilts,  for  which  he  bad  an  annual  stipend  of  90/.     Being 
decided  in  his  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family,  he  was  de* 
prived  of  ail  his  prefermetits  in  1690,  for  refusing  to  take 
ibe  oaths  to.  WiUianri  and  Mary.     He  was,  after  tbi^  period, 
in  low  circumstances,  but  was  supported  by  the  benefac- 
tions of  the  more  weaithy  nonjurors;  arfd  on  the  third  of 
June,   1713,  be  was  cbnsecrated  one  of  their  bishops,  re- 
ceiving that  title  from  the  bands  of  Dr.  Hickes^.     He  died 
July  28,   1727,  and  was  buried   in  the  cemetery  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Faith,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
where  an  iosoription  is  engraven  on  a  white  marble  stone. 
By.  his  wife,  who  lived  but.  seven  days  after  bim,  he  bad 
Viany  children,  of  whom  two  survived  their  parents :  Wil* 
liam  Spinckes,  esq.  who,    by  indl^stry  and  abilities,   ac- 
quired a  plentiful  fortune;  and  Anne,  married  to  Anthony 
Cope,  esq*     Mr.  Nelson  waa  the  particular  friend. of  Mr. 
Spinckes,  who  was  a  proficieur  in  the  Greek,  Saxon,  and 
Frencb  languages,  and  had  made  sonve  progress  in  the 
oriental.     He  is  said  to  have  been  ^  low  of  stature,  vener-. 
abje  qf  a&pect,  and   eaalted  jn  character*     He  had  no 
wealth,  few  enemies,  many  friends.     He-was  orthodox  in 
the  faith  :  his  enemies  being  judges.     Hebad  ctncommot) 
learning  and  superior  judgment;  and  his  exeosplary -life 
vtfas,  Qon«luded .  with :  a  happy  death.     His  patiejoee  was 
gr§^irf  bia  s$lf«denial  greater;  his  charity  still  greater; 
thoji^»  bis  temper  seemed  his  cardinal  virtue  (a  happy  con* 
ji^^|ioo.i]^>eonsi;itHUpn  and  grace))  having  never  been  ob^ 
s^rv^,.(o,fail,bi«n  in  a  sliage.  of  thirty-nine  years/' '  He 
as)$ist^d'ini  the  publication  of -Grabe's  Septoagint,  New* 
coMHtV  Reperioriukn^'  Howell's  Canons,  Pottef s  Clemens 
AI^aodrintis^Mand  Walker's  ^<  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.' ' 
His>  own  .workawere- chiefly  controverual,  as,  1.  An  anaweir 
to  ^' The  Easily  towards  a  proposal  for  Catholic  Commu--. 
nipp>  &,cv",  17j05»     a.  "The  new  Pretenders  to  Prophecy 
re-^examidedi  &c/'  &71Q.     3,  Two  paokpblets  against  Hoad«.  • 
ly!s  f^  Measures  of  Submibsidn,"   171  i  and  1712*    4.  Two 
pampbl^^son  i^^  The  Case  atated  betweeo  the  ohuffcb  of^ 
Roaie  and  the  church  ^of  England/'  as  tp  aupren^acy^  VIA 
and   1718..   5.  Two  .pamphlets   against  ^^  Restoring :  the 
praij^^fs  and  directions  of  Edward  YUb'^  Liturgy,^'  17L$, 

^  ^' In  Oct.  1716  he.  was  taken  into    Junng  clergy,  and,   *tis  said,  be  \^% 
thfr  custody  df  a  meiMDger.   ftappemrf  ^  lately  paid  Mr.  Howell  500/.**  Ereninjf; 
from  bit  papers,  tbat,  as  treasurer,  hf$     General  Post,  Oct.  6,  1716. 
inaiugt^..tbe,^ffiiiiUai|eeft  to  Uie  a^a*      .     .«  i      .       '  ' 
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&c.  kc.  Hii  most  popular  work  was  « 'I'he  Sick  Man 
▼ifited,  &c."  1712.  A  porirait  of  him,  by  Vertue,  from 
a  painting  by  Wollaston,  is  prefixed  to  this  work,  of  which 
a  sixth  edition  v\as  published  in  1775,  containing  a  short 
account  of  bis  life,  and  an  accurate  list  of  his  publications.' 

SPINELLO  (Aretino),  an  Italian  painter  of  portrait 
and  history,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1328.  His  genius  for. 
painting  was  early  developed,  and  he  studied  under  Jacopo 
di  Casentino,  whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  greatly  sur- 
passed. He  gave  a  singular  grace  to  his  figures,  and  to 
bis  Madonnas  especially,  a  modesty  and  beauty  that  seemed' 
almost  divine.  His  style  was  simple  and  elegant,  with  the 
utmost  neatness  in  finishing.  The  greatness  of  his  abilities 
procured  him  an  early  fame,  and  a  constant  abundance  of 
employment.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  the  por- 
traits of  the  popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Gregory  IX.  and  in 
his  fresco  paintings  on  the  liTe  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Florence.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  died  in  1420. 

Paris  Spinello,  his  son,  was  educated  under  him,  and 
was  also  famous  as  a  painter,  but  applying  too  closely  to 
his  art,  and  being  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  contracted  a 
disorder  which  shortened  his  life,  so  that  he  died  at  fifty- 
six,  having  survived  his  father  only  two  years.  To  him, 
not  to  his  father,  must  belong  the  anecdote  which  is  re- 
lated in  some  books,  without  proper  distinction  of  the  per- 
son, that  biaving  painted  a  hideous  figure  of  the  devil,  in 
a  picttire  representing  the  fallen  angels,  his  imagination 
was  so  haunted  by  it,  that  he  thought  he  saw  him  in  bis 
dreams,  demanding  in  a  threatening  manner,  on  what  au- 
thority he  had  represented  him  as  so  horrible,  and  where 
he  had  ever  seen  him  ?  This  is  no  more  than  might  easily 
happen  to  a  mind  already  tinctured  with  morbid  melan- 
choly, and  would  naturally  tend  to  confirm  the  malady. 
His  style  very  much  resembled  that  of  his  father,  but  was 
rather  more  extravagant.  *  . 

'SPINOZA  ^Benedict  ioE),  an  atheistical  philosopher, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  was  originally  a  Portu-^ 
guese;  and  was  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1633.  He 
learned  Latin  of  a  physician,  who  taught  it  at  Amsterdam  ; 
and  Who  is  supposed  to  have  been  but  loose  in  the  prinoi- 

'  Gen.  Diet. — CaUmy. — Historical  Register  for  1737.— sNichols's  Bowyer, 
3  PilkiogtctQ.  .  . 
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pies  of  religion.  He  also  studied  divibity  for  mflny  years ; 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  philosophy. 
He  was  a  Jew  h)  birth ;  but  soon  began  to  dislike,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  KabbUis;  and  discovered  this  dislike  to  the 
synagogue.  It  is  said  that  the  Jews  offered  to  tolerate 
him,  provided  be  would  comply  outwardly  ^ith  their  cere- 
monies, and  even  promrsed  him  a  yearly  pension,  being 
unwilling  to  lose  a  man  who  was  capable  of  doing; soc^ 
credit  to  their  profession  ;  but  be  could  not  comply,  and  by 
degrees  left  their  synagogue ;  and.  was  excommunicated* 
Afterwards  he  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  an.d  not  only 
went  himself  to  the  churches  of  the  Calvinists  or  Lutherans, 
but  likewise  frequently  exhorted  others  to  go,  and  greatly 
'  recommended  some,,  particular  preachers.  His  first  apos- 
tacy  was  to  Mennonism,  on  embracing  which,  he  exchanged 
bis  original  name,  Baruch,  for  that  of  Benedict.  He  re* 
moved  from  Amsterdam,  whither  be  bad  gone  to  avoid  the 
Jews,  to  the  Hague^  where  he  subsisted  as  an  optical-in- 
strument-maker,  and  led  a  frugal  and  retired  life,  the  lei* 
sure  of  which  he  devoted  to  study.  While  known  only  as 
a  deserter  from  Judai&m^  be  was  invited  by  the  elector 
Palatine  to  fill  the  chair. of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg^  but 
froni  an  apprehension  that  bis  liberty  would,  in  that  situ* 
ation,  be  abridged,  he  declined  the  proposal.  He  lived 
in  retirement,  with  great  sobriety  and  aecency  of  manners, 
till  a  consumption  brought  him  to  an  early  end,  in  1677. 

Spinoza,  in  his  life-time,  published .  ^^  Tractatus  tb^olo* 
gico-politicus,'*  ^^A  Treatise  theological  and  political,** 
which  was  reckoned  his  great  work ;  and  after  his  death 
were  published  five  treatises :  I.  Ethics  demonstrated  geo* 
metrically.  2.  Politics.  3.  On  the  Improvement  of  the 
Understanding.  4.  Epistles  and  Answers.  5.  A  Hebrew 
Grammar.  The  impieties  contained  in  tbes6  treatises  ex-» 
cited  geqer^l  indignation  ;  and  refutations  were  sent  forth 
from  various  quarters^  by  writers  of  all  religious  persua-' 
sions,  in  which  the  empty  sophisms,  the  equivocal  defini- 
tions, the  false  reasonings,  and  all  the  absurdities  of  the 
writings  of  Spinoza  are  fully  exposed.  The  sum  of  hU 
doctrine,  according  to  Brucker,  is  this :  The  essence  of 
substance,  is  to  exist.  There  is  iu  nature  only  one  sub* 
stance,  with  two  modifications,  thought  and  extensiopr* 
This  substance.  i$  infinitely  diversified,  having  within  its 
owa  essence  the  necessary  causes  of  the  changes  through 
which  it  passes.     No  substance  can  be  supposed  to  pro- 
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diice  or  create  anoUier;  thereforei  besides  tite  substtoce 
of  the  Bniverae  there  <rtn  be  no  other,  but  all  things  are 
eompt^hended  ia  it,  and  are  modes  of  this  substanbe^ 
either  thinking  or  extended.  This  one  univer^^l  substance, 
Spinoza  ealls  God,  and  ascribes  to- it  divine  attribut^l. 
He  expressly  assert%  that  God  is  the  immaneftt,  not  the 
transitive,  cause  of  all  things.  His  doctrii>e  is,  theirefore, 
Dot  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  tho^e  ancient  pbil6so- 
phers,  who  held  God  to  be  To  mi*,  <^  The  Universal  Whole  ;'* 
for,  according  to  them,  the  visible  and  intellectual  #dttds 
are  produced  by  emanation  from  the  eternal  fountainr  of 
divinity  ;  that  is,  by  an  expanding,  or  unfolding,  of 'thd 
divine  nature,  which  was  the  effect  of  intelligence  and  de* 
sign ;  whereas,  in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  all  things  Hi^ 
vnmanent^  and  necessary  modifications  of  one  univet^l 
sabstance,  which,  to  conceal  his  atheism,  he  calls  God. 
Nor  can  Spinozism  be  with  any  propriety  derived,  as  soni^ 
bave  imagined,  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy;  for,^m 
that  S3^em,  two  distinct  substances  are  supposed  ;  and  tiil^ 
existence  of  Deity  is  a  fundamental  principled:  **^ 

It  may  seem  very  surprising,  that  a  man  who  certainly 
was  not  destitute  of  discernment,  abilities,  and  le^'rning^ 
afaovid  have  fiillen  into  such  impieties.  And  this  could  n^t 
have  ha|)pened,  bad  he  not  confounded  his  conceptiotn^ 
with  sfrbtie'and  futile  distinctions  coneerning  the  nkihfef^ 
substance^  essence,  and  existence,  and  negledted^o  kttlplrta 
to  the- obvious,  but  irrefragable,  argument  for  the  ^epst^ 
ence'ofGod,  arising  from  (he  appearances  of  IntellVgfeiil^e 
and  design  iw  a)l  the  productions  of  nature.  '  -§- u 

The  impious  system  of  Spiuoza  was  maintain^  wifb^^^ 
flftucb  ingenuity,  that  it  found  many  patrohs  in  tbb  UnTt^ 
Provinces,  among  whom  were  Lewis  Meyer,  who/ffejittb- 
lished  Spinoza's  works,  and  himself  wrote  a  work  enBt>edf; 
"Philosophy  the  Interpreter  of  Scripture;'*  aftd'  Vatr 
Leenhof;  an  ecclesiastic  of  ZwoH,  who  wrote  a  piec6  li^W- 
titled  «  Hesiven  in  Earth,"  of  the  doctrine  of  whi6h  W  w49 
obliged  to  make  a  public  recanfatioti. .  Othi^ts,  nnder  if)^ 
pretence  of  refuting  Spinoza,  secretly  favoui^d  liis  syJtenK 
Btt^,  against  the  poison  of  their  impioftrs  tenets  suffic?^'t 
antidotes  were  soon  provided  by  many  iW^' def^nd^rs  olP 
Uriigion,  whose  writings  are  wellkhc^wn,  partictllarKr  !h 
Cudwortb^s  "Intelleetuat  Systfetn,"  the  professed  object*  of 
which  is,  the  refutation  of, atheism. 
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la  this  cauntry  Spinoza  does  npt:  appear  to  have-  htii 
many  followers.  Few  have  been  suipected  of  adbii^ring  to 
his  doctrine;  and^mong  those  who  bav^.^beciA  suspected, 
few  have  studied  it :  t6  which  wp  may  add^with  3ayle,  that 
9f  those  who  have  studied  it  few  have  tinderatood  it.  To^ 
land  seems  to  have  approached  the  nearest  to  his  system  df 
any  modern  freethinker :  and  indeed  th<e  doctrines  incul* 
cated  in  bis  ^'  Pantheisticon/'  are  mflich  the  same  with 
those  of  Spinoza.  Abroad,  a  German  professor,  £•  G* 
Pajilu^,  of  Jena,  has  lately  attempted  to  revive  the  memory, 
at  least,  of  Spinoza,  by  a  new.  edition  of  his.  works  pub* 
lisbed  in  1S02;  and  at  the  Hague,  was  edited,  about  the 
same  time,  by  C.  T.  de  Murr,  a  manuscript  of  Spinoza's, 
never  before  printed,  containing  annotations  on  bis  *'  Trac- 
tatum  theologico-politicum."  ^  ^ 

SPIZELIUS  (Theophilus),  a  lesrqed  Lutheran  divine, 
descended  from  a  grandfather  who  had  been  esnobled  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  was  born  Sept  1 1,  l€t'A9>  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  about^  seven  years  of  age,  the 
care  of  him  deivolved  on  a  mother  whose  affection  repaired 
that  loss.  In  1654  he  began  his  academical  studies  at 
Leipsic,  and  was ;  honoured  with  the  degree 'of  M*A«  in 
1.658.  He  i^fterwards,  as  was  much  the  custoai  jii  those 
days  with  men  destined  for  literary  life^  visited  ptber  eon* 
nent  schools  or  colleges,  at  Wittemberg,  Leyden,  Colpgiie, 
Meotz,  &c.  and  lastly  Basil,  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  Jphn  Buxtorf.  He  bad  not  quite  complete  hiaisK 
tended  excursions,  when  in  1661  he  was  recalled  to  Augsr 
burgh,  to  be  deacon  of  the  church  of  St.  Janpfes*.  This 
office  be  filled  until  1632,  when  he  w^  made  pastor  ^f  the 
Sfme  church,  and  in  1690  was  appointed  eli^er.  This, 
however,  h^  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  be  died  Jan»7,  l^^lv 
in  ,the  fifty -^s^cond^  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  laborious 
student,  and  seems  particularly  to  have  studied  literary  his- 
tory and  bipgfapbys  and  his  works  on  these  subjects  ayo 
Q0tice4  wit^.  respect  by  Morboff,  whosfe  opAuio%  we  i^n- 
*  fipas,  we  are  iu^litied  to  prefer  to  that  of  eitb^  Moreri  OC; 
BaiUet.  He,  wrote  sope  few  books  against  iofidelky,  .ai>4 
some  sermons:  b^t.aoaong  t^ose  of  the  classes  we  have 
mentioned,,  are,  1.  f'JPe  re  litefaria  Sieeosiun  comi^en- 
tariuV' Leyden,  16aQ,  12mo.  9.  f^  Sacra  Bibliotbe^aruqa, 
iilustrium  arcana  riet^ota,  sive  MSB.  tbeologicDrum^  iu  pr«- 

>  Ofn.  lXct.-^NicersD,  rol.  XIII. — ^firucker.— Mosheim. 
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cipm  E«m|Mi'Wbli0tliecis'6xtaiitiiitti  desfgnatioi;  etim  pre? 

linMcri  dmenatiMe,  spermine  tioVee  BibliMh«(li^uiiiKtor- 

mHii,  eticotfDHide  phildbgictf/'  Aogsborgbi  UM^  SvoMKB. 

*<  Tempiuoi  himofitf  reteratlim,  in  qilo  qutilqttt^iMa  ilhii- 

Hrinm  bojm  a^  orthodk>icofuin  tbeologovum^  (MMMogd^cioi* 

qiie  Itfiftgittds' 6xfait>enntr,"  ibid.  \^T3y>4to*    b  hiM* be«h 

objected  to*  these  lives,  which  are  acemtlpaitied  'wklWlMU- 

Engraven  ponraits,  that  the  autb6r  deals  tdb  niiieh*int>gt- 

neraUtiasy  and  too  little  in  facts;  bot  ikk  <wta  a  eMoaiMIn 

laok  with  the-  early  biograpbers.     On  the  o^thtolf  basd^^^kbe 

ba\4e  fottfid  him  very.corract  in  whathetlas'^iUenj-atitt-^t- 

itctilarly  in.  the  lists  of  the  works  of  the«'resp6ctke«titMtts. 

♦;  ««Fe4fx  Litteratus/*  ibid.  167«,    '' Infe^ix*  UtumicliAjr' 

fbid»l<S1(0,  arid  ^*  Litteratus  felictsBicniis/'  are  three*'«#afks 

which  Spizelius  wrote  on  a  subject  that  has  'ladeiy  eMg«gM 

theingeniouspen  of  Mr.  D' Israeti,  in  the  "  Calamrtics  aftjLii- 

tfabi«."    Mr.  D*Israeli  'blames  -our  antbor'tf  ponde^oaitjV^Mit 

irilows  tbathe  il  not  to  be  condemned  becanite  heisT^borie 

and  heavy ;  and  he  has  reflected  mdre  deeply  than  Vali6« 

timas^    Ma  predecessor  on  the  sabject,  by*  openiif^he 

aaoiai ^airtea  of  tbose'caiamitie^* wbieh  -be  de^Sc^ibe^.^ *  8{ri- 

iMlins  wrote  alife  of bimself  under  the'tiile  of*^*A&iMim- 

^tatok  honfPiffies  autor  felicts,  iiifeKcis,  fetteissinit^etiiav* 

-Mliide<seipso:**     We  know  not  whether  thi^was.'pviaafed 

•apmiely,  but  it  was  inserted  in  Ffppiag's  coMecttoii^fiM^ 

tilied'^*i9acer  decaditm  Septenarins  memoriaoi  I'Phcfoinfgq- 

nmi'ncistre  static  renovatam  exhibens/' beipaie,  17M;llap, 

aMPork  wbk?h  we'faave  not«een.' •  '  -  '♦•••'.i*<| 

•    SPON  <(Chak1es)9  a  learned  Frenchntan^'was  tbe<9aiit«ef 

^* « merebaaty  andboi'n  at  Lyonv  Dec  25,  16(09.'  Vd^^^As 

^•eot early  to  (earn  Latin,  «t  fJlm  in  Germany ,  wbelidtalMes 

'f  raodfiiiber  had  removed  for  the  sake  of  settlmg  ifi'cMi- 

mtotcei  and  be'in^.de  a  proireieney  suitaible  to  bis  tsaobaiH 

olen  paitt.>'  He  gained  some  reputaiiioiY  bya  Lart:iii»poam 

^fi'tfaMft  -dehige  and  last  conflagration,  composed  by  bior^m 

fourteen,  whidl  Bayle^ays  would  have  done  honour  terpen 

"Adtiit^' '  At  his  ritturn  from '  Germany,  he  ^as  sent»tl»  *Paiiii ; 

*atM)'iiadied  philosophy  under  Rodon,  and  mabtbediatioBratid 

jkatMniMtyy :tind«r  tfobn  Baptist  'Morin.     Prt>m^l627,  h^  ap- 

^fed^MiD^^  to  nuedtcine  for  tbree^r  font  yeits ;  and^wtt^. 

.dnig'i^iris  in  la^'S,  wdnt  to  Modtpdiiier,    "whei^  he'w«s 

^  Niceron,  yoI.  XXXV.— rMoreri.—D' Israeli's  Calamities,  preface^  p.  vii.-^ 
Bailiet  JugemeiM  des  SaTaof.— jMorhoff  Poly t)t«^ 
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fMoivedi  a  doictor  in  that  facuhy.  Two  year»  after,  he  watf 
idttiittQfd  a  meonb^r  of  the  college  of  phytic  at  Lyons :  at 
wliiah  piaee  he  practised  with  great  success  in  his  prefes- 
stoQi  till  the  time  bf  his  death.  He  was  made/ in  1 645,  a 
kind  of  honorary  physician  to  the  king.  He  maintained  a 
eorrespohdence  witii  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  espe<r 
diaUy  with  Guy  Patin,  professor  of  physic  at  Paris  :  above 
190  of  whose  letters  to  Spon  were  published  after  his  death; 
He  was  perfectly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  and  uD- 
ikrstood  the  German  as  well  as  his  own.  He  always  culti- 
vaied  bis  talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and  even  versified  the 
aphorisms  of  Hi|ipocrates,  but  did  not  publifih  them.  He 
published,  however,  in  1661,  the  prognostics  of  Hippo- 
crates in  beMmeter  verse,  which  he  entitled  '*  Sibylla  Me- 
diea;^*'  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  Guy  Patin.  He 
wts  a  benefactor  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  occasioniug 
mt^^y  productions  of  less  opulent  authors  to  be  published 
at  Lyons,  under  bis  inspection  and  care.  He  died  Feb.  21, 
1684,  after  an  illness  of  about  two  months.' 

6PON  (Jam£s),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lyons 
ie  1647.  After  an  education  of  great  care,  he  was  ad- 
mitted doettK  of  physic  at  Montpellter  in  1-667,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  physicians  at  Lyons  in  1 669.  These 
two  years  he  spent  at'  8trasburg  with  Boeder ;  and  there 
beeeming  very  ietfinace  with  Charles  Patin,  he  co^tswrted,, 
probably  from  that  gentleman,  a  strong  passtoti  for  aaii- 
qetties.  Some  time  after,  Vaipllant,  the  king's  aotiquary, 
l^ssing  through  Lyons  to  Italy  in  quest  of  medals  aii>^l  other  . 
aniiquiii'es,  Spon  accompanied  him.  He  afterwards,  in 
1675  and- 1676,  made  a  voyage  to  Dalmatia,  Gr#ece,  and 
the  Levant,  in  company  with  Mr.  (afterwards  sir)  Geoi^ 
Wbeler  (see  Wheler)  ;  of  all  which  plades  he  bm  given 
IIS  an  account^  which  was  published  in  English.  Whether 
he  was  weak  by  constitution,  or  injured  hii^  health  in  this 
voyage,  does  ivot  appear  ;  but  he  afterwards  became  a 
valetudinarian.  Being  of  the  reformed  religii)n,  'he  was  > 
obliged  to  emigrate  in  1685,  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
revdEed.  He  intendeil  to  retire  to  Zurich,  the  freedom  of 
which  city  had  been  bestowed  in  an  honorary  maiwier  upon 
hia  father,  and  was  upon  the  road  thither;  but  ifrisiterif^ 
at  Vevay;  a  town  upon  the  lake  Lenrnn,  be  died  tlbere  in 
1686.     He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the 

•  Bliceron>  toI.  U.— Morwi. ' 
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il  Padut ;  of  tbi^  of  the  Beaux  Eipritf,  •utoblifbed  M 
Nismes  by  ietteiv  patent  in  1682  ;  and  heJvouliJ  have  bee^ 
an  ornaaieni  to  any  society,  being  a  man  of  great  learoiag 
and  integrity. 

He^w as  tke  author  of  many  trainable  and  curious  worki, 
l^rinsed  at  UyonN,  the  principal  of  which  are :  I .  >^  Eechei • 
ohes  des  Antiq^dtea  de  Lyon/'  1^74,  8vo.  9,  ^^  Ignotoniui 
atque  obsGuroruni  Deorum  arse/'  1677,  $vo.  3.  ^*  Voyage 
de  la  Grece  &  du  Levant,"  1677,  in  3  vols.  12ino.  .  4. 
<'  Uif^toire  de  la  Ville  &  de  TCtat  de  Geneva,"  1630,  in  g 
vols.  l2fiio.  5.  *^  Lettre  an  P.  la  Chaiae  sur  T Antiquilii  da 
ki  Religion,"  in  12ino ;  answered  by  Mr.  Arnaud,  but  oftefi 
teprmted.  6  ^^  Rechercbescurienses  d'AnUquit^,"  IdSS, 
4to.  7.  *^  Miscellanea  erudilv  Aiuiquitatis,"  167£^)  afifi 
Ifi8S,  folio.  Besides  ibe4«,  be  pnhlisbed  several  wKMrkt,  nqi 
4IOW  in  much  repute,  npou  subjects  relating  feo  bisi  own 
profeteion.'  • .! 

SPONDANUS,  Of  DE  SPON  DE  (John),  a  man  of  ao- 
common  abilities  apd  iearmng,  was  the  son  of  a  oounsdltHr 
and  secretary  to  Jane  d*  Albert,  queen  of  Navarre ;  aiiyl  wds 
born  at  Maukon  de  Soule  in  the  country  of  Bis/cs^y  in  1361  • 
iSe  made  a  codisidarable  progress  ie  liteffatuee  $  himI,  when 

;  not  tuore  than  twenty,  began  a  coiameDtary  ufMw  Homeiis 
itiad  and  Odyssey,  wbicb  waapriuted  at  Basil  in  15%$^  foiie, 
with  a  dedieatioA  to  the  kiag  of  Navarre,  afterwards  HeiM|y 
IV.  of  France.  In  this  work,  if  there  is  not  much  naveJI^ 
of  critical  discovery,  these  is  more  display  of.  readiagi  aiki 
learning  than  could  have  been  expected  in  oae  so^ydung. 
The  same  year,  he  printed  an  edition  of  Ari^iUHleJs  <^  Logic" 
at  Basils  in  Greek  and  LmtjLtkj  with  marginal  kete^.  -  U&abi- 
jiired  the  reformed  religioa  in  15^93,  and  imfoediatelypaJs-* 
lished  a  declaration  of  bis  reasons,  but  doe«v  not  appe^io 
have  enjoyed  much  comfort  in  his  new  commuifioo..  He 
left  the'  court  9O0n  after  his  abjuration,  and  wenUAo  eoo« 
ceal  himself  in  ihe  mountains  of  Biscay ;  whene  be  died 

^itfarcb-18,  1-595,  and  w^as  buried  at  BotndeauK*  ^  He  i»  re- 
presented as  having  spent  this  short  life  in  much  fatigue 
and  mifsery.* 

SPONDANUS,  or  BE  SPQNDE  (HEWftY),  a  younger 
4^other  of  John  de  Sponde,  was  born  Jan.  6,  156^^  and 

'^^d^eaied'^ail  (Mea^;  where  the- reformed  had  a  collage^ 
^d  where  be  distingi^ished  hioiself  early  by  bis  facility  of 

^  Moreri.— Eloy,  DiGt.;m#t.  dft  Mtdt^iMe.— -PuUeney's  Botany,  art.  Whelbi. 
*  Gen,  Diet.  ' 
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•cquiring  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Then  b^  a|»> 
plied  himself  t6  the  civil  and  canon  kw^  and  afterwar<b 
west  to  Toiurs,  whither  the  parliamefU^  of  Farm  wias  trans* 
ferred  :*  and  here,  his  learning  and  eloquence  at  the  b^f 
bringing  him  under  the  notice  of  Henry  I  V»  Uiten  prinee  of 
Beam,  he  was  made  by  him  master  of  the  requests  at  Na*- 
vairre.  In  the  mean  time,  he  read  with  much  eageniess  the 
contrc^ersial  works  of  fiellarmine  and  Perron ;  and  these 
tnade  such  an  impression  on  him,  tba(|  after  the  example 
'i>f  i^is  brother  John,  he  embraced  the  popish  religion^  at 
Paris  ia  1595.  In  1600,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  be  took 
{Mriest^a  orders  in  1606,  and  that  year  returned  to  Parisj 
bat  some  time  after  went  again  to  Rome,  and  was  eilH 
ployed  in  an  official  capacity  by  pope  Paul  V.  who  h^d  a 
*grea^  esteem  for  hias.  The  general  respect  indeed  which 
JKomec  with  in  Italy  would  have  deterouned  him  to  speod 
the  remainder  of  bis  days  there ;  but,  in  1626,  he  was  r0* 
oaltisd  into  Frtbdcey  and  made  bishop  of-  Pan^iefsi' by*  Muis 
Xiii.  He  hesitated  at  Brst  about  accepting  this  bis^prie; 
bat  pope  Urban  YIIJ.  eommanding  hiui,  be  went  and  en* 
tered  upon  it  in  1626.  Soon  after  his  iastallatioiit  the  duk^ 
of  Rohan^  wbo  was  commander  of  the  ptfotestantSy.topk  Pa* 
miersy  wiiea  Spondanus  escaped  by  a  breach  in  iibe  walk^ 
mnA  tfae  year  after^  when  the  town  was  retaken  by  ike 
jMriiiee  of  Candid,  received  letters  of  eongratnlation  .ifcpoa 
/hh  "safety  from  Urban  VIII.  He  quitted  Pamiers^iat  16489 
and  went  to  Toulouse;  where  he  died  May  16,  1643« 
^  The  knowledge  he  had  of  Baronius  when  be  was  in.  Italy* 
and  the  great  friendship  that  always  aubsii^ied  betjyeea 
llhem',  suggested  to  him  the  design  of  abridging  his  \^  AB'- 
ilales  fioclesiaatipi."  This  he  did  wit-h  Baroni«s'«  cooseat; 
and  tiot  only  abridged,  but  continued  them  frqni  11^7* 
inhere  Bauronius  left  ofF^  to  1640.  Both  the  abrid^cnent 
and  oontimiation  hare  been  often  reprttUedt.  Spoadanus 
published  also,  in  folio,  ^'Annates  Sacri  a  Mundi  Creii* 
tione  ad  ejusdem  Hedemptionem  ^*'  and  some*  other  things 
of  a  small  kind.'  .  ^  . 

SPOTSWOOD,  or  SPOTISWOOD  (John),  apchbif bop 
erf  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  was  descended  from  afti  an<ienc 
and  distinguished  family  in  that  country.  His  grandfather 
wad  killed  in  the  battle  of  Floddon->iield  witbbiakiffig^  J4 

•  ^  KiceroD,  vol.  XT.— MOrcri. 
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IVJ^  He  was.bord  io  1565;  aod  the  writer  of  hisi  life  telU 
uft^  a».&ometbiog  very  iai|)ortaoty  that  among  the  re^t  wb<^ 
were,  present  at  bis  birtb^  ^^  not  ordinary  gossipers^^'  says 
be»  ^'  but  women  of  good  note/'  thefe  was  one  wh.Oy  iq  a 
•Ober^  .Hhough  prophetic  6t,  taking  the  child  in  her  arois, 
called  aloud  to  the  r^st  in  these  or  the  like  terms,  ^^You 
iDAy  all  very  well  rejoice  at  the  btrtb  of  this  child  ^  for  be. 
will  becpme  the  prop  and  pillar  of  this  church,  ^nd.t^e 
maui  and  cbief  instrument  in  defending,  it.'*  lie  shewed 
from  bis  childhood  a  very  ready  wit,  great,  spirit^^  and. ^ 
g09d  memory;  and,  being  educated  in  the  university  .pf 
Glasgow^  arrived  so  early  to  perfection,  that  be. received 
bis  degree  io  his  sixteenth  year.  Having  made  himself 
a  thorough  master  of  profane  learning,  he  applied  bin^set.C 
10  sacjsed ;  and  became  so  distinguished  in  it,  that  at  eight 
tMn  be  .was  thought  fit  to  succeed  his  father,  who^was  ml-, 
-  .  nis^^r  of  Calder. 

to  IfOi,  he  attended  Lodowick  duke  of  Lenox  ^s  pbap-. 
laiiKi  in  his  einbassy  to  the  court  of  France,  for  cpt)()cmip^ 
tl^;^nqi§|it  amity  between  the  two  nations;  and  return e^ 
in  the.  ambassador's  retinue  through  England.  .  In  i6Q3^^ 
iipQfi.(t;t^  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  £aglat\c|ft  l^e^ 
Waa .appointed,  among  other  eminent  per^ons^  to  a^tend/bis^ 
Wjliy^fy.iinio,  that  kingdom,  and,  the.  same  year,  was  .ad- 
vanced to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  and  made  ouq  o.^ 
tbe»7privy,:cauQcil  in  Scotland,  In  1610,  be  presidedrin 
tbe  fissc^fobLy  at.Glas^gow;  and,  the  same  year,  i^pqn  x\^p^ 
l^mi's' command,  repaired  to  London  about  ecclesiastical 
anaiy^a,.  He.w^s  so  active  in  matters  which  conceri^ed  j^q 
r^^f^i^ery  of  ^he  church  of  Scotland  to  episcopacy^  :tba|jk 
4jUrJK»g  the  cou/se  of  his  ministry,  be  is,  supposed  ^9>^J^^S^ 
u^jl^e^no  less  than  6fty  journeys  to  Londo^i,  chiefly  .on  .tnati 
ac^i^piHitt  Having  filled  the  see  of  Glasjjp^  eleve^yvea^s^j 
be  was<transJ)ated  io  1^15  ta  that  of  St.  </Vndrew'a;^ai^d^^;m;^ 

*"       ' '.  '  "     •     ' "   0  jTIOI) 

«     *  Hii.fatji^r,  John  Spotswoodf  one      era  5  was  qdc  of  the  uompilerfi^of  ti)« 

Off  the  refoitneis  Ui  ScoCtaiul,  was  borti  first  •*  Book  of  Disdp^iife*^  ^<KJ'b#M^ 

iaje09lartdl6MiliMiiitaUi#»«.  Witeii  ^*  Co^ftM^ioii  oF,Fliii^b>}"^!94  Wh^^|i^> 

1|u|4l^U[iiie«'Qf  (h«  .refofCFiatioii  wera  piesbyt,(?rian  relijj^ipii  was   totroducedf 

prbwujgated,  they  made  considerable  was  ordained  to  the  oAre' of  sopiniiif^ 

jttipre6>iioo  on  tilsirtniridi  itilt  peH?«iv>iiig>  teodant,  a  kmd'oif  office  Jike  tlM^OifrbS 

lw«( x}^t)|ero«ft  ,it^  (WAS  *o  pnoC^s  ibep»  bishop,  bgi  wit(i>iut8(iperio^yo^jyle.j 

<]^^l]f.  b^,  went  to  Kqgland,  aiid  wa^  or  jemolumeot.      He  died'^bec.  5,  lisJi 

iOlVodiiCed  lo  arotibfshop  Ofartmer,  who  *  —A  full  accowr^  of  Ws  HfW  W  gh^ifim* 

oeaainAMIriMm:idrtU«}n^w,.piM|<|iplj39.  <  the  *M^^oi:|r  of  tii^hf^fPiPkH^l^fhx 

A^ovlt|Tt^j^ilif  ^iVASiJjtpScotUcd,  ,  tenant  Refortnersip  Scotland,"  |>ythe 
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became'  primate  anci  nietropolitan  of  all   SeotlarK).     iTh^ 

year  following,  he  presided  in  the  assembly  of  Aberdeon-i- 

ashe  did  likewise  ih  other  assemblies  for  restoring  tbe'ftfi« 

Clint  discipline,  and  bringing  the  chiirch  i:^f  Scotfand  to 

some  degree  of  aniformity'with  that  of  KngJahd.     He'COh^, 

tibued  in  high  esteem  with  James  I.  during'  hisr  Whol^  *^gn-} 

nor  was  he  I t^^s  valued  by  Charles  I.  who  in  iMS.was  xtfoitt^ 

ed  by  him  in  the  abbey  fchurch  of  Holyrood*bbtise.  '^Irt 

J 635,  he  was  vt\^de  chancdlor  of  Scotlartd  ;  vfrhich*  poitrfae 

bad  not  held  full  four  years,  when  the  popular  confusicHM 

obliged  him  to  retire  into  England.     Be^ng  broken  with  age 

^hd  girief,  and' sickness,  he  went  first:  to  Newcastfe.;'^an"c| 

continued  thore,  till,  by  rest  and  the  care  of  the  phylsiciarM^^i; 

he  had  recovered  strength  er1ou2:h   id  trs^el  to  LoddAh  b 

where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  relapsed^  arid  di^M 

16.)9.     He  was  interred  in  Westmnisterabb^y,  fend^ikti'^ttN 

scription  upon  brass  fixed  over  him.     He  mi»,rried'a^2^dMi^ 

ter  of.Davrd  tihdsky,  bishop  of  Koss;  by  whoxTi> hte  *ad 

several  children.     Sir  Robert  Spotswoord,  hfe  secbrfd  4i^^ 

wiais  eifiinent  for  his  abilities  and   knowledgie  in  the'lA^-jf 

was  preferred;  by  king  James,    and   afterwards' %y'farigf 

Gliaftes;  but  was  put  to  death  for  adheringto  the  n^fqoiir 

of  Montrose.  Cl'arendo^  emails  him  "  a  wofthy,  hdne^ti'lo^ 

gehtfeman,'  and  as  wise  a  man  as  tbe-Seottishni^tion  )M(dL%¥ 

thaVtime.'^  <  -    -       c  :r.;nfc'. 

Jft  165*5,  wai  pubUshed  at  London,  in  fMo,  hisf^^fi^^ 
tor^  of  the  Church'  of  Scbtliine!,  begrnning  ^he'^eartf  cnif* 
tord^03,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  rtifen  of  iKftgi 
James  Vi;'*  InliU  il^&icdtitiH  of  this  history  t6i€hafte^I? 
dke^  l^ov.' 1^,  4fe^9,  brriy  eleven  days  befbHe  his  dfeft*,i 
he  bbser^es,  that  **  there  is  not  among  meiV-^  greatefto^l^ 
f6r  the  attaiping  unto  wisdom,  tbaii  is  the  readifvg  df 'liitf^ 
tofy.  'W6  Ciill  Ijxperi'ence  a  good  riiistres^*'  sayi  he;^'<*<iifftfc 
so  she  is ;  but,  ad  it  iis  in  our  Scottish  proverb,  -^s^-sel^ 
dqpn,  quits  the  cost.'  History  is  not  so :  it  teacheth  us  at 
o^hern^n^s  cost,  and  carrie,tb  this  advantage  tnor^^  jhkttci. 
a' few  hours  reading  a  mau  may  gaither  naore  tiusiruclAonftoetiik 
of  the  samcp.  than,  twenty  ni^n  living  successfvety  ^nfe^^fiber' 
another  can  possibly  learn  ;by  their  ojwn  ^xpiiexkf>c/e.7  >  jTlui^ 
b]sto)*y  was  begun  at  the  influence  and  c)Dmfiiand)of>»kiftgf^ 
Jtamesj^  wb<i,-as  already  qb8ei:ved,}had  a.high  opipioaof^tib/^f 
author's  abHiires.  It  is  a  work  composed  froni  stianiy^.tBai*' 
teriils,  but  with  gre^t  impdirtialiey.  '  Th^W  Is  dii*tal|^hdj!e 
the  whole  an  air  of  probity  and  candour,  which  is  skid  to' 
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bftve  beeB  the  peculiar  character  of  the  writer.  Upon  ex- 
pressing  a  diffidence  to  king  James  abomt  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  his  mother,  and  which  had  been  the  stum« 
bliug' block  of  farmer  btstorians,  he  rt* plied,  ^  Speak  the 
truth,  man,  and  spare  not."  With  regard  to  the  arch- 
bishop's political  conduct  and  principles,  historians  have 
given  very  opposite  accounts.  We  shall  refer  to  two  of 
the  most  recent  and  most  candid. ' 

SPRANG  HER  (Bartholomew),  a  German  painter,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Antwerp  in  f  54<.     He 
was  brought  up  under  vaiiety  of  masters,  and  then  went  to 
Borne,  where  cardinal   Farnese  took  him  into  his  service, 
and  afterwards  recommended  him  to  pope  Pius  V.    He  was 
employed  at  Belvidcre,  and  spent  thirty -eight  months  in 
dirawing  the  picture  of  *'  The  Da}'  of  Judgment;^  which 
picture  is  said  to  be  still  ovt  r  that  pope^s  tomb.     Whife  he 
was  working  upon  it,  Vasart  told  his  holiness  that  '*  what-    ' 
ever  Sprangher  did  v\as  so  much  time  lost;**  yet  die  pope  ^ 
^mmanded  him  to  go  on.     Alter  a  great  nun^berof  pie*'  ' 
tures  done  in  several  pans  of  Rome,  he  returned  to  Ger* 
9iany,  and  became  chief  painter  to  the  emperdr  Ntaximilfan  ^ 
II.  fknd  was  so  much  respected  by  his  successor  Rodolphus, 
that  he  j)resen(ed  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  meda),  allowed 
him   a  pension,  honoured  him  and  his  posterity  with  the 
title  6f  nobility,  loc'.ged  him  in  his  own  palace,  and  wouhl  ^ 
Bcft  suffer  bim  to  paint  for  any  body  but  himself.     After  '^ 
many  year^  continuance  in  bis  court,  he  obtained  leav^  to  ^ 
%m%  his  owr^  country  ;  and  accordingly  went  to  Antwerp,  '^ 
Amsterdam,  Haerlem,  and  several  other  places ;  aiidhaV- '^ 
i^^  had  ihe  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  own  works  highly  ad^'  1 
i^ipext,  and  bis  manner  almost  universally  followed  in  sflt ^ 
tboae  pa^s,  as  weW  as  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  Prague,' 
and(  dit-d!  at.  a  good  old  age,  in  [62^.     FuseK  says  tbat^"^ 
Spnangher  may  be  considered  as  the  head  oC  that  series  p§  "* 
artis'ts  who,  disgeusted  by  the  esiHty  and  mk>uteness  of  me-' 
•bod  then  feigning  in  Germany,  iinpwte^l  from  the  schools  ! 
o^'FioFenee,  Veiwce,  and  Lumbardy,  that  mi:»ed  ^%y\6  whteh  j 
nuC^ks   aUihe    performanees  ete^oted  Ikmf  th^  Courts   of' 
F^gue,  Vteniuii  and  Munich,  by   himself,  John  abA?h» 
«|ose|)h   H^in^,    Christopher   Schwartz,    he.     Ccbi>r.aA€^ 
hreadlli'  DMcepted,  it  was  a.sty It*  mpr^  co^spi€u6»s  fo*' l^ta-  ) 

Chur^li  of  ScotUiid.«—Bui net's  Own  Times.— .Orao^^c— -Geo.  Diet. 
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lian ,  MemisheB  than  be&utted,  and  in  design,  expreftsi<»T»   . 
acid   composition,  soon  deviated   to  the  most  outrageous 
nKinnar.  * 

i^PKAT  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  prelate,  was  born  » 
in  1636,  at  Tallaton  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergy* 
man;  and  having  been  educated,  as  he  teilsof  himself,  not 
at  Westminster   or    Eton,   but  at  a  little  School  by   the 
clmrob-yard  ^de,  became  a  commoner  of  Wadham  college, 
in  Oxford,  in  1651  ;  and,  being  chosen  ^liohir  nejityeai*, 
proceeded  through  the  usual  academical  course,  and  in 
1657  became  MjA,     He  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  com- 
menced poet«     In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  deach  6f  Oliver    - 
was  published,  with  those  of  Dryden  and  Waller      In.  his    . 
de^Ucation  to  Dr,  Wilkins  he  appears  a  tery  willifng  and 
liberal  encomiast,  both  of  the  living  ^nd  the  dead.     H^ 
implores  bis  patron^s  excuse  of  his  verses,  both  as  falling 
so  "  infinitely  below  the  full  and  doblime  genius  of  that ' 
excellent  poet  who  made  this  way  df  vfrhiyig  free  of  our 
nation,^'  and  being  "  so  little  eqttat  and  proportioned  to 
the  renown  of  the  prince  on  whom  they  wer'e  written  ;  such 
great  actions  and  lives  (ijeserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
nobJtest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies/'     He  proceeds : 
*•  Having  so  long  e:iperienced  your  care  and  indulgence,  and 
been  formed,  as  it  wece,  by  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle 
yo4vto  any  thing  which  my  meanness  produces,  wotild  be  not 
only  injustice  bnt  sacrilege.'"  He  published  the  same  year  a 
poem,  on  the  *^  Plague  of  Athens  ;*'  a  subject  recommended 
to»  him. doubtless  by  the  great  success  of  Lucretius  in  de* 
scribing  the  same, event.     To  these  he  added  afterwards  a 
poqm  on. Cowley's  death.     Aftpr  the  Restoration  ,  lie  took 
orders,  and  by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chap-  ~ 
lain  to  the  witty  and  prpfligate  duke  of  Bmkini^ham,  wbopa   . 
fae^is  said  to  have  hjelpecT  in  writing  "The  Rehearsal," \^ 
SL%kd  who  is  s^id  to  have  submitted  all  his  works  to  his  peru-  - 
tal^.     He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  king!     As  he  was  ! 
the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose  house  btgan  those  phi-., 
lo^ppbical  confereTfces  and  inquiries  which  in  time  produced 
the  royal  society^  he  was  consequently  engaged   in    the 

4*\A'witl!iei8ai  i»  taid  to  have  pro-     placed  near  the   efe^gy.     «I  caniibC  - 
ciiipfk  IthvnkM  Mour  ofr^the  4alfcB  of   -tell  you  the  veatoo,**  «aid  Spfrat;  «^  hut  . 
Backii^am.    j^t^is  first  dipQe^  with  ,   I  shall  nc^ver  see  a  gooae  again,  but.  I 
hi$^r&:',  the  latter  oWerving  a  gOose      shall  think  of  yotir  grace."'    This  coo- 
near  Sprat,  said  he  wondered  why  it     vinced  Villiers  that  Sprat  was  the  man' 
genetilly  'htippimt^  that  g^ese  wer« ' '  he  wanted. 

*  ArgenvlIIe/  vol.  III.— IHikiogfbn. — ^Sfrutf. 
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same  studicMiy^^w^d  b^caaact  POff  of  Ae  £iiUaHrji»;t»midktidMa^ 
after. tiviir  in<;or|>oratipDy  spmething  seeoaed:  M0eiiaK^'>to 
reconcile  the  public  to  tbe  new  iofttituiieo^  he  iMiderteDk  to 
write,  its  history,  which  he  published;  in  1667*    Thiaiaonfl 
of  the  few  books  wbiph  selection  of  sentimevt  and  elfgaone .' 
of  djctiop  bave  been  able  to  preserve,  thoug^.  written  apon 
a  sabjef^t flux  a^  transifofy  *.    Tbe  ^'  Hidtory  qltheJUity^ 
Society"  is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  knew  what  tkqr  • 
were  thei)  doings  but  bow  tbeir  ^transactions  are  exhibkcii 
by  Sprat.     Tbey  bav:a  c^tainly  been  ^iivee  exhibiled  fa|^ 
better  by  Dn.Birqb,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Tboaw>au 
In  tbe  next  year  he  published  '^Observations  on  SorhieDeV 
Voyage  into  England,. in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wren^'   sTkMMm 
work  not  ill  performed ;  but  was  reward^  with^at  lea^  itk 
full  proportiou  of  praise.     In  1668  he  ]>ttblishefl  C^wivgp'ft 
L^iia  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  tbe  life  of  theiAUtbei^ 
which  be  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  before ^QdwlejH'A^ 
Eogtish  wofics,  which  were  by  will  coauviltad  s^ith^iicaoei 
Elcclesis^MCJll  dignities  no w  fell  fast.up$Nttlkini..Jt)liic:MfidL 
hp  becapgie.a  prebendariy  of  Westminater,  an4  bftd^jttfte^ 
w^cds.flie^hurph  of  S^.  .Margiir^,.a(^f)ing..to  .th«s9Uleji;> 
He  w,^  in  1 6ftO  made,  c^non  of  yj/jaidHoty  < ixkiA  ^&^  daaujaA 
Wc^stnstinster,.  apd  in  A  Q$4  biishap  of  Hoobe^ter.  ;.ThevfiOttiiU 
having  thus  a  claipd  to  bis  diligence  and«gratil»d«,  iM  .waa^ 
req^uirjfd  xo  write  the  <^  iiisioryof  ^beEyetrbAus^i^PU^l'd} 
aad  i^  1635  puj^lisfaed/'  A  true  accoiint  aud  5leciiiatiiqh^e6 
tlte  horrid  Conspira^  .agaiost.  the  Jate  Kin^  bisi^presedt/ 
M^e&t}'»,  aa(|  v^be  pre$fEint  Governn)eiM^>"   a  ^^erfoniiaaeei 
which ^. be  .tboMght  conveiUent,  after  the  revxiietioit^iftoaBaw 

"*  This  work^  was  attacked  bj  Mr.  inj^  l^etwixi   H.  S,  .and  Pr.  ^^fT^hU 

H^^Skakhtr^he  ^hysWaii  of  W»ar-  nnd  in  another  pt^re  prfnted  at  difery, 

wj«^  '|n  a.  p«A4f.fri||l44  Ikt  - l/)|id«n,  ll>7l,  in  4to;>i»iilh  xhiiMUk^  t«^JUCttiVv 

lelp^-jn  4to,  under  this   title, . "  I^e-  .jiiire  upon  ceftaya,  jpassjBigf^  <^"*5lR^ 

g^dr  DO  ft>*t6nes:  or  a  specimen  of  in  the  flistory  bf'the  RoyalSociety,  as 

•wm  agtaodtttxiDDft  upon  tbe  History  Mng  d<»s(ru«ti^e  t6  thc^  ^i>M>l)^(i^-* 

of  i\[^,  Hopfal  Spfiety ;"    aini  .anoiber  Jteligion  and  Chiir<?b  i>f England.  f^Tlvp 

pt-iiited'al  tiOndun  in  1 6^70,  in  4to,  and  second  edition  corrected  and  enUirgedki 

erttliiMi'«*  ^an^p'^neda  reyiveff;  or  an  Whereumo  is  added  M'  lte'a^*'ori*^ 

^^R)Hf5l^f<^-^M  ^liB^<fry  «)f:  ike  Hoy^i  virtuoso  ia  ofpusicioa  J9  tftefiknaiifi^l 

Society,  whether  the  virtuosi  ihere  do.  •.a  reply  uoio  the  ^lelit^r  aforf5aid,,|indvi 

nhipvis^k!  ihe  prtjbci^' o(  Czcap&neWai  reply   unto  the  prasfafOry  Ans^ifrer  of 

for tb»  rfKhaoiUg  E^fliind  onlo  P^ety:  .B«i»boJras"OUo»ifl)  ^fc^iahi  >  M'  Mk'^ 


oC,Ui^^arreUb^t»ll}*rH'c3>?anfl- tin  ■  Annew  ^tor ttfrj  l»tt0r»io^iDrj^<6eir|!r> 
Bcri}yift9)ftctf«aiti8^||^  k|«B«re|rjrtep6tid-     't  '  —  r,     ,n',    ,  ?.      •       ,-    vfl'' 


• 

UMiafcfitiflild  eSBeil*^    7he  Miia  yed»^^  b^g^  ^[H(Mt'^f  tUe 
cloae«iU> die  kifvg,  be  was  made  dean  4f  tine  chii()^^fo)r«h 
and'tke  jMsw  afterwafds-i^ceit^ed^tfae  lait  fyroof  of  hi^'tnas- 
tsrbicoiifiience^  by  being  appointed  on«'Of  the  cetiHuliii 
9iiiD«r»<for  eeolesiasticalouiFairs.     On  the  chtioa)  ^y/«li^eri 
duuDeolaraiion  difttingoiftbed  the  true  sens  of  th^  church 
tf«£ldgknd,  be  stood  neuter,  and  perinitted  it  to  be  in^d 
i|t<-We«tiiriiiMeiS  but  pnessed  ^none  to  violate  hisconscienee ; 
i^V' wben  tbe  bishop  of  London  was  brought  before*  theoi', 
gaV^  bisMoioe  in  his  favour.     Thtis  far  he  suffered  int^'resi 
ov'ubeoUence  to  earry  bim ;  but  farther  be  refused  to  go. 
WheDi  be  foimd  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
nissicrli'were'te'be  exercised  against  those  who  bad  refused 
tbe  Deol^atioii)  he  .«vrote  to  the  lords,  and  oiber  colkimi^* 
mofMfBf^^  te^mal  profession  of  bis  unwillingness  to  exercise. 
tfaaciiuftboHt^ any  longer,  and  withdrew  Jbini9elffh6tn«thM). 
Af|er''i£by»>hhd' teadbi^  letter,  they  adjourned   for  six 
noashi^daiidi^oii^eely  ever  met  afterwards.    When  ting 
JbiMiesn#as<fn»^hte4' away,  and  a  new  gt^vernment  was  to 
beaibttkd^  Spna^rwas  one  of  those  who  consider^,  in  a 
c«|Q&neiMtie,  xthe^^great  <}u^estian,  whether  tbe  crown  was. 
i^ancy  and  tnsin fully  ^potke  in  favour  of  bis  old  master., 
tte4U)aipli6d,)  however,  with  tbe  new  estabiisbmenr,  and 
waa  fa9ft,:^iMBiokisted;>bttt^  ip  \G9Q,  a  strange  attack 'was 
inad«i'«pwn^him>by  one  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Black* 
Uead^ ( both  >iiiea^ eon vicced  of  infkmous  crimes,  arid  bottf/ 
wbeit>tt|e«aofae9n'e^Wa8  laid|  prisoners  in  Newgate.    Ttiese^ 
manfcdrei^'  up  «n  Aasooiation,  in  which  they  whose  jfathes 
weDBit>iiubiQribed, '  declared  their  resolution  to  restore  kitig 
James  ;  to  seize  the  princess  of  Orange,  dead  pr  alive  ^^i^d 
^?i!^F.Vl?^^y  v^'ith  thirty  thousand  meq  to.a)eet.king.,^iMS( 
wbembe  should  laad^     To  this  Ibey  pOft  the  name!  of  Stfh*' 
crbft^  Sprat,  Marlborough;  Salisbury,    and  Qthex^,  \Thp^ 
cQf^y  kt'Dr*  Sp^pat's.  name  was  obtained  by  a  ficiitioea  ne*-^ 
q;iii^t,''tO'  which  an  answer  **  in  his  own  ^and**^was  dejSfired.. 
^i^^hafd,  W/SkiS  copied  so.  weil^  that  he  confessed.it  might 
b^vietdeoeivedi  bimaelf.     Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the.. 
I^t^r^  b^i^ing  sent  agaih  with  a  plausible  miis^ftge,  was.ye^y- 
cuf)i'oiA8  lioii^e  the  bou&e,  and  particularly  importunate  to 
b|B^ldt  into  the  stndy;' where,  as  is  supposed,  be  desf^tked 
^3^^X^^P  4is^c^iat^pn.  .  Tt^is,-  however,  waa  denied  biro, 
and'^he^^droptii)  in^a  ^cnrer^poi  in  the  parioQr.     Yoolig; 
now  lard  an  irtfbFm^tjon  ^before  the '  privy-equnpij ;   aod , 
May  7,  1692,  tbe  bishop  was  arrested,  aod  kept  atames* 
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sengti'flf  under  a  strict  gvafd,  eleven  dty««    Hi*  bMi#  fMfr 
searcliedy  aiicl  directioiM  were  given  that  tbe  Aow«*r-pol9 
iboold   be  inspected.     Tbe  niesseogen,  bowever,  missed 
die  voom  in  which  tbe  paf>er  was  (eft.     Blackhead  went 
therefore  a  third  time ;  and,  finding  bis  paper  where  be 
had  left  it,  broogbt  it  away.     Tbe  bisbc^i  bating  been 
enlarged,  was,  on  June  tbe  iOth  and  tSth,  examined  again    ^ 
before  the  priry-coancil,  and  confronted  with  his  accnsers«    . 
Yeung  persisted  wrtb  the  most  obdurate  impudence^  against 
die  strongest  evidence ;  but  the  resolution  of  Blackhead  bjr 
degrees  gave  way.     There  remained  at  last  no  dowbi  of 
tbe  bishop^s   innocence,  who,   with  great  pmdence  and 
diligence,  traced  tbe  progress,  and  detected  she  characters 
of  the  two  informers,  and  published  an  accotuat  of  h»s  own 
examination  and  deliverance;  which  made  sueh  ai>impres«    • 
sioo  »pon  him,  that  be  commemorated  it  through  life  by 
a  yearly  day  ^  thankagiving.     With  what  hope,  or  what 
interest^  the  villains  had  contrived  an  accusatiou  which  they 
mast  kiK)w  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was  n^yee 
discovereih     After  this,  the  bistiop  passed  his  days  in  the 
quiet  exercise  of  his  function.     When  tbe  cause  of  8ach^  . 
▼evtetl  put  the  public  in  commotion,  be  bouestly  appeared 
amcmg  tbe  friends  of  tbe  church.     He  lived  to  his  seventy-   • 
nrnth  year,  and  died  May  2a,  1715.     Burnet  is  nor  very  s 
faiPouraWe  to  bis  measory ;  but  be  and  Burnet  were  oM 
rivals.   Ow  some  public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  : 
tbe  House  of  Commons.     There  prevatted  in  those  days  an"  ^ 
indecent  custom :  when  the  preacher  touched  any  favouriH!  ^ 
topie  in  a  maitner  that  delighted  his  attdience,  tbcitr  i^pro-»   * 
baiioa  was  expressed  by  a  loud  hum,  eowtinoed  in^propofU  ; 
tis«i  tm  ebeir  seal  or  pleasure.     When  Burnet  preached,  : 
pari  of  his  congregation  bmnmed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  / ' 
that  he  sac  downSo  en^oy  it,  and  rubbed  bi«  face  with  hss*: 
btmdkercbref.     When  Sprat  preacherf^  he  likewiae  waa  bo-  ^ 
noiindd  with  the  like  animating  bum ;  but  be  stretched  oi)!^  - 
bi^  band  to- the  eottgregaeiott,  and  cried,  ''*  PefM^Cj  peaces  : 
I  psay  yon,  peace/*     "  Tbis,'*^  says  l>f.  Johnson,  •*  1  wasf ;  > 
to^  in  tny  yonth  by  en  otd  man,  who  had  bc^en  no^e^iselesa  rt 
observer  of  the  passages  of  those  tiirtes."     "  Burnet^a  ser- 
m^Miy**  say*  Salmon,  ♦^'was  rem^^able  foP  fledftion,  ate*- 
Sfvat's  for  loyalty.     Burnet  bad  tbe  thanks  of  tbe  house; 
ISpsftt  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good^  livrng  fi^m  tbe  King; 
wWeh,**  be  said^  "wate'of  as  much  value  as  the' thanks  df 
the  Connstona.^     ^rar  was  much  admired  iir  frra  day  for  . 
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the  elegiinc^  of  his  prose'  stjte,  but  that  is  not  to  be  mea* 
9ureii  by  tbe  standitrd  of  modern  times.  In  his  political 
senlFinents  he  chafigecl  so  often,  atid  so  easily  accoouno* 
dated  himself  to  the  varied  circomstances  of  the  times  in 
which  be  lived,  that  the  praise  of  consistency  cannot  be 
given.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  on  some  occasions  he  stood 
almost  alone  in  vindication  of  conduct  vi-bich  did  him  ho* 
Dour.  The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  bis  few  poems,  are, 
t.  *•  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society.'*  3.  **The  Life  of 
Cowley  *'  *.  •'  The  Answer  to  Sorbiene.'*  5.  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Rye-honse-  Plot'*  6.  **  The  relation  of  his  own 
\  Examination."  And,  7.  a  volume  of  ^  Sermons."  DNr. 
Johnson  says,  '*  I  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great  just- 
ness, that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  eaeh 
has  its  distinct  and  cfaaracteri&tical  excellence."  in  his 
poems  be  considered  CowVey  as  a  model;  and  supposes! 
that  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  >^a8  approached.  No« 
thing  therefore  but  Pindaric  liberty  was  to  be  expifeted. 
There  is  in  his  few  productions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as 
lie  thought  excellent ;  and  of  thoae  owr  judgment  may  ba 
settled  by  the  first  that  appears  in  bis  pruse  of  Oroitiwell^ 
where  he  says  that  Cromwell's  ^^feme,  like  man,  will  grow 
white  as  it  grows  old.*"  According  toSpenee,  in  his  Anec* 
doves;  Pbpe  used  to  call  Sprat  ^'a  worse  Cowley.'^'' 

SQUIRE  (Samuei.),  a  learned  divine,  was  the  son  of  an 
apnibecary,  and  was  horn  at  Warminster,  in  Wihibire,  in 
1114:  He  was  edacated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge^ 
of  wbiek  he  became  a  fellow^  and  took  bis  degrees  of  B.  A. 
ini  17(39,  and  M.  A.  in  1737.  Soon  after,  Dr.  Wynn, 
Imhop  t)l  Batb  and  WeUs^  appointed  him  bis  cbaplaia,  and 
in  t7t9  gatw  himi  the  chanceltorsbip  and  a  cawonry  of 
WetIS)'  and  afterwaerds  eoHnted  him  to.  the  archdeaconry 
of  Bttth.  In  1749'  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the 
rectory  of  TopsAetdr,  in  E8eex:;'and,  in  1749,  vAien  the 
dtilae  of  N^Wcastte  (to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  private 
aecretary  ^,  as  chaneetiior  of  the  unireratty)  was  installed 
chancellor  of  Cambridge,  he  preached  one  of  the  com- 
meacement  sermons,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.  O.     In 


«  Ii^  this  character,  from  an  nu-  t«r*a(«fftbe  ol<l  li|d|f '•)  slewsisd.*' 

lueliy  siiiUlilaiiWof  n»nMfi,  h«  was  t\-  cUurk  compikxioA  procttMd  bim  iac^U 

dicaleH  by  Dr  K\nf^  f»  "  fbe  Key  to  leye  cOttVtfrsatmi,  Md  in  the  squHni. 

Uiet  ^SftownuM  t>f  jth*  apfivllfttiow  #f.  ol  xht  tim^,  tikf  nick  aama  sf  <^  The 

«  Dr.  S<|turt»  apothecary  to  Akw^  Ma-  mABpfAAgoW 

^  Bjog.  Brit.— Johniion's   Poets.-^ibber'a   Lives. — Burnet'*  Own  Ti|iisf.<^ 
Blrch*8  TiUotsoti.->^Saliiion'B  Lives  of  the  Bishops.—- Ath.  Ox.  folVIL 
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1750  be  was  presented  by  archbishop  Herring  to  the  rec-^ 
Cor^  of  St.  AnnCy  Westminster  (then  vacant  by  the 'death' 
of  Dr.  Pelling),  being  his  grace's  option  on  the  see  of  Lon- 
don,  ami  for  which  he  resigned  his  living  of  Topsfield  in 
fiiYotTr  of  a  relation  of  the  archbishop.     Soon  after,  Dr^ 
Sqntfe  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  Green-^ 
wicb  in  Kent ;  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  hous^dld. 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  (his  present  majesty),  he  Was  ap-. 
pointed  his  royal  highnesses  clerk  of  the  closet.     In  \i%(T 
he  was  presented  to  the  deanry  of  Bristol ;  and  oh  the  fa^t 
day  of  Feb.  Ifi,  1761,  preached  a  sermon  befoi'e  the  Boiise 
of  Coi^mons;  which  appeared  of  course  in  print.     In  t^at 
yeai^  (on  the  death  of  Dr.   Ellis)  he  was  advs^nced  to  t\i6 
bishopric  of  St.  David's,  the  revenues  of  which  Were  cort-?^ 
stdl^rably  advanced  by  him.     He  died,  after  a  sboi^t  mhe^ 
occasioned  by  his  anxiety  concerning  the  health  of  oDe'of, 
trifl'sOns,  May  6,  1766.     As  a  parish  knini^er,  ev^nafier 
bis  advancetirent  to  .the  mitre,  he  was  most  conscieiili^i^sly 
diligent  in  the  duties  of  his  function  ;  and  as  a  prelate,  in 
faii  fiiequent  visits  to  his  see  (thou'orh  he  held  it  But'iSte^ 
years),  be  sought  out  and  promoted  the  frlendlessjan<J'ae\ 
serving,  *in  preference,  frequently,  to  JjoweVfid  recdmin^n^ 
dif ions,  and  exercised  the  hospitality '6f  a' Christiariblsl^dp. 
Irt' private  life,  as  a  parent,  husband^  friend^  arid  maSfe^ 
nb -man  was  more  beloved,  or  more  lamtented.^^  ne'ws^aP 
fctfbw  of  the  royal  and  antiquary  societies;'  an^lla^&^sunP 
attendant  upon  both*.     He  married  one  o'ftbe  :daugh)^irre  8r 
Mrs.^Ardesoif,  a  widow  lady  of  fortune  (his  parisfiibii*^. 
iirfl^ofto  Square.     Some  verses  to  her  •*^b.h  liakirig^^a.gfn-^ 
basketj"  by  Dr.  (afterwards  sir  Janies)  M4rrT5tt,  aTeln  f|iP 
fourth  volume  of  Dodsley's.coUectioft.  ^  BV  ti^r  thetSHjMf 
lefttWo  sdnsand  a  daughter,  btit  ilib:  fiid  nit  iavig*s^u(^^  • 
hhn*     A  sention,  enntled  «  Mutual'Kiiowledgfe^^^^fffum^ 
State,*'  &c.  was  dedicated  to  her,  with  a  just^^'qlo^imi^^ 
y»  patron,  by  the  unfortuoite  Dr.  bbdd;*,'  in  j7B^    iK-; 
sides  sei^eral  single  sermons  on  public  <!^c6k^8nd«  .l^'liSfoET 

tICttepfttio  l*j(ht  biBhop, from  «bom  Dr.  Dodd  alM  8ii^b;.iBqi(|  '^ThiikfBttq 

he  receyed9  prebend  of  Brecon.  In  in  Prison,"  W«ei  IV,  ^,n%.efifAfS^i{ 

Dodd^s   Poeoifl  ig  '*  A    Sopnel,   bcca-  — "  And  still  more  vtltfiu  urg^  ap-  y 

«MlMlby«e««in9t«e  Ttirth  and  Im-  prw»<f,*-         •     '  ^  ''   ^^   ^«:ltfv-l 

yoft«iK«of.N»turM4iKl  Revealed  Re-  j^nd  bl«ee«  ^4hmiiSt.fitm^it^ffi 

Bgion^*'  *•  Gratitude   and   Ment,"  an  nonr'd  friend ;           :     \^      -  tt/^ 

•pighflBMi-Wifeop  Sqnffe.;  and  •«  An  Allien  m  Wlia<ini'8'  Alii  Ili'U'^'^^^^ 

Ode  wriuen   in  the   walka  of  Breek-  icbool 

nock."  citpTeaRf  •  of  gratitucte  to  bia  Advebe'd  aiidfiAgf  ^"  kc  '^  ' 
friendly  patron.     Of  bishop   Squire, 
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inanj,  a»nd  l^n^Iapp.'V   2.  *1  Tl\e  aqci^iit  History  pf'tij/e  H^f 
br/eyyi^s  vijadicaj^eil ;  0C|,  ypi^a.cks  po  the  third  volUofe  of  t;ii4^ 
Moral  Jfbilosop|jiff/*  ^nder  ^^,u^q;i)8  of  Thepphiyfi^a^Cf^^* 
t^Krigiensis,  C^oiprixige,.  1741.     This,  Leland  aajs,  coo^ 
tains  rn4n^;Soli4^Dd  ingejiip.us  remarks.,  •  3^  "  Two.E«^3?%, 
I<^  A.defencji?  of  the  a^ncient  Greek  .Chuonojogy.;   IL  ^^ 
^nauicy;  ^iqtp  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Laaguage,''  Caoi-r 
*'i''*"gfb  Jt41.     ^.  "  Plutarciii  de  Iside  ^t  O^iride  liberi 
Qrffic^^t  A^gli^^  9  .Gra^ca^reeen^uit,  emeadavit,  CoxAarai>r 
t^r^js  .s^u:j|:,it,  y^r^ionem  noyam  Auglican^a)  adjecit  S^oiuel 
S(juke|^..  A,^  M»  Asr^Hidiacoiius    Bathopieptis ;  .  i^^e$$jeri;toi^ 
Xyl&nft!c\y  IpdMefi^^^  BeaMei^*    Marklaodi,    Cooj,ecw?B  .et. 
J^rnjendatiopes,''.  CUjit^b,  ^744.,    5.  "  An  JB^say  op  ^he  Ba^, 
lan^e  pj[  Qivjl J^o\yerfn.Ei>gland/'   174..,  3vo,:  whic^k,wgji.j 
added;to  thq  pecond  edition  of  the,  Euquiry,  &c,  Jj>  ^17.63^:^ 
6..'^|odiffefenc^  for  Religipn  inexqus?^blc^.  or*. a  ^effian%i> 
impjir.tia^I^  aud  praqtip^l  reyieiv  of  the  certainty,,. ijp|iort^, 
aDc^,;ai)dbari^oiiy  of, natural  and  revealed  Religion,*'  l^oii^, 
donjj  jf4?^,  aga,in  jp  )7,$9»  12rno.    .7.  "Remarks  npqn  JVtr*^ 
Cart(^S,.sp^cira,ep>yOJFtbe,QeQerat  .Hi  of  Eqgl^flyd,.  veiy 

prbpet^r^'tp  be  re^c|^byjili  such  as  are  coq^ributocs  tQ.tba;lj 
gjreaV  wc^i^,''*  a7,49^  ,8vo-,  ,  8.'  "  The  Principles  of.  BeUffl^B- 
iqa|e^^^  ^hort  and.  familwr^C^, 

t4fcfai.%{p^  l)e4icaied.  to  the.  late  Prince  Frederi^ck,'! .  LoycM/r 
dcr^^j[7&l5,  ^9./^  A  I^ett^rtQ  thp  right  hop.  the  e^arl  of,H»f/ 
lilki  (jn^tlj^^PeiiC^^  8vo,  by.Dr.  Dpdd,.j:eciei;i6ed 

g;ra^t^ pt^irtapj^e. f r^^^^^  .He^als^  left  in  MS*., 


:ser,«'Q"^"..' .  ... 

;1  (]M^DAAiJE:  DE^,  I^oown  prst  bj  the  n^rae.affij^a^ 

^(^%H*ft?*^^ii^E>'MH"^^^^^  -^^  <^Aughte^  of  a.paijutpr^.. 

Pans,  wKb  being  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdooi,  left  her  ex* 

pQS(^fitDptf>Her^y>^  while  ^et;  a  ehiUL  -^  Chance ocoft^toH)^ 

bc^i^i^Fpg  af  HistiAguished  education  In  the  p^irti'y'pf  Jgi;; 

Louis,  at Houen  ^  bu>  ouothe  de^^f  tj^eisupe^&ac^MiMyo*' 

nHiikaMef^-%bd>iw«b  imt  friemd,  ihe^'vra^-again^  v^dac^d'td  ^ 
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Iranelf  m  a  waiting^wooMin  to  tbe  diiche«i  of  Iflaine.  Unfits 
however,  for  the  datict  of  such  au  office^  sbe  iived  in  ob- 
scurity and  sorrow,  till  a  shigular  evt-nt,  in  which  Kfae 
seemed  totally  ancoocerned,  made  her  known  much  to  her 
honour.  A  beautiful  young  lady  of  P^ri^,  named  Teiard^ 
was  persaaded  by  her  moiher  ro  counterfeit  being  po^ 
sessed.  All  Pans  Bocked  to  see  tnis  (iretended  wonder, 
not  excepting  the  court.;  and  this  becomtng  the  unire'rsal 
topic  of  conversation,  mademoiselle  de  Launat  wrote  a  very 
witty  letter  on  the  occasion  to  M.  de  Fontenelle,  which  wsto 

.  universally  admired.  The  duchess  having  discover -d  tha 
writer  in  the  person  of  her  waiting»woiuaii,  employed  her 
from  that  time  in  all  the.enteruinineotH  given  at  Sceaut, 
auid  made  her  her  confidant.  M.  de  Launai  wrote:  verses 
for  some  of  the  pieces  acted  at  Hceaux,  drew  up  the  plaiii 
of  others,  and  was  consulted  in  all.  8he  soon  abo  acqfurred 
the  esteem  of  mess,  de  Fontentrile,  de  Tourreil,  de  Vai'tiK 
court,  de  Chaulieu,  de  Malezieu,  and.  other  persons  of 
merit,  who  frequented  the  court.  This  lady  was  involved 
in  the  duchess  of  Maine's  disgrace,  during  the  regency  4f 
tbc  duke  of  Orleans,  and  confined  in  the  Basdle  ne^r  two 
years;  but  being  set  at  liberty,  -  the  duchtfss  married  her  tso 
M.  de  Staal,  lieutenant  of  the  Swias  guard:»,  afterwards 
captain  and  marecbal  de  camp.  It  is  said  she  had  recused  lO 
marry  the  celebrated  M.  Dacier.  She  died  in  1750,  aad 
some  *' Memoirs  of  her  Life,**  written  by  hr rseii^ .  wcDS 
soon  after  published  in  3  vols.  I2ma»  They  contain  nothing 
very  important,  but  are  very  amuMOg^  and  very  weltwHI* 
tefl,  cheir  style  being  pure  and  elegaiwe^  A  fouMh  vulam^ 
has  since  appeared,  consisting  of  tw^>  pleawog^lays,  cnus 
entitled  L'Eogoueaient,  the  other  La  Mode,  which  wett 
acted  at  Sceaux. '  .  f    k" 

STACKHOU6E  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  laboriom 
divine,  was  b|orn  in  1680,  but  in  what  part  of  the  Uogdom, 
or  where  educated,  is  not  known*  Somewhat  lata  in  iife 
be  added  the  degree  of  A.  M.  to  his  name,  but  he  does  nctt 

,  occur  in  the  lists  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduates, 
and  bia  rigbt  to  the  degree  must  have  proceeded  ^itb4»t 
£rom  Lambeth,  or  some  of  the  noitbern  universities.  Ha 
was  some  tim«  minister  of  the  English  church  at  Amster- 
dam, and  afterwards  sucGessivt^ly  curate  at  Richmond,  Ed*- 
ii^,  and  Finchley,  in  all  wktoh  places  be  wae  noob  f^ 

}  M«msir9.^])iet.  Hht. 
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•peeled.  If)  1733  he  was  preaented  to  tbe  vicarage  of  Ben^ 
bam  Valence,  alias  Beeaham,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died 
Oct.  11,  1752,  aged  seventy-two,  and  was  buried  in  the 
.parish  church.  A  neat  tablet  is  inscribed  to  iiis  memorf^ 
intimating  the  support  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
fettb,  and  referring  to  his  nuifteffous  works  for  a  testimony 
,of  his  merit. 

The  earliest  of  bis  publications,  or  at  least  the  first  which 

^brought  him  into  notice  was,   1*  ^*The  miseries  and  great 

faard^ip3  of  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  and  about  London  ;  and 

a  modest  plea  for  their  rights  and' better  usage  ;  in  a  letter 

to  a  right  rev.  prelate,"  1722,  8vo.     2.  *^  Mempirs  of  bishop 

Atterbury,  from  his  birth  to  his  banishment,"  1723,  8vo. 

3.  <<  A  Funeral, Sermon  on  the  death  of  I>r.  Brady,"  1726^ 

•vo.     44  "  A  complete  body  of  Divinity,"  1729,  folio.     B. 

^^  A  fisiir  state  of  the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Wookton  and 

bis  adversaries:  containing  the  substance  of  what  he, as* 

serts  in  his  discourses  against  the  literal  sense  of  our  blessed 

iJSaviour^s  miracles ;  and  what  Bp.  Gibson,  Bp.  Chandler, 

Bp.  Smalbroke,  Bp.  Sherlock,  Dr.  Pearce,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr, 

Lardner,  Mr.  Chandler,  &c.'  have  advanced  against  him,^ 

1730,  8 vo.     This,  which  Leland  calls  a  ^^  clear  accoont,^ 

^  not  a  mere  compilation,  but  shows  the  author  iiitimatety 

'acqnattited  with  the  controversy,  and  fully  able  to  strengthen 

the  oau$e-for  which  Woolston  was  opposed.     As  this  work 

^as  soon  out  of  pinnt,  he  incorporated  its  principal  con^  . 

'stents  in  a  larger  vdlu me,  entitled,  6,*^^  A  Defence  of  tb4 

Oh^'istiah  Religion  from    the  several  objections  of  Antf^- 

^wpipturists,"  &c.  1731,  8vo.     7.  "  Reflections  on-  the  na- 

•tore  luid  jSroperty  of  Languages,"  1731,  8 vo.     8.  **  The 

iBook^-binder,  Book-'printer,  and  Book^sdler  confeted,  or 

the  Author's  vindication  of  himself  from  the  calomntesia 

^  paper  industriously  dispersed  by  one  Edlin.     Together 

mth  Kome  Observations  on  the  History  of  the  Bible,  as  k 

is^at  present  published  by  the  said  Edlin.     By  the  rev«  Mr. 

Stackhous^,  curate  of  Finchley,"  1732,  8vo.     This^  very 

scarce  pamphlet^  of  which  but  one  copy  is  known  (now  in 

the  curious  collection  of  James  Bindley,  esq.)  i^lates  to  a 

^uabble  Mr.  Staokfaouse  had  with  Edlin  {who  appears  to 

have  been  a  mercenary  bookseller  of  the  lower  order,  and 

a  petty  tyrant  over  his  poov  authors),  respecting  Mr.  Stacks 

.li0u«e*s  i<«  History  of  the  Bible."  ^  Stackhousei,  however,  ' 

engaged  afterwards  with  more  reputable   men,  and  pro« 

duced,  9.  his  "  New  Histor]^  of  the  Bible,  from  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  world  to  the  establisbnient  of  Christtanity,'' 
1732,  2  vols,  folio.     This  has  always  been  considered  aa-a 
work  of  merit,  and  has  been  often  reprinted  ;  the  best  edi- 
tion is  said  to  be  that  of  1752,  of  which  the  6i»gravings 
are  of  a  very  superior  cast  to  what  are   usually  given  in  , 
works  published  periodically.     10.  **  A  Sermon  on  the.  30tb 
of  January,"  1736,  8vo.      11.   ".A  Sermon  on  the  Deca« 
logue,"  1743,  8vo.      12.  "  A  new  and  practical  Exposition 
on  the  Creed,'*  1747,  folio.      13.   **  Vana  docirinae  emolu- 
inetita,"  1752,  4to.     This  is  a  poem,  and  his  last  publica- 
tion, in  which  he  deplores  his  miserable  cojvdition  in  the 
Iap]^uage  of  disappointment  and  despair. .    Besides  these, 
be  had  been,  we  know  not  at  what  period,  the  author  ofy 
14.  "  An  Abridgment  of  Burnet's  Own  Times,"  8vo.     15. 
"  The  art  of  Short-hand,"  4to.     16.  "  A  System  of  Prac 
tical  Duties,"  8vo.     Long  after  his  death,  if  they  were  not 
re-publications,    appeared,    un,der  his   name,    a  *^  Greek 
Grammar,"  *and  "A  general  view  of  Ancient  History^  Chro-i 
noiogy,  and  Geography,  &c.'*  4to.    There  was  a  rev.  Tho- 
mas Stackhouse,  stylt^d  minister  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at 
Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire,  who  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  some  exti^acts  from  a   topagrapfaical  account  of 
Bridgnorth  (Phil.  Trans,  vol^-  XLIV.)  but  whether  tbis  was 
our  author  does  not  appear.^ 

'  STAHL  (George  Ernest),  a  very  eminent  German  che- 
mist, was  born  iti  Franconia  in  1660,  and  educated  iu  the 
science  of  medicine,  of  wbich  he  was  made  professor  in 
1694,  when  the  universitjr  of  Hall  was  founded.  His  re- 
putation, by  means  of  bi&  lectures,  his  publications,  and 
the  success  of  liis  practice,  was  soon  very  highly  lidvanced  : 
and  in  1716  be  was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  king,  and  even  a  counsellor  of  state.  He 
hved  in  great  celebrity  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  v\beu  be 
died,  in  1734.  As  a  cheair^t,  Stahl  was  unrivalled  in  hur 
day,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston, 
whic^h,  though  it  jaaayyieJd  to  the<  newer  theory  of  Layo^- 
nier  and  the  French  chemists,  was  admiited  by  the  best 
pbilosopbers  for  nearly  half  a  century.  As  a  physician  be 
bad  soikie  fancies,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  soul  over  xhe  body; 
He  maintained  that  every  muscular  action,  whether. at- 
tended with  consciousness  or  not,  proceeds  from*  a  volun.n 

*  Nichols's  Bowyer. 
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tarj  act  of  the  niiud.  This  theory  he,  as  well  as  his  foU 
lower^jy  carried  too  far  ; .  but  from  it  he  derived  many  cau- 
tions of  real  importance  to  physicians,  for  attending  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  every  patient.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  but  the  principal  of  them  are  these,  1. '*  £^- 
perimenta  et  observationes  Chemicae  et  Physicae,""  Berlin, 
.1731,  8vo.  2.  "  Dissertationes  Medicae,"  Hall,  2  vols.  4to. 
3.  *'  Theoria  meclica  vera,"  Hall,  1708,  4to.  4,  "  Opus- 
culum  chemico-physico-medicum,"  Hall,  1715,  Svo.  5. 
"  Thoughts  on  Sulphur,"  Hall,  1718,  Svo,  written  in  Ger- 
man. 6.  ^'  Negotium  otiosum,  .  seu  skiamachia  adversus 
positiones  aliquas  fundamentales  Theorise  veras  Medicinae, 
a  viro  quodam  celeberrimo  intenta,  sed  enervata,"  Hall, 
1720^  4to.  Here  he  chiefly  defends  his  theory  of  the  soul's 
action  on  the  body.  7.  "  Fundamenta  chymiae,"  Norimb. 
1723,  4to.  8.  A  treatise  in  German,  **  On  Salts,"  Hall, 
1723,  Svo.  He  was  also  deeply  skilled  in  metallurgy,  and 
wrote,  9. , "  Commentarium  in  Metallurgiam  Beccheri,"  * 
1723,  and  10.  **  Instructions  on  Metallurgy;"  in  German, 
Leipsic,  1720,  Svo.V 

STAINER  (Richard),  a  brave  naval  officer  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  during 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
some  actions  of  singular  gallantry.  In  1G56,  having  three 
frigates  under  his  command,  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish 
flota,  consisting  of  eight  sail ;  notwithstanding  the  dispro- 
portion of  numbers,  he  attacked  them,  and  with  such  sue-  . 
cess,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  he  burnt  one,  sunk 
a  second,  captured  two,  and  drove  two  others  on  shore. 
The  treasure  on  board  of  his  prizes  amounted  to  600,000/. 
sterling.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  admiral  Blake, 
who  had  the  chief  command,  he  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  Spanish  flpta  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  **  an  act  so 
miraculous,"  says  Clarendon,  ^*  th&t  all  who  knew  the  place  > 
wondered  bow  .any  men,  with  what  courage  soever  endued, 
could  have  undertaken  it;  indeed^  they  could  hardly  per- 
suade themselves  to  believe  what  they  had  doiie;  whilst 
the  Spaniards  oomfbrted  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
they  were  devils,  and.  not  men,  who  had  destroyed  their 
ships."  For  his  share  in  this  gallant  exploit,  captain 
Stainer  was  knighted  by  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,  June  11, 
1657  ;    and  soon  afterwards  made  a.  vice-admiral.      Siir 

1  Eloy,  Diet  Hilt,  de  Medicine.— TbomsQn't  Hist,  of  the  Koyal  Society. 
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Richard  Suin^r  was  one  of  the  commanders  who  went  widi 
admiral  Montague  to  bring  over  Charles  II..  He  was 
knighted  by  the  king,  and  made  rear-admiral  of  the  fleet, 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  honours,  as  his  death  took  place 
in  Nov.  1662.  He  was  buried  at  Greenwich,  where  his 
lady  died  the  preceding  year.*  Leaving  no  issue,  he  be* 
queatbed  his  large  property  to  his  brother,  who,  by  involv- 
ing himself  in  a  law- suit  with  the  salt-company  at  Droit- 
wicb,  lost  tbe^  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  and  grew  dis- 
tressed. His  son,  the  nephew  and  representative  of  the 
gallant  sir  Richard  Stainer,  was  a  few  years  ago  in  a  work- 
house at  fiirmingl^aro.* 

STANBRIDQE  (John),  an  eminent  schoolmaste)-,  was 
born  at  Heyford  in  Northamptonshire,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester-school. From  this  he  was  sent  to  New  college, 
Oxfbrdy  and  in  1481  admitted  perpetual  fellow.  About 
1486,  being  then  B.  A.  he  was  appointed  first  usher  of  the 
free-school  adjoining  Magdalen  college,  and  succeeded 
John  Anwykyll,  as  chief  master.  As  a  teacher  he  became 
very  eminent,  and  produced  some  scholars  afterwards  much 
celebrated  in  the  world.  He  was  yet  more  useful  to  fu- 
ture generations  by  the  elementary  books  which  he  pub- 
lished, and  which  were  soon  introduced  in  most  of  the  priUr 
cipal  schools  of  that  time,  by  which,  says  Wood,  *^  the 
Latin  tongue  was  much  refined  and  amended/'  His  en- 
thusiasm for  the  interests  of  his  school  seem&  to  have  got 
the  better  of  prudential  considerations,  as,  according  to 
Wood|  '^  when  in  his  old  ag<e  he  should  have  withdrawn 
himself  from  his  profession,  and  have  lived  upon  what  he 
had  gotten  in  his  younger  years,  he  refused  it,  lived  poor 
and  bare  to  the  last,  yet  with  a  juvenile  and  cheerful  spi- 
rit.'' His  life  extended  beyond  1522,  but  the  precise  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Among  his  elementary  treatises  are,  1.  •'  Embryon  reli- 
matum,  sive  Vocabularium  Metricum,*^  pritited  first  in 
1500,  and  often  reprinted  as  fat  as  1636.  2.  <«Parvulo- 
rum  institutiones,"  which  appears  to  have  been  a  collection 
of  grammatical  preceptii  from  other  publications  of  Stan- 
bridge,  1521,  4to,  Ac.  3.  "  De  ordine  "constructionum." 
4.  "  Vul^aria  Stanbridgiana,*'  4to,  without  date,  but  re- 
printed in  1536.    5.  «  The  accidence  of  mayster  Stan- 

>  Lysoos's  EnTiroQi,  from  Chtniock*s  Biof .  Kayalis,  &c. 
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hTjigt*s  owne  makyage."  6.  **  Accidentia  Stanbridge/^ 
4tO|  without  date^  reprinted  in  1534.  7.  ^'  Gradus  compa^ 
rationuro,  &c."  4to,  without  date,  reprinted  in  1526,  1527) 
1530.  8.  «  Sum,  es,  fui,  of  Stanbridge,"  4to.  9.  "  Hex- 
asticQi)/'  addressed  to  Whittiiigton,  who  had  been  cue'  of 
bis  achoJars,  and  printed  in  the  ^'  Syotaxis*'  of  the  latter^ 
1521.  This  John  Stanbridge  bad  a  kinsman  (Warton  says^ 
a  brother),  Thomas  Stanbridge,  a  noted  schoolmaster  of 
Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  tutor  of  sir  Thomas  Pope* 
He  died  in  1522.' 

STANHOPE  (George),  dean  of  Canterbury,  a  divi&e 
of  eminent  talents  and  personal  worth,  was  born  March  5^ 
1660,  at  Heriishorn  in  the  county  of  Derby.  Of  this  pa- 
rish bis  father,  the  rev.  Thomas  Stanhope,  was  rector^  as 
well  as  vicar  of  St.  Margaret'in  the  town  of  Leicester,  and 
chaplain  to  the  earls  of  Chesterfield  and  Clare*  His  mo- 
ther, whose  name  was  AUestree^  was  of  an  ancient  family 
19  Derbyshire.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  .George  Stanhope, 
precentor  of  York,  and  rector  of  Wheldrake  in  that  coun- 
ty, was  one  of  those  persecuted  ecclesiastics  who,  for  their 
loyalty  to  Charles  I.  experienced  the  greatest  dbtress ;  he 
was  dispossessed  of  bis  preferments,  and  (as  dean  Stanhope 
told  Mr.  Walker  himself)  was  driven  to  the  doors  with  ele- 
ven children,  and  died  in  1644. 

Mr.  Stanhope  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
at  the  school  of  Uppingham  ii|  the  county  of  Rutland, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Leicester,  and  again  to 
that  of  Eton,  from  which  he  was  elected  on  the  foundation 
at  King^s  c<^lege  in  1677.  In  his  youth  he  bad  displayed 
the  most  promising  abilities ;  and  at  the  university  he  en- 
riched bis  mind  witbihat  valuable  atock  of  learning,  which 
be  afterwards  so  judiciously  employed.  Of  the  French,  as 
well  as  of  the  L^in,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  be 
acquired  a  critical  knowledge.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1681,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1685.  He  entered  into  holy 
orders,  but  did  not  immediately  leave  the  university.  He 
officiated  first  at  the  church  of  Quoi  near  Cambridge,  and 
in  1688  was  vice-proctor  of  the  university.  ^  In  thei^ame 
year  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Tewing  in  the 
county  of  Hertford ;  and  in  1689  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewis- 
ham  in  Kent  The  latter  benefice  be  owed  to  the  kindness 
of  lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  to  whose 

>  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  I.  neir  edit— Warton' t  Life  of  Pope,  p.  5. 
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son  he  had  been  tutor.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  chap-** 
lain  in  ordinary  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  same  honour  under  queen  Anne. 

In  July  1697  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  the  exercises 
for  which  be  performed  publicly,  and  with  great  applause. 
On  the  preceding  Sunday  he  preached  the  commencement 
serifton,  in  which  he  stated  the  perfection,  and  argued  the 
sufficiency,  of  Scripture,  and  gave  an  eminent  display  of 
bis  eloquence  and  talents.  In  I70i  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  lecture  founded  by  the  hon.  Mr.  Boyle, 
when  he  acquitted  himself  as  an  admirable  defender  of  the 
cause  which  the  benefactor  intended  to  promote,  by  assert- 
ing, in  sixteen  sermons,  the  "Truth  and  Excellency  of  the 
Christian  Religion  against  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Heretics.** 
In  1703,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Deptford  in 
Kent,  on  which  he  relinquished'the  rectory  of  Tewipg,  and 
held  Lewisham  and  Deptford  by  dispensation.  In  this  year 
also  he  was  promoted,  on  the  translation  of  bishop  Hooper 
to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury ; 
in  which  he  was  installed  March  23,  1704.  He  was  now 
also  Tuesday  lecturer  at  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry ; 
in  which  appointment,  as  well  as  in  the  deanery,  he  was 
no  mean  successor  to  Tillotson  and  Sharp.  This  lecture, 
indeed,  had  long  been  supplied  by  eminent  divines ;  and 
was  considered  as  a  very  honourable  appointment.  He 
continued  t6  maintain  its  reputation,  and  advance  his  own, 
till' 1708,  when  he  resigned  the  office,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Moss. 

-  At  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  in  October  1705,  he 
preached  the  Latin  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  proposed,  with  Dr.  Binckes,  to  fill  the 
prolocutor's  chair ;  but  the  majority  declared  for  the  latter. 
In  Feb.  1713-14,  however,  he  was  elected  to  that  office, 
and  was  twice  afterwards  re-chosen.  In*  1717,  when  the 
fierce  spirit  of  controversy  raged  in  the  convocation,  he 
checked  the  Bangorian  champion,  archdeacon  Edward 
Tetlison,  in  his  observations,  by  reading  the  schedule  of 
prorogation.  The  archdeacon,  however,  not  content  only 
to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  entered 
into  a  controversy  with  the  prolocutor  himself.  In  the  fol* 
lowing  year  a  correspondence  commenced  between  the 
dean  lind  his  diocesan  bishop  Atterbury,  on  the  increasing 
neglect  of  public  baptisms ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
Stanhope  bad  **  long  discouraged  private  baptisms/*  and 
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tbat  the  prelate  expressed  himself  obliged  to. him  forhi^ 
attention  in  this  respect,  as  also  for  his  constant  choice.of 
worthy  curates.  After  having  lived  an  example,  even  from 
his  youth  upwards,  of  cheerful  and.  unaffected  piety,  he 
died,'  universally  lamented,  at  Bath,  March  18,  1728,  aged 
sixty-eight. 

The  mild  and  friendly  temper  of  dean  Stanhope  render-/ 
ed  him  the  delight  of  all.  To  the  misfortunes  of  others  h^ 
was  remarkably  attentive,  and  that  couoern  which  he  ex- 
pressed, conveyed  at  once  consolation  to  the  heart,  and 
improvement  to  the  understanding.  His  care  as  a  parish 
priest,  and  as  a^  dean,  was  exemplary.  That  advice  wiiich 
he  gave  to  others,  was  the  rule  of  his  own  practice.  In  an 
excellent  letter  from  him  to  a  young  clergyman,  printed  in 
tiie  Gent.  Mag.  1792,  he  says,  "You  will  do  well  to  de- 
mean yourself  in  all  the  offices  of  your  function,  that  peo- 
ple may  think  you  are  in  very  good  earnest,  and  so  to  order 
your  whole  conversation*,  that  they  may. be  sure  you  are 
so.''  While  he  benefited  mankind,  as. a  writer,  he  was  no 
less  edifying  as  a  preacher.  To  a  plain  and  clear  style  he 
added  the  most  becoming  action,  and  his  manner  was  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  In  his  will,  among  other  benevolent  le- 
gacies, he  left  the  sum  of  250/.  to  found  an  exhibition  for 
a  king's  scholar  of  Canterbury  school.  He  had  been  twice 
married,  first  to  Olivia,  daughter  of  Charles  Cotton  of  Be- 
resford  in  Sta£fordshire,  esq.  by  whom  he  bad  one  son  and 
five  dajughters ;  and  secondly  to  Miss  Parker,  half-sister  of 
sir  Charles  Wager,  who  survived  him,  dying  in  1730,  aged 
about  fifty-four.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Lewis- 
ham,  where  is  a  memorial  on. a  grave-stone,  within  the  rails 
of  the  communioQ«table.  -^     ■      '.. 

Dean  Stanhope's  literary  labours  succeeded  each  othec 
in  the  following  order :  1.  His  translation  of  ^^  Thomas  k 
Kempis  De  Imitatione. Christi,"  l696,.Svo.  Dean  Stan* 
hope  was  himself  somewhat  of  an  ascetic.     2.  A  translation 

i   '  i 

*  Dr.  Stanhope  seems  not  to  have  tural  to  the  gentiemeu  of  the  army, 

been,  averse  to  the   seria  mixta  jocis  the. worthy  dean  took  occasion  to  tell 

when  in  company.    Colman,   in '  the  a  story  in  turn ;  in  which  he  frequently 

<*  Connoisseur,''  informs  us  ttiat,  **  in  repeated  the  words  Iwttle  and  glasSfm^ 

his  younger  days,  when  he  was  chap*  stead  of  the  usual  expletives  of  Gvdt 

lain  to  a  regiment,  he  reclaimed  the  devils  and  <iamn,  which  he  did  not  think 

officers,  who  were  much  addicted  to  quite  so  becoming  for  one  of  his  cloth 

the.  vulgar  practice  of  swearing  by  the  to  make  free  with."    This  story  may 

following    method    of    reproof.    One  be  true,  but  the  circumsttnces  of  Dr. 

evening,  as  they  were  all  io  coinpany  Stanhope's  having  been  chaplain  toi  a 

together,    after  they   had  been  very  regiment  has  escaped  all  his  biograi 

eloquent  in  this  kind  of  rhetoric  sona-  phers. 
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•f  «  Cbarron  on  Wisdom/'  1697,  3  Toli.  6vo4^.  3.  <<  The 
Meditations  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus/*  trans- 
lated, with  Dacier's  notes  and  Life  of  the  emperor,  1699, 
4to.  4.  '^  Sermons  upon  several  oecasions/'  fifteen  in 
number,  with  a  scheme,  in  the  preface,  of  the  author's  ge- 
neral design,  1700,  8vo.  5.  In  the  same  year,  a  translation 
of  **  Epictetos,"  with  the  commentary  of  Simplicius,  8vo. 
6.  ^*  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,''  1705,  4 
vols.  8vo.  This  is  the  work  by  which  his  memory  is  still 
preserved.  7.  *^  The  truth  and  excellence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  asserted,  against  Jews,  infidels,  and  here- 
tics; in  sixteen  sermons  preached  at  Boyle's  Lectures,'* 
1706,  4to,  republished  in  173d, folio.  8.  |<  Rochefbueault's 
Maxims,"  translated,  1706,  8vo.  9.  An  edition,  being  the 
fourth,  of  ^^  Parsons's  Christian  Directory,"  1716,  8vo,  put 
into  more  modern  language.  10.  **  St.  Augustin's  Medi- 
tations," a  free  version,  executed  with  spirit  and  success, 
1720,  8vo.  11.  ^^  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  Mr.  Richard 
Sayer,  bookseller,"  1724, 4to.  This  was  so  highly  approved, 
that  it  went  through  two  editions  within  the  year.  12. 
*<  Twelve  Sermons,  on  several  occasions,"  1727,  8vo.  13. 
*^  The  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  Reli^on," 
translated  by  Wanley  from  Ostervald,  and  revised  by  Dr. 
Stanhope.  14.  Several  Sermons  on  particular  occasions 
between  1692  and  1724.  15.  **  A  posthumous  work,  be- 
ing a  translation  from  the  Greek  devotions  of  Dr.  Lancelot 
Andrews,"  1730,  a  thin  8vo.  Bishop  Andrews  was,  in  some 
degree,  the  model  which  he  chose  to  imitate.^ 

STANHOPE  (Jambs  First  Earl),  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  that  name,  which 
flourished  i^or  many  ages  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
and  was  son  of  Alexander  Stanhope,  esq.  by  Catharine  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Arnold  Burghill,  of  Thinge-hill  Parva, 
Herefordshire,  esq.  He  was  born  in  167S.  His  father, 
who  was  very  instrumental  in  the  revolution  in  1688,  b^ng 
in  the  beginning  of  king  William's  reign  sent  envoy  extra* 
Ordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  Mr.  Stanhope  accompanied 

'l^  The  dean,    however,  tiiought   it  upen  Pope's  Worke,  « thai  io  orthodox 

lie€»89ary  to  obflate  the  tendency  of  aditine  as  fltaohape  thoald  translate 

Charran^i  teneti  ^n  instinct  and  fep«oa»  tuo  hooks  that  are  su|ipeeed  to  favoior 

hy*  long  appendix  to  the  34th  chapter  libertinism  and  seepAoi8m<«-4hii  Wis- 

.of>lho  first  hook.   ^  U  appears  a  little  '  dom  of  Charroa,  andxbe  MaaioM  of 

«tvanse,"  says  Dr*  WartOB  ia  his  notes  Roohe&noaalt." 

>  Nichols's  Bo«yer.»Todd>s  Seaot  of  CftWterbiiry.— Gent.  Mas*  vol.  LX1I. 
and  LXVlII.—l^ichols«s  Atterbury. 


—  1 
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bim  thither ;  which  gave  him  an  opportantty  of  gaiaing  au 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  cuitoms  of  that  couq- 
try.  He  continued  there  iome  years,  aod  thence  made  a 
tour  to  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts,  where  he  made  it 
his  study  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitutions, as  well  as  the  languages,  of  those  places.  He 
afterwards  went  into  the  confederate  army  in  Flanders, 
where  be  served  as  a  volunteer;  and  at  the  famous  siege 
of  Namur  in  1695/  distinguished  himself  to  such  advantage, 
that  king  William  gave  bim  a  company  of  foot,  and  soon 
after  a  colonel's  commission.  Though  he  was  but  young, 
being  then  about  two  and  twenty  years  old,  be  bad  free 
access  to  that  king,  for  whom  he  bad  always  the  bigbe«k 
reverence/  In  the  6rst  parliament  of  queen  Anne  be  was 
chosen  representative  for  the  borough  of  Cockermouth  in 
Cumberland,  as  be  was  likewise  in  the  succeeding  parlia- 
ment, summoned  to  meet  ^t  Westminster  June  the  I4tb, 
1705;  in  the  beginning  of  which  year  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier- general,  and  gained  great  reputation 
in  Spain  under  the  earl  of  Peterborough  at  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  which  sxirrendered  to  the  allies  October  the  9th, 
1705.  Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  that  place,  the 
earl  dispatched  captain  Norris  express  to  England,  on  board 
the  Canterbury  man  of  war ;  in  which  ship  brigadier  Stanr* 
hope  and  the  lord  Shannon  embarked  likewise,  and.  on  the 
22d  of  November  1705  arrived  at  St.  Helen's.  Soon  after 
brigadier  Stanhope  waited  on  her  majesty,  and  delivered 
to  her  several  letters,  particularly  one  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  now  emperor  of  Germany,  which  has  this  passage : 
*^  I  owe  the  same  justice  to  your  brigadier-general  Stan- 
hope upon  account  of  his  great  zeal,  attention,  and  most 
prudent  conduct,  of  which  he  has  given  me  proofs  on  all 
manner  of  occasions."  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  new  parliament  ,he  returned  to  Spain,  and  his 
presence  was  extremely  acceptable  to  his  catholic  majesty. 
In  the  beginning  of  1708,  when  «  Freoch  invasion  in  fa- 
Tovir  of  the  Pretender  was  expected,  brigadier  Stanhq>e 
moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  clans  in  Scotland, 
and  was  seconded  by  sir  David  Dalrymple,  and  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  iii  aooordiogly ;  but  the  enemy 
iK>t  landing  at  that  time,  the  bill  Mra$  laid  aside.  About 
this  time  he,  with  brigadier  Cadogaa  «ad  others^  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  miyor-geperal,  and  soon  after  ap- 
pointed by  her  UBui^esty  Mvoy  oxtvaordinary  and  plenipo- 
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tentiary  to  king  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  that  kingdom.  He  arrived  at 
Barcelona  May  the  29th,  1708,  and  the  same  year  reduced 
Port  Mahon  and  the  whole  island  of  Minorca.  In  the  first 
British  parliament  which  met  after  the  union  of  the  king* 
doms  of  England  and  Scotland,  he  was  re-chosen  member 
for  Cockermouth.  He  was  also  advaticed  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general;  and  in  1710  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
against  whose  doctrines  he  made  an  able  speech.  In  the 
latter  end  of  May  that  year  he  went  to  Spain,  and  on  July 
27,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  enemy  near  Alme* 
nara,  as  he  did  likewise  on  Aug.  20  near  Saragossa;  but 
Dec.  9  following  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Brihuega. 

Upon  the  change  of  administration,  a  new  parliament 
being  called,  he  was  proposed  candidate  for  the  City  of 
Westminster,  together  with  sir  Henry  Dutton-Colt,  but 
being  unsuccessful,  was  chosen  again  for  Cockermouth. 
He  continued  prisoner  in  Spain  till  1712,  when  bis  impe- 
rial majesty  made  an  exchange  for  the  duke  of  Escalone, 
formerly  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and  in  July  the  general  set 
out  on  bis  return  home  by  the  way  of  France,  and  on  the 
16th  of  August  arrived  in  England.  In  parliament  he  now 
opposed  vigorously  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Bill  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Upon  the  calling  a  new  parliament  in  1713,  he 
lost  his  election  at  Cockermouth  by  a  small  majority,  but 
was  soon  after  chosen  unanimously  for  Wendover  in  Bucks;* 
and  opposed  the  Schism-bill  with  great  spirit.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  king  George  I.  in  England,  be  was  received  by 
his  majesty  with  particular  marks  of  favour;  and  on  the 
27th  of  September  1714,  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  and  October  the  1st  sworn  one  of  the 
privy- council.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  day 
of  his  majesty's  coronation,  he,  with  the  lord  Cobham,  set 
out  with  a  private  commission  to  the  emperor's  court;  where 
having  succeeded  4n  his  negotiations,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  end  of  December.  A  new  parliament 
being  summoBed,  to  'meet  at  Westminster  on  the  17tb  of 
March  1714-15,  'he  was  unanimously  chosen  for  Cocker- 
mouth, as  he  was  likewise  for  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire. 
In  July  1716  he  attended  his  majesty  to  Germany,  and 
was  principally  concerned  in  the  alliance  concluded  at  that 
time  with  France  and  the  Statea-  g<pneral,   by  which  the 
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Pretender  was  removed  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Dunkirk  and 
Mardyke  demolished.  He  returned  with  his  majesty  in 
1716,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was 
afterwards  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,'  by  the  title  of 
baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and 
viscount  Stanhope  of  Mahon  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  In 
March  1718,  he  was  appointed  principal  secretary  of  state, 
in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  succeeded  lord 
Stanhope  in  the  Treasury  :  and  soon  after  was  created  earl « 
Stanhope.  The  Spanish  power  growing  more  formidable^ 
an  alliance  was  set  on  foot  between  his  Britannic  majesty, 
the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  France,  for  which  purpose 
earl  Stanhope  set  out  in  June  for  Paris,  and  thence  to 
Madrid,  but  finding  nothing  could  be  done  with  that  court, 
he  returned  to  England  in  September.  In  December  fol- 
lowing, he  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  "  for 
strengthening  the  protestant  interest  in  these  kingdoms,** 
in  which  he  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  occasional-conformitj 
bill,  and  the  schism  bill,  and  it  passed  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen. 

In  May  1719  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
during  the  king's  absence,  and  attended  bis  majesty  to 
Hanover;  and  upon  bis  return  to  England  April  the  1st, 
1720,  he  had  the  honour  of  composing  some  domestic  ^dif- 
ferences in  the  royal  family.  On  the  llth  of  June  the 
same  year,  he  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices 
during  the  absence  of  his  majesty  to  Hanolrer,  ^nd  re« 
turned  to  England  on  the  llth  of  November  followinsr. 
On  the  4th  of  February  1720-1  his  lordship  was  suddenly 
seized  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  complaint  in  the  head, 
of  which  he  died  on  the  following  day  ^.  The  news  of  his 
death  being  brought  to  his  majesty  in  the  evening,  be  was 
so  sensibly  touched  with  it,  that  he  left  the  supper-room, 
and  retired  for  two  hours  into  his  closet  to  lament  the  death 
of  a  person,  in  whom  he  reposed  so  high  a  confidence. 
His  lordship*s  body  was -interred  on  the  17th  of  February  ' 
at  his  seat  of  Chevening  in  Kent;  and  a  monument  was 
afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster^abbey. 
He  married   Luby,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt,  esq.  some 

*  This  was  occasioned  by  a  sudden  Stanhope's  was  by  an  abusive  speech 

resent menty  such  as   a  military  man  of  Uie  profligate  duke  of  Wharton*    He 

may  be  expected  to  feel  when  bis  honour  answered  it  with  so  much  warmth  at  to, 

is  attacked  j  as  in  this  instance  lord  break  a  blood-vefsel. 
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ti»^  govfTDor  of  Fort  8t  George  in  the  Ewt^Iodieif  by 
wkom  be  bad  teverel  cbildreo.  Tbe  present  earl  U  hfai 
grandson. 

James,  earl  Stanbope,  was,  as  a  politicUn,  possessed  of 
great  abilities,  integrity,  and  disinterestedness ;  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  he  was  thought  to  possess  the  duke  of  Marlbo* 
rough's  talenu,  without  his  weaknesses.  In  private  life 
be  was  very  amiable*  He  is  said  to  have  been  learned,  and 
a  curious  inquirer  into  ancient  history.  About  1719  or 
1719,  be  sent  a  set  of  queries  to  the  abb£  Vertot,  respect- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  tbe  abb€ 
answered,  and  both  the  letter  and  the  answer  were  published 
in  1721,  and  long  after  animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Hooke 
in  tbe  collection  of  treatises  he  published  on  that  subject 
in  1758.* 

STANHOPE  (Phiup  Dormer),  fourth  earl  of  Chester* 
field,  was  bofrn  in  London,  on  the  32d  of  September  1694. 
He  wsa  the  son  of  Philip  third  earl  of  Chesterfield  by  bis 
.wife  lady  £li»betb  Savile,  daughter  of  George  marquis 
of  Halifax.  He  received  his  first  instructions  from  private 
tutors,  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  lady  Halifax  ; 
and,  at  tbe  age  of  eighteen,  was  sent  to  Trinity- hall, 
Cambridge.  Here  he  studied  assiduously,  and  became, 
according  to  bia  own  account,  an  absolute  pedant.  <<  When 
I  talked  my  best,"  be  says,  ^*  I  talked  Horace ;  when  I 
aimed  at  being  £icetious,  I  quoted  Martisl;  and  when  I  hs4 
a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I  talked  Ovid.  I  was  con<- 
vinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  bad  common  sense ;  that 
tbe  classics  contained  every  thing  that  was  either  necessary, 
or  useful,  or  ornamental  to  men :  and  I  was  not  without 
thoughts  of  wearing  tbe  toga  virUu  of  tbe  Romans,  instead 
of  tbe  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of  the  moderns."  He  was, 
however,  only  two  years  exposed  to  this  danger,  for  in  tbe 
spring  of  1714,  lord  Stanhope  left  tbe  uniyersity  for  the 
tpur  of  Europe,  but  without  a  governor.  He  passed  the 
summer  of  that  year  at  tbe  Hague,  among  friends  who 
qtuckly  laughed  him  out  of  bis  scJiolastic  habits,  but  taught 
him  oi^  far  laere  disgraceful  and  pernioious,  as  be  biniself 
laments,  which  was  that  of  gaming,  fitill  bis  leading  ob-^ 
ject  was  that  of  becoming  an  eojiinent  statesman,  and  of 
this,  among  all  his  dissipations,  he  never  lost  sight.     From 

^  Gen.  Diet.— Cotlins'i  ¥texB$t,hj  S« E. Bryd|;98.— Opzc's  t*ifs sf Walpole. 
— Rapin»8  History. 
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the  Higue  be  weul  to  Paris,  where>  he  informs  u$,  he  re* 
(ceiFed  bis  fifiial  polisb,  under  the  tuition  of  the  belles  of 
that  place* 

.  On  the  accessioii  of  Qeorge  L  general  Stanhope,  (after- 
wards earl  Stanbope»)  his  great  uncle,  being  appointed  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  young  lord  Stanhope 
was  sent  for,  and  though  he  bad  intended  passing  the  oar* 
nival  at  Venice,  returned  earjy  in  1715,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  In  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign  he  «ras  elected 
for  the  borough  of  St.  Gemiain^s  in  Cornwall ;  and  soon 
became  distinguished  as  a  speaker.  His  ambition  would 
not  let  him  rest  till  he  obtained  this  object;  and  be  tells' 
bis  8on«  in  one  of  bis  letters,  that  from  the  day  be  was 
dected,  to  the  day  tiiat  he  spoke,  which  was  a  month  after, 
be  thought  and  dreamt  of  nothing  but  speaking.  He 
formed  about  this  time  a  friendship  with  lord  Lumley,  after* 
wards  earl  of  Scarborough,  wbicti  no  conflicts  of  partiea 
ever  could  impair.  When  he  made  bis  first  speech  in  par-r 
liament,  which  was  a  violent  one>  he  was  actually  under 
age,  and  receiving  a  hint  of  this  from  one  of  the  opposite 
party,  thought  proper  to  give  up  his  attendance  for  a  time, 
and  return  to  Paris.  His  biographer  surmisea  that  ht 
might  there  be  engaged  in  political  services,  as  well  as  in 
pleasure^  which  was  his  apparent  object.  Having  returned 
\o  England' in  1716,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  septennial 
bill,  and  from  time  to  time  came  forward  on  other  oeca^ 
sions.  The  division  between  the  court  and  the  piFince  of 
Wales  soon  after  threw  lord  Stanhope,  who  was  attached 
to  the  latter,  into  opposition,  from  which  all  the  influence 
and  o£Fers  of  the  general,  now  in  the  height  of  power  and 
favour,  could  not  recall  him.  The  second  borough  fiur 
which  he  sat,  was  Leatwitluel  in  Cornwall ;  but  in  January 
1726,  the  death  of  his  father  removed  him  into  the  Home 
of  Lords. 

He  was  soon  diatinguisbed  in  this  house,  as  be  had  bees 
in  the  lower,  by  his  talent  for  speaking,  which  indeed  he 
exerted  widi  more  success  as  a  pe^  than  as  a  commoner. 
^^  Lord  Chesterfield's  eloquence,^'  says  Dr.  Maty,  ^  though 
the  fruit  oi  study  and  imitation,  was  in  gtwat  measure  hm 
own.  Equal  to  most  of  his  coqtemfMiraries  in  elegance  and 
perspicuity,  pethi^  aufpasaed  by  some  *in  eKtensivenesa 
and  strengtfi,  he  ooiaid  hav^e  no  maif>etitoers  in  ehoioe  of 
imagery,  taste^  urbanity^  asui  giftoeftil  maty.    This  turn 
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might  originally  have  arisen  from  the  delicacy  of  his  frame, 
which,  as  on  one  hand  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
working  forcibly  upon  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  enabled 
bim,.  on  the  other,  to  affect  their  finer  sensations,  by  nice 
touches  of  raillery  and  humour.  His  strokes,  however 
poignant,  were  always  und^r  the  controul  of  decency  and 
good  sense.  He  reasoned  best  when  he  appeared  most 
witty ;  and  while  he  gained  the  aiTecttons  of  bis  hearers,  he 
turned  the  laugh  on  his  opposers,  and  often  forced  them 
to  join  in  it.  It  might,  in  some  degree,  be  owing  to  this 
particular  turn  that  he  was  not  heard  with  so  much  ap« 
plause  in  the  lower,  as  in  the  upper  house."  Besides  being 
eminent  as  a  speaker  in  parliament,  lord  Chesterfield  bad 
the  credit  of  being  intimate  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time. 
The  friendship  of  Pope  in  particular,  with  whom  be  passed 
much  time  at  Twickenham,  led  to  the  very  best  society 
which  could  then  be  enjoj^ed.  He  was  known  also  to  Al- 
garotti,  VQltaire,  and  Montesquieu,  when  they  visited  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  latter  he  formed  a  friendship,  and  esta-* 
blished  a  correspondence. 

On  the  accession  of  George  II.  in  1727,  vrtiom  he  had 
served  with  steadiness  for  thirteen  years,  lord  Chesterfield 
teemed  to  have  a  right  to  expect  particular  £avour.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  owing  to  his  having  paid  his 
court  to  the  king's  mistress  lady  Suffolk,  instead  of  apply* 
ing  to  the  queen,  which  her  majesty,  as  well  as  the  king, 
who  always  preserved  a  high  respect  for  the  queen,  re- 
sented; but  in  1728  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land, in  which  station  he  was  determined  to  distinguish 
himself,  and  his  efforts  were  perfectly  successful.  Mr; 
Slingeland,  then  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  con- 
ceived a  firiendship  for  him,  and  much  advanced  his  diplo-. 
matic  education.  Having  by  his  address  preserved  Han- 
over from  a  war,  be  received  high  marks  of  his  majesty's 
favour  in  being  made  high  steward  of  the  household,  and 
knight  of  the  garter.  He  came  over  in  the  summer  of 
1730,  to  be  installed  at  Windsor,  and  then  returned  to  his 
embassy.  He  was  recalled  in  1732,  on  the  plea  of  health  ; 
and  when  be  recovered,  began  again  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  excise-bill,  went  into  strong  opposition 
against  sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was  immediately  obliged 
to  resign  his  office  of  high  steward,  and  so  ill  received  at 
court  that  be  desisted  from  attending  it.     He  contioaed  ia 
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opposition,  not  only  to  the  end  of  sir  Robertas  ministry  in 
1742,  bat  even  against  the  men  with  whom  he  had  acted 
in  the  minority.  It  was  not  till  the  coalition  of  parties  in 
1744,  by  what  was  called  "  the  broad-bottomed  treaty," 
that  he  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  and  then  very  much 
against  the  will  of  the  king,  who  now  had  long  considered 
him  as  a  personal  enemy.  In  the  course  o(<  this  long  op- 
position he  had  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  his 
speeches ;  but  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  for 
putting  the  theatres  under  the  authority  of  a  licenser, 
which  he  opposed  in  a  speech  of  great  animation,  still  ex- 
tant in  his  works.  During  the  same  period  we  find  him 
engaging  in  marriage  with  Melosina  de  Schulenburg,  coun- 
tess of  Walsingham,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  Septem- 
ber 1733 ;  but  still  constantly  attentive  to  the  education 
of  his  natural  son  by  a  former  connection  at  the  Hague. 
By  his  wife  he  had  no  children.  In  1741  and  ]742  he  was  * 
obliged  to  pay  temporary  visits  to  the  continent  on  account 
of  his  health,  at  which  time  it  appears  that  he  wrote  regu- 
larly to  his  son,  then  only  ten  years  old. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1745,'  he  was  again  sent  am- 
bassador and  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  and  succeeded  in 
the  purposes  of  his  embassy,  beyond  the  hopes  of  those 
who  had  employed  him.  He  took  his  leave  of  the  states- 
general  eight  days  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  hast- 
ened to  his  ofEce  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  which 
he  had  been  nominated  before  he  went  to  Holland.  That 
he  filled  this  difficult  office  at  a  very  critical  time,  with 
the  greatest  dignity  and  ability,  is  well  known,  and  few 
viceroys  have  succeeded  so  completely  in  conciliating  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Irish  nation.  He  left  it, 
however,  in  April  1746.  His  services  there  and  in  Hol- 
land had  succeeded  in  removing  the  prejudices  of  the  king, 
at  whose  express  desire  he  accepted  the  place  of  principal 
secretary  of  state  in  November  the  same  year,  and  returned 
no  more  to  Ireland.  He  retired  from  this  office  on  the  6th 
of  January  1748,  even  more  to  the  regret  of  the  king, 
whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his  manners  as  well  as  his  ser- 
vices, than  he  bad  entered  at  first  into  administration.  He 
was,  however,  determined  to  the  step,  by  finding  that  he 
could  not  carry  measures  in  the  cabinet,  which  appeared 
to  him  of  the  highest  political  importance.  His  health  also 
bad  greatly  declined,  he  was  troubled  by  frequent  attacks ' 
of  vertigo,  and  appears  from  this  time  to  have  determined 
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to  prQierre  himself  free  from  the  humeM  of  ofice»  Bit 
retirement  was  amused  and  dignified  by  literature  and 
other  elegant  pursuits ;  and  the  chief  part  of  his  misoei- 
laoeous  works  bear  date  after  this  period.  Deafness  com* 
log  upon  him,  in  addition  to  his  other  complaints,  he  did 
not  often  take  an  active  part  iu  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  in  the  debates  concemiog  the  alteration  of 
the  style,  which  took  place  in  February  1751,  he  distio* 
guished  himself  by  an  eloquent  speech  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  Of  this  he  speaks  .with  modesty  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  son.  Every  one  complimented  him,  and  said 
that  he  bad  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them,  *^  when, 
God  knows,''  says  he^  ^'  I  had  not  even  attempted  it.  I 
could  as  soon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavoniap  to  them  as 
astronomy,  and  they  would  have  understood  me  full  as 
well.  Lord  Macclesfield,"  he  adds,  '^  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  forming  the  bill,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  ma- 
thematicians and  astronomers  in  Europe,  spoke  afterwards 
with  infinite  knowledge,  and  all  the  clearness  tbat  so  intri- 
cate a  matter  would  admit  of;  bur  as  his  words,  his 
periods,  and  his  utterance  were  not  near  so  good  as  mine, 
the  preference  was  most  unanimously,  though  most  un- 
justly, given  to  me." 

Anxious  to  support  a  literary  character,  lord  Chester- 
field wished  also  to  be  considered  as  a  patron  of  literature, 
but,  occupied  by  other  cares,  and  not  willing  to  make  any 
great  sacrifices  for  that  object,  he  managed  his  advances 
to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  his  Dictionary  so  ill,  that 
they  procured  for  him  only  a  rebuff,  accompanied  by  that 
letter  of  dignified  severity,  which,  though  be  affected  to 
despise,  he  could  not  but  feel  at  the  time.     It  must  be 
owned j  however,  that  tbe  two  papers  which  he  published 
on  tbe  occasion,  in  the  World  (No.  100  and  101),  gave  ap 
honourable  and  useful  reconunendation  to  the  work.     In 
November, -1768,  be  lost  that  son  whose  education  and 
advancement  bad  been,  for  many  years,  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  care ;  and,  his  own  infirmities  increasing  very 
fast  upon  him,  the  remainder  of  his  life  wore  a  cast  of  me- 
lancholy and  almost  of  despondency.     He  represents  him- 
self, in  some  letters  at  that  period,  as   <<  totally  uncon-^ 
nected  with  the  world,  detached  from  life,  bearing  tbe 
burthen  of  it  with  patience,  from  instinct  rather  than  rea- 
son, and,  from  that  principle  .alone,  taking  all  proper  me- 
thods to  pnesenre  it."     This,  indeed,  was  not  uniform; 
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liift  nttuttil  vI^AOity  still  oecaiionally  disi^Ayed  itself;  but 
in  his  moments  of  seriousoest  be  presents  a  meUnchoiy 
picture,  of  a  mind  destitute  of  tbe  only  effectual  supports 
under  natural  decay  and  pain.  He  lived,  with  increasing 
infirmities,  to  the  24th  of  March  177S.  His  character  is 
thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Maty.  '<  A  nobleman  un* 
e<)uaUed  in  his  time  for  variety  of  talenU,  brilliancy  of  wit^ 
politeness,  and  elegance  of  conversation.  At  once  a  man 
of  pleasure  and  of  business ;  yet  never  suffering  tbe  former 
to  encroach  upon  the  latter.  His  embassy  in  Holland 
marks  his  skill,  dexterity,  and  address  as  an  able  iiegotia<^ 
tor.  His  administration  in  Ireland,  where  his  aattie  is  still 
revered  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  nen,  indicatea  bis  in^- 
tegrity,  vigilance,  and  sound  policy  at  a  statesman.  His 
speeches  in  parliament  fix  bis  reputation  as  a  distiuguished 
Orator,  in  a  refined  and  uncommon  species  of  doquenoew 
His  conduct  in  public  life  was  upright,  consoietitious,  and 
steady :  in  private,  friendly  and  affectionate  $  in  both,  plea^ 
siint,  amiable,  and  conoiliatiag."  He  adds,  *^  these  wetft 
his  excellencies ;  let  those  who  surpass  him  speak  of  hia 
defects.*'  This  friendly  artifice  to  close  the  mouths  eif  ob^ 
jectors,  ought  not,  however,  to  prevent  an  impartial  bt(^ 
grapher  from  sajing,  for  the  betiefit  of  mankind  at  lai|fc^ 
that  the  picture  he  has  exhibited  of  himself  in  his  **  Letters 
to  bis  Son,"  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  in  wUose 
mind  the  applause  of  the  worid  was  the  great,  and  almost 
the  sole  governing  principle.  No  attack  of  an  eneaiy  could 
have  degraded  his  character  so  much  as  the  pubKeatioa  of 
these  letters ;  which,  if  they  do  not  ()ufite  deserve  tbe  se- 
vere reprehension  of  Johnson^  that  they  'Mticuloate  the 
morsils  of  a  strumpet,  with  the  manners  of  a  dancing-mas- 
ter," certainly  display  a  relaxatMn  of  principle,  for  utinQh 
lio  talents  can  make  amends. 

These  letters  appeared  in  two  vols.  4to.  iivl?74.  His 
'*  Miscellaneous  works,"  also  in  two  vols.  4to.  were  pub- 
lished in  1777.  They  consist  of  papers  supplied  to  Fog'a 
Journal,  to  a  periedical  paper  entitled  *^  CoMMion  Sense," 
and  **  The  World;"  all  evincing  considerable  vivacity  and 
skill  in  writing.  Some  of  his  speeches,  aod  odier  state 
papers,  conclude  tbe  first  vdlume.  The  second  oontains 
an  ample  cbllection  of  his  Letters,  digested  into  three 
books.  Many  of  these  are  written  in  French,  of  which  lan- 
guage he  was,  for  a  foreigner,  a  very  complete  master. 
In  177S  a  third  volume  oi  <*  Miscellaneous  works"  was 
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pabliftbedf  hot,  as  the  former  bad  not  been  en^inently  suc- 
cessful, this,  which  appeared  in  a  dubious  shape,  attracted 
very  little  attention,  and  few  copies  are.  supposed  to  have 
got  abroad.  Lord  Chesterfield's  entrance  into  the  world, 
say^  lord  Orfordi  was  announced  by  his  bon-roots,  and  his 
closing  lips  dropped  repartees  that  sparkled  with  his  juve- 
nile fire.  Of  these  witticisms,  several  are  currently  re- 
peated in  conversation,  though  on  what  authority  is  now 
uncertain.  He  appears,  by  a  few  specimens,  to  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  talents  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  ; 
some  proofs  of  which  appear  in  the  first  volume  of  Pods- 
ley's  collection  ;.  but  it  has  been  said  that  he  often  assumed 
to  himself  the  credit  of  verses  not  his  own.  As  a  patron 
be  was  distinguished  by  his  steady  protection  of  the  ele- 
gant, but  unfortunate,  Hamqaond ;  whose  poems  be  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death,  in  1743,  with  a  preface, 
but  without  an  avowal  of  himself  as  the  editor.  ,  Encomiums 
upon  him,  as  the  friend  of  merit  and  letters,  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  this  poet,  of  Pope,  and  many  others ; 
but  some  of  the  most  elegant  compliments  to  him  appear 
iM  the  third  volume  of  Dodsley's  collection,  and  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Philip  Fletcher,  dean  of  Kildare.  Ap- 
plause was  his  favourite  object,  and  few  men  have  enjoyed 
it  in  a  greater  abundance.  ^ 

STANLEY  (Thomas),  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet,  connected,  though  in  an  oblique  line,  with  the  illus- 
trious family  of  Derby,  was  the  descendant  of  a  natural 
sou,  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Edward  earl  of  Derby.  His 
father  was  sir  Thomas  Stanley  of  Laytonstone,  in  Essex, 
i^id  Cumberlow,  in  Hertfordshire,  knight,  by  his  second 
wife,.  Mary,  daughter  of  sir  William  Hammond,  of  St. 
Alban's-court  in  the  parish,  of  Nonington  between  Canter- 
bury and  Deal.  ^  He  was  born  in  1625,  and  was  educated 
in  his.  father's  house,  under  the  tuition  of  William  Fairfax, 
son  of  Edward  Fairfax,  of  Newhall,  in  the  parish  of  Ottley, 
in  Yorkshire,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Tasso.  From 
thence  he  was  sent  in  1639  as  a  fellow-commoner  to  Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency  in  polite  learning ;  having  still,  as  he  had 
in  more  advanced  years,  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Fairfax's 
spciety,  as  the  director  of  hi^  studies.     In  164  Ij  the  de^ 

>  Life  by  Maty.— Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  I.  335,  V^.  40,  84,  663.— Swift'a 
Works,  see  Index. — Fbrbeft's  Life  of  Beattie. — BoswelPs  Life  of  Jobqsoik-r* 
Bovles'f  edition  of  Pope's  Work8.«-CoUiD»'s  Peerage,  by  sir  £.  Brydge^. 
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gree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  on  bim  per  gratiamf  abng 
with  prince  Cliaries,  George  dcike  of  Buckingfaaniy  and 
others  of  the  nobility. 

Having  spent  .sometime  in  foreign  travel,  he  took  up 
biarestdmoe,  during  the  usurpation,  in  the  Middk  Temple, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  and  community  of  studies 
with  his  first  cousin,  Edward  Sherburne,  afterwards  sir  Ed- 
ward, the  poet  and  translator,  who  dedicated  his  poems  to 
Stanley.  These  ingenious  men  arrived  at  the  Temple  about 
the  same  time,  from  the  unfortunate  surrender  of  Oxfbrd 
to  the  parliament  forces.  Stanley,  as  Wood  says,  now 
**  became  much  deserving  of  the  commonwealth  of  learn- 
ing in  general,  and  particularly  for  the  smooth  and  genteel 
spirit  in  poetry,  which  appears  not  only  in  his  genuine 
poems,  but  also  from  those  things  he  hath  translated  out 
of  the  aucient  Greek  and  Latin,  as  the  modern  Itali^^i, 
Spanish,  and  French  poets." 

Mr.  Stanley  died  at  his  lodgings,  iiY  Suffolk-street,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  April  12,  1678, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  there.  He  married  Dorothy 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  sir  James  Enypn,  of  Flower,  ia 
Northaniptonshire,  hart.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  son  of  both 
his  own  names,  who  was  educated  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cam* 
bridge,  and,  when  very  young  (Aubrey  says  at  fourteen}^ 
translated  iElian's  "  Various  Histories,"  which  he  dedi<i- 
cated  to  his  aunt,  the  lady  Newton,  wife  of  sir  Henry  Pac» 
kering  Newton,  knt,  and. hart,  to  whom  his  father  had  de* 
dicated  his  iEschylus. 

Mr.  Stanley's  *'  Poems"  and  "  Translations"  were  printed 
in  1649,  Svo,  and  reprinted  in  1651  with  additions;  and 
correct  editions  of  both  were  lately  published  in  1814  and 
1815,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  sir  E.  Brydges,  bart.  who 
has  prefixed  a  biographical  memoir  to  the  *'  Poems,"  to 
which  we  are  greatly  indebted  in  this  sketch,  especially 
for  corrections  of  the  preceding  erroneous  accounts  of  Mr. 
Stanley. 

But  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Stanley  deservedly  owed  his 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  was  his  ^*  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Dis- 
eourses  of  the  Philosophers  of  every  Sect."  This  be  dedi- 
cated to  his  uncle  John  Marsham,  esq.  the  welUkoown 
author  qf  the  "  Canon  Chronicus,"  who  first  suggested  the 
design ;  and  in  the  dedication  Mr.  Stanley  mentions  the 
learn#d  Gassendus  as  his  precedent ;  "  whom,"  he  a.dds, 
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^  nevertheless  I  have  not  followed  in  his  partiality.  For  be, 
though  limited  to  a  single  person,  yet  g^veth  himself  liberty 
of  enlargemt* i)t ;  and  taketh  occasion,  from  this  subject, 
to  make  the  vvorld  acquainted  with  many  excellent  disqui- 
sitions of  his  own.  Our  scope,  being  of  a  greater  latitude, 
affords  less  opportunity  to  favour  any  particular,  while 
there  is  due  to  every  one  the  commendation  of  their  own 
deserts."  This  very  elaborate  and  useful  work  has  gone 
through  four  editions  in  English,  the  first  in  parts,  1655 — 
1660,  the  second  in  1687,  the  last  and  best  in  1745,  4lo. 
It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1711,  by  Fritcb,  in  quarto,  with  considerable  additions 
and  corrections.  The  account  of  the  Oriental  learning 
and  philosophy,  with  which  it  concludes,  appeared  so  va- 
luable to  Le  Clerc,  that  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of 
it  in  1690,  8vo,  with  a  dedication  to  bishop  Burnet,  ahd 
placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume ^of  his  ''Opera 
Philosophica." 

When  Stanley  bad  finished  this  work,  which  was  when 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  undertook  to  publish  *'£schylus," 
the  most  obscure  and  intricate  of  all  the  Greek  poets  ;  and 
after  employing  much  pains  in  restoring  his  text  and  illus- 
trating his  meaning,  produced  an  accurate  and  beautiful 
edition  of  that  author,  under  the  title  of  '^  JEscbyli  Tia- 
gcedias  Septem,  &c.  Versione  et  Commentario  Thoms 
Stanleii,*'  1663  and  1664,  two  dates,  but  the  same  edition, 
folio.  Dedicated  to  sir  Henry  Puckering  Newton,  baronet. 
The  merits  of  this  celebrated  edition  are  sufficiently  knosirn« 
MorhofF,  Fabricius,  and  Harles,  have  all  stated  its  excel- 
lencies ;  and  the  labours  of  every  preceding  commentator, 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  dramas,  with  the  entire  G«eek 
scholia,  are  embodied  in  it.  De  Bure  obs6r%'es,  that  when 
Pauw  gave  out  bis  proposals  for  printing  an  editioa'^of 
JEscbylus,  the  work  of  Stanley  sunk  in  value :  bat  whpn 
Pauw's  edition  actually  appeared,  the  learned  were  dis- 
appointed, and  Stanley's  edition  rose  in  price  and  value. 
Good  copies  are  now  very  rare.  Besides  these  moouments 
of  his  learning,  which  are  published,  there  were  many 
other  proofs  of  his  unwearied  application,  remaining  in 
manuscript  after  his  death,  in  the  library  of  More,  bishoprof 
Ely,  and  now  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge;  namuly, 
his  large  *^  Commentaries  on  ^schylus,''  in  8  vols,  folio  ; 
his  *'  Adversaria,  or  Miscellaneous  Remark?/^  on,  sej^eral 
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ptssttges  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Caliimacbusi,  Hesychiua^ 
Juvenal,  Persius,  and  oth^c  authors  of  antiquity  ;  ^<  Cotpious 
Prelections  on  Theophrastus's  Characters ;"  and  **  A  Cri- 
tical Essay  on  the  First-fruits  and  Tenths  of  the  Spoil,'* 
said  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  given  by  Abrabaoi 
to  Melchisedeck. ' 

STANYHURST  (Richard),  an  historian,  poet,  and  di- 
vine of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  Dublin,  proba- 
bly about  1545  or  1546.  His  father  James  Stanyhurst  was 
a  lawyer,  recorder  of  Dublin,  and  speaker,  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  several  parliaments.  He  published,  in  Latin, 
"  Piae  Orationes ;"  'fAd  Corsagiensem  Decanum  Epistolse," 
and  three  speeches,  in  English,  which  he  delivered  as  spea- 
ker, at  the  beginning  of  the  parliaments  of  the  3,d  and  4th 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  the  2d  and  11th  of  Elizabeth.  He 
'  died  Dec.  27,.  1573,  leaving.two  sons,  Walter  and  Richard. 
'  Of  Walter  our  only  information  is,  that  he  translated  **  In- 
nocentius  de  contemptu  Mundi.^* 

.  .  Richard  had  some  classical  education  at  Dublin,  under 

Pet^r  White,  a  celebrated  schoolmaster,  whence  be  was 

I  sontto  Oxford  in  156S,  and  admitted  of  University-college. 

After  taking  one  degree  in  arts,  he  left  Ojcford,  and  ufider- 

'  look  the  study  of  the  law  with  diligence,  first  at  Furniv^Ps- 

inii,  and  then  at  Lincoln's-inn,  where  he  resided  for  5on>e 

:-  jtifne.     He  then  fetorned  to  Ireland,  married,  and  turned 

Roman  Catholic.    Removing  afterwards  to  the  continent, 

'keis  said  .by  A.Wood  to  have  become  famous  for  his  learn- 

iiMg  in  France,  and  thfi-  Low  Countries.     Losing  his  wife, 

iwbi\e  he  was  abroad,  be  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made 

,  tchjyplain,  at  Brussels,  to  Albert  archduke  of  Austria,  who 

y  was- then,  governor  of  tj^^e. Spanish  Netherlands.     At  thisi 

i  place  he  died  in  1613,  being  universally  esteemed  as  an 

'<-excttllent  eehoiar  in.th^  learned  languages,  a  good  divine, 

1  phfflosopher^  historian,  and  poet.     He  kept  up  a  constant 

'dorDQspoodeiice  with  Us|ier,  afterwards  the  celebrated  aroh- 

^bislaqp,  who  was  his  siiter'/S  son..    They  were.aUied,^ays 

iShaddy'^^'m  their  stncltts  as  well  as  blood  ;  being  both  very 

•'Duriousvn   seatching  aft^r^  the  writings  of  the  primiuve 

'  ag^A-LiBtu  their,  reading  .ba4  not  the  sarnie  effect,    T^be 

'oHfuaiecbecftitre  a  catholic,  and  took  no  small  paias  to  .b^^g 

<2ftre£()tbe;iiephewJ*     Staoyhurst  p^blisbed  several  woii^s, 

.    .„*  Bioc,  Prefcxce  by  sir  E,  Brydges.—Biog.  Brit. — Life  prefixed  to  his  history. 
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the  firat  of  which  was  written  when  be  had  been  bnly  two 
years  at  Oxford,  and  pablisbed  about  five  years  after.  It 
was  a  learned  commentary  on  Porphyry,  and  raised  the 
greatest  expectations  of  bis  powers,  being  mentioned  with 
particnlar  praise,  as  the  work  of  so  young  a  man,  by  Ed- 
mund  Campion,. the  Jesuit,  then  a  student  of  St.  John's- 
college.  It  is  entitled  '*  Harmonia,  seu  catena  dialectica 
in  Porpbyrium,'*  Lond.  1570,  folio.  2.  "  De  rebus  in  Hi- 
bernia  gestis,  lib.  i?.*'  Antwerp,  1584,  4to.  According  to 
Keating,  this  work  abounds,  not  only  in  errors,  but  misre* 
presentations,  which  Stanyhurst  afterwards  acknowledged. 
3.  '^Descriptio  Hibernise,**  inserted  in  Holinshed's  Chro- 
nicle. 4.  *^  De  vita  S.  Patricit,  Hibernise  Apostoli,  lib.  ii«*' 
Antw.  1587,  12mo.  5.  <<  Hebdomada  Mariana,*'  Antw. 
1609,  8vo.  6.  <<  Hebdomada  Eucharistica,"  Douay,  1614, 
8vo.  7.  **  Brevis  pracmonitio  pro  futura  concertatione  cam 
Jaeobo  Usserio,"'  Douay,  1615,  8vo.  8.  <' The  Principles 
of  the  Catholic  Religion.'*  9.  **  The  fonr  first  books  of 
Virgil's  £neis,  in  English  Hexameters,"  1583,  small  8vo, 
black  letter.  To  these  are  subjoined  the  four  first  Psalms ; 
the  first  in  English  Iambics,  though  he  confesses,  that  <<  the 
lambical  quantitie  relisheth  somwhat  unsavorly  in  our 
language,  being,  in  truth,  not  al  togeather  the  toothsoroest 
in  |he  Latine."  The  second  is  in  elegiac  verse,  or  English 
hexameter  or  pentameter.  The  third  is  a  short  specimen 
of  the  asclepiac  verse ;  thus  :  **  Lord,  my  dtrye  ftfes,.  why 
do  they  multiply."  The  fourth  is  in  sapphics,  with  a  prayer 
to  the  Trinity  in  the  same  measure.  Then  follow,  <*  cer- 
tayne;  poetical  conceites,"  in  Latin  and  English  :  and  aftef 
these  some  epitaphs.  The  English  throughout  is  in  Roman 
measures.  The  preface,  in  which  he  assigns  bis  reasons 
for  translating  after  Pbaer,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  quaint- 
ness  and  pedantry.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  Poetry, 
seems  not  to  have  attended  to  these  reasons,  such  as  they 
are ;  but  thus  speaks  of  the  attempt  of  Stanyhurst :  ^^  After 
the  associated  labours  of  Phaier  and  Twyne,  it  is  bard  to 
say  what  could  induce  Robert  [Richard]  Stanyhurst,  a  na- 
tive of  Dublin,  to  translate  the'  four  first  books  of  the  iEneid 
into  English  hexameters,  which  be  printed  at  London,  in 
1583,  and  dedicated  to  bis  brother  Peter  Plunket,  the 
learned  baron  of  JDusanay  [Dunsanye],  in  Ireland.  Suny^ 
hurst  was  at  that  time  living  at  Leyden,  having  left  Eng- 
land for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  [his]  change  of  re- 
ligion.   In  the  choice  of  his  measure  he  is  more  unfortu- 
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nate  Uian  bis  predecessors,  and  in  other  respects  succeeded 
worse.  Thomas  Naishe,  in  his  Apology  of  Pierce  Pen- 
oilesse,  printed  in  1593,  observes,  that  ^  Stanyhurst,  the 
otherwise  learned,  trod  a  foul,  lumbrii)g,  boistrous,  wal- 
lowing measure,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil.  He  had  never 
been  praised  by  Gabriel  Harvey  for  his  labour,  if  therein 
be  had  not  been  so  famously  absurd.*  Harvey,  Spenser's 
friend,  was  one  of, the  chief  patrons,  if  not  the  inventt)r  (^ 
the  English  hexameter  here  used  by  Stanyhurst.**  His  trans- 
lation opens  thus : 

I  that  in  old  season  wyth  reed *s  oten  harmonye  whistled 
My  rui'al  sonnet ;  from  forrest  flitted*  I  forced 
Thee  sulcking  swincker  thee  soile,  though  craggie  to  sunder, 
A  labor  and  a  traVaile  too  plowswains  hartily  welcom. 
Now  manhod  and  garboils  I  chanty  and  martial  horror. 

It  is  observable,  that  he  lengthens  Mef  into  ^A^,  and  to 
into  toOf  for  the  sake  of  his  verse.  Mr.  Warton  cites  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book,  and  then  adds,  ^^  with  all 
this  foolish  pedantry,  Stanyhurst  was  certainly  a  scholar. 
But  in  this  translation  he  calls  Chorcebus,  one  of  the  Trojan 
chiefs,  a  Bedlamite;  he  says,  that  old  Priam  girded  on  his 
sword  Morglajfy  the  name  of  a  sword  in  the  Gothic  ro-* 
mances;  that  Dido  would  have  been  glad  to  hajce  been 
brought  to  bed,  even  of  z,^ockney^  a  Dandiprat  hop-thumb ; 
and  that  Jupiter,  in  kissing  her  daughter,  bust  hi$^pr€tty 
prating  parrot,^"*  Stanyhurst  is  styled  by  Camden,  **  Kru- 
ditissimus  ille  nobilis  Richardus  Stanihurstus/' 

Stanyhurst  had  a  son  WiLUAM,  born  at  Brussels  in  1^1. 
He  became  ^a  Jesuit,  and  a  writer  of  reputation  among 

Eersons  of  his  communion.  He  died  in  1663.  Sotwell 
as  given  a  list  of  his  Aorks,  of  which  we  shall  mention 
only  '^  Album  Marianum,  in  quo  prosa  et  carmine  Dei  in 
Aoatriacos  benehcia,  et  Austriacorpm  erga  Deum  obsequia 
recaensentur.**  Louvaine,  1641,  folio.  ^ 

STAPLEDON  (Walter),  founder  'of  Exeter  college, 
and  of  Hart-hall,  Oxford,  was  so  named  from  Stapledf»n, 
in  the  parish  of  Cookberry,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
family.  Prince  thinks  he  was  born  at  Annery,  in  the  pa«> 
Tifb  joi  Monklegh,  near  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire. 
All' we  have  of  his  history  begins  with  his  advancement  to 
tbcr  bisbopric  in  1307.     He  i«  said  to  have  been  of  <^  great 

1  W«(U>Q'i  Hi»t*orPqetry.-— Philips's  Theatram  by  sir  £.  Brid^res.^Censura 
Litcraria,  vol.  11.  and  IV.-^Ath.  Oi.  vol.  1.— Dodd'i  O.  aist.— Harjit»s  Ware. 
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parentage,*'  and  bis  installation  was  graced  by  ceremonies 
of  magnificent  solemnity.  On  bis  arrival  at  Exeter,  he 
alighted  from  bis  horse  at  Eastgate,  and  walked  on  foot, 
the  ground  being  smoothed  and  covered  with  black  cloth, 
to  the  cathedral ;  on  each  hand  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
person  of  distinction,  while  sir  Hugh  Courtney,  who  claimed 
the  honour  of  being  steward  on  this  occasion,  walked  be- 
fore him.  At  Broad  gate  he  was  received  by  the  chapter 
and  choir.  After  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  a  grand 
feast  was  given,  of  such  expence  as  the  revenues  of  the 
bishopric,  according  to  Godwin's  estimation,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  defray,  yet  in  Henry  IVth's  time  it 
was  valued  at  7000/.  per  annum,  a  sum  scarcely  credible, 
as  the  expence  of  an  entertainment. 

All  the  steps  of  his  political  life  were  marked  with  ho- 
nours.    He  was  chosen  one  of  the  privy-council  to  Edward 
II.  appointed  lord  treasurer,  and  employed   in  embassies, 
and  other  weighty  affairs  of  state,  in  which  his  abilities  and 
integrity  would  have  been  acknowledged,  had  he  not  lived 
in  a  period  of  remarkable  turbulence  and  injustice.     In 
1325  he  accompanied  the  queen  to  France  in  order  to  ne- 
gociate  a  peace,  but  her  intentions  to  depose  her  husband 
were  no  longer  to  be  concealed,  and  the  bishop,  whose 
integrity  her  machinations  could  not  corrupt,  continued  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign, 
and  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  popular  fury.     In  1326  he  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  city  of  London  during  the  king's 
absence  in  the  west,  and  while  he  was  taking  measures  to 
preserve  the  loyalty  of  the  metropolis,  the  populace  att- 
tacked  him,  Oct.  15,  as  he  was  walking  the  streets,  and 
beheaded  him  near  the  noirth  door  of  St.  Paul's,  together 
with  sir  Richard  Stapledon,  his  brother.     Godwin  informs 
us  that  they  buried  the  bishop  'in  a  heap  of  sand  at  the  back 
of  his  house,  without  Temple-bar.     Walsingham  says  they 
threw  it  into  the  river ;  but  the  former  account  seems  mxist 
consistent  with  popular  malevolence  and  contempt.    Exeter 
house  was  founded  by  him  as  a  town  residence  for  the 
bishops  of  the  diocese,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  mag- 
nificent.    It  was  afterwards  alienated  from  the  see,  and  by 
a  change   of  owners,    becamis   first   Leicester,    and   then 
Essex  house,  a  name  which  the  scite  still  retains.     It  ap- 
pears that'  the  queen  soon  after  ordered  the  body  of  the 
murdered  bishop  to  be  removed  and  interred,. with  that 
of  his  brother,  in  Exeter  cathedral.    In  the  3d  Edward  lUl 
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H'0»  a  synod  was.  held  at  London  before  Simon,  arch'» 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  make  inquiry  into  bishop  Sta^ 
pledon^s  death ;  and  his  murderers,  and  all  who  were  any 
way  privy  or  consenting  to  the  crime,  were  executed.  His 
monument,  in  the  north  aile  of  Exeter  cathedral,  was 
erected  by  the  rector  and  fellows  of  Exeter  college. 
Ampng  the  muniments  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  administration  of  his  goods,  by 
Richard  Braylegh,  dean  of  Exeter,  and  one  of  his  exe« 
cutors;  by  which  it  appears  that  he  left  a  great  many  le-^ 
gacies  to  poor  scholars,  and  several  sums  of  money,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  shillings,  for  the  repairing  of  bridges  in  the 
county,  and  towards  building  Pilton  church,  &c. 

Walter  de  Stapledon  was  not  mure  eminent  for  the  judg- 
ment and  firmness  which  he  displayed  as  a  statesman,  in 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  than  for  his  love  of  learning. 
After  he  had  engaged  Hart,  or  Hart-hail,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  scholars,  he  purchased  a  tenement  on  the 
scite  of  the  present  college,  called  St,  Stephen's  hall,  in 
1315,  and  having  purchased  also  some  additional  premises, 
known  then  by  the  names  of  Scot-hall,  Leding*Park-Hall, 
and  Baltaye-  Hall,  he  removed  the  rector  and  scholars  of 
Stapledon,  or  Hart-hall  to  this  place,  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  foundation  charter  which  he  had  obtained  of  the  king 
for  founding  that  hall  in  the  preceding  year.  According 
to  the  statutes  which  he  gave  to  this  society,  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  maintained  appears  to  have  been  thirteen, 
one  to  be  instructed  in  theology  or  canon  law,  the  rest  in 
philosophy.  Eight  of  them  were  to  be  of  the  archdea- 
conries, of  Exeter,  Totness,  apd  Barnstaple,  four  of  the 
archdestconry  of  Cornwall,  and  one,  a  priest,  might  be 
nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter  from  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom*  In  1404,  Edmund  Stafford,, 
bishop .  of  Exeter,  a  great  benefactor,  changed  the  name 
from  Stapledon  to  Exeter  Hall,  but  it  did  not  rise  to  the 
consequence  of  a  corporate  body  until  the  time  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Petre,  who,  in  1565,  procured  a  new  body  of  statutes, 
and  a  regular  deed  of  incorporation,  increasing  also  the 
Qumber  of  fellowships,  &c. ' 

STAPLETON  (sir  Robert),  a  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
tbird  son  of  Richard  Stapleton,  esq.  of  Carleton,  in  York- 

1  Wood*8  Colleges  aad  Halls.-^Polwbele's  Hist,  of  Pevoushire.-i^Chaliners'a 
HbtofOxfoid. 
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•hire,  and  uncle  to  sir  Miles  Supletoni  avd  Dr.  Stapleton, 
a  Benedictine  monk.   .  As  bis  family  were  zealous  Roman 
catliolics,  he  was  educated  in  the  same  religion   in  th6 
college  of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Douay ;  but,  heing 
born  with  a  poetical  turn,  and  too  volatile  to  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  he  threw  off  the  restraint  of 
bis  education,  quitted  a  recluse  life,  came  over  to  England, 
and  turned  protestant.     Having  good  interest,  which  was 
perhaps  also  promoted  by  the  change  of  his  religion,  he 
was  made  gentleman  •usher  of  the  privy-chamber  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,   afterwards  Charles  II.     We  find   him 
constantly  adhering  to  the  interest  of  his  royal  master  ;  .for 
when  his  majesty  was  driven  out  of  London  by  the  threaten*' 
ings  and  tumults  of  the  discontented,  he  followed  him, 
and,  in  1642,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.     After 
the  battle  of  Edgehiil,  when  his  majesty  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Oxford,  our  author  then  attended  him,  and  was 
created  doctor  of  the  civil  laws.     When  the  royal  cause 
declined,  Stapleton  thought  proper  to  retire   and  apply 
himself  to  study  ;  and,  as  he  was  not  amongst  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  royalists,*  he  was  suffered  to  enjoy  hii 
solitude  unmolested.     At  the  restoration  he  was  again  pto^ 
moted  in  the  service  of  Charles  II.  and  held  a  place  in  that 
monarch's  esteeoi  till  his  death,  July  11,  1669.     He  was 
interred  near  the  vestry  door  in  Westminster-abbey.  Lang- 
baine  says  that  his-  writings  have   **  made  him   not  only 
known,  but  admired,  throughout  all  England,  and  while 
Miiseeus  and  Juvenal  are  in  esteem  with  the  learned,  sir  Ro-^ 
berths  fame  will  still  survive ;  the  translation  of  these  two 
authors  having  placed  his  name  in  the  temple  of  immor- 
tality."   "  The  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  from  the  Gveek 
ofMusa^us,  with  notes,"  was  published,  Lond.  1647,  Svo, 
and  such  was  Stapleton's  regard  for  Mui^us,  that  he  af- 
terwards reduced   the  story  into  a  dramatic  poem.  ;  His 
^^  JuvenaP'  was  published  in  1647,  8vo,  and  was  thought 
to  be  preferable  to  Holyday's,  but  they  are  both  too  literal. 
In  1650  he  published  a  translation  of  Strada's  ^^  History -of 
the  Bdgic  War,"  fol.     His  dramatic  pieces  are,   i;*<The 
Slighted  Maid",   1663.     2.  "  The    Step-mother,"    1664.  ^ 
3«  **  Hero  and  Leander,"  1669;  and,  according  to  the  books 
of  the  stationers'  company,  4.  "  The  Royal  Choice."  * 

1  Ath«  Ox.  vol.  II.^Bios«  Drato.^Qibber'B  Lives.— Dodd's  Ch.  Hist. 
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.  STAPLETON  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  controyersialist 
on  the  side  of  the  papt<sts,  was  born  at  Henfield,  in  Sussex, 
in  1535,  of  a  genteel  family  from  Yorkshire.  Having  been 
educated  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  he  was  renSoTed 
to  New  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  perpetual 
fellowship  in  1554.  In  the  same  reign,  which  was  that  of 
Mary,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichester  ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  left  thev  kingdom,  with  his  father 
and  other  relations,  and  settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  controversial  writings  against 
Jewel,  Home,  Whitaker,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the 
English  church.  He  also  visited  Paris,  and  Rome,  but  re- 
turned to  Louvain,  where  he  translated  Bedels  Church  His- 
tory into  English.  He  then  became  regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  new  university  of  Douay,  and  canon  in  the 
church  of  St.  Amoure.  He  became  a  Jesuit,  hut  again 
relinquished  the  order,  and  returning  to  Louvain,  was 
appointed  regius  professor  in  divinity  there,  canon  of  St« 
Peter's,  and  dean  of  Hillerbeck.  He  died  in  1598,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain.  Clement 
Vin.  had  invited  him  to  Rome,  but  he  did  not  choose  to 
go.  This  pope,  it  is  said,  intended  to.bestow  upon  him  a 
cardinars  hat,  and  that  this  honour  was  prevented  by  his 
death.  He  was,  however,  so  great  an  admirer  of  Staple- 
ton's  writings,  that  he  ordered  them  to  be  read  publicly  at 
his  table.  Cardinal  Perron,  who  was  an  eminent  author 
himself,  esteemed  him,  both  for  learning  and  acuteness, 
the  first  polemical  divine  of  his  age;  and  Whitaker  himself, 
seems  to  allow  no  less.  ^ 

His  chief  works  are,  1.^"  Tres  Thomae  ;  seu  res  gesta  S. 
Thomse  Apost.  S.  Thomae  archiep.  Cant,  et  ThomaB  Mori." 
2.  "Orationes  funebres,"  Antw.  1577.  3.  "  Orationes  Aca- 
demical miscellanesB,"  1602.  4.  *'  Orationes  Catecheticse," 
Antw.  1598.  His  works  were  published  collectively  at 
Paris,  in  1620,  4  volumes,  folio.  To  which  is  prefixed  his 
life,  by  HoUendum.     His  epitaph  is  extant  in  Pits.'    ' 

STATIUS  (Publius'Papinius),  an  ancient  Roman  poet 
who  flourished  in  the  first  century,  was  born  at  Naples, 
and  descended  of  a  good  family  by  his  father's  side.  His 
father  was  a  rhetorician,  a  man  of  probity  and  learning, 
and  also  a  poet,  although  none  of  his  works  are  now  ex- 
taut.    Our  author  discovered  an  early  inclination  for  poetry, 

»  Tanner.— Pits.— Ath,  Ox.  vol.  I.  new  edit.— Dodd's  Church  Hist.— ^Fuller's 
WofUief. 
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which  was  so  much  improved  by  his  father's  instructions^ 
that  he  soon  was  introduced  to  the  first  geniuses  of  the'age^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  himself,  byhis  friend  Paris, 
the  player,  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  court-favourites. 
His  literary  merit  trained  him  so  large  a  share  of  the  em- 
peror's esteem,  that  he  was  permitted  to  sit  at  table  with 
him  among  his  ministers  and  courtiers  of  the  highest  qua- 
lity, and  was  often  crowned  for  his  verses,  which  were  pub- 
licly recited  in  the  theatre.  And, .  although  he  once  lost 
the  prize  in  the  capitol,  the  frequent  determination  of  the 
judges  in  his  favour  created  him  the  envy  of  Martial ;  who 
piqued  himself  much  on  his  extempore  productions,  and 
has  therefore  never  mentioned  Statius  in  bis  account  of  the 
poets,  his  contemporaries.  The  ^^  Tbebaid,'*  finished  at 
Naples,  and  dedicated  to  Domitian,  was  received  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  applause,  as  Juvenal  has  told  us  in  a  ce* 
lebrated  passage,  which,  however,  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  sne^r.  In  this  passage, 
which  hegins 

'*  Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam  et  carmen  amicse,  &c.*' 

Dr.  Warton  thinks  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Juvenal  meant 
to  be  satirical,  and  to  insinuate  obliquely  that  Statius  was 
the  favourite  poet  with  the  vulgar,  who  are  easily  capti- 
vated with  a  wild  and  inartificial  tale,  and  an  empty  mag- 
nificence of  numbers.  Statius  had,  however,  no  sooner 
finished  his  **  Thebaid,"  than  he  formed  the  plan  of  his 
**  Achilleid,"  a  work,  in  which  he  intended  to  take  in  the 
whole  life  of  Achilles,  and  not  one  single  action,  as  Hofner 
has  done  in  the  Iliad.  This  he  left  imperfect,  dying  kt 
Naples,  about  A.  D.  96,  before  he  had  well  finished  two 
books  of  it. 

When  he  was  young,  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  married'a 
widow,  daughter  of  Claudius  Apollinaris,  a  musician  of 
Naples.  He  describes  her  in  his  poems,  as  a  very  beauti- 
ful, learned,  ingenious,  and  virtuous  woman,  and  a  great 
proficient  in  his  own  favourite  study  of  poesy.  Her  society 
was  a  solace  to  him  in  his  heavy  hours,  and  her  judgment 
of  no  small  use  in  his  poem,  as  he  himself  has  confessed  to 
us  in  his  "  Sylvan.."  He  inscribed  several  of  bis  Verses  to 
her,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  affection  behaved  with  singular 
tenderness  to  a  daughter  which  she  had  by  a  former  hus- 
band. During  his  absence  at  Naples  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  she  behaved  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  at 
length  followed  him^  and  died  there.     He  had  no  children. 
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by  her  j  and  therefore  adopted  a  son,  whose  death  he  be- 
wails in  a  very  pathetic  manner.  It  appears  that  he  sold  a 
tragedy  called  **  Agave"  to  Paris,  already  mentioned,  and 
that  what  he  got  by  this  and  Domitian's  bounty  had  set  him 
above  want.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  a  small  country 
seat  in  Tuscany,  where  Alba  formerly  stood.  With  re- 
gard to  his  moral  character,  from  what  we  can  collect,  he 
appears  to  have  been  religious  almost  to  superstition,  ati 
affectionate  husband,  a  loyal  subject,  and  good  citizen. 
Some  critics,  however,  have  not  scrupled  to  accuse  him  of 
gross  flattery  to  Domitian  :  and  that  he  paid  his  court  to 
him  with  a  view  to  interest,  cannot  be  denied,  yet  his  ad- 
vocates are  willing  to  believe  that  his  patron  had  not  ar- 
'  rived  to  that  pitch  of  wickedness  and  impiety  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  poem,  which  he  showed  afterwards.  Envy 
made  no  part  of  his  composition.  That  he  acknowledged 
merit,  wherever  he  found  it,  his  Genethliacon  of  Lucan, 
and  Encomia  on  Virgil,  b^ar  ample  testimony.  He  carried 
his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  latter  almost  to  adora- 
tion, constantly  visiting  his  tomb,  and  celebrating  his  birth- 
day with  great  solemnity.  His  tragedy  of  **  Agave"  ex- 
cepted, we  have  all  his  works,  consisting  of  his  "  Sylvae," 
or  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  five  books,  his  **  Thebaic!"  iji 
twelve,  and  his  **  Achilleid"  in  two. 

Statius,  by  the  general  verdict  of  modern  critics,  is 
ranked  among  those  authors,,  who,  by  their  forced  con- 
ceits, violent  metaphors,  swelling  epithets,  and  want  of 
just  decorum,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  dazzle,  and  to 
mislead  inexperienced  minds,  and  tastes  unformed,  from 
the  true  relish  of  possibility,  propriety^  simplicity,  and  na- 
ture. Dr.  Warton,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Pope,"  who  translated 
~  part  of  the  "Thebaid,"  has  many  just  remarks  on  authors 
of  this  cast,  but  allows  that  Statius  has  passages  of  true 
sublimity,  and  had  undoubtedly  invention,. ability,  and  spi- 
rit. We  must  not  confound  Publius  Papinius  Statius,  as 
some  have  done,  with  another  Statius,  whose  surname  was 
Surculus  ;  or,  as  Suetonius  calls  him,  Ursulus.  This  latter 
was,  indeed,  a  poet,  as  well  as  the  other ;  but  he  lived  ^t 
Tolosa  in  Gaul,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
•  The  best  editions  of  Statius  are  these  :  that  of  Gronovius, 
12mo,  1653  ;  of  Barthius,  2  vol.  4to,  1664;  and  the  Vari- 
orum, L.  Bat.  1671,  8vo.  The  best  edition  of  the  "Sylvae," 
is  that  ^*  cum  notls  &  emeudationibus  Jeremiae  Markland, 
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Lond.  173S/'  4to.    There  is  an  Epglisb  translation  of  the 
«  Thebaid"  by  Lewi*.' 

STAUNFORD,  or  STANFORD  (Sir  William),  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  Wil* 
liani  Staunford,  of  London,  mercer,  and  the  grandson  of 
Richard  Staunford  of  Rowley  in  Staffordshire.  He  was 
born  in  1509,  at  Hadley  in  Middlesex,  where  his  father 
bad  purchased  some  property,  and  had  married  a  London 
lady  of  the  name  of  Gedney.  After  studying  for  some  time* 
at  Oxford,  he  applied  to  municipal  law  in  Gray's  Inn,  and 
soon  acquired  reputation  for  knowledge  of  his  profession. 
In  1545,  he  was  chosen  autumn-reader  to  thiii  society,  but 
did  not  read  until  Lent  following,  owing,  as  Wood  says,  to 
the  plague :  the  year  after  he  was  appointed  attorney-gene* 
ral.  In  1551  he  was  double  Lent  reader  at  Gray's-inn, 
made  serjeant  at  law  the  next  year,  and  queen's  serjeant  in 
1553,  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  as  he  was  a  zealous 
adherent  to  her  religion.  In  1554  he  became  a  judge  of 
the  common-pleas,  and  the  same  year  recet^'ed  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  died  Aug.  28,  1553,  and  was  buried  in 
Hadley  church.  While  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench, 
he  was  much  esteemed,  and  obtained  no  small  fame  by  his  - 
writii^gs,  which  still  perpetuate  his  name.  They  are 
1.  **'PTacita  coronae,"  in  French,  4to,  1557,  and  often  re- 
printed from  that  time  to  1607.  2.  '^Exposition  of  the 
King's  prerogative,"  printed  with  the  former.  He  left  also 
many  MSS.  His  ^^Placita  coronse"  were  published  in  an 
epitomized  form,  by  Walter  Young,  Lond.  1660,  8vol  and 
1663.« 

STAUNTON  (Sir  George  Leonard),  secretary  and 
historian  of  an  embassy  to  China,  was  son  of  a  gentleman  ""■ 
of  small  fortune  in  the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland  ;  and 
sent  early  to  study  physic  at  Montpelier,  where  be  'pi^9« 
ceeded  M.  D.     On  his  return  to  London,  he  translated  Dik^ 
Storck's  treati'se  on  hemlock,  and  drew  up  for  the  ^^  Journal  - 
Stranger^'  in  France  a  comparison  between  the  literature  • 
of  England  and  France.     About  the  year  1762,  Dr.  Staun- 
ton embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  as  we  find  from  a  fare<^ 
well  letter  written  to  him  by  Dn  Johnson,  given  by  Mt.' 
Boswell  in  his  life  of  that  great  man.  This  epistle  is  replete-' ' 

*■ 
w 

1  Preface  by  Lewis. — Crusius's  Roraaa  Poets. — Vossios  de  Poet.  I^atr—PUi-*  *  - 
dm*i  Classics. — Bowles's  edition  of  Pope's  Works. — Saxii  Onbmast, 

•  Ath.  Ox.  woL  l.^Taiiaer.«*PaUer'8  Worthies.— tloyd^f  W«M^i^ii.^lMid'r  * 
Church  Qist.  :    ,  .       .  i<.\  -' 
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witb  excellent  advice,  and  does  equal  credit  to  the  writer^ 
and  rtie  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Dr.  Staunton  re- 
sided,^ for  several  years,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  ac- 
quired some  addition  to  his  fortune  foy  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic ;  purchased  an  estate  in  Grenada  which  he  cultivated  ; 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  thje 
late  lord  Macartney,  governor  of  that  inland,  to  whom  he 
acted  as  secretary,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  the 
capture  of  it  by  the  French,  when  they  both  embarked  for 
Europe.  Having  studied  the  law,  while  in  Grenada,  Dr. 
Staunton  filled  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the  island. 
Soon  after  lord  Macartney^s  arrival  in  England,  he  was  ap-* 
pointed  governor  of  Madras,  and  took  Mr.  Staunton  with 
him  (for  he  seems  now  to  have  lost  the  appellation  of  doc«* 
tor)  as  his  secretary.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Staunton  had 
several  opportunities  of  displaying  his  abilities  and  intrepi** 
dity,  particularly  as  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  in  the  seizure  of  general ' 
Stuart,  who  seemed  to  have  been  preparing  to  act  by  lord 
Macartney  as  had  been  before  done  by  the  unfortunate  ' 
lord  Pigot.  The  secretary  was  sent  with  a  small  party  of 
aeapoys  to  arrest  the  general,  which  he  effected  with  great 
spirit  and  prudence,  and  without  bloodshed.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  the  India  Company,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  5002.  per  annum  ;  the 
king  soon  after  created  him  a  baronet  of  Ireland,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  It  having  been  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
China,  lord  Macartney  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  and 
he  took  his  old  friend  and  countryman  along  with  him,  whp 
was  not  only  appointed  secretary  of  legation,  but  had  also  the 
title  of  envoy-extraordinary  and* minister-plenipotentiary 
bestowed  on  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  ambassador  in  case  of  any  unfortunate  accident.  The 
events  of  this  embassy^  which,  on  the  whole,  proved  rather 
unpropitious,  are  well  known,  and  were  given  to  the  public 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  written  by  sir  George.  This  ac- 
count is  rather  tobe  considered  as  a  proof  of  learning  and 
observation  than  of  genius  and  reflection.  The  subject 
itself  was  highly  interesting,  but  it  is  certainly  not  ren- 
dered very  much  so  in  the  relation.  However,  it  is  on^ 
the  whole  a  valuable  work,  and  crBditable  to  his  character 
for  knowledge  and  diligence.  And  when  we  consider  tbe 
short  time  he  took  to  compile  these  volumes,  added  to  the . 
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severe  illness  he  actually  laboured  underi  and  with  which 
he  was  attacked  soon  after  bis  return*  we  cannot  withhold 
our  praise  and  approbation.  As  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  the  India  Company  held  sir  George  Staunton,  they 
appointed  his  son,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  former 
voyage,  a  writer  to  China ;  and  bad  the  father's  health  per- 
mitted, he  would,  probably,  again  have  attended  lord  Ma- 
cartney in  some  honourable  and  confidential  station  to  his 
government  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  memoirs  of 
sir  George,  if  drawn  up  at  full  length,  would  exhibit  many 
instances  of  a  strong  and  ardent  mind,  labouring  occasion- 
ally under  difficulties,  and  surmounting  dangers  by  par* 
tience,  talents,  and  intrepidity.  His  conduct  in  the  seizure 
of  general  Stuart,  demonstrated  his  resolution  and  presence 
of  mind ;  and  when  treating  with  Tippoo,  he  had  the  ad- 
dress to  induce  M.  Suffrein  to  suspend  hostilities^  even 
before  he  had  received  advice  from  his  court  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  being  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Sir  George  died  at  his  house  in  Devonshire-street^  Port- 
land-place, Jan*  12,  1801,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  tiile 
by  his  only  son,  now  sir  Thomas  Staunton,  by  bis  wife  Jade 
Collins,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Benjamin  Collins,  e$q- 
banker  at  Salisbury,  whom  sir  George  married  in  177K'  ,i 

STAVELEV,  (Thomas,  esq.)  a  learned  gentleman,  j>f 
Cussington,  Leicestershire,  after  having  completed  bis  aoa^ 
demical  education  at  Peter- house,  Cambridge,  was  adipttteid 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  July  2,  1647,  and  called,  to  the  bar 
June  12,  1654.  In  1656,  be  married  Mary  the  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Onebye,  esq.  of  Hinckley,  and  steward 
of  the  records  at  Leicester,  and  succeeded  bis  fatber-in*law 
in  that  office  in  1672.  In  1674,  when  the  court  espQuaod 
the  cause  of  popery,  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  croi^n 
openly  professed  himself  a  Catholic,  Mr.  Staveley  displayed 
the  enormous  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  by  pabltsbing 
in  1 674,  "The  Romish  Horseleech."  This  work  was  reprint- 
ed in  1769.  Some  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1683,  he  retired  to  Belgrave  near  Leicester,  and  pasisiotg 
the  latter  part  of  life  in  the  study  of  English  history,  {Re- 
quired a  melancholy  habit,  but  was  esteemed  a  dijigent,  j<a- 
dicious,  and  faitbfur antiquary.  His  '^  History  of  Churcj^s 
in  England  :  wherein  is  shown,  the  time,  means,  and'inav- 
ner  of  founding,  building,  and  endowing  of  Churcbe^^thiE)^ 

1  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXX[.  &c.  -^   .  ^    .  1  . 
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cathedral  and  rural,  with  their  furniture  and  appendages/' 
was  first  published  in   1712,  and  reprinted  1773.     It  is  a 
work  of  considerable  research  and  learning,  the  result  of 
having  carefully  examined  many  books  and  records ;  and 
contains  a  complete'  account  of  the  sacred  furniture   of 
churches  from   the  earliest  origin.     In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, he  has  too  hastily  adopted  the  notion  that  the  Saxon  is 
had  no  stone  buildinors  amonir  them,  while  he  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  Bede's  Candida  casa  was  one   of  them. 
Besides  this  work,  Mr.  Staveley  left  a  curious  historical  pe- 
digree  of  his  own  family,  drawn  up  in  1682,  the  year  before 
he  died,  which  is  preserved  at  large  in  the  work  which 
furnishes  this  article ;  and  also  some  valuable  collections 
towards   the  **  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicester,"  to 
which  he   had   more  particularly  applied  his  researches. 
These  papers,  which  Dr.  Farmer^  the  late  learned  master 
of  Einanuel-college,  Cambridge,  intended  once  to  publiifa, 
were,  by  that  gentleman's  permission,  put  into  the  han^s 
nf  Mr.  Nichols,  who  gave  them  to  the  world  in  the  ^^  Bib- 
liotheca  Topographia  Britannica,"  and  since  in  his  more  ela* 
borate  "  History  of  Leicestershire."     The  younger  Mr.  S. 
'Carte  (an  able  antiquary,  and  an  eminent  solicitor),  who 
had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Staveley's  papers,  says  of  them,  in  a  MS 
letter  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  March  7,  1751  :  "His  account  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester,  and  of  the  gj'eat  abbey,  appear^  to 
•   have  been  taken  from  Dugdale's  "Baronage,"  and  "  Mo- 
n^sticon ;"  but  as  to  his  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  bo- 
i^gh,  I  differ  with  him  in  some  instances.    By  the  charter 
for  erecting  and  establishing  the  court  of  records  at  Leices- 
ter, the  election  of  the  steward  is  granted  to  the  mayor  and 
court   of  aldermen,  who  likewise  have  thereby  a  similar 
}power,  in  respect  to  a  bailiff  for  executing  their  writs.    B^t 
^^fterwards,  viz.  Dec.  20,  7  Jac.  I.  the  great  earl  of  Huntin^- 
ckMi  having  been  a  considerable  benefactor  to  Leicester,  the 
<76rporation  came  to  a  resolution  of  granting  to  him  and  his 
beir^  a  right  of  nominating  alternately  to  the  office  of  stew- 
ard and  bailiff,  and  executed  a  bond  under  their  common 
seal,  in  the  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  enforcing 
the  execution  of  their  grant.     And  as  John  Major,  esq.  was 
-elected 'by  the  court  of  aldermen  to  succeed  Mr.  Staveley, 
in  December,  1684,  I  infer  that  Staveley  was  nominated 
'  ky  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  confirmed  by  the  aldermen,   " 
in  pursuance  of  the  grant  above-mentioned.* 

'  Nichols's  Hist,  of  Leicestershire. 
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STEARN.     See  STERNE. 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard),  the  first  of  a  class  of  writerA 
called  the  British^  Essayists,  whicb  '  is  peculiar  to  ibU 
country,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1671.  His  family,  of 
English  extraction,  was  genteel.  His  father,  who  was  a 
counsellor  at  law,  and  private  secretary  to  James,  the  first 
duke  of  Ormond,  sent  his  son,  then  very  young,  to  Lon« 
don,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  Charter-bouse  by  the 
duke,  who  .was  one  of  the  governors  of  that  seminary* 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
and  admitted  a  postmaster  in  169  L.  In  1695  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  funeral  of  queen  Mary,  entitled,  the  "  Pror 
cession/*  His  inclination  leading  him  to  the  army,  be  rode 
for  some  time  privately  in  the  guards.  He  became  an 
author  first,  as  be  tells  us  himself,  when  an  ensign  of  the 
guards,  a  way  of  life  exposed  to  much  irregularity ;  and, 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  many  things,  of  which  be 
often  repented,  and  which  be  more  often  repeated,  he 
wrote  for  his  own  private  use  a  little  book  called  ^'  The 
Christian  Hero,"  with  a  design  principally  to  fix  upon  bi$ 
own  mind  a  strong  impression  of  virtue  and  religion,  in 
opposition  to  a  strouj^er  propensity  towards  unwarrantable 
pleasures.  This  secret  admonition  was  too  weak ;  and 
therefore,  in  1701,  he  printed  the  book  with  his  name,  i^ 
hopes  that  a  standing  testimony  against  himself,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  him  in  a  new  light,  might  curb  his 
desires,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  understanding  and 
seeming  to  feel  what  was  virtuous,  and  yet  of  living  so 
contrary  a  life.  This,  he  tells  us,  bad  no  other  effect,  but 
that,  from  being  thought  a  good  companion,  be  was  seon 
reckoned  a  disagreeable  fellow.  One  or  two  of  his  ac- 
quaintance  thought  fit  to  misuse  him,  and  try  their  valour 
upon  him ;  and  every  body,  he  knew,  measured  the  leaat 
levity  in  his  words  or  actions  with  the  character  of  ^'  The 
Christian  Hero."  Thus  he  found  himself  slighted,  instead 
of  being  encouraged,  for  his  declarations  as  to  religion  ;  so 
that  he  .thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  enliven  bis  cha-^ 
racter.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  the  comedy,  called 
"  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  *a-la- Mode,"  which  was  acted  ip 
1702;  and  as  nothing  at  that  time  made  a  man  more  a 
favourite  with  the  public  than  a  successful  play,  this,  with 
some  other  particulars  enlarged  upon  to  advaptage,  ob- 
tained the  notice  of  the  king;  and  his  name,  to  be  prcfe- 
vided  for,  was,  he  says,  in  the  last  table-book  ever  vvcrii 
by  the  glorious  and  immortal  William  the  Third. 
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He  Imd  before  this  obtained  a  captain^s  commission  in 
lord  Lucns's  regiment  of  fusil'eers,  by  the  interest  of  lord 
Cutts,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  "Christian  Hero," 
and  who  likewise  appointed  him  his  secretary.  His  next 
appearance  as  a  writer,  is  he  himself  informs  us,  was  in  the 
ofBce  of  Gazetteer;  w^here  he  worked  faithfully,  according 
to  order,  without  ever  erring,  he  says,  against  the  rulei 
observed  by  all  ministries,  to  keep  that  paper  very  inno- 
cent and  very  insipid.  He  received  this  appointment  in 
consequence  of  being  introduced  by  Addison  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  earls  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland.  With 
Addison  he  had  become  acquainted  at  the  Charter-house. 
His  next  productions  were  comedies;  "  The  Tender  Hus- 
band" being  acted  in  1703,  and  ^^The  Lying  Lover'* 
ill  1704.  In  1709  he  began  « The  Tatler  ;'*  the  6rst 
number  of  which  was  published  April  12,  1709,  and  the 
last  Jan.  2,  1711.  This  paper  greatly  increased  his  repu- 
tation and  interest;  and  he  was  soon  after  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Stamp-office.  Upon  laying  down 
**  The  Tatler,"  he  began,  in  concert  with  Addison,  "  The 
Spectator,"  which  began  to  be  published  March  1,  1711; 
after  that,  "  The  Guardian,"  the  first  paper  of  which 
came  out  March  12,  1713;  and  then,  "  The  Englishman," 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  Oct.  6,  the  same  year. 
Besides  these  works,  he  wrote  several  political  pieces, 
which  were  afterwards  collected,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Political  Writings,"  1715,  12mo.  One  of  these 
will  require  to  be  mentioned  particularly,  because  it  was 
attended  with  remarkable  consequences  relating  to  himself. 

Having  a  design  to  serve  in  the  last  parliament  of  queen 
Anne,  he  resigned  his  place  of  commissioner  of  the  Stamp-* 
office,  in  June  1713;  and  was  chosen  member  for  the 
borough  of  Stockbridge  in  Hampshire ;  but  he  did  not  sit 
long  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before  he  was  expelled 
for  writing  "  The  Englishman,"  being  the  close  of  a  paper 
so  called,  and  "The  Crisis."  This  last  is  one  of  his  po- 
litical writings,  and  the  title  at  full  length  runs  thus;- 
**  The  Crisis,  or  a  Discourse  representing,  from  the  most 
authentic  records,  the  just  causes  of  the  late  happy  Revo- 
lution, and  the  several  settlements  of  the  crown  of  England 
and  Scotland  on  her  majesty ;  and,  on  the  demise  of  her 
majesty  without  issue,  upon  the  most  illustrious  princess 
Sophia,  electress  and  duchess-dowager  of  Hanover,  and 
the  heits  of  her  body  being  Protestants,  by  previous  acts 
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of  both  parliaments  of  the  late  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  confirmed  by  the  parliament  of  Great* Bri-^ 
uin«  With  some  seasonable  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a 
popish  successor/*  He  explains  in  bis  '^  Apology  for  bim- 
self,**  the  occasion  of  his  writing  this  piece.  He  happened 
One  day  to  visit  Mr.  William  Moore  of  the  Inner-Temple ; 
where  the  discourse  turning  upon  politics,  Moore  took  notice 
of  the  insinuations  daily  throwo  out,  of  the  danger  the  Pro- 
testant succession  was  in ;  and  concluded  with  saying,  that 
be  thought  Steele,  from  the  kind  reception  the  world  gave 
to  what  he  published,  might  be  more  instrumental  towards 
curing  that  evil,  than  any  private  man  in  England.  After 
much  solicitation,  Moore  observed,  that  the  evil  seemed 
only  to  flow  from  mere  inattention  to  the  real  obligations 
under  which  we  lie  towards  the  house  of  Hanover:  i% 
therefore,  continued  he,  the  laws  to  that  purpose  were  re- 
printed, together  with  a  warm  preface,  and  a  well-urged 
peroration,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  good  effects  it 
would  have.  Steele  was  much  struck  with  the  thought ; 
and  prevailing  with  Moore  to  put  the  law- part  of  it  toge- 
ther, he  executed  the  rest;  yet  did  not  venture  to  publish 
it,  till  it  had  been  corrected  by  Addison,  Hoadly,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others.  It  was  imme- 
diately attacked  with  great  severity  by  Swift,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  1712,  under  the  title  of,  ^<  The  Public 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs  set  forth  in  their  generous  encourage- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Crisis :"  but  it  was  not  till  March 
12,  1715,  that  it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  House 
•f  Commons.  Then  Mr.  John  Hungerford  complained  to 
the  House  of  divers  scandalous  papers,  published  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Steele ;  in  which  complaint  be  was  se- 
conded by  Mr,  Auditor  Foley,  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  Mr.  Auditor  Harley,  the  earl's  brother.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  also  added,  that  **  some  of  Mr.  Steele's 
writings  contained  insolent,  injurious  reflections  on  the 
queen  herself,  and  were  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion," The  next  day  Mr.  Auditor  Harley  specified  some 
printed  pamphlets  published  by  Mr.  Steele,  *'  containing 
several  paragraphs  tending  to  sedition,  highly  reflecting 
upon  her  majesty,  and  arraigning  her  administration  and 
government.''  Some  proceedings  followed  between  this 
s^d  the  18th,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Steele;  and  this  being  come,  Mr.  Auditor 
Foley  moved;  that  before  they  proceed  farther,  Mr.  Steele 
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shouhl  declare^  whether  he  acknowledged  the  writings  that 
bore  his  name  i  Steele  declared,  that  he  ^*  did  frankl/ 
and  ingenuously  own  those  papers  to  be  part  of  his  writ<^ 
iiigs ;  that  he  wrote  them  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Ha<» 
nover,  and  owned  them  with  the  satne  unreservedness  with 
which  he  abjured  the  Pretender.'*  Then  Mr.  Foley  pro- 
posed,  that  Mr.  Steele  should  withdraw ;  but  it  was  car- 
riedy  without  dividing,  that  he  should  stay  and  make  his 
defencei.  He  desired,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  answer 
what  Was  urged  against  him  paragraph  by  paragraph ;  but 
his  accusers  insisted,  and  it  was  carried,  that  he  sjbould 
proceed  to  make  his  defence  generally  upon  the  charge 
against  him.  Steele  proceeded  accordingly,  being  assbted 
by  his  friend  Addison,  member  for  Malmsbury,  who  sat 
tear  him  to  prompt  him  upon  occasion ;  and  spoke  for  near 
three  hours  on  the  several  heads  extracted  from  his  pam- 
phlets. After  he  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Foley  said,  that, 
*^  without  amusing  the  House  with  long  speeches,  it  is  evi-* 
dent  the  writings  complained  of  were  seditious  and  scan* 
dalous,  injurious  to  her  majesty's  government,  the  chnrcU 
and  the  universities  ;'*  and  then  called  for  the  question.  Thi^ 
occasioned  a-  very  warm  debate,  which  lasted  till  elevent 
o'clock  at  night.  The  first  who  spoke  for  Steele,  was^ 
Robert  Walpole,  esq.  who  was  seconded  by  bis  brother 
Horatio  Walpole,  lord  Finch,  lord  Lumley,  and  lord  Hin- 
chinbrook :  it  was  resolved,  however,  by  a  majority  of  245 
against  152,  that  ^*  a  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  The 
Englishman,  being  the  close  of  a  paper  so  called,*  and 
one  other  pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  Crisis,*  written  by 
Richard  Steele,  esq.  a  member  of  this  House,  are  scan- 
dalous and  seditious  libels,  containing  many  expression^ 
bigtily  reflecting  upon  her  majesty,  and  upon  thd  nobility, 
gentry,  clergy,  and  universities  of  this  kingdom ;  malici- 
ously insinuating,  that  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her  majesty's  admrni-^ 
stration  ;  and  tending  to  alienate  the. good  affections  of  her 
majesty's  good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divi« 
sions  among  them  :'*  it  was  resolved  likewise,  that  Mr. 
Steele,  *^  for  his  offence  in  writing  and  publishing  the  said 
scandalous  and  seditious  libels,  be  expelled  this  House." 
He  afterwards  wrote  "An  Apology  for  himself  and  hitf 
writings,  occasioned  by  his  expulsion,'*  which  he  dedicated 
to  Robert  Walpole,  esq.  This  is  printed  among  his  ^  Po-» 
litical  Writings,"  1715,   12mo. 
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He  had  now  nothing  to  do  till  the  death  of  the  queen, 
but  to  indulge  himselt  with  his  pen ;  and  accordingly,  in 

1714,  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  ^*  The  Romish  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  late  years/'  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  description  of  some  monstrous  and  gross  popish  rites, 
designed  to  hurt  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England :  and  there  is 
an  appendix  subjoined,  consisting  of  particulars  very  well 
calculated  for  this  purpose.  In  No.  I.  of  the  appendix,  we 
have  a  list  of  the  colleges,  monasteries,  and  convents  of 
men  and  women  of  several  orders  in  ^  the  Low  Countries  ; 
with  the  revenues  which  they  draw  from  England.  No.  IL 
contains  an  extract  of  the  "  Taxa  Camerae,"  or  "  Cancel- 
larisB  Apostolicae,^'  the  fees  of  the  pope's  chancery;  a  book, 
printed  by  the  pope*s  authority,  and  setting  forth  a  list  of 
the  fees  paid  him  for  absolutions,  dispensations,  indulgen- 
cies,  faculties,  and  exemptions.  No.  HI.  is  a  bull  of  the 
pope  in  1357,  given  to  the  then  king  of  France  ;  by  which 
the  princes  of  that  nation  received  an  hereditary  right  to 
cheat  the  rest  of  mankind.  No.  IV.  is  a  translation  of  tbe 
speech  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  as  it  was  uttered  in  the  consistory 
at  Rome,  Sept.  2,  1589;  setting  forth  tbe  execrable  fact 
of  James  Clement,  a  Jacobine  friar,  upon  the  person  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  to  be  commendable,  admirable,  and 
meritorious.  No.  V.  is  a  collection  of  some  popish  tracts 
and  positions,  destructive  of  society  and  all  the  ends  of 
good  government.    Tbe  same  year,  1714,  he  published  two 

,  papers  :  the  first  of  which,  called  "  The  Lover  ;"  appeared 
Feb.  25;  the  second,  "  The  Reader,"  April  22.  .In  the 
sixth  number  for  May  3,  we  have  an  account  of  his  design 
to  write  the  history  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  from  the 
date  of  the  duke's  commission  of  captain  general  and  pleni- 
potentiary, to  the  expiration  of  those  commissions :  the 
materials,  as  he  t^lls  us,  were  in  his  custody,  but  tbe  work 
was  never  executed. 

.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  L  be  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  *t  Hampton-court,  and  go- 
vernor of  the  royal  company  of  comedians  ;  and  was  put 
into  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex  ;  and,  April 

1715,  was  knighted  upon  tbe  presentinor  of  an  address  to 
his  majesty  by  tbe,  lieutenancy*.     In.  tbe  .first  parliament, 

■  *  It  was  oa  this  occ»sion,  that  sir  birth-day,  who  then  entered  into  tbe 
Richard,  in  order  to  distraguish  him-  56th  yearof.his  p^e,  treated  above  ?00 
seif  by  ihe  celebrailoa  of  his  majeiiy's     geotlemf n  snd  ladies,  at  his  house,  ap« 
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he  was  choseo  member  for  Boroughbrjgg  in  Yorkshire;' 
and,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  N<>rth, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  comn^issioners  of  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland.  The  same  year,  1715,  he  published  in 
8vo,  "An  Account  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
ligion throughout  the  world.  Written  for  the  use  of  pope 
Innocent  XI.  and  now  translated  from  the  Italian.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  state  of  ReK- 
gion  in  England :  written  in  French  in  the  time  of  king 
Charles  I.  and  now  first  translated.  With  a  large  dedica- 
tion to  the  present  pope,  giving  him  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  religion  among  protestants,  and  of  se.- 
veral  other  matters  of  importance  relating  to  Great  Bri- 
tain,^' 12 mo.  The  dedication  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  same  year 
still,  he  published  **  A  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Mar  to  the 
king  before  his  majesty's  arrival  in  England  ;"  and  the  year 
following,  a  second  volume.of  "The  Englishman."  In  1718; 
came  out  **  An  Account  of  his  Fish  pool :"  he  had  obtained 
a  patent  for  bringing  fish  to  market  alive;  for,  Steele  was 
a  projector^  and  that  was  one  circumstance,  amopg  many, 
which  kept  him  always  poor.  In  1719,  he  published  "The 
Spinster,"  a  pamphlet;  and  **  A  Letter  to  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, concerning  the  bill  of  peerage,"  which  bill  he  op- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1720^  he  wrote  two 
pieces  against  the  South  Sea  scheme ;  one  called  "  The 
Crisis  of  Property,'*  the  other  "  A  Nation  a  Family." 

In  Jan.  1720,  he  began  a  paper  under  the  name  of  sir 
John. Edgar,  called  "  The  Theatre  ;"  which  he  continiied 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday^  till  the  5tb  of  April  following; 
During  the  course  of  this  paper,  viz.  on  the  23d  of  Ja- 
nuary, his  patent  of  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  come- 
dians was  revoked  hy  the  king  :  upon  which,  he  drew  up 
and  published^  ^^  A  State  of  the  Case  between  the  lord 


pointed  for  concerts,  speeches,  poems, 
&c.  **  The  entertainment  consisted  of 
pyramids  of  all  manner  of  sweetmeats, 
the  most  generous  wines,  as  burgundy, 
champa'gn,  &c.  and  was  ushered  in  by 
a  prologue  written  by  Mr.  Tickell, 
under-secretary  to  Mr.  Addison;  and 
concluded  by  an  epilogue  written  by 
himself,  which  was  very  merry  and 
free  with  his  own  character :  after 
which,  a  targe  table,  that  was  in  the 
area  of  the  concert-house,  was  taken 
away,  to  make  room  for  the  company 


to  dance  country- dances,  which  was 
dene  wlih  all  the  decency  and  regula- 
riry  imaginable.  We  are  likewise  to 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  an  Ode  of 
Hoi  ace  was  set  to  music  and  suug  upon 
this  occasion,  with  several  other  very 
particular  songs  and  performances, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  that 
Mrs.  Vounger  spuke  the  prologue,  and 
Mr.  Wiiks  the  epilogue,  which,  after 
sir  Richard's  way,  was  extremely  di- 
verting." Weekly  Miscellany ,  May 
28,  171$. 
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chamberlftio  of  his  majettty^s  housebold  and  the  governor -of 
^e  royal  company  of  comedians.**  He  tells  us,  in  this 
pamphlet,  that  a  noble  lord,  without  any  cause  assigned, 
sends  a  message,  directed  to  sir  Richard  Steele,  Mr.  Wilks, 
and  Mr.  Booth,  to  dismiss  Mr.  Gibber,  who  for  some  time 
submitted  to  a  disability  of  appearing  on  the  stage,  during 
the  pleasure  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and 
that,  when  this  lawless  will  and  pleasure  was  changed,  a 
Tery  frank  declaration  was  made,  that  all  the  mortification 
put  upon  Mr.  Cibber  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  re- 
mote evils,  by  which  the  patentee  was  to  be  affected. 
Upon  this,  sir  Richard  wrote  to  two  of  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  likewise  delivered  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  the  pre- 
puce of  the  lord  chamberlain :  but  these  had  no  effect, ' 
for  his  patent  was  revoked,  though  'it  does  not  appear  for 
what  reason  ;  and  the  loss  he  sustained  upon  this  occasion 
is  computed  by  himself  at  almost  10,000/.  In  1722,  his 
comedy,  called  "  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  was  acted  with 
great  siH^cess ;  and  published  with  a  dedication  to  the  king*, 
for  which  his  majesty  made  him  a  present  of  500/. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  he  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Llang^nnor,  near  Caertoarthen,  in  Wales,  with  a  view  to 
CBConomise  for  the  benefit  of  bis  creditors.  Here  be  was 
seiaed  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  of  which  be  died  Sept.  I, 
1729,  and  was  prirately  interred  according  to  his  own  de^^ 
•ire.  He  had  been  twice  married  :  his  first  wife  was  a  lady 
of  B&rbadees,  with  whom  he  had  a  valuable  plantation  upon 
the  death  of  her  brother ;  bis  second  was  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Scurlock,  of  Llangunnor,  esq.  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter  and  two  sons,;  the  latter  both  died  young, 
but  the  daughter,  Efizabetb,  was  in  1732  married  to  the 
hon.  John  Trevor,  afterwards  baron  Trevor  of  Bromb&m. 
Steele  was  a  man  of  quick  and  excellent  parts,  accomplish- 
ed in  all  branches  of  polite  literature;  and  would  have 
passed  for  a  better  writer  than  he  does,  though  he  is  allow- 
ed to  be  a  very  good  one,  if  he  had  not  been  so  connected 
in  literary  productions,  as  well  as  in  friendship,  with  Ad- 
dison. He  speaks  himself  of  their  friendship  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  **  There  never  was  a  more  strict  friendship  than 
between  these  gentlemen  ;  nor  had  they  ev^r  any  differ- 
ence, but  what  proceeded  from  their  different  way  of  pur- 
suing the  same  thing.  The  one  with  patience,  foresight, 
and  temperate  address,  always  waited  and  stemmed  the  tor^ 
rent;  while *the  other  often  plunged  himself  into  it,  and 
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im  BM  often  takeh  out  by  the  temper  of  Mm  wkp  stood 
weeping  on  the  bank  for  bis  safety,  whom  be  could  not 
dissuade  from  leaping  into  it.  Thus  these  two  men  lived 
for  some  years  last  past^  sbutuiiug  each  other,  but  still  prt^ 
serving  the  most  passionate  concern  for  their  mutual  wel- 
fare. But  when  they  met^  they  were  as  uorefterved  as  boys^ 
and  talked  of  ibe  greatest  affairs  i  upon  which  they  saviT 
where  they  differed,  without  pressing  (what  they  knew  im«< 
possible)  to  convert  each  othen*'  ^ 

STEEN  (Jan),  an  enuo^nt  pidoter,  was  born  at  Leydeti« 
in  1636,  and  was  successively  the  diacipk  of  Knufter, 
Brower,'  and  Van  Goyen,  who  bad  such  a  high  opinion  of 
him,  thftt  be  thought  be  disposed  opiis  daughter  prudently 
when  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Jan  Steen.  Jan  SteeUi, 
however,  was  not  prudent,  for,  although  he  had  many  op-* 
portunities  of  enriching  himself,  by  other  occupations  ai 
well  as  by  bis  profession,  he  frequently  was  reduced,  by 
an  idle,  intemperate,  and  dissipated  course  of  life,  to  work, 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  bad  a 
strong  manly  style  of  painting,  which  might  become  even 
the  design  of  Raphael,  and  be  showed  the/ greatest  s)(ill  iti 
composition,  and  management  of  light  and  shadow,  as  welt 
as  great  truth  in  the  expression  and  character  of  his  figurel. . 
One  of  his  capital  pictures  is  a  mountebank  attended  by  a 
number  of  spectators,  in  which  the  countenances  are  won* 
derfuUy  striking,  full  of  humour,  and  uncommon  variety. 
Houbra^ken  mentions  another  rematkable  picture  painted 
by  this  master,  representing  a  wedding,  consisting  of  the 
Old  parents,  the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  *  and  a  lawyer  or* 
noury.  The  notary  is  described  as  tborongbly  engaged 
in  attending  to  the  words  which  he  was  to  AvrJte  dpwn  ;  the 
brideg-room  appears  in  a  violent  agitation,  as  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  match ;  and  the  bride  seems  to  be  in  tears ;  every 
character  evidencing  the  ready  and  humorous :  invention 
of  tlie  artist.  Houbraken  also  mentions  a  third  picture,^ 
equally  ejcceilent,^. representing  the  funeral  of  a  quaker ;  in 
wbieh  each  face  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly  humorous 
cast  of  features,  and  the  whole  has  a  wonderful  air  of  na- 
ture  and  probability.  In  designing  his  figures  he  preserved 
a  proper  distinction  of  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  per- 
sons introduced  in  his  subject,  by  their  forms,  their  atti- 

1  Biog.  Brit. — British  Essayists,  vol.  I. — Mr.  Nichols^  variorum  editions  of 
the  Tatkr,  Lover,  &c.-»Aih1  Epistolary  Correftpoodesce  of  Steele.-^Talter, 
Spectator,  aod  Guardian,  with  notesi  1S07,  Svo, 
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tudes,  their  nir  of  expression';  and  in  this  respect  appears  . 
worthy  of.  being  studied  by  otbervpainters*  His  works  did  ^ 
not  bear  an  extraordinary  price  during  his  life,  as  he  paint* 
ed  only  when  he  was  necessitous,  and  sold  bis  pictures  to 
answer  his  immediate  demands.  But  after  bis  death  they. 
rose  amazingly  in  their  value,  and  are  rarely  to  be  pur- 
chased, few  paintings  bearing  a  higher  price,  as  well  on 
account,  of  their  excellence  as  of  their  scarcity.  He  died 
in  1689,  aged  fifty-three,  but  Houbraken  fixes  bis  death 
in  1678,  aged  forty-two,  eleven  years  earlier  than  other 
writers.' 

STEEVENS  (GeorO£),  a  celebrated  commentator  on 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,.was  the  only  son  of  George  Stee- 
yens,  esq.  of  Stepney,  many  years  an  East  India  captain, 
and  afterwards  a  director  of  the  East  India  company,  who 
.{lied  in  1768.     He  was  born  at  Stepney,  May  10,  1736^ 
and  was  admitted  of  King^s  college,    Cambridge,  about 
1751  or  1752.     He  seems  to  have  left  the  university  with- 
out taking  a  degree,  although  not  without  accumulating  a 
considerable  degree  of  classical  knowledge,  and  exhibit- 
ing that  general  acuteness  and  taste  which  he  afterwards 
i|)ore  fully  displayed,  particularly  on  sqbjectjs  of  ancient 
JSnglish  literature.     His  attention,  probably  very  early  in. 
life,  was  by  some  means  attracted  to  the  works  of  our  .great 
dramatic  bard   Shakspeare,    who  furnished  Mr.  Steevens 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  with  constant  employment. 
'  Shakspeare   was  the  property  .which  be  thought  himself 
bound  to  cultivate,  improve,  protect,  and  display  to  the 
best  advantage  ;.  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  illustrating- 
this  author,  he  stands  unrivalled.     His  first  appearance  as 
an  editor  of  Shakspeare  was  in  1 766,  wbjen  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old.     At  this  time  be  published  twenty  of 
Shakspeare^s  plays  in  4  vols.  8vo,  about  a  year  after  Dr. 
Johnso.n's  editiop  of  the  whole  works  had  appeared*     In 
thi,s  edition  Mr.  Steevens  performed  chiefly  the  office  of  a 
collator  of  these  twenty  plays  with  the  quarto  and  subse** 
quent  editions ;  but  about  the  same  time  he  published,  in 
the  newspapers,  and  probably  otherwise,  a  circular  address, 
announcing  his  intention  of  an  edition  of  all  the  plays  with 
notes  and  illustrations.     In  this  addresis,  which  .we  believe 
is  not,  now  gener?illy  known,  he  requests  assistance  from, 
the  public,  which  he  says  "  is  not  desired  with  a  lucrative 
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view  to  the  editor*  but  to  engage  tjje  attention  of  the  lite- 
fary  world.     He  will  no  more  trust  to  his  own  single  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  the  notes  he  shall  admit  or  reject, 
than  he  would  undertake  the  work  in  confidence  of  bis  own 
abilities.     These  shall  in  their  turn  be  subjected  to  otheir 
eyes  and  other  opinions ;  and  he  has  reason  to  hope,  from 
such  precautions,  that  he  shall  bid  fairer  for  success  than. 
from  any  single  reliance.     He  is  happy  to  halve  permission 
to  enumerate  Mr.  Garrick  among  those  who  will  take  such 
a  trouble  on  themselves ;  and  is  no  less  desirous  to  see 
him  attempt  to  transmit  some  part  of  that  knowledge  of 
Shakspeare  to  posterity,  without. which,  he  can  be  his  best 
commentator  no  longer  than  be  lives," 

He  then  proceeds  to  assure  those  who  may  think  proper 
to  assist  him,  that  their  contributions  shall  appear  with  or 
without  their  names,  as  they  shall  direct;  and  that  he  will' 
gladly  pay  those  whose  situation  in  life  will  not  admit  of 
their  making  presents  of  their  labours,  in  such  proportion 
as  Mr.  TonSon  (his  booksetter)  shall  think  to  be  adequate 
to  their  merits.     What  follows  is  the  language  of  a  man 
who  knew  not  himself,  or  who  concealed  his  real  character 
and  intent,  and  who  was  at  no  very  distant  period  to  prove 
himself,    unquestionably   a  most  acute,    yet  at  the  same, 
time  a  most  arrogant*  supercilious,  and  malignant  critic  on' 
bis  fellow-labourers. 

*•  The  (characters  of  living  or  dead  commentators,"  says 
Mr.  Steevens  in  his  present  real  or  assumed  humility,  *^  shall, 
not  be  wantonly  traduced,  and  no  greater  freedom  of  Ian*' 
guage  be  made  use  of,  than  is  necessary  to  convince,  with- 
out any  attempts  to  render  those  ridiculous,  whose  asser- ' 
tions  may  seem  to  demand  a  confutation.  An  eh6r  in  a 
quptation,  or  accidental  misrepresentation  of  a  fact,  shall 
not  be  treated  wjth  the  severity  due  to  a  moral  crime,  nor 
as  the  breach  of  any  other  laws  than  those  of  literature,  lest 
the  reputation  of  the  critic  should  be  obtained  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  humanity,  justice,  and  good  manners ;  and  by 
multiplying  notes  on  notes  we  should  be  reduced  at  last, 
f  to  fight  for  a  spot  whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the 
cause.'  The  ostentation  of  bringing  in  the  commentaries 
of  others,  merely  to  declare  their  futility,  shall  be  avoided; 
and  none  be  introduced  here,  but  such  as  tend  to  the  illus-> 
tration  of  the  author." — He  concludes  with  signing  his 
name,  and  requesting  that  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
bim  at  Mr.  Tonsou's.     About  the  same  time  he  opened  a 
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kind  of  correspondence  in  the  St.  Jsoieft^s  Chronicle^  tlieii 
the  principal  literary  newspaper,  the  object  qf  which  waa 
to  obtain  bints  and  remarks  on  any  passages  of  Shakspeare 
which  individuals  might  think  themseWes  able  to  illustrate. 
What  returns  were  made  to  these  applications,  we  know 
not,  but  it  appears  that  be*  became  acquainted  about  this 
time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  1770  they  were  both  em- 
ployed in  that  edition  of  the  whole  of  Shakspeare^s  plays 
which  was  first  called  ^*  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edition,** 
and  wbioh  was  published  in  1773,  10  toIs.  8vo.  In  1778  it 
was  again  reprinted,  with  the  same  names,  but  entirely 
under  the  care  and  with  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Steevens; 
and  again  in  1785,  when  he  availed  himself  of  the  assist*' 
ance  of  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  although  merely  as  superintendent 
of  the  press.  It  was  a  work  of  which  Mr.  Steevens  would 
never  surrender  the  entire  care  to  any  one,  and  bis  jea* 
lousy,  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  cause  of  those 
many  splenetic  effusions  for  which  be  has  been  so  justly 
blamed,  and  bis  character  disgraced.  This  kind  of  fa6sti« 
lity,  in  which.  Mr.  Steevens  unfortunately  delighted,  was 
not  confined  to  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare.  He  had 
from  the  earliest  period  that  can  be  remembered  a  disposi- 
tion to  display  bis  talents  fot  ridicule  at  the  expence  of 
those  who  were,  or  whom  be  thought,  inferior  to  himself. 
He  was  never  more  gratified  than  when  he  could  irritate 
their  feelings  by  anonymous  attacks  in  the  public  journals, 
which  he  would,  in  their  presence,  affect  to  lament  with 
all  the  ardoar  of  friendship.  Nor  was  he  content  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  candidates  for 
literary  fame,  a  species  of  inhumanity  in  which  he  had 
some  contemporaries,  and  has  bad  many  successors,  bat 
would  even  intrude  into  the  privacies  of  domestic  life,  and 
has  been  often,  we  fear  too  justly,  accused  of  disturbing 
the  happiness  of  JE^atuilies,  by  secret  written  insinuations, 
the  consequences  of  which  he  could  not  always  know,  and 
must  therefore  have  enjoyed  only  in  imagination.  But  as 
such  artifices  long  practised  could  not  escape  detection, 
bis  diaracter  for  mischievous  duplicity  became  known,  and 
not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
Shakspeare,  in  cotij unction  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  lived,  in 
the  language  of  that  great  man,  ''the  life  of  an  outlaw." 
He  was  scarcely  respected  even  by  those  who  tasted  his' 
bounty  (for  he  couJd  at  times  be  bountiful),  and  was  dread^^ 
ed  as  a  man  of  great  talents  and  great  powers  both  of  peA* 
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and  tongue,  with  whom  nevertheless  it  was  more  dangerous 
to  live  in  friendship  than  in  hostility. 

Previous  tQ  the  pdhlication  of  the  edition  of  177S^  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Malonei  a  gentleman  whd 
had  either  formed  for  himself,  or  had  adopted  from  Mr. 
Steevens  that  system  of  criticism  and  illustration  by  which 
atc^e  the  text  of  Shakspeare  could  be  improved,  and  Mr. 
Steevens  very  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Maione  tnight  be  a 
very  useful  coadjutor.     A  friendship  took  place  which  ap- 
peared so  sincere  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Steevens,  that  having 
formed  a  design  of  quitting  the  office  of  editor,  he  most 
liberally  made  a  present  to  Mr.  Maione  of  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  old  plays;  and  probably  this  friendly  intercotlrse 
might  have  continued,  if  Mr.  Maione  could  have  been  con<« 
tent  to  be  the  future  editor  of  <<  Johnson  and  Steevens'i 
Shakspeare,'^  and  to  hftve  contributed  his  aid  as  the  junior 
partner  in  the  firm.     But  unfortunately  for  their  friend* 
ship,  Mr.  Maione  thought  himself  qualified  to  become  os-  , 
tensible  editor,  and  his  first  offence  seems  to  have  been! 
the  publication,  in  1780,  of  two  supplementary  volumes  to 
the  edition  of  1778  ;  and  having  entered  on  the  same  course 
of  reading  our  ancient  English  author^,  which  Mr.  Steevens 
had  pursued  with  so  much  benefit  in  the  illustration  of 
Shakspeare,  he  determined  to  appear  before  the  public  as 
an  editor  in  form.     To  this  design  Steevens  alludes  with 
characteristic  humour,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warton,  dated 
April  16,  1783  :  *<  Whatever  the  vegetable  spring  may  pro- 
duce, the  critical  one  will  be  prolific  enough.     No  less  than 
six  editions  of  Shakspeare  (including  CapelPs  notes,  with  ' 
Collinses  prolegomena)  are  now  in  the  mash^tub.     I  have 
thrown  up  my  licence.     Reed  is  to  occupy  the  old  red  lat* 
tice,  and  Maione  uitends  to  froth  and  \'\me  at  a  little  snug 
booth  of  his  own  construction.     Ritson  will  advertise  sour 
ale  against  his  mild.'*     In  this  notice  of  Mr.  Maione  there  is 
nothing  very  offensive  ;  but  the  final  breach  betwieeh  them 
was  occasioned  by  a  request  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Steevens 
which  cannot  easily'  be  justified.     To  the  edition  of  Shak- 
speare, published  in    1785,  Mr.  Maione  had  contributed 
some  notes  in  which  Mr.  Steeveos's  opinions  were  Occa* 
sionally  controverted.    These  Mr.  Steevens  now  desired  he 
would  Tetain  in  his  new  ediliot),  exactly  as  they  stood  be- 
fore, that  he  might  answer  them  ;  and  Mr.  Maione  refusing 
nfrhat  was  so  unreasonable  (see  M alone),  the  other  declared 
that  all  commm)ica1ion  on  the  subject  of  Shakspeare  was  ac 
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an  end  between  them.  Malone's  edition  appeared  in  (79D, . 
and  Mr.  Steevens's  being  reprinted  in  1793,  15  vols.  8vo, 
he  at  once'  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Malone's  labours,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  treat  bis  opinions  with  most  sar* 
castic  contempt.  This  edition  of  17939  however,  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  the  most  complete  extant,  and  although 
It  has  been  twice  reprinted,  with  some  additions  which  Mr. 
Steevens  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Reed,  the  demand  for  the 
1793  is  still  eager  with  the  collectors,  partly,  we  presume, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  last  which  Mr.  Steevens  super* 
intended  ;  partly  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  print* 
jng,  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Harris,  librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution ;  aud  partly  be- 
cause the  additions  to  the  subsequent  one  are  not  thought 
of  sufficient  value  to  induce  the  possessors  to  part  with  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Steeveus^s  merit  erected  by .  his  own 
bands. 

In  preparing  this  edition,  it  is  said  ^'he  gave  an  instance 
of  editorial  activity  and  perseverance  which  is  without  ex- 
ample. To  this  work  he  devoted  solely,  and  exclusively 
of  all  other  attentions,  a  period  of  eighteen  months ;  and 
during  that  time,  he  left  his  house  every  morning  at  one 
o'clock  with  the  Hampstead  patrole,  and  proceeding  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  weather  or  the  season,  called 
up  the  compositor  and  woke  ail  his  devils : 

'*  Him  late  from  Hampstead  journeying  to  his  book 
Aurora  oft  for  Cephalus  mistook  : 
What  time  he  brushed  the  dews  with  hasty  pace. 
To  meet  the  printer's  dev'let  face  to  face. 

"  At  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Reed,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  admit  himself,  with  a  sheet  of  the  Shakspeare  letter-press 
ready  for  correction,  and  found  a  room  prepared  to  receive 
him,  there  was  every  book  which  he  might  wish  to  consult : 
and  on  Mr.  Reed's  pillow  he  could  apply,  on  any  doubt  or 
sudden  suggestion,  to  a  knowledge  of  English  literature, 
perhaps  equal  to  his  own.  This  nocturnal  toil  greatly  ac- 
celerated the  printing  of  the  wortc,  as,  while  the  printers 
slept,  the  editor  was  awake ;  and  thus,  in  less  than  twenty 
months,  he  completed  his  edition." 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  passed  chiefly  at  his  bouse 
at  Hampstead,  neither  visited  nor  visiting.  That  cynic 
temper  which  he  had  so  much  indulged  all  his  life  at  the 
expence  of  others,  became  his  own  tormentor  in  his  last 
days  y  and  be  died  without  the  consolations  of  religion  or 
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the  comforts  of  friendship,  Jan.  22,  .1800.  He  was  buried 
*  in  the  chapel  at  Poplar,  where,  in  the  north^  aile  there  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory  by  Flaxman,-  and  some  enco- 
miastic verses  by  Mr.  Hayley,  the  truth  of  which  may  be 
questioned.  Let  us  hear,  however,  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  his  favour : 

"  Though  Mr.  Steevens,"  says  an  eulogist,  "  is  known  ra- 
ther as  a  commentator,  than  as  an  original  writer,  yet,  when  , 
the  works  which  he  illustrated,  the  learning,  sagacity,  taste^ 
and  general  knowledge  which  he  brought  to  the  task,  and 
the  success  which  crowned  his  labours,  are  considered,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  refuse  him  a  place  among 
the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age.  Mr.  Steevens  pos- 
sessed that  knowledge  which  qualified  him,  in  a  superior 
degree,  for  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare ;  and  without 
which  the  utmost  critical  acumen  would  have  proved  abor- 
tive. He  had,  in  short,  studied  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and 
bad  employed  his  persevering  industry  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings,  manners,  and  laws  of  that  pe- 
riod, as  well  as  the  provincial  peculiarities,  whether  of 
language  or  custom,  which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  more  particularly  in  those  where  Shakr 
speare  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life.  This  store  of 
knowledge  he  was  continually  encreasing,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  rare  and  obsolete  publications  of  a  former  age, 
which  he  spared  no  expence  to  obtain ;  while  his  critical 
sagacity  and  acute  observation  were  em(iloyed  incessantly 
in  calling  forth  the  bidden  meanings  of  the  great  dramatic 
bard,  from  their  covert ;  and  consequently  enlarging  the 

display  of  his  beauties.  ^    •  ;  * 

'*  Mr.  Steevens  wu^  a  classical  scholar  of  the  first  order. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  belles  lettres  of 
Europe.  He  had  studied  history^  ancient  and  modern,  but. 
particularly  that  of  his  own  country.  He  possessed  a  strong 
original  genius^  and  an  abundant  wit;  his  imagination  was 
of  every  colour,  and  his  seutia>ents  were  enlivened,  with  tt^ 
most  brilliiiut  ex^pressions.  His  colloquial  powers  st^:passed 
those  of  other  men.  In  argument  he  was  uncommonly  elu-* 
quent ;  and  his  eloquence  was  equally  logical  aud  animated^ 
His  descriptions  were  so  true  to  tiature,  his  figures  were  so 
finely  sketched,  of  such  curious  selqcdou  and  so  happily 
grouped,  that  he  might  be  considered  as. a  speaking.  Ho- 
garth. He  would  frequently,  in  his  sportive  and  almost 
bo};ish  humours,  condescend  to  a  degree  of  ribaldry  bu|- 
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Kttle  above  O^Keefe — wiih  him,  boweTer,  it  Yost  all  if# 
coarseness,  and  assamed  the  air  of  classical  vifacity.  H^ 
was  indeed  too  apt  to  catch  the  ridiculous,  both  in  cha- 
racters and  things,  and  indulge  an  indiscreet  animatioti 
wherever  be  found  it.  He  scattered  his  wit  and  bis  bu-^ 
mour,  bis  gibes  and  bis  jeers,  too  freely  around  him,  and 
they  were  not  lost  for  want  of  gathering.  Mr.  Steevens 
possessed  a  very  bandsoane  fortune,  which  be  managed 
with  discretion,  and  was  enabled  by  it  to  gratify  bis  wishes, 
which  be  did  without  any  regard  to  expence,  in  forming 
bis  distinguished  collections  of  classical  learning,  literary 
antiquity,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it.  His  generosity 
also  was  equal  to  his  fortune ;  and  though  be  was  not  seen 
to  give  eleemosynary  sixpences  to  sturdy  beggars  or  sweep-* 
ers  of  the  crossings^  few  persons  distributed  bank-note^ 
with  more  liberality;  and  some  of  his  acts  of  pecuntary* 
kindness  might  be  named,  which  could  only  proceed  fromf 
a  mind  adorned  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  humanity. 
He  possessed  all  the  grace  of  exterior  accomplishment, 
acquired  at  a  period  when  civility  and  politeness  were  cha- 
racteristics of  a  gentleman.** 

Some  other  particulars  of  Mr.  Steevens*s  character,  and 
respecting  the  si4e  of  bis  library,  &c.  may  be  seen  in  our 
authorities. ' 

STEFFANI  (AoosTiNO),  an  eminent  musical  composer, 
was  bom  in  1655,  as  the  German  authorities  say,  at  Leipsic, 
but  Handel  and  the  Italians  make  him  a  native  of  Csfcstello 
Franco^  in  the  Venetian  state.  In  bis  youth  he  was  a 
chorister  of  St.  Mark's,  where  bis  voice  was  so  much  ad* 
mired  by  a  German  nobleman,  that,  obtaining  bis  dis* 
mission,  be  took  him  to  Munich  in  Bavaria,  and  had  him 
educated,  not  only  in  music  under  the  celebrated  Berna- 
l>ei,  but  in  literature  and  theology  sufficient,  as  was  there 
thovght,  for  priest's  orders ;  in  consequence  of  wfarefa,  after 
ordination,  be  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  abate,  or 
abbot,  which  be  retained  until  late  in  life,  when,  be  was 
elected  bishop  of  Spiga.  In  167'i*,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
be  published  his  "  Psalms,"  in  eight  parts.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished ^^  Senate  a  quattroStromenti,*'  but  bis  chamber  duets 
are  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  and  indeed,  of  that  spe- 
cies of  writing.  In  his  little  tract,  <<  Delia  certezza  Dei  prin- 
icipii  della  Musica,''  he  has  treated  the  subject  of  musical 

1  Nichols's  Bl>wyer.-^Bo8weirs  Life  of  Johnson.— Dibdin's  Bibliorosnia.— 
I^reface  to  rol.  VI i.  of  Murphy's  Work«.-..Wool's  life  of  Warton^  p.  398,  &c 
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imitation  and  expreasion,  according  to  Martini,  like  a  pbt- 
losopheri  and  agreeable  to  matheiDatical  principles.  This 
work  was  so  addiired  iti  Germajny,  that  it  was  translated 
into  the  language  of  that  country,  and  reprinted  ^ight 
times.  He  composed  several  operas  likewise  between  thd 
years  1695  and  1699,  for  the  court  of  Hanover,  wbere  he 
resided  many  years  as  maestro  di  capella,  and  these  were 
afterwards  translated  into  German,  and  performed  to  his 
music  at  Hamburgh.  About  1724,  after  he  had  qnitted 
the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he  is  said  to  have  resigned  hia 
office  in  favour  of  Handel,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
academy  of  ancient  music  at  London.  In  1729,  he  went 
into  Italy  to  see  his  native  country  and  relations,  but  re** 
turned  next  year  to  Hanaver ;  and  soon  after  having  oc- 
casion to  go  to  Francfort,  he  was  seized  with  an  indispd* 
sition,  of  which  he  died  there  in  a  few  days,  aged  near 
eighty.  There  are,  perhaps^  no  compositions  more  cor«» 
rect,  or  fugues  in  which  the  subjects  are  more  pleasing,  op 
answers  and  imitations  more  artful,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  duets  of  Steffani,.  which,  in  a  collection  made  for  queen- 
Caroline,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty,  amount 
to  near  one  hundred.  ^ 

STELLA  (James),  an.eminent  painter,  the  son  of  Francis 
Stella,  a  Fleming,  was  born  in  1596  at  Lyons,  where  bis 
father  had  settled  on  his  return  from  Italy.  Although  he 
was  but  nine  years  old  at  his  father^s  death,  the  latter  bad: 
successfully  initiated  him  in  the  principles  of  the  art,  which 
he  afterwards  improved  in  Italy.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
being  at  Florence,  the  great  duke  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  assigned  him  lodgings, 
apd  a  pension  equal  to  that  of  Callot,  who  was  there  at  the 
same  time ;  and  here,  during  a  residence  of  seven  years,  he 
exhibited  many  proofs  of  his  skill  in  painting,  designing, 
and  engraving.  Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
eleven  years,  chiefly  in  .fttt;idying  the  antique  sculptures, 
apd  lUphael's  paintings.  Having  acquired  a  gooil  taste, 
as  weU  as  a  great  reputation,  in  Rome,  hq  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country ;  intending^  however,  to  pass  thence 
into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  had  invited  him 
more  than  once.  He  took  Milan  in  his  way  to  France ;  and 
cardinal  Albornos  offered  him  the  direction  of  the  academy 
ef  painting  in  that  city,  which  he  refused.     When  he  ar« 

>  • 
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med  in  Paris,  and  wat  preparing  for  Spain,  cardinal  Richer^' 
lieu  detained  bim,  and  presented  him  to.  the  kin^r,  who 
assigned  him  a  good  pension  and  lodgings  in  the  Louvre. 
He  gave  such  satisfaction  here,  that  be  was  honoured  with 
the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  painted  several  large  pictures 
for  the  king,  by  whose  command  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  sent  to  Madrid.  Being  very  laborious,  be  spent  the 
winter-evenings  in  designing  the  histories  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  country  sporu,.and  children's  plays,  which  were 
engraved,  and  make  a  large  volume.  He  also  drew  the  de- 
signs of  the  frontispieces  to  several  books  of  the  Louvre 
impression;  and  various  antique  ornaments,  together  with 
a  frieze  of  Julio  Romano,  which  he  brought  out  of  Italy. 
He  died  of  a  consumption  in  1647.  This  painter  had  a 
fine  genius,  and  all  his  productions  were  wonderfully  easy. 
His  talent  was  rather  gay  than  terrible  :  his  invention,  bow- 
ever,  noble,  and  his  design  in  a  good  style.  His  models 
were  evidently  Raphael  and  Poussin.  He  was  upon  the 
whole  an  excellent  painter,  although,  somewhat  of  a  man- 
nerist. Sir  Robert  Strange  has  a  fine  engraving  from  a 
«  Holy  Family*'  by  this  artist.  * 

STENO,  or  STENONIUS  (Nicholas),  a  Danish  ana- 
tomist,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  Jan.  10,  1638.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  Lutheran,  and  goldsmith  to  Christian  IV.  He 
himself  studied  under  Bartbolin,  who  considered  him  as 
one  of  the  best  of  his  pupils.  To  complete  his  knowledge 
he  travelled  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
in  the  latter  place  obtained  a  pension  from  Ferdinand  II. 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  In  1669  he  abjured  the  protest- 
ant  persuasion,  having  been  ifearly  converted  before  by 
Bossuet  at  Paris.  Christian  V.  who  wished  to  fix  him  at 
Copenhagen,  made  him  professor  of  anatomy,  and  gave  him 
permission  to  exercise  the  religion  he  had  adopted.  But 
his  change  produced  disagreeable  effects  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  he  returned  to  Italy :  where,  after  a  time,  be  be- 
came an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  named  by  the  pope  his  apos- 
tolical vicar  for  the  North,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Titi- 
opolis  in  Greece.  He  became  now  a  missionary  in  Ger- 
many, and  died  at  Swerin  in  1686.  He  made  several  dis- 
coveries in  anatomy,  and  his  works  that  are  extant  are 
chiefly  on  medical  subjects,  as  1.  **  EJementorum  Myolo- 
gifie  Specimen/^  Leyden^  1667, 12mo.     2.  "A  Treatise  on 

I  Argenrttle,  vol.  IV.— Pilfciogtoo.— Strutt. 
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the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain/^  in  Latin,  Paris,  1669;  and 
Leyden,  1671.  He  also  wrote  a  part  of  the  Anatomical 
Exposition  of  Winslow,  to  whom  he  Vas  great  uncle.^ 

STENWYCK,  or  STEENWYCK  (Henry),  called  The 
Old,  was  born  at  Steenwyck,  in  1550,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  John  de  VrieSj  who  excelled  in  painting  architecture 
and  perspective.  In  imitation  of  the  style  of  his  master^ 
Stenwyck  chose  the  same  subjects ;  but  surpassed  him  and 
all  his  contemporaries,  in  the  truth,  neatness,  transparence, 
and  delicacy,  of  his  pictures.  His  subjects  were  the  insides 
of  superb  churcbes  and  convents,  bf  Gothic  architecture, 
and  generally  views  of  them  by  niglit,  when  they  wereillu- 
tninated  by  flambeaux,  tapefs,  or  a  number  of  candles  fixed 
in  magnificent  lustres,  or  sconces.  He  was  a  thorough 
master  of  the  true  principles  of  the  chiaroscuro,  and  dis- 
tributed his  lights  and  shadows  with  such  judgment,  as  to 
•produce  the  most  astonishing  effects;  but  as  he  was  not 
Expert  at  designing  figures,  those  that  appear  in  any  of  his 
compositions  were  inserted  by  Brueghel,  Van  Tulden,  and 
other  eminent  artists.  The  genuine  pictures  of  this  mas- 
ter, who  died  in  1603,  aged  fifty  three,  are  extremely 
scarce,  and  very  highly  prized  in  ev-  ry  part  of  Europe.' 

STENWYCK,  or  STEENWYCK  (Henry),  the  Youno, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1589,  and,  by  stu- 
dying the  works  of  his  father  from  his  infancy,  and  also  re- 
ceiving excellent  directions  from  him,  he  adopted  the  same 
manner  and  style;  and,  by  some  very  competent  judges^ 
Was  thought  to  have  often  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  his 
father.  Vandyck,  who  admired  his  works,  introduced  him 
to  the  court  of  king  Charles  I.  where  he  met  with  such  a 
degree  of  encouragement  as  was  due  to  bis  extraordinary- 
talents,  and  found  employment  in  England  for  several 
years.  His  usual  subjects  were  the  insideh  of  churches  and 
grand  edifices;  but  at  last  he  quitted  the  dark  manner, 
which  he  had  originally  acquired  by  imitating  the  manner 
of  his  father.  He  sometimes  painted  the  l^ack  grounds  of 
Vjandyck's  portraits,  as  often  as  they  required  ornamental 
architecture ;  and  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  younger  Stenwyck 
which  was  painted  by  Vandyck,  and  perpetuated  by  his 
hand  among  the  distinguished  artists  of  his  time.  He  died 
at  London,  but  when  is  not  known ;  and  his  widow,  who 

I 
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Eractited  perspective  painting  during  the  life  of  her  hus- 
and,  retired  after  his  death  to  Amsterdam,  where  she  foU 
lowed  that  profession,  and  painted  in  the  style  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  father  with  great  credit ;  and  as  her  works 
were  generally  esteemed,  she  was  enabled  to  live  in  afflu- 
ence and  honour. ' 

STEPHANUS  of  Byzantium,  an  able  grammarian, 
lived  at  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  He  composed  a  geogra- 
phical dictionary,  which  comprized,  not  only  the  names 
of  places,  and  mos^  of  their  inhabitants,  the  origin  of  ci- 
ties, population,  colonies,  &c#  but  also  historical,  mytho- 
logical, and  grammatical  illustrations.  There  remains 
only  of  this  work  a  very  inc(ifierent  extract  or  abridgment, 
made  by  Hermolaus,  a  grammarian,  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  the  emperor  Justinian.  A  fragment,  indeed,  has  been 
recovered,  which  contains  the  article  Dodona  and  some 
others,  enough  to  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  the  entire 
work. 

Hermolaus^s  Abridgment  was  first  printed  at  the  Aldine 
press  in  1502,  folio;  and  other  editions  followed  of  the 
Greek  only.  Pinedo,  a  jPortugues^  Jew,  Was  the  first  whp 
published  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition,  Amst.  1678,  folio; 
but  some  copies  have  a  new  title-page  with  the  date  1725. 
In  the  mean  time,  Berkelii^  had  begun  his  labours  on  this 
author,  and  had  published  at  Leyden  in  1674,  8vo,  the 
fragment  above  mentioned,  which  Ternulius  had  printed 
in  1669,  4tQ;  and  to^his  Berkelius  added  a  Latin  transla- 
tion and  comnientary,  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  and  the 
monument  of  AduKs.  tn  .168 1  James  Gronovius  published 
a  new  edition  of  this  fragment,  with  a  triple  Latin  version 
ai)d  notes,  reprinted,  and  somewhat  more  correctly,  by 
Montfaucpn  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Cosliniana.^'  Ryckius  also 
published  the  posthumous  remarks  of  Lucas  Holstenius  on 
.Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  at  Leyden,  1684,  folio.  At  length 
Berkelius  closed  his  labours  by  sending  to  the  press  at  Ley- 
den his  Greek  and  Latin  edition  in  1688,  folio.  In  thiis  he 
gave  a  new  translation,  an  amended  text,  and  a  very 
learned  commentary ;  but  dying  before  the  work  was  printed, 
Gronovius  undertook  tbetask,  and  made  some  valuable  ad- 
ditions.    It  was  reprinted  in  1694.* 

-    VArgenville,  vol.  Ill,— PHkington. — Walpole's  Aoecdotcs. 
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8TEPHANUS  (Henry),  or  familiarly  in  this  country 
Stephens,  and  in  France  Estienne,  the  first  of  an  illus^ 
trious  family  of  printers,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1470 ;  and 
began  the  business  of  printing  about  1503,  in  which  year 
appeared  the  abridgment  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Boetbius, 
which  is  the  first  work  known  to  have  issued  from  his  press. 
His  printing-house  was  in  the  rue  de  Tecole  de  Droit,  and 
his  mark  the  old  arms  of  the  university,  with  the  device, 
plusvlei  quam  vini.  His  great  object  was  correctness,  and 
besides  reading  the  proofs  himself  with  the  greatest  care, 
he  submitted  them  to  the  learned  men  who  visited  him^ 
If^  notwithstanding  these  pains,  any  mistakes  occurred,  he 
informed  the  reader,  by  an  ^^  errata,''  an  attention  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  paid.  He  died  at  Pa^ 
ris,'  according  to  his  biographers,  July  24,  1520  ;  but  this 
has  been  doubted,  as  not  agreeing  with  the  date  of  the  last 
work  he  printed.  He  left  three  sons,  all  printers,  Francis, 
Robert,  and  Charles^  His  widow  married  Simon  de  Colines, 
or  ColinsEus,  his  partner.  Among  the  works  he  executed^ 
which  are  in  greatest  request,  are  tlie  ^^  Psalterium  quin- 
tuplex,''  1509  and  1513  ;  the  ^  Itinerarium''  of  Antoninus^ 
15 12,  and  Mara  "  De  Tribus  fugiendis,"  &c.* 

STEiPHANUS  (Francis),  the  eldest  son  of  the  prece^ 
ding,  was  employed  in  printing  with  his  step-father  de  Co- 
lines.  The  ^<  Vinetum''  of  Charles  Stephens,  1537,  is  the 
first  work  to  which  we  see  his  name  $  and  the  last  is  the 
^^  Andria*'  of  Terence,  in  1547.  He  sometimes  used  Jiis 
father's  mark,  but  occasionally  one  of  his  own,  a  golden 
vase  placed  on  a  book,  and  surmounted  by  a  vine-branch 
with  fruit.  He  never  was  married,  and  Maittaire  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  names,  who  was  a 
printer  in  1570.  That  Francis  was  the  son  of  Robert,  and 
;)ephew  to  the  subject  of  this  short  article.^ 

STEP  HAN  US  (Robert),  the  most  celebrated  printer 
of  this  family,  was  the  second  son  of  Henry,  and  born  at 
Paris  in  1 503.  He  had  sT  liberal  education,  and  made  very 
great  progress  in  learning,  particularly  in  the  classical 
languages,  and  in  the  Hebrew.  After  his  fe^ther^s  death 
he  worked  for  some  years  in  partnership  with  De  Colines, 
who  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  the  business.  It  was 
during  these  years  (in  1522)  that  he  published  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  more  correct,  and  in  a  more  con- 
venient %He,  than  any  which  bad  preceded  it.   .  It  had  a 

1  Vita  Stephanerum  &  Maittaire.— Biog.  UniTcritUe.  *  Ibid. 
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very  qaick  sale,  which  alarmed  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
who  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  circulation  oT  a  work 
from  which  the  reformers  drew  their  most  powerful  argu- 
ments; but  still  they  could  not  find  even  a  plausible 
pretext  for  requiring  that  it  should  be  suppressed,  and 
therefore  concealed  their  indignation  until  a  more  favour* 
able  opportunity  *. 

Robert  Stephens  married  Petronilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  printer  Jodocus  Badius,  a  lady  of  learned  ac« 
complishments.  She  herself  taught  Latin  to  her  children 
and  servants,  and  with  such  success  that  there  was  not  a 
person  in  Robert's  house  who  did  not  understand  and  speak 
that  language.  In  1526,  Robert  dissolved  partnership 
with  de  Colines,  and  set  up  a  printing- establishment  of 
bis  own  in  the  same  part  of  the  city  where  his  father  bad 
lived.  The  first  work  which  issued  from  his  press  was  Ci« 
cero  '*  De  Partitionibus  Oratoriis,''  in  1527;  and  from 
that  year  to  his  death,  there  seldom  passed  a  year  in  which 
he  did  not  produce  some  new  editions  of  the  classics,  su- 
perior to  all  that  had  preceded,  and  for  the  most  part  en- 
riched with  notes  and  valuable  prefaces.  So  attentive  was 
he  to  the  business  of  correction,  that  he  used  to  fix  up  his 
proof  sheets  in  some  conspicuous  place,  with  offers  of  re- 
ward to  those  who  could  detect  a  blunder.  For  some  time 
be  used  the  same  types  with  his  father  and  his  late  partner, 
but  in  1532  he  had  a  new  and  elegant  fount  cast,  which 
he  first  used  for  his  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  dated  that 
year.  He,  indeed,  neglected  nothing  that  could  make 
this  a  cbef-d'csuvre  of  the  art ;  and  not  only  collated  the 
text  most  carefully  with  two  manuscripts,  one  at  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres,.  and  the  other  at  St.  Denis,  but  consulted 
the  ablest  divines,  sought  their  advice,  and  obtained  their 
approbation.  But  this  edition  gave  his  old  enemies,  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  an  opportunity  to  renew  their 
bigoted  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
if  the  king,  Francis  I.  who  had  a  great  value  for  Robert, 
had  not  protected  him  against  their  violence,  he  would 
probably  at  this  time  have  been  obliged  to  quit  his  native 
country.  Still  the  love  of  peace,  and  of  a  quiet  life,  to 
execute  his  undertakings,  induced  him  to  submit  so  far  to 
these  gentlemen,  that  he  promised  to  print  no  work  in 
future  without  the  consent  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  soon  after 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  ^'  Thesaurus  Linguae  La- 

*  Maittaire  does  not  mention  any  edition  of  the  New  Testament  by  R*  Ste- 
phens, before  that  of  1541 . 
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tioae/'  on  which  he  had  been  employed  many  years,  aided 
by  various  learned  men ;  but  although  he  had  great  success, 
he  nevef  ceased  to  improve  each  edition  until  he  made  it 
the  first  and  most  correct  work  of  the  kind.  In  1539  he 
was  appointed  king^s  printer  of  Latin  and  Hebrew ;  and 
it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Francis  I.  caused  those  beauti- 
ful types  to  be  cast  by  Garamond,  which  are  still  in  the 
royal  printing-office  of  Paris. 

These  favours,  however  honourable  to  the  king's  taste 
and  discernment,  were  ultimately  of  disadvantage  to  Ro- 
bert, by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Sorbonnists,  who  could 
not  endure  that  his  majesty  should  bestow  his  confidence 
on  a  man  whom  they  suspected  of  being  unsound  in  the 
faith,  and  therefore  sought  occasion  to  convict  him  of 
heresy.  Grounds  for  this  they  thought  were  to  be  found 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  which  Robert  published  in 
1545,  and  which  had  a  double  Lktin  version,  and  the  notes 
of  Yatablus.  Leo  Juda,  well  known  to  be  a  Zuinglian, 
was  the  translator  of  one  of  these  versions ;  and  they  far- 
ther alleged  that  Robert  had  corrupted  the  notes  of  Yata- 
blus. This  was,  in  those  days,  a  serious  accusation,  and 
the  king  had  again  to  interpose  between  him  and  his  ene- 
mies. His  majesty  died  about  this  time,  and  Robert,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude,  pqnted  with  particular  care,  Ducha- 
tel's  funeral  oration  on  .Francis  I.  in  which  that  orator  hap^ 
pened  to  say  that  the  king  was  *'  translated  from  the  pre- 
sent life  to  eternal  glory."  This  expression,  although 
common  in  every  eulogium  of  the  kind,  was  now  made  the 
subject  of  an  accusation  by  the  Sorbonnists,  who  asserted 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  respect- 
ing purgatory.  Robert,  therefore,  soon  perceived  that  he 
could  no  longer  depend  on  the  protection  he  had  hitherto 
received,*  and  after  some  years  struggling  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  enemies,  determined  to  remove  to  Ge- 
neva with  his  family.  He  accordingly  took  his  leave  of 
Paris,  and  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  1552. 
There  he  printed  the  same  year,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law  Conrad  Radius,  the  New  Testament  in 
French.  He  afterwards  set  up  a  printing-house  of  his  own^ 
from  which  some  valuable  works  issued.  He  was  chosen  a 
burgher  of  Geneva  in  1556,  and  died  there  Sept.  7,  1559. 
Robert  is  said-  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  firm  and  decided 
character;  but  it* has  been  objected  b^y  his  popish  biogra- 
pt^ers,  that  be  did  not  allow  that  liberty  to  others  which  he 
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had  taken  himself^  and  that  he  disinherited  one  of  hit 
children  for  not  embracing  the  reformed  religion.     Beza« 
Dorat)  and  St.  Marthe,  hare  given  him  the  highest  charac* 
ter.     Tbuanus  places  him  above  Aldus  Manutius,  and  Fro- 
ben>  and  asserts  that  the  Christian  world  was  more  indebted 
to  him  thlan  to  all  the  great  conquerors  it  bad  produced, 
and  that  be  contributed  more  to  immortalize  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  than  all  the  renowned  actions  of  that  prince. 
His  mark  was  an  olive  with  branches,  and  the  device,  Noli 
altum  sapercj  to  which  sometimes  were  added  the  words  sed 
time.      The   works  he  executed  as   King's  printer,    are 
marked  with  a  lance,  round  which  a  serpent  is  entwined, 
and  a  branch  of  olive,  and  underneath  a  verse  of  Homer, 
**  BflKTiMi  T«y«3»  KfeOifoi  rcuxjM*^—^*  to  the  good  king  and  the 
valiant  soldier.*'     All  the   printers  who  afterwards   were 
permitted  to  use  the  royal  Greek  types  adopted  the  same 
emblems.     The  works  which   he  printed  at  Geneva  are 
marked  only  with  the  olive,  and  these  words,  Oliva  Roherti 
Stephant,     It  was  not  Robert,  however,  as  has  been  com- 
monly said,  who  first  divided  the  Bible  into  verses,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  done  inttr  equitandunij  while  riding  from 
Paris  to  Lyons.     That  mode  of  division  had  been  used  in 
the  Latin  Bible  of  Pagninus  in  1527^  4to,  in  the  ''  Psalte- 
rium  quintuplex,''  1509,  and  in   other  works.     Another 
report  concerning  him  is  untrue,  namely,  that  when  he 
left  Paris,  he  carried  with  him  the  Greek  types  belonging 
to  the  ro}^al  printing-house.     The  fact  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  matrices  employed  in  casting  those  types  were 
already  at  Geneva,  and  were  the  property  of  the  family  of 
Robert,  and  probably  given  to  him  by  Francis  L;  for  when 
the  French  clergy  in  1619  were  about  to  reprint  the  Greek 
fathers,  they  requested  that  the  king  would  demand  of  the 
state  of  Geneva  the  matrices  used  in  casting  the  Greek 
types  for  Francis  I.     The  answer  was,  that  they  might  be 
'  bought  for  the  sum  of  3000  livres,  to  be  paid  either  to  the 
state  of  Geneva,  or  to  the  heirs  of  Robert  Stephens. 

Among  the  finest  editions  from  the  press  of  Robert  are, 
1.  His  Hebrew  Bibles,  4  vols.  4to,  and  8  vols.  i6mo.  2. 
The  Latin  Bible,  1538 — 40,  fol.  of  which  the  large  paper 
copies  are  principally  valued.  3.  The  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, 1530,  /ol.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  ever 
printed ;  to  which  niay  be  added  the  small  editions  of  1546 
and  1549,  usually  called  the  O  mir^cam,  the  first  two 
words  of  the  preface^    That  of  1549  is  th^  most  correct. 
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4.  "  HistorioB  ecclcsiasticae  scrip  tores,  Eosebii  preparatio' 
et  demonstratio  evangelica/'  6r.  1544,  2  vols,  fol:  this  is^ 
the  first  work  published  with  Garamond's  new  Greek  types. 

5.  The  works  of  Cicero,  Terence,  Plautus,  &c.  &c. 
Besides  the  prefaces  and  notes  with  which  Robert  iotro^ 

duced  or  illustrated  various  works,  he  is  deemed  the  author 
of  the  following:  1.  "Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,*'  before 
mentioned,  which  bas  beein  often  reprinted.  One  of  the 
best  of  tbe^ modern  editions  is  that  of  London,  1734 — 5,  4 
vols.  fol.  and  the  last  is  Gessner's,  Leipsic,  1749,  4  vols, 
fol.  2.  "  Dictionarium  Latino-'Gallicum,'*  Paris,  1543,  2 
vols.  fol.  He  published  an  abridgment  of  this  for  young 
people.  3.  "  Ad  censuras  Theologorum  Parisiensidm  qui- 
bus  Biblia  a  Roberto  Stephano  excusa  calumniose  notarunt, 
responsio,"  Geneva,  1552,  8vo.  The  same  year  a  French 
edition  of  this  was  published  ;  it  form$  a  very  able  answer 
to  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  the  Sorbonnists.  4.  "  Gal- 
licse  grammatices  libellus,"  ibid.  1558,  8vo,  and  a  "  Gram* 
maire  Franjaise,*'  1558,  8vo.  He  intended  to  have  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  had  engaged  the 
assistance  of  the  celebrated  divine  Marlorat ;  he  also  had 
projected  a  Greek  Thesaurus,  bat  the  honour  of  that  work' 
was  reserved  for  his  son  Henry,  to  whom  he  gave  what 
materials  he  had  collected.  Robert  had  several  sons,  of 
whom  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis,  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, and  a  daughter,  Catherine,  who  was  married  to  Jac- 
quelin,  a  royal  notary  of  Paris. ' 

STEPHANUS  (Charles),  brother  to  the  preceding, 
Imd  third  son  of  Henry,  the  founder  of  the  family,  re- 
ceived also  a  liberal  education,'  and  afterwards  studied  me- 
dicine, and  was  received  as  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
Lazarus  Baif  engaged  him  to  be  tutor  to  his  son,  and  like- 
wise to  accompany  him  in  his  embassies  to  Germany  and - 
Italy,  that  he  might  continue  to  instruct  his  pupil.  Dur- 
.  ing  his  being  at  Venice,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Paul 
Manutius,  who  speaks  of  him  in  some  of  his  letters,  in 
very  honourable  terms.  It  was  not  until  1551  that  he  be- 
gan the  business  of  printing,  and  his  first  work  was  an  edi- 
dition  of  *^  Appian^'  from  manuscripts  in  the  roysd  library, 
and  ^executed  with  Garamond's  types.  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  king's  printer.  John 
Maumont,  in  a  letter  to  Scaliger,  represents  Charles  Ste- 

*  Maittaire.-rBiog.  Unir.— Chaufepi*, 
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pheni  as  an  avaricious  man,  jealous  of  his  brethren  ^n4 
even  of  hi»  nephews, .  whom  he  endeavoured  to  injure  oq 
every  occasion.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  busi* 
ness,  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  Cbatelet  in  1561^ 
and  died  there  in  J  564.  Maittaire  says  that  the  fine  edi- 
tions of  Charles  Stephens  have  never  been  surpassed,  that 
in  point  of  erudition  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  most  learned 
pnnters,  and  that  in  his  short  space  few  of  them  printed 
more  books.  Among  the  m4st  valuable  are,  1.  "  De  re 
vestiaria,  de  vasculis  ex  Bayfio  excerpt."  Paris,  ,\B'S5f  8vo. 
2.  *^  Abreg6  de  I'Histoire  des  vicomtes  et  dues  de  Milan,** 
1552,  4to,  with  portraits.  S.  ^'  Paradoxes  ou  propos  con- 
tre  la  commune  opinion,  debattus  en  forme  de  declama- 
tions forensesy  pour  exciter  les  jeunes  esprita  en  causes 
difficiles,"  Paris,  1554,  8vo,  a  very  rai^e  work  and  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ^'  Paradossi"  of  Ortensio  Laodo.  4.  **  Dic- 
tionarium  Latino* Grecum,**  ibid.  1554,  4to,  compiled,  ^ 
the  author  allows,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  notes  of  G. 
Buddseus.  5.  '^  Dictionarium  Latino-Gallicum,"  ibid.  1570^ 
fbl.  the  best  and  most  complete  edition,  but  not  a  work  in 
much  demand.  6.  **  Prsdiom  rusticum,  &c.*'  ibid.  1554, 
Bvo.  Of  this  he  published  a  French  transhition  under  the 
title  of  "  Agriculture  et  Maison  rustique,  de  M.  Charley 
Estienne,"  and  it  has  been  since  translated  into  ItaliaPi 
German,  English,  &c.  7.  ^*  Thesaurus  Ciceronis,'*  ibicL 
1556,  fol.  This  work,  whatever  its  merit,  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate speculation,  as  the  expences  attending  it  obliged 
hini  to  borrow  large  sums,  for  which  he  was  at  last  arrested, 
8.  .'^Dictionarium  Historico-geographico-poeticum,**  Ge«f 
neva,  1566,  4to.  This  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death. 
It  was  much  improved  by  subsequent  editors  to  a  large 
folio,  whence  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Lioyd, 
^and  twice  published  at  Oxford  in  1670,  and  at  London  in 
1686. 

Charles  Stephens  was  the  author  also  of  some  profes- 
sional treatises,  and  bad  the  credit  of  making  some  disco- 
veries in  anatomy.  He  had  a  learned  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  John  Liebaut,  who  published  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  the  <'  Prsedium  Rusticum."  She  spoke  and  wrote 
veil  in  several  languages,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  poe^ 
tical  talents,  but  none  of  her  productions  have  been  pub<« 
lished. » 

*  MaitUire.— Nlceron,  vol.  XXXVI.— Biog.  tJoiT.— Etoy  Diet,  Hiit  d*  Mede« 
cine. 
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.  STEPHANUS  (Henjiy),  the  second  o^  the  name,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Kobert^  was  born  at  Paris  in  1528,  and 
from  his  infancy  gave  every  promise  of  perpetuating  the  ho- 
nours of  the  family.  His  father,  not  having  it  in  his  power 
to  superintend  bis  educ,ation  as  he  wished,  entrusted  tba^ 
care  to  an  able  tutor,  who  was  to  instruct  him  in  the  ele* 
ments  of  grammar.  At  this  time  his  tutor,  in  his  ordinary 
course,  was  teaching  his  other  pupils  the  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides, and  Henry  was  so  captivated  with  the  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  resolved  imiQe- 
diately  to  learn  it.  His  tutor,  however,  objected  to  this, 
as  he  thought  that  the  Latin  should  always  j)recede  the 
Greek,  in  a  course  of  education ;  but  Henry^s  father  being 
of  a  different  opinion,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  inclina- 
tion, and  his  progress  corresponded  to  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  entered  on  this  language.  A  few  days  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  Greek  grammar,  and  Euripides  being  theii 
put  into  his  hand>i,  he  read  it  with  avidity,  and  could  repeat 
Biost  of  the  plays,  even  before  he  had  become  a  thorough 
master  of  the  language.  He  afterwards  perfected  himself 
in  Greek  under  Turnebus  and  other  eminent  scholars,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Latin,  as  may  appear  by  the  notes  he  published 
on  Horace,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
also  studied  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  even  judicial  astro- 
logy, then  very  fashionable,  but  he  is  said  to  have  very 
fioon  discovered  its  absurdity. 

In  1547  he  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
libraries  and  collating  the  MS  copies  of  ancient  authors, 
whose  works  he  intended  to  publish.  He  probably  passed 
several  years  in  this  pursuit,  as  he  himself  informs  us  that 
be  remained  three  years  at  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Venice.  Among  the  treasures  he  thus  amassed,  w^re  the 
^^  Hypotyposes"  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  some  parts  of  Ap* 
pianos  history,  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  &c.  Before  bis  re- 
turn home  he  visited  England  and  the. Netherlands.  He 
learnt  Spanish  in  Flanders,  as  he  had  before  learnt  Italian 
at  Florence,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  1551,  which  be  found 
his  father  ready  to  quit  for  Geneva,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  the  doctors  of  the  ^orbonne.  It  appears 
that  Henry  accompanied  his  father  in  his  exile,  but  was 
on  bis  return  to  Paris  in  1554.  He  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Sorbonne  that  be  might  be  allowed  to  esublisb  a  print- 
ing-office^ and  added  to  his  request  the  privilege  which 
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Francis  !•  had  granted  to  his  father,  and  soon  after  pub« 
lished  bis  edition  of  Anacreon;  at  least  this  bears  his  hame, 
but  some  suppose  it  was  printed  in  the  house  of  Charles 
Stephens,  and  that  Henry  had  not  an  establishment  of  his 
pwn  before  1557.  Towards  the  end  of  1554  he' was  at 
Rome,  and  went  thence  to  Naples  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
those  passports  which  the  French  ambassador,  Odet  de 
Selves,  demanded  of  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  escaped  an 
ignominious  death  by  his  facility  in  speaking  Italian.  He 
then  went  to  Venice,  to  collate  some  valuable  MSS.  of 
Xenophon  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  It  was  therefore  about 
the  beginning  of  1557  that  he  published  some  of  those 
works  which  he  had  obtained  with  so  much  pains  and  risk. 
The  great  expences  he  had  incurred,  would  at  this  lime 
have  ruined  him,  if  Ulrick  Fugger,  an  opulent  patron  of 
literature,  had  not  advanced  him  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  business.  Henry,  out  of  gratitude,  took  the 
title  of  printer  to  this  benefactor,  ^*  lUustris  viri  Huldrici 
Fuggeri  typographus,"  which  he  continued  as  long  as  the 
latter  lived. 

In  1559  his  father  died,  which  appears  to  have  thrown 
him  into  melancholy,  which  his  friends  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  dissipate,  and  among  other  schemes  recom- 
mended him  to  marry.  He  i^ccordingly  married  a  lady  of. 
the  family  of  Schrimger,  whom  he  often  praises  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition.  His  health  and  tranquillity 
being  now  restored,  he  applied  himself  to  business  with 
his  usual  activity.  His  father  had  appointed  him  his  exe- 
cutor, and  recommended  the  care  of  bis  brothers,  which 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  some  trouble  and  vex- 
ation. Another  sourde  of  trouble  arose  from  his  having 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  adherence  to  the  reformed 
religion.  This  made  him  in  continual  fear  of  being  obliged 
to  quit  his  business  at  Paris,  and  for  such  fear  he  bad  an 
additional  reason,  having  written  a  French  translation  of 
Herodotus,  to  which  he  added  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
satirical  remarks,  and  epigrams  against  priests  and  monks, 
and  he  wetl  knew  bis  danger,  if  he  should  be  known  as  tb^ 
author. 

In  our  account  of  Robert  Stephens,  we  mentioned  bis 
intention  of  publishing  a  Greek  Thesaurus  :  this  was  now 
accomplished  by  his  son,  after  twelve  years  incessant  la- 
bour,, and  is  alone  a  sufficient  monument  of  his  erudition. 
The  ieacoed  bestowed  the  highest  commendation,  but  the 
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great  price  which  he  was  obliged  to  fix  upon  it  to  iodemoify 
himself  is  said  to  have  retarded  the  sale,  and  he  was  still  a 
more  serious  sufferer  by  the  plagiarism  of  Scapula  (See 
Scapula),  which  indeed  completed  his  ruin.  He  was  not, 
however,  without  friends  or  resources.  He  went  after  this 
affair  into  Germany,  and  although  he  had  been  neglected 
by  bis  countrymen,  did  not  cease  by  his  writings  to  do 
honour  to  France  in  foreign  countries.  .  This  conduct  re- . 
commended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  III.  who  gave  him 
a  present  of  3000  livres  for  his  work  on  the  excellence  of 
the'French  language,  and  a  pension  of  300  livres  to  assist 
him  in  collating  manuscripts.  He  also  invited  him  to  re* 
side  at  his  court,  often  admitted  him  into  his  councils,  and 
gave  him  grants  for  considerable  sums;  but  these  sums 
were  either  ill-paid,  or  not  sufficient  to  extricate  our  au- 
thor from  his  difficulties,  aind  he  resolved  therefore  to  leave 
the  court.  He  now  commenced  a  kind  of  wandering  lifey 
residing  for  short  spaces  of  time  at  Orleans,  Paris,  Franc- 
fort,  Geneva,  and  Lyons«  and  exhausting  his  poor  finances* 
During  the  last  journey  he  made  to  Lyons,  he  was  seized 
with  sickness,  and  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died 
in  the  month  of  March,  1598,  after  having  been  for  some 
.  time  in  a  state  of  derangement. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  li- 
terature. The  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  life  pre- 
vented him  from  bestowing  the  same  attention  which  his. 
father  had  to  the  typographical  beauty  of  the  works  which 
issued  from  his  press;  but  he  published  a  great  many  which 
do  not  yield  to  Robert's  in  point  of  correctness.  To  all  his 
editions  he  prefixed  learned  prefaces,  illustrated  them 
by  short  and  judicious  notes,  and  they  have  generally 
formed  the  basis  of  all  future  reprints.  Some  modern  orir 
tics,  of  Germany  chiefly,  have  attacked  his  fidelity  as  an 
editor,  and  accused  him  of  having  introduced  readings  not 
jusiiBed  by  the  authority  of  manuscripts ;  but  he  has  been 
very  ably  defended  against  this  charge  by  Wyttembach,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Plutarch's  morals.  Henry  had 
gre^t  facility  in  writing  Latin  poetry,  which  he  often  com* 
posed  almost  extempore,  while  walking,  riding,  or  con- 
versing with  his  friends.  He  had  a  correspondence  virith 
all  the  learned  of  Europe;  but  had  some  little  alloy  in  hit 
character.  He  was  rather  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
too  frequently  indulged  his  epigrammatic  turn  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  those  who  could  not  accedp  to  his  opiniont. 
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Among  the  ancient  authors  which  be  publishedy  with 
notes,  we  may  mention  the  ^^  Poet.  GrsDci,  principes*  he* 
roici  carminis,''  1566,  fol.  a  magnificent  collection,  which 
is  every  day  rising  in  price ;  ^^  Piniiari  et  csterorum  octo 
OrsBCorum  carmina,"  1560,  1566,  1586,  24mo:  to  these 
we  may  add  Maximus  Tyrius,  Diodorns,  Xenopbon,  Thu- 
cydides,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  £schylus,  Diogenes  La- 
ertius,  Plutarch,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Callimachus,  Plato, 
Herodian,  and  Appian  ;  Horace,  Virgil,  the  younger  Pliny, 
Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  and  a  collection  of  the  Latin 
historians ;  but  his  taste  most  inclined  to  Greek  literature, 
and  from  that  language  he  has  furnished  us  with  Latin 
translations  of  Anacreon^  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus, 
Pindar,  Sextus  Empiricus;  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  &c.  &c.: 
und  all  bis  translations,  extensive  as  tbey  are,  are  allowed 
to  be  excellent. 

The  most  valued  of  his  own  works,  original  or  compiled, 
are,  I.  "Ciceronianum  Lexicon  Grseco-Latinum,"  Paris, 
1557,  8vo.  2.  **  In  Ciceronis  quamplurimos  locos  casti- 
gationes,"  ibid.  1557,  8vo  ;  this  is  usually  printed  with  the 
former.  3.  **  Admonitio  de  abusu  linguae  Grsecae  in  qui* 
busdam  vocibus  quas  Latiua  usurpat,"  1563,  8vo;  of  this 
there  was  a  new  edition  by  Koloff  and  Kromayer,  Berlin, 
1736,  8yo.  4.  *' Fragmenta  poetarum  veterum  Latinorum, 
quorum  opera  non  extant,'^  1564,  8vo.  5.  ^^  Dictionarium 
Qiedicum,*'  1564,  8Vo.  6. '^  Introduction  au  trait^  de  la 
conformitd  des  merveilles  anciennes  avec  les  modernes,  ou 
Traitg  preparatif  a  I'apologie  pour  Herodote,'*  1566,  8vo, 
of  great  rarity  and  value,  and  the  only  edition  in  which  the 
text  was  not  altered,  as  was  the  case  in  the  subsequent  ones, 
of  which  there  were  about  twelve  before  1607.  Duchet 
published  a  new  edition  at  the  Hague  in  1733,  3  vols.  8vo. 
We  have  mentioned  the  author's  fears  respecting  his  being  ^ 
known  to  have  written  it,  but  in  fact  he  never  was  dis- 
covered, nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  of  his  having 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne.  7.**  Traits  de  la  conformity  du 
laiigage  Francois  avec  le  Grec,"  8vo,  without  date.  The 
second  edition,  of  Paris,  1569,  was  cancelled  in  some 
places,  which  makes  the  other  the  more  valuable.  $.  '^  Ar- 
tis  typographies  querimonia  de  illiteratis  quibusdara  typo- 
graphis,"  1569,  4to.  This  little  poem,  for  such  it  is,  has 
been  added  to  those  published  by  Almetoveen  and  Maittaire, 
and  there  is  a  recent  edition  by  Lottin,  printed  at  Paris  in 
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1785,  itOy  with  a  French  translation,  and  the  genealogy 
of  the  Stephani,  from  l^Od.  94  ^<  Epistola  qua  ad  mukas 
multorum  amicorum  respondet  de  suae  typographiae  sitat7U| 
nominatimque  de  suo  Tbesauro  linguse  GrsBCoe/'  1569,  Svo, 
reprinted  also  by  Aioieloyeen  and  Maittaire.  10.  "  Comi-* 
coruDfi  Grsecorum  sententiae,"  1569,  12oao.  11.  "  Epi^ 
grammata  Graeca  selecta  ex  Anthologia  int^rpretata  ad  yer* 
bum  et  carmina,"  1570,  8vo.  12.  "Thesaurus  Graecae 
linguae,"  1572,  4  vols.  fol.  with  which  is  connected  the 
**Giossaria  duo,"  &c.  1 573,  fol.  Of  this  celebrated  work  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  much,as  it  is  so  well  known  to  the  learned 
in  Europe,  and  to  others  information  would  be  unneces^ 
sary.  Maittaire  was  of  opinion  that  Henry  published  a 
second  edition,  but  has  not  discovered  the  date.  Niceron 
thinks  he  only  printed  a  new  title  for  the  unsold  copies, 
with  an  epigram  on  Scapula.  But  Brunet,  after  examining 
a  great  many  copies,  both  with  the  first  and  second  titles, 
inclines  to  the  existence  of  a  second  edition.  Of  late  ik 
spirited  invitation  has  been  held  out  to  public  taste  and 
liberality  by  Messrs.  Valpy,  who  have  tmdertaken  a  new 
edition,  with  improvements ;  and  every  lover  of  literature, 
every  scholar  anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  'must 
wish  them  success.  i3.  *^  Virtutum  encomia,  sive  gnoma^ 
de  virtutibus,"  1575,  12mo.  14.  "  Francofordieuse  empo- 
rium, sive  Francofordienses  nundinae,"  1574,  8vo.  This 
collection  of  prose  and  verse  pieces,  which  he  calls  ^'  mer-* 
chandize,"  is  but  little  known.  1 5.  **  Discours  merveil- 
leux  (Je  la  vie  et  deportments  de  la  reine  .Catherine  de  Me-* 
decis,"  1575,  8vo.  This  satire^  translated  in  1575,  by  a 
protestant  writer,  into  Latin,  with  the  title  of  "  Legenda 
sancte  Catharinae  Mediceae,"  is  attributed  to  Henry  Ste-- 
phens,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  16.  "  De  Latiuitate 
falso  suspecta  expostulatio,  necnon  de  Plauti  Latinitate 
dissertatio,"  1576,  8vo.  This  is  a  hit  at  the  Ciceronians, 
or  those  who  undervalue  all  Latin  that  is  riot  borrowed  from 
Cicero.  17.  ^^  Pseudo-Cicero,  dialogus  in  quo  de  multis 
ad  Ciceronis  sermonem  pertinentibus,  de  delectu  edition* 
num  ejus,  et  cautione  in  eo  legendo,"  1577,  Bvo.  18. 
*^  Schediasmatum  variorum,  id  est,  observationum,  &c«]i- 
bri  tres,"  1578,  8vo.  These  three  books  of  critical  re- 
marks bear  the  names  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
and  three  others  were  added  in  1589,  but  this  second  part 
is  very  rare.  Gruter,  however,  has  inserted  it  in  the  sup- 
plement to  vol.  V.  of  his  "Thesaurus  criticus."     19. "  Ni* 
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solio-Didascalos,  sive  monitor  Ciceronianorum-NizonanO'* 
rum  dialogus/*  1578,  8vo;  (See  Nizouus).  20.  **  Deu;c 
dialogues  du  nouveau  Fraofois  Italianize  et  autrement  de* 
guise  enire  les  courtesans  de  ce  temps,"  Svo,  no  date,  but 
printed,  as  Brunet  thinks,  in  1579,  by  Patisson,  and  re- 
printed at  Antwerp  the  same  year  in  12mo.  21.  **  Projet 
de.livre  intitule  de  la  precellence  du  langage  Francois," 
1579,  8vo,  a  curious  and  very  rare  work,  for  which,  as 
we  have  noticed,  the  king  rewarded  him.  22.  ''  Paralipo- 
Biena  grammaticarum  Grecss  linguss  institutionum,"  1581, 
8vo.  23.  <<  Hypomneses  de  Gallica  lingua,"  1582,  8vo, 
and  inserted  also  in  bis  father's  French  grammar.  24.  *^  De 
criticis  veteribus  Grsecis  et  Latinis,  eorumque  variis  apud 
poetas  potissimum  reprebensionibus  dissertatio,"  1587,  4to. 
25.  ^*  Les  premiees,  ou  le  premier  livre  des  proverbes  epi- 

f^rammatises,  ou  des  epigrammes  proverbiales  rangees  en 
ieux  communs,**   1593,  8vo.     26.  <<  De  Lipsii   Latiniute 
palfBstra,"  Fraocfort,  1595,  8vo. 

Henry  Stephens  was  twice  married,  and  bad  three 
children  by  his  first  wife,  a  son,  Paul,  a  printer,  at  Geneva, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Florentia,  was  married 
to  Isaac  Casaubon.^ 

STEPHANOS  (Robert),  the  second  of  that  name,  and 
brother  to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1530.  Re* 
maining  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  re* 
fused  to  accompany  his  father  when  he  went  to  Geneva,  on 
which  account  his  father  disinherited  him  ;  but  by  his  talents 
^nd  labours  he  was  soon  enabled  to  provide  for  himself. 
From  1556  he  had  a  piinting-office  with  many  founts  of 
beautiful  types,  as  we  may  see  from  his  edition  of  Des- 
pauter*s  ^'Rudimenta,''  he  first  book  the  printed.  William 
Morel  was  his  partner  in  the  publication  of  some  works, 
and  among  the  rest  an  Aoacreon,  prepared  for  the  press 
by  bis  brother  Henry.  It  is  thought  that  he  obtained  the 
brevet  of  king's  printer  after  the  death  of  his  father,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  he  assumed  the  title  before  1561.  He 
died  in  Feb.  1571,  and  in  the  month  of  March  following, 
his  nephew,  Frederic  Morel,  was  made  king^s  printer.  He 
married  Denisa  Barb£,  and  had  three  sons,  Robert,  Fran- 
cis^ who  died  young,  and  Henry.  His  widow  married 
Mamert  Patisson. 

»  Mahtaire.--Mje»6n,  Tol.  XXXVl.-..Biof .  Unirerselle, 
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Francis  Stephens,  the  third  son  of  Robert,  and  younger 
brotber  to  the  two  preceding,  renounced  popery  with  his 
father,  and  accompanied  him  to  Geneva,  where  he;  carried 
on  the  printing-business  in  partnership  with  Francis  Perrin^ 
from  1561  to  1582.  He  was  married  and  had  children,  but 
we  find  no' mention  of  them.  The  foiiowipg  works  have 
been  attributed  to  him  :  1.  '*  Traite  des  Danses,  auquel  \i 
est  demontre  qu'elles  sont  accessoires  ^t  dependances  de 
paillardise,'*  1564,  dvo.  ^^2.  <' De  la  puissance  legitime 
du  prince  sur  le  peuple,  et  du  people  sur  le  prince,"  writ* 
ten  in  Latin  by  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus  (Hubert  Languet) 
and  translated  into  French,  Geneva,  1581, 8vo.  This  trans** 
lation  is  so  much  esteemed  as  to  bear  a  higher  value  than 
the  original.  3.  *^  Remonstrance  charitable  aux  dames  et 
demoiselles  de  France  sur  leurs  ornamens  dissolns,*'  Paris, 
1577,  l2mo!,  and  a  rare  book,  although  twice  reprinted  in 
1581  and  1585,  8vo.  * 

STEPHANUS  (Robert),  the  third  of  that  name,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding  Robert  the  second,  and  was  edu- 
cated by  the  celebrated  Desportes,  who  inspired  him  with 
a  taste  for  poetry.  He  began  printing  in  1572,  and  in 
1574  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  king's  printer.  He 
translated  from  Greek  into  French  the  first  two  books  of 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  printed  them  himself  in  1629,  8vo« 
In  the  title-page  he  calls  himself  poet  and  interpreter  to 
the  king  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  was  « 
man  of  spirit  and  wit,  and  was  much  celebrated  for  his 
choice  of  devices  and  mottoes  for  eminent  personages.  He 
died  in  1 62d,  but  left  no  family.  Besides  his  translation 
of  Aristotle  and  some  Greek  poets,  he  was  the  author  of, 
1.  ^^  Vers  Chretiens  au  comte  du  Bouchage,"  1587,  4to. 
^2.  ^^  Discours  en  vers  au  connetable  de  Montmorency,'* 
1 595, 4to.  3.  ^'  Epitre  de  Gregoire  de  Nysse  touchant  ceux 
qui  vont  a  Jerusalem,"  with  a  preface  on  the  superstitious 
$ibuse  of  pilgrimages,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
he  was  not  far  from  embracing  the  protestant  religion.' 

STEPHANUS  (Paul),  son  of  the  second  Henry,  wa$ 
born  in  1566,  and  educated  with  great  care.  After  be  had 
finished  his  studies,  his  father,  who  wished  him  to  succeed 
to  his  own  business,  sent  him  on  his  travels  that  he  might 
form  connections  with  men  of  learning.  He  accordingly 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  Holland,  Leyden^ 

»  Malttairc—Bioj.  Unir.  »  Biog.  Unir.— Maittahre. 
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where  he  lived  some  time  with  Ltpsias,  and  came  a1s6 
into  England,  where  he  is  said  to  have.formed  an  intimacy 
with  John  Castoiius,  a  young  man  well  versed  in  the  ancieht 
langaagesy  but  of  whom  we  find  no  other  mention.  In 
1599  he  established  a  printing-office  at  Geneva^  and  pfo-'^ 
duced  some  very  correct  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin' 
classics  with  notes,  but  not  such  beautiful  specimens  of 
typography  as  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  ~  He 
died  at  Geneva  in  1627,  leaving  two  sons,  Anthony  and 
Joseph ;  the  latter  was  king*s  printer  at  Rochelle,  and  died 
in  1629;  Of  Anthony  we  shall  take  some  notice  presently; 
Paul  published,  1.  '*  Epigrammata  Gre&cse  anthologiae,  La- 
tinis  versibus  reddita,'*  Geneva,  1575,  8vo.  2.  "Juveni- 
lia,** ibid.  1595,  8vo,  consisting  of  some  small  pieces  he 
wrote  in  his  youth.  Among  the  editions  of  the  classics 
which  came  from  his  press,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that 
used  to  be  more  valued  than  his  <*  Euripides,'*  1602,  4to'. 
It  occurs  very  rarely. 

We  shall  now  briefly  mention  the  remaining  branches  of 
this  jdstiy  celebrated  family.  Henry  Stephens,  the  third 
of  that  name,  und  son  to  Robert,  the  second,  was  treasu- 
rer of  the  royal  palaces.  Prosper  Marehand  thinks  he  was 
a  printer  in  1615,  but  no  work  is  known  to  have  issued 
from  his  press.  ^He  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Robert,  and 
a  daughter  married  to  Fougerole,  a  notary.  His  son 
Hbney,  sieur  des  Foss6s,  was  the  author  of  **  L'  Art  de 
faire  les  devices,  avec  un  Traits  des  rencontres  ou  mots 
plaisants,''  Paris,  1645,  8vo.  His  "  Art  of  making  devi* 
ces*'  was  translated  into  English  by  our  countryman  Tho- 
mas Blount  (See  vol.  V.  p.  430)  and  published  in  1646, 
4to.  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  interpreter  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  was  reckoned  a  good  poet.  We 
also  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  character  of  Louis  XIIL  and 
eioges  of  the  princes  and  generals  who  served  under  that 
monarch,  which  he  published  in  a  work  entitled  "  Les  Tri- 
omphes  de  Louis-le-Juste,"  Paris,  1649,  fol.  Robert, 
his  brother,  was  an  advocate  of  parliament,  and  completed 
the  translation  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  begun  by  his  uncle, 
Robert  the  third  of  the  name,  and  published  at  Paris  in 
1630,  8vo.  He  left  off  printing  about  1640,  and  was  bailti 
of  St.  Marcel. 

.  Anthony  Stephens,  the  son  of  Paul,  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva in  1594,  studied  at  Lyons,  and  came  to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.    He  abjured  the  protestant  reltgipoi  ant 
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Ifn  1614  obtained  the  title  of  printer  to  the  king  and  to  the 
clergy.  The  cai'dinal  Duperron  became  his  patron,  and 
gave  him  a  pension  of  500  livres,  which  he  enjoyed  as  long 
as  that  prelate  lived.  He  reprinted  for  the  booksellers  of 
Paris^  the  Greek  fathers,  and  published  other  important 
MTorks,  as  Morin's  Bible,  Ihivars  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Xeno- 
phon,  Plutarch,  &c.  He  had  by  his  wife  Jean  Leclerc 
several  children,  and  a  son  Henry,  who  would  have  suc^ 
ceeded  him,  but  he  died  in  1661.  Anthony  himself  be- 
came unfortunate,  and  when  infirm  and  blind^  wad  obliged 
to  solicit  a  place  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  where  he  died  in 
1674,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Anthotiy  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  branch  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  Stephanie  who  were  at  once  the  orna- 
ment and  the  reproach  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They 
were  all  men  of  great  learning,  all  extensive  benfefactors  to 
iiterature,  and  all  persecuted  br  unfort^inate.  ^ 

STEPHENS  (jEi^kMY),  a  teamed  English  divine,  the 
9on  of  Walter  Stephens,  rector  of  Bishops  Castle  in  Shrop- 
shire, u^s  born  therein  1592,  andwasentered.of  Brasenose 
college,  Oxford,  in  1609.  Having  completed  his  degrees 
in  arts  in  1615,  he  was  ordain^  deacon,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  All  Souls  college.  In  May  1616,  he  was  ad- 
inittcd  to  priest*s  orders,  and  in  1621  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Quintoti  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  1 626  to 
that  of  Wotton  adjoining,  both  by  Charles  I.  In  1641  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  Biggleswade  in  the  church  of  Lin- 
coln, by  the  interest  of  archbishop  Laud,  as  a  reward  for 
the  assistance  hegave  sir  Henry  Spelman  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  **  Councils ;"  but  in  1€44  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  preferments, .and  imprisoned  by  the  usurp- 
ing powers.  At  the  restoration  he  was  replaced  in  his  for- 
mer livings,  and  had  also  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury. '  He  died  Jan.  9,  1665,  at  Wotton,  and  was  buried  in 
the  clianoel  of  that  church. 

He  published,  1.  *'  Not®  in  D.  Cyprian,  de  unitate  £c- 
desisB,"  London,  1632,  8vo.  2.  *<Noia3  inD.  Cyprian,  de 
bono  patientiae,"  ibid.  1633,  8vo,  both,  as  Wood  says,  col- 
lated with  ancient  manuscripts  by  some  of  the  Oxford  di-  . 
vines.  3.  "  Apology  for  the  ancient  right  and  power  of  the 
Bishops  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliaments,'*  ibid.   1660.    4. 

^  Much  information  respecting  this  family  may  be  found  in  "  Jansonii  ab 
Alm^loveen  ditsertatio  epiitolica  de  vltis  Stephanonim/*  in  Maictairei  and  in 
Prosper  Marcfaaod.  *  •      » 
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'^  B.  Gregorii  magnii  episcopi  Romanii  de  cara  pastorali 
iil)er  vere  aureus,  accurate  emendatus  et  restitutua  e  vet. 
MSS.  cum  Romana  editione  cbllatis/^  ibid.  1629,  8vo.  He 
was  also  ibe  editgr  of  Spelman's  work  on  ^*  Titbes,*'  and  bis 
apolo(^y  tor  the  treatise  *' De  non  temerandis  ecclesiis;*'. 
and  had  prepared  some  small  pieces  on  the  controversies 
arising  from  t^e  usurpation,  the  publication  of  which  was 
Tendered  unnecessary  by  the  return  of  Charles  II.  ^ 

Sl'EPHENS  (RoBEHT,  esq.),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was 
tbe  tuui'th  son  of  Richard  Stephens,  esq.  of  the  elder  house 
of  that  name  at  Eastington  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Anne  the 
eldest  daughter  of  sir   Hugh  Cholmeley,  of  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire,  baronet.     His  first  education   was  at  Wotton 
school,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln-college,  Oxford, 
May  19,    681.     He  was  entered  very  young  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar.     As  be  was  master  of  a  suffi- 
cient fortune,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  temper  of  his 
mind,  which  was  naturally  modest,  detained  him  from  tbe 
public  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  led  him  to  the  po- 
liter stuiiies,  and  an  acquaintanpe  with  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modern  :  yet  he  was  thought  by  all  who  knew 
Jiim  10  have  made  a  great  proficience  in  the  law,  though 
history  and  antiquities  seem  to  have  been  his  favounte 
study.     When  he  was  about  twenty  years  old,  being  at  a 
relation's  house,  he  accidentally  met  with  some  original 
letters  of  tbe  lord  chancelloV  Bacon  ;  and  finding  that  they 
would  gre,atly  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  matters  re*- 
latii9g  to  king  James's  reign,  he  immediately  set  himself 
to  search  for  whatever  might  elucidate  the  obscure  pas- 
sages, and  published  a  complete  edition  of  them  in  1702, 
with  useful  notes,  and  an  excellent  historical  introduction. 
.He  intended  to  have  presented  his  work  to  king  William ; 
but  that  monarch  dying  before  it  was  published,  tbe  dedi- 
cation was  omitted.    In  the  preface,  be  requested  the  com- 
munication of  unpublished  pieces  of  bis  noble  author,  to 
make  iiis  collection  more  complete  ;  and  obtained  in  con- 
sequence as  many  letters  as  formed  the  second  collection, 
published  in  1734,  two  years  after  his  death.     Being  a  re- 
lation of  Robert  Harley  earl  of  Oxford  (whose  mother  Abi- 
gail^ was  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Stephens  of  Eastington), 
he  was  preferred  by  bim  to  be  chief  solicitor  of  the  eus- 

»  Atb.  Oaf.  vol.  ir. 
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tolas,  in  which  employment  he  continued  with  unblemished 
reputation  till  1726,  when  he  declined  that  troublesome 
office,  and  was  appointed  to,  succeed  Mr.  Madox  in  the 
place  of  historiographer  royal.  He  then  formed  a  design 
of  writing  a  history  of  king  James  the  first,  a  reign  which 
he  thought  to  be  more  misrepresented  than  almost  any 
other  since  the  conquest :  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
good  impression  which  he  seems  to  have  had  of  these 
times,  his  exactness  and  care  never  to  advance  any  thing 
but  from  unquestionable  authorities,  besides  his  great  can- 
dour and  integrity,  it  could  not  but  have  proved  a  judicious 
and  valuable  peirformancei  He  married  Mary  the  daugh* 
ter  of  sir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  a  lady  of  great  worth,  and  died 
at  Gravesend,  near  Thorubury,  in  Gloucestershire,  Nov. 
12,  1732;  and  was  buried  at  Eastington,  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  where  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory.  ^ 

STEPNEY  (George),  an  English  poet  and  statesman, 
was  descended  from  a  family  at  Pendigrast  in  Pembroke- 
shire^ but  born  at  London  in  1663.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  either  son  or  grandson  of  Charles  third 
son  of  sir  John  Stepney,  the  first  bayonet  of  that  family : 
Mr.  Cole  says  his  father  was  a  grocer.  He  received  his 
education  at  Westminster^school,  and  was  removed,  thence 
to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  in  1682;  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1685,  ?ind  that  of  M.A,  in  1689. 
Being  of  the  same  standing  with  Charles  Montague,  esq. 
afterwards  earl  of  Hahfax,  a  strict  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween them,  and  they  came  to  London  together,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  public  life  by  the  duke  of  Dor- 
set. To  this  fortunate  incident  was  owing  all  the  preferment 
Stepney  afterwards  enjoyed,  who  is  supposed  not  to  have 
had  parts  sufficient  to  have  risen  to  any  distinction,  with- 
out such  patronage.  When  Stepney  first  set  out  in  life, 
he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  tory  interest;  for 
one  of  the  first  poems  he  wrote  was  an  address  to  James  If* 
Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Soon  after,  when  Mon«* 
mouth^s  rebellion  broke  out,  the  Cambridge  men,  to  shevi^ 
their  zeal  for  the  king,  thought  proper  to  burn  the  picture 
of  that  prince,  who  had  formerly  been  chancellor  of  tha 
university,  and  on  this  occasion  Stepney  wrote  some  good 
versies  in.  hh  praise^ 

.  ^  Nicholses  Bowyer. 
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Upon  the  Revolution,  be  embraced  another  interest^ 
and  procured  himself  to  be  nominated  to  several  foreign 
embassies.     In  1692  he  went  to  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg's court,  in  quality  of  envoy ;  in  1693,  to  the  Impe- 
rial court,  in  the  same  character;  in  1694,  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony;  and,  two  years  after,  to  the  electors  of  Mentz, 
Culogn,  and  the  congress  at  Francfort ;  in  1698,  a  second 
time  to  Brandenburg ;  in  1699,  to  the  king  of  Poland ;  in 
1701,  again  to  the  emperor;  and  in  1706^  to  the  States 
General ;  and  in  all  his  negotiations,  is  said  to  have  been 
successful.     In  1697  he  was  made  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  trade.     He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1707,  and  wars  buried 
in  Westminster-abbey ;  where  a  fine  monument  was  erected 
over  him,    with  a  pompous  inscription*    At  his  leisure 
hours  he  composed  poetical  pieces,  which  are  republished 
in  the  general  collection  of  English  poets.     He  likewise 
wrote  some  political  pieces   in  prose,  particularly,  '*Aa 
Essay   on   the   present  interest  of  England,  in  1701  :  to 
which  are  added,  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com'- 
fnons  in  1677,  upon  the  French  king^s  progress  in  Flan^^ 
ders.''     This  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  tracts,  called 
•*  Lord  Somers*s  collection." 

"  It'is  reported,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  that  the  juvenile' 
compositions  of  Stepney  *  made  grey  authors  blush/  I 
know  not  whether  his  poems  will  appear  such  wonders  to 
the  present  age.  One  cannot  always  easily  find  the  rea- 
son for  which  the  world  has  sometimes  conspired  to  squan- 
der praise.  It  is  not  very  unlikely  that  he  wrote  very  earfy 
as  well  as  he  ever  wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth 
have  many  favourers,  because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim, 
to  public  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  considered  as 
rivals  by  the  distributors  of  fame." 

''  He  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and  added  his 
name  to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  tV«e  version  of  Juvendl : 
but  he  is  a  very  licentious  translator,  and  does  not  recom- 
pense his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In 
his  original  poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  inay  per- 
haps be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short  composition  may 
give  pleasure.  But  there  is  in  the  whole  'little  either  of 
the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vij^onr  of  nature."  *  * 

STERNE,  or  STEARNE  (John),  a  learned  physician 
of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Ardbraccan  io  the  county  of  Meath 

1  Cibbef*8  LiTM.— Johnioii*8?oet8.-^Niaholt*s  Poens,— Cotfl*^  MS  Atheor.  iu 
Brit.  Mus. 
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in  1622y  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  arch- 
bishop Usher,  but  then  bishop  of  Meath.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  college  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
low, but  was  ejected  by  the  usurping  powers  for  his  loyalty. 
At  the  restoration  he  was  reinstated,  and  advanced  to  the 
place  of  senior  fellow  by  nomination,  together  with  Joshua 
Cowley,  Richard  Lingard,  William  Vincent,  and  Patrick 
Sheridan,  masters  of  arts,  in  order  to  give  a  legal  form  to 
-the  college,  'all  the  senior  fellows  being  dead,  and  it  being 
^eqitisite  by  the  statutes,  that  all  elections  should  be  made 
by  the  provost  and  four  senior  fellows  at  least.  He  was 
M.  D.  and  LL.  D.  and  public  professor  of  the  university. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  but  more  fond  of  the  study 
of  divinity,  than  that  of  his  own  profession,  in  which, 
however,  he  had  great  knowledge.  He  died  in  1669,  aged 
..forty-six,  and  was  buried  in  the  college  chapel,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  .  His  writings  are, 
].  '<  Aphorism!  de  fcelicitate/VDublin,  1654,  8vo,  twice 
reprinted.  2.  ^*  De  morte  di^sertatio,'*  ibid.  1656  ami  1659, 
8vo.  3.  ^^  Animi  medela,  seu  de  beatltudine  et  miseria," 
ibid.  1658,  4to.  4.  ^^  Adriani  Heerboordii  disputationum 
de  concursu  examen,"  ibid.  1658,  4to.  5.  *^  De  electione 
et  reprobatione,''  ibid.  1662,  4to.  To  this  is  added, 
**  Manuductib  ad  vitam  probam."  6.  *^  De  Obstinatione, 
opus  posthumum,  pietatem  Christiano-Stoicam  Scholastico 
more  suadens."  This  was  published  in  1672  by  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Dodwell,  as  we  have  noticed  in  his  life.  Dod- 
wdl  had  been  pupil  to  Dr.  Sterne. 

Dr.  Sterne's  son,  JofiN,  was  educated  by  him  in  Trinity- 
college,  Dublin,  and  became  successively  vicar  of  Trim, 
chancellor  and  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  bishop  of  Dromore  in 
171^,  aud  of  Clogher  in  1717,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  qf  Dubhn.  Being  a  single  man,  he  laid  out  im- 
mense sums  on  hisf  episcopal  palaces,  and  on  the  college  of 
Dublin,  where  he  built  the  printing-house,  and  founded 
exhibitions.  Most  of  these  were  gifts  in  bis  KFe-time,  and 
at  his  death  (June  1745)  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  about  30,000/.  to  public  institutions,  principally 
of  the  charitable  kind.  His  only  publications  were,  a 
^*  Concio  ad  clerum,''  and  "Tractatus  de  visitatione  in- 
firmorum,''  for  the  use  of  the  junior  clergy,  printed  at 
Dublin  in  1697,  12mo.  Dean  Swift  appears  to  have  cor-  ' 
responded  with  bishop  Sterne  fbr  many  years  oa  the  most 
intimate  and  friendly  terms,  but  at  length,  in  1733,  the 
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dean  sent  him  a  letter  fall  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  reproach, 
to  which  the  bishop  returned  an  answer  that  marks  a  supe- 
rior command  of  temper ;  but  it  appears  from  the  life  of 
the  rev.  Philip  Skeltou,  that  his  lordship  deserved  much  of 
what  Swift  had  imputed  to  hiip*^ 

STERNE  (Richard),  archbishop  of  York,  the  son  of 
Simon  Sterne,  wa^  descended  from  a  family  in   Suffolk, 
but  was  born  at  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1596. 
He  was  admitted  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  in  1611, 
whence,  having  taken  his  degrees  of  A*  B.  in  1614,  and 
A.  M.  in  1618,  be  removed  to  Bene*t-college  in   1620, 
and   was  elected  fellow  July  10,    1623.     He  then  took 
pupils  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  college,  and 
proceeded  B.  D.  the  fcdlowin^year,  and  was  incorporated 
in. the  same  degree  at  Oxford  in  1627.     He  had  been  ap<r 
pointed  one  of  the  university  preachers  the  year  before, 
and  was  in  such  high  reputation,  that  be  was  made  choice 
of  for  one  of  Dr.  Love's  opponents  in  the  philosophical  act, 
kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
ambassadors,  and  fully  answered  their  expectations.    In 
1632  he  was  made  president  of  the  college;  and  upon  Dr. 
Beale's  translation  from  the  mastership  bf  Jesus  to  that  of 
St.  John^s  college  soon  after,  was  put  in  his  room  in  March 
1633.     His  promotion  is  thus  noticed  in  a  private  letter: 
*^  One  Stearne,  a  solid  scholar  (who  first  summed  up  the 
3600  faults  that  were  in  our  printed  Bibles  of  London)  is 
,    by  bis  majesty's  direction  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  (who  elects 
there)  made  master  of  Jesus.**     This  occasioned  him  to 
*  take  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1635,  and  he  then  assumed  the 
government  of  the  college,  to  which  he  proved  a  liberal 
benefactor,  and  it  was  by  bis  means  that  the  north  side  of 
the  outer  cburt'was  built.     In  1641  he  was  nominated  by 
a  majority  of  the  fellows  to  the*  rectory  of  Harleton  in 
Cambridgeshire ;  but  some  contest  arising,  he  did  not  get 
possession  of  it  till  the  summer  following.     He  had,  how- 
ever, from  March  1634  enjoyed  that  of  Yeovilton  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,    through   the  favour  of  archbishop 
Laud,    one  of  whose  chaplains  be   w^,    and  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  he  chose  him  to  dq  the  last  good  offices  for 
him  on  the  scaffold.     On  the  breaking  but  ofube  rebellion, 
he  incurred  the  fiercest  anger  of  the  usurper  for  having 

1  Harris'i  edition  of  sir  J.  Ware.— Nichols's  edition  of  Swift's  worla  ;  see  In- 
dex.—Skclton's  Life. 
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conveyed  to  the  ^iiig  both  the  college  plate  and  money, 
for  which  be  was  seized  by  Cromwell,  and  carried  up  to  - 
London.  Here,  after  suffering  the  severest  hardships  in 
various  prisonjs,  he  was  ejected  from  all  his  preferments* 
Few  men  indeed  suffered  more  cruel  treatment ;  and  it  was 
some  years  before  he  was  finally  released,  and  permitted 
to  retire  to  Stevenage  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  kept  a 
private  school  for  the  support  of  his  family  till  the  restora- 
tion. Soon  after  that  event,  while  he  was  carrying  on  the . 
repairs  of  the  college,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carlisle^' 
and  was  concerned  in  the  Savoy  conference,  and  in  the 
revisal  of  the  book  of  Common-prayer.  On  the  decease 
of  Dr.  Frewen,  he  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  York,  over  which  he  presided  with  becoming  dignity^ 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  18,  1683,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  bis  age.  He  was' buried  in  the  chapel  pf 
St..  Stephen  in  his  own  cathedral,  where  an  elegant  mooip- 
ment  was  afterwards  erected  to  bis  memory  by  his  grand- 
son Richard  Sterne,  of  Elvi-ngton,  esq. 

His  character  has  been  variously  represented,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
eminence  who  lived  in  his  disastrous  period.  Bishop  Ken- 
net  informs  us,  ^'  He  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle,  on  account  of  his  piety,  great  learning,  and  pru- 
dence, as  being  indeed  not  less  exemplary  in  his  notions  and 
conversations,  than  if  he  himself  had  expected  martyrdom, 
from  the  hour  of  his  attendance  upon  his  patron  archbishop 
Laud.^'.  Baxter  says,  ^^  Among  all  the  bishops  there  was 
none  who  had  so  promising  a  iuce:  He  looked  so  ho-' 
nestly,  and  gravely  and  soberly,  that  he  thought  such  a 
face  could  not  have  deceived  him ;''  but  then  he  adds, 
'Ubat  be  found  he  had  not  half  the  charity  which  became 
so  grave  a  bishop,  nor  so  mortified  an  aspect."  Notwith- 
standing this  charge,  he  was  one  of  those  bishops  who 
shewed  great  lenity,  charity,  and  respect,  ip  their  treat- 
ment of  the  nonconformist  clergy.  The  only  substantial 
charge  against  him  is  that  advanced  by  bishop. Burnet,  who 
censures  him  for  being  too  eager  to  enrich  his  family.  For 
this  there  seems  some  foundation,  and  Browne  Willis  al- 
lows that  he  would  have  deserved  a  larger  encomium  than 
most  of  his  predecessors,  if  he  had  not  demised  the  park 
of  Hexgrave  from  the  see  to  his  son  and  family.  His  many 
benefactions  to  Bene^t  and  Jesxls  colleges,  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  St.  Paul's,  and  other  public  and  charitable  purposes, 
show  that  if  he  was  rich,  he  v^as  also  liberal. 
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An  an  author,  besides  some  Latin  verses,  in  the  ^'  Ge* 
nethliacon  Caroli  et  Marias,  1631,'*  at  the  end  of  Winter-r 
ton's  translation  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  in  1653^ 
on  the  birth  of  a  prince  in  1640,  and  others  in  **  Irefiodia 
Cantab,  ob  paciferuoi  Caroli  e  Scotia  reditum,  1641,"  he 
was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  publication  of  the  Polyglot ; 
published  a  '^  Comment  on  Psalms  piii."  Ldnd.  1649,  8vo; 
and  wrote  an  accurate  treatise  pn  logic,  which  was  pub-< 
lished  after  bis  death,  in  1686^  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Summa  Logicte,  &c." ' 

ST£RNE  (Laurence),  said  to  be  great-grandson  of  tbier 
preceding,  was  the  son  Of  Roger  Sterne,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  army.  He  was  born  at  Clonmel  in  the  South  of  Ire^i 
land,  Nov.  24,  1713.  It  has  been  thought  that  bis  affects 
ing  story  of  Le  Fevre  was  founded  on  the  circumstances  of 
his  father's  family,  which  had  long  to  struggle  with  po- 
verty and  hardships  on  the  slender  pay  of  a  lieutenant.  At 
soon  as  Lawrence  was  able  to  travel,  bis  father  and  family 
left  Ireland  and  went  to  Elvington  near  York,  where  bisfar- 
ther's  mother  resided,  but  in  less  than  a  year,  they  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  move<l  from  place  to  place  with 
the  regiment,  until  Lawrence  was  placed  at  a  school  near 
Halifax  in  Yorkshire.     In  lt31  his  father  died; 

Lawrence  remained  at  Halifax  till  about  the  latter  end  ' 
of  the  above  year,  and  in  the  following,  was  admitted  of 
Jesus-college,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  his  bacbelon's 
degree,  January  1736,  and  that  of  master  in  1740;  Durr 
ing  this  time  he  was  ordained,  and  his  uncle  Jaques 
Sterne,  LL.  D.  prebendary  of  Durham,  &c.  procured  faijOA 
the  living  of  Sutton,  and  afterwards  a  prebend  of  York,' 
and  by  his  wife's  means  (whom  he  married  in  1741),  he 
-  got  the  living  of  Stillington.  He  resided,  b<>wever,  prin-  < 
cipally,  and  for  above  twenty  years,  at  Sutton,  whew,  as- 
he  informs  us,  his  chief  amusements  were  painting,'':f}d-> 
dling,  and  shooting.  Here,  however,  he  must  have  em- 
ployed a  considerable  part  of  bis  time  in  reading,  as  some 
of  the  works  which  he  afterwards  published  plainly  evin(/6 
the  study  of  many  voluminous  and  neglected  anthors;  He 
had  also  before  he  quitted  Sutton,  published  in  1747,  a 
charity  sermon '  for  the  support  of  the  charity-school  at 
York,  and  in  17^6  an  assize  sermon^  preached  at  the  cst^ 
thedral,  York.  ' 

,»  Mastcrs's  Hist,  of  C.  (?.  C*  C— Le  Neve.  vol.  Il.-^Walker^  Suffering*  of 
tlip  Clericy.-^Barvrick's  Life. — Burnet's  Own  Tinaes. — Keonet's  Register  «u< 
i^hronicle.-- Willis's  Cathedrals. 
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Id  1759.be  published  at  York  tbe  first  tvi/o  Tolumes  of 
fais  "  Tristram  Shaqdy,"  and  in  1760  took-  a  hot»e  at 
York.  The  same  year  he  went  up  to  London  to  republish 
tbe  above  volumes',  and  to  print  two  volumes  of  his  '^  Ser- 
mons -y"  and  this  year  also  lord  Falconbridge  presented  him . 
to  tbe  curacy '  of  Cox  wold.  In  1762  he  went  to  France^ 
and  two  years  afder  to  Italy.  In  1767  be  left  York,  and 
came,  to  Loudon  to  publish  the  '^  Sentimental  Journey  f* 
but  his  health  was.  now  fast  declining^  and,  after  a  short 
but  severe  struggle,  with  bis  disorder,  be:  died  at  hislodg-* 
ings  in  Bond^street,  JMarch  18,  1763,  aiid  was  buried  in 
the  new  burying-ground  beiongiug  to  the  parish  t>f  St. 
George  Hanover-squarew  *  -- 

His  principal  works  consist  of  the  '^  Tristram  Shandy^" 
tbe  **  Seatimental  Journc)',"  and  some  volumes  of  ^' Ser- 
mons." Several  letters  have. been  published  since  his  death, 
which  partake  much  of  .the  style  and  manner  of  his  other 
works.  ;Were  a  judgnient  to  be  formed  of  bis  character 
from  these^  it  would  appear  that,  with  more  laxity  of  mo^ 
rals.than  becomes  tbe  clerical  character,  he  was  a  man 
aboimding  in  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  bumanity  4  but 
there  were  many  well-koonra  circumstances  in  bis,  Irfe 
ivhicb  proved,  that  he  was  more  an  adept  in  :Uie  language 
than  the  practice  of  these  virtues.  / .? 

The  works  of  few  men,'  however,  attracted  more  notice 
« than  those  of  Sterne  during  their  publication  from  1759 
ta  the  time  of  his  death.  He  appeared  an  humourist  of 
grei|t  originalityi  and  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
sentimental  writers  which  may  he  said  still  to  flourish. 
Certainly  no  man  ever  delineated  the  feelings  of  a  tender 
hearty  the  sweetni^s  of  compassion^  a@d  the  duties  of  bu- 
inanity,  in  mare  elegant  or  striking  colours,  although  be 
was  grossly  deficient  in  that  practice  which  is  above  all  lan«- 
giiag^  and  all  expression.  > 

•\\As  aa  original  .writer,  Sterne's  merit  -baa  been  lately 
disputed  in  an  article  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  memoirsy  and  has  ^nce  been  published  in  a 
separate  form  by  Dr.  Ferrian  This  ingenious  writer  has' 
incantestably  traced  many  very  striking  sentiments  and 
passages  from  our  author's  workS|  to  Burton's  <^  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,''  bishop  HaH's  works,  and  other  books  not 
generally  read.  Yet  with  these  exceptions,  for  exceptions 
they  certainly  are,  enough  will  remain  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  Sterne,  to  prove  that  both  in   the  langtiage  of. 
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hy  all  posterior  reformers.  In  the  edition  of  1562  the 
tunes  are  chiefly  German,  and  still  used  on  the  continent 
hy  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  as  appears  by  collation,  par- 
ticularly the  melodies  set  to  the  l^th,  Uib,  llSth,  124th, 
127th,  and  1:54th  Psalms, 

The  original  motive  to  the  undertaking  of  Sternhold  and 
his  coadjutors  was  not  solely  the  introduction  of  Psalm'- 
^inging  into  the  £nglish  protestant  churches;  it  bad  also 
for  its  object  the  correction  of  public  morals,  as  appears 
from  the  declaration  contained  in   the  title-page  of  our 
•common  version,  and  which  has  been  continued  in  all  the 
.printed  copies  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  to  this 
day,  **  Set  forth  and  allowed  to  l;e  sung  in  churches  of  the 
f>eople  together,  before  and  after  evening  prayer,  as  also 
before  and  after  sermon  ;  and,  moreover,  in  private  houses, 
for  their  godly  solace  aud  comfort,  laying  apart  all  ungodly 
*songs  and  ballads,  which  tend  only  to  the  nourishment  of 
vice,  and  the  corruptiitg  of  youth."     About  the  beginning 
4>f  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  these  Psainrs  were  printed 
along  with  the  book  <)f  Common  Prayer,  so  that  Heylin's 
nice  distinctions  between  an  allowance,  which  be  calls  a 
connivance^  and  an  apptobxtion^  seem  to  be  unnecessary, 
,and  certainly  are  inconclusive.     Sternhold  and  Hopkins'^ 
version,  be  it^  merit  what  it  may,  had  all  the  sanction  ft 
.  could  have,  that  of  undisturbed  use^  in  all  churches  and 
chapels,  for  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  \v)\^%  not  fet 
entirely  yielded  to  that  of  Tate  and  Brady.     On  its  poefei- 
.cial- merits  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter,     it  is  vajiiable 
chiefly  as  a  monument  of  literary  antiquity,  and  as  fixing 
the  sDra  of  an  important  addition  to  public  worship,  a  sub- 
ject which  we  regret  to  observe,  .both  Mr.  Warton  and  Dr. 
Burney  have  treated  with  unbecoming  levity.  *  ' 

SXESICHORUS,  an  ancietit  Greek  poet,  was  born  at 
Himera,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 
His  name  was  originally  Tysias,  but  changed  to  Stesichorus, 
on  account  of  bis  beimx  the  first  who  taught  the  chorus  to 
dance  to  the  Jyre.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  mau  of  the 
first  rank  for  wisdom  and  authority  among  his  fellow  citi- 
zens; and' to  have  had  a  great  bond  in  the  transactions 
between  that  state  and*  the  tyrant  Phalaris.  He  died  at 
Catana  in  Sicily  at  above  eighty,  in  tlie  year '556  B.  C.  and 

'  IJiwkiiis  and  Burnry'»  Hi«t.  of  Musio. — Wartoij's  Ili-t.  of  PoeUy»— AlV 
'C>[.  vol.  I.  new  edit.— Heylin'i  Hist,  of  the  Reformation.  *' 
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{he  people  were  so  sensible  of  the  honour  his  relics  did  the, 
city,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  thetn  against  the  ctaims  of 
the  Himerians.  Much  of  this  poet's  history  depends  upon 
the  authority  of  Phalaris's  epistles  ;  and  if  the  genuineness 
of  these  should  be  given  up,  which  is  now  the  general 
opinion,  yet  we  may  perhaps  collect  from  them  the  esteem 
'  and  character  Stesichorus  bore  with  antiquity.  We  haVe 
no  character  of  his  works  on  record :  Suidas  only  tells  us, 
in  general,  that  he  composed  a  book  of  lyrics  in  the  Do- 
rian dialect ;  of  which  a  few  scraps,  not  amounting  to 
threescore  lines,  are  inserted  iii  the  collection  of  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  at  Antwerp,  1568,  8vo.  Majesty  and  greatness 
make  the  common  character  of  his  style :  and  Horace 
speaks  of  his  "  Graves  Camoenae."  Hence  Alexander,  in 
Dion  Chrysostom,  reckons  him  among  the  poets  whom  a 
prince  ought  to  read :  and  Synesius  puts  him  and  Homer 
together,  as  the  noble  celebrators  of  the  heroic  race,  Quin- 
tilian's  judgment  on  his  works  will  justify  all  this:  ''  the 
force  of  Stesichorus*s  wit  appears,*'  says  be,  '^  from  the 
subjects  he  has  treated  of;  while  be  sings  the  greatest  wars 
and  the  greatest  commanders,  and  sustains  witLhis  lyre  all 
the  weight  and  grandeur  of  an  epic  poem.  For  he  makes 
hjs  heroes  speak  and  act  agreeably  to  their  charat:ters :  and 
bad  he  but  observed  moderation,  he  would  have  appeared  '■ 
the  fairest  rival  of  Homer.  But  he  is  too  exuberant^  and. 
does  not  know  how  to  contain  himself:  which,  though  really 
a  fault,  yet  is  one  of  those  faults  which  arises  from  aa 
abundance  and  excess  of  genius.*' ' 

STEVENS  (Wiluam),  a  very  worthy,  benevolent,  and 
learned  citizen  of  London,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  March  2,  J 732.  His  father  was  a 
tradesman,  residing  in  that  parish,  and  his  mother  was 
sister  of  the  rev.  Samuel  Home,  rector  of  Otbam,  near 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  aunt  of  the  late  excellent  Dr. 
Home,  bishop  of  Norwich.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
in  his  infancy,  and  being  educated  with  his  cousin,  George 
Horhe,  ah  attachment,  from  similarity  of  disposition,  com- 
menced between  them,  which  led  to  the  same  studies  in 
their  future  lives,  although  their  destinations  were  so  dif* 
ferent.  When  little  more  than  fifteen,  JVIr.  Home  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  and  Mr.^  Stevens,  at  the  same  period,  being  only 

^  Qttintiljan.Inst  lil;.  X.  cap.  I.— Voss.  de  Ppet,  Graec.^-F^bric.  Bibl.  Graee, 
— Burney's  Hist,  of  Music,  to).  I. 
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CourteeOi  in  August  1746,  was  placed  as  an  appr^ntictf 
with  Mr.  Hookbam,  No.  6S,  Old  Broad-street,  an  eminent 
wholesale  hosier,  and  in  this  house  he  lived  and  died.  The 
cousins  now  communicated  by  correspondence,  in  which 
Mr.  Home  informed  his  friend  of  the  studies  in  which  be 
was  engaged,  while  Mr.  Stevens  spent  all  his  leisure  time 
in  acquiring,  by  bis  own  labour  and  industry,  that  know- 
ledge which  the  young  academician  was  amassing  undei^ 
better  auspices.  By  such  means  Mr.  Stevens  acquired, 
not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, but  also  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greeks 
and  Hebrew  literature,  and  became  also  an  excellent  theo- 
logian. All  this  was  performed  amidst  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  when  that  term 
expired  in  1753,  bis  master  employed  him  for  a  year  as 
his  assistant,  and  then  rewarded  his  fidelity  and  upright 
conduct,  by  taking  him  into  partnership.  Mr.  Stevens, 
after  this,  continued  to  pursue  his  business  with  his  usual 
activity  for  many  years  with  little  alteration  as  to  the  cir-^ 
cumstances  of  it.  When  Mr.  Hookham  died,  his  nephew 
Mr.  Paierson  succeeded,  with  whom,  and  Mr.  Watlington^ 
Mr.  Stevens  conducted  the  business,  as  chief  partner,  un- 
til 1801,  when  he  relinquished  a  great  part  of  the  profits, 
in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  business,  and 
to  dedicate  more  of  his  time  to  the  society  of  the  friends 
that  he  loved,  and  to  those  studies  in  which  he  delighted. 
About  two  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  up  the  whole 
concern  to  Mr.  Paterson,  with  whom,  however,  he  conti- 
nued to  board  till  his  death. ' 

His  leisure  time,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  dedi-^ 
cated  to  study,  to  intercourse  with  learned  men,  and  to 
the  duties  of  benevolence  and  devotion.  His  reading  was 
extensive,  and  his  taste  may  be  understood  from  the  plan 
of  his  studies*  He  ,was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  generally^ 
called  the  Apostolic  fathers;  he  had  twice  read  through* 
Dr.  Thomas  Jackson^s  Body  of  Divinity,  in  three  large  fo- 
lios ;  a  divine  for  whose  writings  bishop  Home  always  ex- 
pressed the  highest  respect.  The  works  of  bishops  An- 
drews, Jeremy  Taylor,  and  dean  Hickes,  were  quite  fami-^ 
liar  to  Mr.  Stevens-,  and  there  was  hardly  a  writer  of  mo- 
dern days,  at  all  celebrated  for  orthodox  opinions,  who  was 
unknown  to  him.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  as  a  theologian,  that  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
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^Dce  said  of  bim^  ^^  Here  is  a  man,  who,  though  not  a  biriiopi^ 
yet  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  that  character  in 
the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  church  ;'*  and  the 
]ate  bishop  Horsley,  who  was  not  given  to  flattery,  when  on 
one  occasion  Mr.  Stevens  paid  him  a  compliment  on  ac- 
count of  his  sermon,  said,  ^^  Mr.  Stevens,  a  compliment 
from  you  upon  such  a  subject  is  of  no  inconsiderable  va« 
lue."  Mr.  Stievens  was  also,  like  bishop  Home,  a  great 
admirer  of  the  works  of  Mr.  John.  Hutchinson. 

In  1773  Mn  Stevens  first  appeared  as  an  author,  if  we 
may  say  so  of  one  who  never  put  his  name  to  his  writ- 
ings, by  publishing  <^An  Essay  on  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  church,  wherein  are  set  forth  the 
form  of  its  government,   the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
the  limits  of  our  obedience^  by  a  layman."    This  was  pub- 
lished at    a   time   (the  preface  says)   **  when   the  press 
teemed  with  the  most  scurrilous  invectives  against  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  our  reli«:ion :  and  even  the  news- 
papers  were  converted  into  trumpets  x>f  sedition  by  the 
enemies  of  the  church."     Thirty  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  tract  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  kno)v- 
ledge  placed  it  on  the  catalogue  of  their  publications  with 
the  name  of  the  author,  one  of  whose  primary  motives  for 
writing  it  was  the  effort  making  in  1773  to  get  rid  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  articles.    With  the  same  view, 
and  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  WoUaston,  rector  of  Chisle- 
jhurst  in  Kent,  having  published  ^^  An  address  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  and  to  all  Chris- 
tians in  general,"  Mr.  Stevens  printed  "  Cursory  Obser- 
vations" on  this  pamphlet,   with  a  mixture  of  playfulness 
and  argument,   censuring  him  for  being  friendly  to  the 
scheme  then  in  view.     In  1776  he  published  **  A  discourse 
on  the  English  Constitution,  extracted  from  a  late  eminent 
writer,  and  applicable  to  the  present  times,"  which  were, 
it  may  be  remembered,  times  of  great  political  turbulence* 
In  the  following  year  he  published  two  distinct  works :  the 
one,  <^  Strictures  on  a  sermon  entitled.  The  Principles  of , 
the  Revolution  vindicated — preached  before  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday,  May  2^,  1776,  by  Richard 
Watson,  D.D.  F.R,S.  Regius  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
4iniversity ;"  and,  the  other,  "  The  Revolution  vindicated, 
and  constitutional  liberty  asserted ;  in  answer  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Watson's  Accession  Sermon,  preached  before  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  on  Oct,  25,  1776."     In  bolh  tbe»e 
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works^  h^cbntetids  that  th«  preacher  and  lii^^fritnds  ^if^ 

deavour  to  Support  doctrines  which,  if  foHowed,  would  d^ 

stroy,  and  not  preserve  the  constitation^  gr^Unditrg  all  uu^ 

tbority  in  the  power  of  the  people  :  that  the  retolution  (ifi 

16HS)  intended  to  preserve,  and  did  preserve,  the  constteti't' 

tion,  in  its  piistine  state  and  vigour:  and  that  this  is  itiani^ 

feit  from  the  convention,  fotinding  the  revolotton  eoiire^ 

on  the  abdication  and  vacancy  of  the  throne.  -  * 

Prior  in  point  of  time  to  these  v^orks  on  political  ^b^ 

jects,  he  had  proved  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 

language,  by  a  work  entitled  **  A  new  and  faithful  traflrii^ 

tion  of  Letters  from  M.  L'Abb6  de  -~.  Hebrew  prafessot 

in  the  university  of to  the  rev.  Benj.  KennicotP^c:** 

Whether  these  letters  were  translated  from  the  FreAcli^  «i 
the  title-page  imports,  or  were  the  work  of  Mr.  SutvenH 
himself,  *^  it  is  ndt,'-  says  his  learned  biographer,  ^^^ nfkterial 
to  inquire.  The  object  of  this  publication  was  tok^er 
some  observations  on  the  doctor's  proposals,  arid  to  pcAi^Y 
out  ihe  supposed  evil  tendency  of  the  plan."  In  this,  af^-^e 
have  noticed  in  our  account  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  Mr.  Stiavchia 
was  not  singular,  and  if  he  erred,  he  did  not  eri^mlollf^  Itk 
his  judgment  upon  the  points  at  issnc-^^Atthough  Mr^  So^* 
yens  would  never  announce  himself  as  the  author  of  any  ^ 
the  preceding  works,  he  collected  them  at^  the  earfiesC 
aolicimion  df  hia  friends,  into  a  volume,  w4»icb,  wf«h  hil^ 
characteristic  humility,  he  entitled  "  Ow5)wo5  «p^,"—*'<  The 
Worka>e>f  NojMWyy,^'  and  gave  copies  in  presents 'to  hi!i 
friends.  "   .  ■..•.'   f^in.r^* 

'  In  ISOO,  he  was  again  induced  to  enter  the  fioltdi  of  t!(yfixt 
troversy,  In  defence  of  the  opinions  partly  of  Warelalfcn 
bishop  Horne^   and  partly  of  his  friend  Mr.  Jories.    Mf: 
Jones,  in  liislifeof  bishop  Home,  bad  adverted  tt>  thafpre-^' 
late*s  acquaintance  with  thewritings  of  Htitdhiii90»'$' blKf 
before  a  second  edition  wa^  wanted,  some  writef^iiaKl  3tt^ 
tacked  tHe  character  of  Dn  Home,  at  an  HutebmadAiaif-^'^ 
and  Mr.  Jones  therefore,  inthe  new  edition  of  tfa^  life,  pub^ 
]i>hed  in  170 9,  introduced  a  long  preface,  vindicating  ther; 
bishop,  aY)d  shewiti^  that  the  Hotcbinsonian  plan*  was  cdn^^ 
sistent  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.     This  (n*eface  h€^tf>g  re«' 
viewed  in  the  British  Critic  in  a  manner  by  iio  n»eans  ^atto*- 
factory  to  the  supporters  of  Hutch tnsonian  opinions,  or  thi^ 
friends  of  Mr.  Jones  (who  died  about  this  time),  Mr.Sie* 
vens,-  with  all  the  ardour  of  friendship,  and  with  all  tb«' 
libit^yand  jtpirit  wiiioh  bad  distinguished  him  in  bi$  learliet 
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yttLfif  publkbed  under  the  name  of  Am,  the  Hebrew  wotd 
ftir  Nobody^  "  A  Review  of  the  Review  of  a  new  Preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Jones's  Life  of  bishop  Home.** 

The  last  literary  work  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  was  en- 
gaged, was  an  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Jones, 
in  12  vols.  8vo,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of  that  excellent 
man,  composed  in  a  style  of  artless  and  pathetic  religious 
eloquence,  which  his  biographer  has  very  aptly  compared  to 
that  of  Isaac  Walton,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Stevens  he 
states  other  similarities.  **  Both  were  tradesmen ;  they 
were  both  men  of  reading,  and  personally  acquired  learn^^ 
ing ;  of  considerable  theological  knowledge — well  versed 
in  that  book  which  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of  all  theo- 
logy, the  Bible.  Both  were  companions  and  friends  of 
the  most  eminent  prelates  and  divines  that  adorned  the 
chureb  of  England  ;  both  vfere  profound  masters  in  the  ari 
of  holy  livings  and  of  the  same  cheerfulness  of  disposition, 
&c.  &c.'*  But  though  Mr.  Stevens  never  published  any  other 
work  that  can  be  called  his  own,  yet  he  was  always  con- 
sidering how  the  world  might^be  benefited  by  the  labours 
of  othm,  and  therefore  be  was  a  great  encourager  of  hia 
learned  friend  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  publication  of  his  varioua' 
workt ;  and  after  the  death  of  bishop  Home,  the  most  se- 
vere loss  he  ever  met  with,  he  superintended  the  publica- 
lion  of  some  of  the  volumes  of  his  sermons.  It  was  healsa. 
who  suggested  to  the  bishop  the  "  Letters  on  Infidelity,'* 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  exaggerated  character  of. 
Hume ;  and  to  him  the  bishop  addressed  them  under  thei 
initials  of  W.  S.  esq. 

Mr.  Stevens  died  Feb.  6,  1 807,  at  his  house  in  Broad-' 
street,  and  was  interred  in  Otham  church-yard  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  Otham  was  not  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
yet,  from  being  the  parish  of  his  maternal  relations,  he  had 
always  regarded  it  as  his  home ;  and  in  that  ch!irch-yard> 
be  expressed  his  desire  to  be  buried.  Indeed  to  the 
church' of  Otham  he  had,  during  his  life-time,  been  a 
great  benefactor,  having  laid  out  about  600/.  in  repairing 
and  adorning  it.  An  epitaph  has  since  been  placed  on  a 
marble  tablet,  containing  a  just  sumnfiary  of  his  excellent 
character.  For  a  more  minute  detail  of  it,  and  particularly^ 
of  his  extensive  charities,  both  as  an  individual,  and  ae- 
treasurer  of  queen  Anne's  bounty,  which  oflice  he  heUl 
many  years,  and  it  afforded  to  him  a  wide  scope  for  bene- 
volent exertion  ;  for  many  admirable  traits  of  temper  and 
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^v^dft  of  iiftknt»  and  for  an  esauple  of  intcfriiy,  privalo 
¥MrtM0»  and  public  usefulness,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we 
iaust  refer  to  th^  *<  Memoirs  of  William  Stevens,  esq.'' 
printed  for  priFate  distribution  in  l Si 2,  6yo,  and  in  1$15 
ier  sale.  Thi«  irery  interesting  and  instri>etive  work  is  the 
weil^keown^  although  not  avowed,  produotion  of  a  learned 
judge,  who  has  ably  proved  **  how  much  every  man  baa 
it  in  bia  power,  even  under  very  discouraging  circum^ 
atances,  by  diligence,  fidelity,  and  attention,  to  advance 
Umaelf,  not  only  in  worldly  prosperity,  but  in  learning  and 
wisdom,  in  purity  of  life,  and  in  moral  and  religious  know^* 
ledge,"  and  that/*  a  Ufe  of  the  strictest  piety  and  devotioa 
to  God,  and  of  the  warmest  and  most  eateaaive  benevo* 
lence  to  our  fellow  men,  is  strictly  compatible  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  with  ail  rational  pleiM- 
aures,  and  with  all  the  gaiety,  -  which  young  persons  eatu** 
rally  feel."' 

STEVIN,  Stevimus  (Simon),  a  Flemish  matkematiciaii 
of  Bruges,  who  died  in  1633,  was  master  of  mathematica 
to  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  inspec^r  of  the  dykes  in 
Holland.  It  is  said  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  sailing  cba- 
tiots,  sometimes  made  use  of  in  Holland.  He  was  a  good 
practical  mathematician  and  mechanist,  and  was  author  of 
several  useful  works :  as,  treatises  on  artthmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  statics,  optics,  trigonometry,  geography,  astro* 
nomy,  fortification,  and  many  others,  in  the  Dutch  laii* 
guage,  whioh  were  translated  into  lAtin,  by  Sneliius,  and 
printed  in  two  volumes  folio.  There  are*  also  two  editions 
in  the  French  language,  in  folio,  both  piMoted  at  Leydeit, 
the  one  in  1606,  aind  the  other  in  1634-,  with  curious  notes 
and  additions,  by  Albert  Girard.  In  Dr.  Hutton's  Dic^ 
tionary,  art.  Ajusbbra,  there  ia  a  particular  account  of 
Stevin's  inventions  and  improvements,  which  weve  many  and 
ingenious^.' 

STEWART-DENHAM  (Sir  Jamcs),  an  enunent  pc^ 
tscal  writer^  was  born  at  Edinburghy  Oct.  1(^  1713.  Htt 
iistber  was  sir  James  Stewart  of  Goostrees,  bart.  solicitop*- 
general  for  Scotland,  and  his  mother  was  Anne,  daughter 
of  sir  Hugh  Dalr^ple  of  North  Berwidk,  bart.  presidi^t 
of  the  college  of  justice  in  Scotland.  After  some  clasaieal. 
education  at  the  school  of  North  Berwick,  in  East  Lo- 
thian,   he  wae  removed  to  the  university  of  Edinbai^, 
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where,  in  addition  to  the  other  sciences  usumlfy  ta^ii^bt 
there,  he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  Romfin 
Is^w  and  history,  and  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland.  He 
then  went  to  the  bar  as  an  advocate,  and  published  au 
l^cute  and  ingeniqos  thesis  qp  that  occasion,  having  befose 
fubmiited  himself,  as  is  usual,  to  a  public  examination  by 
the  fac^lty  of  advoci^tes. 

A  few  months  after  this  introduction  to  the  practiqe  of 
his  profession,  he  set  oqt  upon  his  travels,  and  made  the 
tour  of  Holland,  (Germany,  France,  ^paip,  and  Italy, 
which  employed  hiq[)  for  nearly  five  yeai^s ;  aftpr  wbiph,  in 
1740,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  two  years  ^fter  w^r 
ried  lady  Fn^nces  Wemyss,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Weioyss. .  Qne  of  his  biographers  observes,  (bat  bi^  return 
tp  the  bar  was  anxiously  ei^pepl^d  by  bis  friends  and  cQun«> 
^rymen,  aiid  his  absence  from  it  ^yas  ipipi^ted  to  tbf  ^nflu'^ 
ence  of  certain  connectipns  of  a  political  n^tur^,  which  he 
had  forcqed  abroad,  and  particularly  at  Rome. 

A  f^w  months  after  his  marriage  a  v^caupy  top);  place  i« 
the  TepVesent^tion  in  parliaip^pt  for  the  county  pf  Edin? 
burgh,  when  sir  James  toofc  an  active  part  i\\  qpppsiMoo  io 
the  interest  of  Robert  Dondas,  e$q.  of  Arnis^otO,  qne  Qf 
the  senators  qf  the  college  of  justice,  who  happened  to  pre* 
side  at  th^  meeting  of  the  electors  fqr  the  co^unliy  Qf 
Edinburgh,  ^nd  omitted  to  call  over  sir  James'a  name)  Of) 
the  rqll  of  the  electors,  on  accouv)t  of  a»  alleged  iiisuffi* 
.ciency  of  right  to  vote  on  that  ooc^^ion.  On  this  account 
lilr.  Duadas, became  the  object  of  a  legal  prqsepution  by 
sir  James,  as  having  disobeyed  the  act  of  parliaii^ent  ve* 
luting  to  the  rqlls  of  electors,  of  iDon^bers  of  parliament  for 
counties  in  Scotland  Whed,  in  the  course  of  litigation, 
thjis  cause  came  to  be  heard  before  the  college  of  justipe, 
sif  Jafne^  pleaded  his  own  causq  yvith  so  much  eloquence, 
and  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  Mr.  Pundas  (con^me^y 
called  lord  Arniston),  though  a  judgp,  came  down  from 
the  beopfa  ^nd  defended  bim$elf  at  the  bar ;  an  appear- 
■a{>ce  yefy  i]|pcom|nen,  and  dpnaonstrative  of  the  high  sense 
he  b^d  of  the  abilities  of  bi^  pppqn^nt.  This  extraordinary 
appearance  qf  our  author  gave  tbi&  greatest  hopea  of  hia 
proCessLonal  abUitfes,  ^nd  inspireil  all  hi^  friend^  with  fresh 
2(eal  for  his  CQi)$ini)^nce  at  the  bar ;  bi|t  the  sentiments  and. 
G^g^gerpeiits  formerly  mentioned  in  aU  probability  prier 
vented  sir  Jamea  from  availing  himself  of  so  brilliant  an 
in  trod  action. 
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After  this  struggle  be  passed  near  two  years  at  bis  seat 
in  the  country,  surrounded  at  all  times  by  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  of  his  countrymen,  and  rendering  him* 
self  continually  the  delight  of  all  his  guests  and  compa- 
nions, by  the  charms  and  variety  of  his  conversation,  and 
the  polite  animation  of  bis  manners  and  address.  Among 
those  were  many  of  the  illustrious  persons  who  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  place  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  in  1745.  As  he  was  by  far  the  ^blest  man  of  that 
party,  the  Jacobites  engaged  him  to  write  prince  Charles* 
Edward's  manifesto,  and  to  assist  in  bis  councils.  Infor- 
mation having  been  given  of  bis  share  in  these  affairs,  be 
thought  it  prudent,  on  the  failure  of  the  attempt,  to  leave 
Britain,  and  was  excepted  afterwards  from  the  bill  of  in- 
demnity, and  thus  rendered  an  exile  from  his  country.  He 
chose  France  for  his  residence  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
bis  banishment,  and  was  chiefly  at  Angoul^ssme,  where  be 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  those  subjects  wbicb  are 
treated  in  bis  works,  particularly  finance,  and  collected 
that  vast  magazine  of  facts  r^slating  to  the  revenue  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  some  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting chapters  of  bis  "  Principles  of  Political  CEconp- 
my.''  From  the  information  on  these  subjects  which  he 
obtained  in  France,  he  was  enabled  to  compare  the  state 
of  the  two  nations,  as  well  as  to  give  that  very  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  then  state  of  the  French  finances 
whicb  composes  the  sixtli  chapter  of  the  fourth  part  of 
the  fourth  ^ook.of  his  great  work.  Tn  1757,  sir  James 
published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  his  /^Apologiedu 
sentiment  de  Monsieur  de  chevalier  Newton,  sur  I'ancienne 
cbronologie  dtjs  Grecs,  contehant  des  reponses  a  toutesles 
objections  qui  y  vnt  6i6  faites  jusqu'sl  present."  Tbia 
apology  was  written  in  the  beginning  of  1755  ;  but  th*e 
p;*inting  of  it  was  at  that  time  prev*ented  by  his  otheir  en^ 
gagements.     It  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  great  merit. 

Wt^ile  sjr  Janies  resided  abroad,  during  the  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  which  terminated  in  IT63,  lile 
had  the  misfortune  to  bave  some  letters  addressed  to  bim 
proceeding  on  the  Qiistake  of  bis  person  and  character, 
by  which  he  became  innocently  the  object  o/ suspicion, 
.as  furnishing  inielligence  to  the  enemy,  which  occasioned 
the  imprisonment  of  bis  person  until  the  mistake  was  dist- 
'covered,  .  Some  time  aftet  the  peace  of  Paris,  be  was  per^- 
jnaitted  to  come  incognito  to  London,  where  a  noli  proseqt^ 
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tlnd  pardon  was  solicited  for  him ,  through  different  efata- 

'  neis^  and  particularly  through  that  of  lord  Chatham,  by  the 

interposition  of  sir  James's  nephew,  the  present  earl  of 

Buchan,  then  lord  Cardross ;  and  although  this  was  not  then 

successful,  yet  in  1767  sir  James  was  fttlly  restored  to  his 

>  native  country^  and  to  his  citizenship,  with  the  gracious 

approbation  of  bis  discerning  sovereign.     He  then  retired 

to  bis   paternal  inheritance,  and  continued  to  exert  bis 

faculties  for  the  benefit  of  bis  country.     He  repaired  the 

-mansion   of  his  aticestors,  improved  his  neglected  acres, 

set  forward  the  improvements  of  the  province  irr  which  be 

resided,    by  promoting   high->roads,  bridges,    agriculture^ 

and  manufactures;  publishing  at  this  time,  for  the  use  of 

the  public^  an  anonymous  plan  for  the  construction  of  an 

act  of  parliament  to  regulate  the  application  of  the  statute 

labour  of  the  peasants  and  others  upon  the  public  roadis; 

the  greatest  part  of  which  treatise  has  been  since  adopted 

in  the  framing  of  acts  for  the  different  counties  in  Scot* 

land. 

In  177i^  he  was  employed,  on  the  generous  offer  of  his 
gratuitous  services,  by  the  East  India  Compariy  of  Great 
Britain,  to  consider  the  most  Jikely  methods  of  regulating 
the  coin  in  their  settlements;  and  tn  the  year  1772,  at 
their  request^  he  published  the  results  of  his  labours  on 
that' subject;  in  a  treatise  entitled  ^^  The  principles  of 
money  applied  to  ^be  present  state  of  the  coin  of  Bengal/*  v 
in  a  letter  to  lord  Buchan^  he  conveyed  a  plan  for  a  ge^ 
lieral  uniformity  of  weights  and  measares,  a  work  of  great 
ingenuity  and  learnings  whii^h  was  intended  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  congress,  previous  to  the  peace  of  1763..    It 
was  written  at  Tubingen  in  Suabia,  and  finally  corrected 
and  enlarged  at  Cottness,  his  seftt  in  Clydesdale  in  Scot- 
land^ in  March  1778,  and  published' at  Lon^don  in  17'90. 
In  the  summer  of  1779,  he  set  hitnselt  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  state  of  the  distillery  and  brevtrery,  and  the  revenue 
arising  from  tt^  which  ^as  suggested'by  the  c6tnplainl  which 
had  procdelded  frbbi'an  act  of  parliament,  enlarging  thB 
lawful  size  of  Vessels  for  the  distillation  of  malt  spirits,  and 
the  impositibh  of  a  tax  in  Scotland,  equal  to  that  in  England, 
on  matt  spirits :  the  getieral  result  of  this  inquiry  he  ano* 
nymously  published  m  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  of 
October  2,  1779.;  and  the  particular  discussion,  with  the 
materials  he  had  used,  be  transmitted  to  a  friend  in  par* 
liM&em.    This  publication  bad  the  effect  to  prevent  tht 
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CMiDties  in  Scottaod  from  entering  into  crtide  resolutioos 
on  «  subject  of  so  much  importanca  In  1780^  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  sir  James  was  attadced  by  an  inflsm- 
mation  in  his  toe,  in  conafequenoe  ot  the  too  near  cutting 
of  a  nail,  whicb^  from  the  ill  habit  of  bis  body  at  that  tioie, 
terminated,  towards  the  beginning  of  November,  in  a  ntor- 
(ification.  The  progress  of  this  disorder  was  arrested  by 
the  copious  use  of  the  Jesuits  bark  ;  but  on  the  19tb  of 
that  month,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  - 
to  his  useful  and  valuable  life  on  the  26tlBk  His  biogra* 
pher  adds^  **  It  is  with  uncomoion  satisfaction  that  we  Bod 
it  in  our  power  to  adorn  the  acoouoi  of  this  celebrated 
author,  by  adding  the  just  encomium  of  bis  domestic  vir* 
toesi,  ati  accompaniment  too  often  wanting,  at  least  with 
troth,  in  the  biography  of  illustrious  characters.  As  a  hui- 
band,  father,  master,  companion,  and  friend^  sir  Jam^s^s 
life  was  distinguished ;  and  to  all  these  excellent  qualitiesr 
that  rare  one  of  public  spirit,  and  tin  wearied  attention  to 
the  interest  of  the  state,  were  eminently  conjoined." 

.Sir  James  had,  by  the  lady  Frances  Steuart,  a  daughter,  . 
who  died  soon  after  her  birth  ;  and  the  present  sir  James 
Steuart  Denham)  baronet. 

.  His  f^  Inquiry  into  the  principles  of  Poiiti^l  CEconomy  V 
was  published  in  1767,  2  vols.  4to.     On  this  work  there 
baioe  been  considerable  differences  of  opinion,  atid  the. au^- 
tbor  certainly  has  never  attracted  so  mii<;h  attention  as  his 
great  rival  on.  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Adam  Smitb,  u^ho.  has  . 
beeo^heard  to  observe  that  be  understood  sir  James's  sys^   . 
tern  better  from  his  conversation  than  from  his  voSomeK  ^ 
The  work  was  republished  in  i8Q5,  along  with  piher  pieces  < 
firom  his  pen^  in  6  vols.  8vo«^ 

STEWART  (Matthew),  an  eminent  matbematjs^kiii  . 
and  professor  of  ihatbematics  in  the  univemty.ef. Ctliji-  ^ 
burgh^  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Du^ald  Stewart^  r. 
minister  of  Rothsay  in  the  ble  of  Bote,  ahd  was  honii  at  1 
that  place  in  17 1 7.  Aftier  haying  finished  his  eaorse  at  the 
grammar  school,  being  intended  by  bis  fiatfaer  for  the  : 
church,  he  >vaa  sent  to  the  university  ef  Gfesgow,  and W£»i  ; 
entered  there  as  a  student  in  1 7  3^4.  His  academioal  studscfei  . 
were  prosecuted.  witfa.dilii|gence  and  success  $  and  he  was  . 
particulariy  distinguished  by  the  friendshifi  of  Br.  Hutshe* 

1  Life  by  lord  Buphao  in  vqI.  I.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Societj  of  An- 
trq\iari6S  of  Sdotlbti^ ,"— abd  aiiOtfrer  pr€fixtd  ig  %i»  Works. 
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ton^  and  Dr.  Sfoiaon  the  cel^blrated  ^eometricititi,  latider 
whom  he  made  great  progress  in  that  science. 

Mr.  8teMrart*B  views  fnade  it  necessary  for  bini  to  atttEmd 
the  leetures  in  the  University  of  Edtnborgh  in  tY4l  ;  ani 
thatbis  matbematical  studies  might  suffer  no  interruption; 
he  was  hitrodoeed  by  Dr.  Simson  to  Mr.  Maeiaarin,  who 
was  then  teathtn^g  with  §o  much  success  bt>th  the  geo&ietr3r 
and  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  and  under  whom  Mr.  Stev^i 
art  made  that  proficiencjr  which  was  to  be  expected-  frutt 
the  abilities  of  soch  a  pupil,  directed  by  tboae  of  *so  great 
a  tnaster.  But  the  modern,  analysis,  even  when  thus  powers 
fuli^y  recommended,  was  not  dt>le  to  withdraw  his  attentiotl 
from  the  reKsb  of  the  ancient  geometry,  which  be  had  im« 
bibed  under  Dr.  Simson.  He  ^till  kept  up  a  regular  cot^ 
respondence  with  this  gentleman,  giving  him  an  aceoorrc 
ef  his  progress,  and  of  his  discoveries  hi  geometry,  which 
were  now  both  numerous  and  important,  atfd  receiving  ity 
return  many  curious  communications  with  respect  ro  the 
Loci  Planij  znd  the  Porisms  of  Euclid.  Mr.  Stewart  pur-^ 
Sued  this  latter  subject  in  a  different,  and  new  direction, 
and'was  led  to  the  discovery  of  those  curious  and  interest- 
ing propositions,  which  were  published,  under  the  tide  of 
**  General  Theorems,"  in  1746,  which,  although  given  wiUi- 
out  the  demonstrations,  placed  their  discoverer  at  once 
among  the  geometricians  of  the  first  rank.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  Porisms,  thongh  Mr.  Stewart,  trarefoi  not  to 
anticipate  the  dis'coveries  of  his  friend,  gave  tbem  only  the 
name  of  Theorems.  While  engaged  in  them,  Mr.  Stewart 
had  entered  into  the  church,  and  become  minister  of  R-ose- 
neath.  It  was  in  that  retired  and  romatrticsitnarioti,  that 
he  discovered  the  greater  part  of  those  theorems;  In  the 
summer  of  1746,  the  mrathematical  tbhair  in  the  univc/^ty 
<rf  Edinburgh  became  vacant,  by  the  d>eath  of  Mr.  Mac^aii* 
rln.  The  •*  General  Theorems"  had  not  yet  appeared-^ 
Mr.  Stewart  was  known  only  to  his  frietvds;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  public  were  tratnrally  turned  on  Mr  Stirlihg,  who  then 
resided  at  Lealdhilis,  and  who  was  well  known  in  the  mathe- 
matical world.  He  however  detained  appearing  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  rat^nt  chliir;  aAd  several  others  were  imtned^ 
among  whom  was  Mr.  St€fwan.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
priitt^  His  •*  Titeorema,*'  which  gave  him  a  decided  supe* 
riortty  above  all  the  other  candidates.  He  was  accordindy 
elected  professtof  of  ttnitheai^tics  it)  ,tb6  university  of  Earn- 
l^urgh,  in  September  1747. 
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The  duties  o^  tbU  office  g«fe  a  turn  $o«i#wb«t.diAei«ul 
^  his.oiatbeiiMiticaLpttr»Qit8»  aod  ledbioito  tbiAk  of-ibt 
QiasU»ioH>le  «uMl;elegpaQt  means,  of  oj^pUiaing  tfao^e  diffiQuU 

Sr9f)(y»it^9ih  which  were  bitberco  ooly.  acce»sible  10  meu 
§gpjf  verged  'm.$he  modern  analysis.  In  doing  this^  im 
wi&a.pursuing  the  pbje<^  which,  of  all  otbers»  he  oiost  atf^ 
deo^jy  wished  to  obtain,  viz.  the  applicaUon  ^f  geomeiiry 
|o  such  problems  as  the  algebraic  calc.ulus  aldne.  had  beeii 
tli^oi;^!^^  able  to  rf  solve.  His  solutioa  of  Kepler's  problea^ 
was  the; first  iipeciipeo  of  th,is  kind  which  iie  gave  to  tba 
^orld,  and  wbkb,  unlike  ail  former  attempts,  was  at  «Mice 
ditject  11]  its  method  and  simple  in  itsprinoipie^.  Thisjap** 
peared  iu  vol.  II.  of  the  '^  Essays  of  the  Philosophical  80^ 
qiety  pf  E^dinburgb,''  for  1756;  and  in  tbe.^rst  toluqaeof 
the  /lao^e  collection  are  some  other  propositions  by  btm, 
wiiich^re  an  eMeosion  of  a  curious  theorem  in  the  fourth  ' 
book  of  Pappus..  ^   . 

In  thf^  course  of  prosecuting  bis  plan. of  introducing  ima 
tl^e  higher  parts  of  mixed  mathamauo)»,  the  strict  ^md  alo)*» 
|4e  fpon  of.  ancient  denionstration^  be  piroduced  the 
^^  Xi^acts.  PbysipaJl  and  Matbeoiatical,*'  which  ;wtere  .pobt 
iished  in  176 1»  In  the  first  of  these,  Mr*  ;Ste.wart  iajrs 
dpwn.  the  doctrine  of  centripetal  Carces  lin  a^^eries  .of  vpfik» 
pqsitiofis  ,j4^mpn^fktedr .  the  quadrature  0!:^  curves  hi»iiig 
a4mit;t/?d,.vr*)^h  tbe^viMn^^t  rigour,  and.  requiisifig/narpDeA 

V4pqs  k«pwj^4g^  ^f  Jm^^^^^^9^i^^^^^P^'^^>^^^^^^^ 
plfine  S^Q/fie^ry  ^d  of  co^ie  seciioos.    The  g(9ked  etrd^fr  of 

J^^  I^op9^itioo^  abided  to.  the  clearaess  m¥lk  ^imipUoUy 

of  i\ff\  (jequ>i)strat^u&,  renders  this ,  tract  4be  be«i<^  eiemei^ 

tary  tjggaMse  lof  physical  astrquomy  tbai.is^ny.iVHbeee^o>JlA« 

fg^^fi.     In.  the  tt^ree  feHof^.ing  tracts  bis  objeaj^Jiyaa^  dei> 

tero^itte,  by  th^  saipe  aietbod,  the  ^£^t  .Qf  tbo^  iortfes 

wbic^  fl^tj^l^  ^?-  motions  Qf  a  fuecof>dary  plane^t^  aad  frota 

these  be j^ropqsed ;(o  dedace»..0i9A  only  tbe4t]be«4'y"Qf  the 

mooD^  ,but  ai  determination,  of  the  suit's  .di^cvQejirooi^ .the 

earthy  ,.Tbe  forQa^er,  it  is^.weU,  kno^i^  is  the-ynipstt  diflioidt 

jB\i,bje9^  ^9  wiiich  mathematics  bf^e  :b^en.applif^di-)r>  bit&ust 

liie  r^gf et|:ed,  tliercfore,!  tbat.itbe.  de^jin^of  Dir»  Sbewart'ii 

bj^^Ip,  xvhvqh.  b^gan  soon  after  f}^e,  .pub)i€aiiaQ,^..tite 

TK^ctp^'  ^d  i)pt  permit  him. t.a  pursue  Jthi^  in^e^igaliot). 

^rej^r^  .tjo  the^  dii^tance.pf,  the. sun,  tbe«tr>apsit^f<  i^ans^ 
ixli^c^  \j(^s^t|o,b?iPgf!n  in  1761,  bad  turnediitbe  ftjtentigiHi.jof 
ii^atber^^ti(^p§  to,  the,  splutioo  of  .t^isi  CMf/jc^us^problem^^ 
p.iu  »;li-ea  it  was  considered  of  b<^w  id^licsi^^4^^ 
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•bt^rvaticyiis  wtrif  from  wfaicb  thai  solution  wts  to  be  de- 
tfcited,  and  to  ^how  many  accidents  «bey  were  expos^di  it 
#fts  natural  that  sotee  attempts  should  be  nrndeto  aseer- 
lain  the  dimensions  of  our  system  by  Wome  method  less 
subject  to  diftiippointinent.  Such  accordingly  ^as  the  de^ 
lii^n  of  Dn  8te^<r«ttj,  and  his  inquiries  into  the  Itlnilr  irre- 
gularities bad  finished  him  with'  the  means  of  aecdtii^ 
.pKshingit.  ^  »      v-    •  •  '  ^*    •'*'  *'* 

The  iransitrol  Venifs  took  place;  the  astrotomer^'rer* 
uilmed,  ^h^  i^Hd  vieirod  the  dirrioiis  phehomi^non/trOin  thft 
moss  ikst^fR  stations?  and  no  very  b%tisfactofy  Te^lt  n^aS 
ob<»inild  frddiri  a  oiHiiparbi^n  of  their  observation^.  Dr. 
Stewart  the'iV'ri^^i'Vled  to  apply  the  principles  he' had  aU 
read^  laM  doi/^n^^'Viid  in  1765  published  his  essay  br/lhe 
f^'Sikn's  Oii^^nc^;f^  where  the  computation  being  actually 
^ade)  ttte  partftlax  of  the^suln  was  fotfnd  -to  be  no  vtsdre 
than  6"  9,  and  consequently  bis  distance  almost*"29875 
MAtidftfrnievers  of  thcf^ardi^  or  nearly  lid  millions  of  miles. 
^ 'A  4c»eptfifiietion  of  the' sun's  distance,  that  so 'ffar  et- 
ee^dMiadl)^o«mer  estimations  of  it,  was  received  with  suY* 
prisfi,  avtirinbe  reasonmg  on  which  it  was  fouifded  waslStely 
to^ndergo  a  Mvere  examination.  But,  even  among  aiitro* 
nmiete,  it  wa»  not  every  one  who  could  judge  tn  a  mattet 
g£  stibb'^difficult  diseussion.  Accordingly/ ilf  was  no! 'till 
«bo|it  five  yearb  &rfter  %he  publication  of  the  sun's  distance, 
Ihat  there  appeared  a  pamphlet,'  under  the  title  of  <<  Four 
]foopotttiK»nts,"  intended  to  point  out  certain  errors  in  Dr. 
Stewart^r  investigation,  which  had  given  a  result  mdch 
greater' than  the  cmith.  From  his  desire  of  srmpliffin^, 
and  of  employitig^  only  the  geometrical  method  bf  reasfontng, 
he-  wia*'  i^duQed  to  the  necessity  of  rejecting  quantities, 
which  wereconsiderable  enough  to  have  a  great  effect  on 
thelasc  re)sftlt.  >  An  error  was  thas  introduced,  whitb,  had 
it^ndt  toecF'ibr  certain  compensations,  would  have  beconib 
immedilirtety'  <!^viou&,  •  by  giving*  the '  ^iin^s  distance  neiSir 
tbrjee  Umes  us  great  ad  that  wbieh'has  bieen  metittoiied. 

The. author  of  the  pamphlet,  referred  to  above,  was  the 
6rsit  who  nemarked  ib^  dangerous  nature  of  these  simplifi- 
cations, and  who  attempted  to  estithate  the  error  to' whitib 
they  bad  given  rise.  This  author  remarked,  what  produced 
ihe  Qompensation  above  mentioned,  v^z.  the  immense  vati- 
ayoii  of  the  sun's  distance,  which 'corre»poild's  to  a  very 
-small  variation  of  the  motion  of  the  i^odn's  apogee.  And 
it  ii  hot  justice  to  acknowledge^ thaty  besides  being  just  in 
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the  p^inta  already  tnentiotiedy  ttiey  are  very  iivgcmiotiii^ 
and  wfiilen  wifth  much  modettry  and  good  temper.  Tlie 
author,  who  at  first  concealed  his  name,  bat  aft^irards 
consented  to  its  being  made  public,  was  Mr.  Dawson,  it 
surgeon  ft  Sudbury  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious mathematicians  and  philosophers  which  this  country 
at  that  time  possessed. 

A  second  attack  was  soon  after  this  made  on  the  sun's 
distance,  by  Mr.  Landen ;  but  by  no  means  with  the  same 
good  temper  which  has  been  remarked  in  the  former.  He 
fancied  to  himself  errors  in  Dr.  Stewart's  investlgaltion) 
which  have  no  existence ;  he  exaggerated  those  that  were 
real,  and  seetned  to  triumph  in  the  discovery  of  them  wldl 
unbecoming  exulution.  The  error  into  which  Dr.  Stewatt 
had  fallen,  though  first  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Daw^n, 
whose  pamphlet  was  sent  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  Mr.  Landen  as 
soon  as  it  was  printed  (for  Dr.  Hotton  had  the  care  of  the 
edition  of  it)  yet  this  gentleman  extended  his  remarics  upon 
it  «o  gireater  exactness.  Bm  Mr.  Latiden,  in  the  zeal  of 
coiteciion,  brings  nimy  other  charges  agaiiist  Dr.  Stewart^ 
the  greater  part  tif  which  seem  to  have  no  >good  fbundatk)^. 
Siieb  are  his  objections  to  the  second  pan  of  the  trtvestiga-. 
lioa^  whesre  Dr.  Stewart  finds  the  relation  betweeli  d^e  His* 
turbing  force  of  the  son,  and  the  motion  of  the  apses  df 
the  lunar  orbit.  For  this  part,  instead  of  being  KftUe  to 
objection*  is  dceerving  of  the  greatest  pmise,  sinc^  it  re« 
solvei^  by  geometry  alone,  a  problem  which  had- eluded 
the  «fibrta  of  some  of  the  ablest  mattketnaticians,  evefi 
when  they  mviuied  themscivea  of  the  ntifnostr^soeffeeii  6f  the 
integral  oakohis.  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  thotigh  hea^sditied 
the  disturbiiig  foice  very  neat  the  truth,  ctnnp'ute^  the 
motioQ  Af  the  apses  Arom  thence  only  at  out^  half  df  ^whi^  it 
teaily  amounts  to ;  so  that,  had  he  been  ^qulr^d^  Hke  Dr. 
Stewart,  to  invert  the  problem,  b%  wooM  hseve^^oi^mnittM 
an  erroiv  not  merely  of .  a  few  thousandth  pd^ts,  e^  ^^ 
latter  is  alleged  to  have  done^  b^t  wOuld  have  %hK>ugbt  diit 
a  reaiiU  double  of  the  truth.  fPrincip.  Maik:h%  3,  prdjp:  3.) 
Macbtn  and  Callendriniy  when  commenting  on  thii^  part  of 
the  "  Principia,"  found  a  Kke  inconsistency  between  tkrir 
theory  and  observation.  Three  other  celebrated  math^^ 
magicians,  Clairaat,  D'Alembert)  and  Eiiier,  severally  tit* 
perienced  the  same  difficulties,  and  were  led  into  an  lerfor 
of  the  same  aaguitude.  It  is  true,  that,  oh  resuming  tbeit 
computatieiiB,  they  found  t^at  they  had  not  carried  their 
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approxittiationc  to  a  sdfiicient  kngth^  whkh  wbeti  liiey  had 
at  last  accomplished,  their  results  agreed  exactly  With  ob- 
servation. Mr.  Wi4tnsiey  and  Dr.  Stewart  were  the  6Ht 
inatheoiaucians  wbo^  employing  in  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem^  the  one  the  algebraic  calcalivS)  and  th& 
other  the  geometrical  method^  were  led  immediately  to 
the  truth ;  a  circumstance  so  much  for  the  honour  of  both, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten*  It  was  the  fousiiiefts  of 
an  impartial  critic/  while  he  examined  our  adthor'il  tieaso^K 
ings,  to  have  remarked  and  to  have  weighed  thesis  con^- 
■siderations. 

The  ^'  Sun's  Dis»tance"  was  the  last  work  whil^  Bf. 
Stewart  published ;  and  though  he  lived  to  Me  tbeanimad- 
Yersions  made  on  it,  just  mentioned^  be  declined  entering 
into  any  contfroversy.  His  disposition  was  far  from  pole** 
mical;  and  he  knew  die  value  of  that  quiet,  which  a  li^^ 
r^f^y  man  should  rarely  suffer  his  aotagonists  t0  intetrafit. 
He  used  to  say^  that  the  decision  of  the  poitit  in  (foei^tioti 
was  now  b&fore  the  public;  that  if  his  inveattgatioA  ivto 
right,  it  would  never  be  overturned,  and  that'  if  it  ivai 
wrong,  it  ought  not  to  be  defended. 

A  few  months  before  he  published  the  Essay  JQst  meo-L 
tioned,  he  gave  to  the  world  another  work,  entitted  **  Vro* 
positiones  more  Veterum  demonstratss.''  It  consists  of  a 
^eries  of  geometrical  theorems^  mostly  new ;  investigated^ 
first  by  an  analysis,  and  afterwards  syntbetkBatly  demon-* 
strated  by  the  inversion  of  the  same  aniilysis.  Tiiis  aae-^ 
thod  made  an  important  part  in  the  analysis  of  the  Sinbient 
geometricians  ^  but  few  examples  of  it  have  been  pre^rved 
in  their  writings,  and  those  in  Che  '^PropositioneS'Geome'^ 
trie®*'  are  therefore  the  more  valuable.  Hii  oonstaYit  use 
of  the  geometrical  analysis  had  put  him  in  possesl^Mv  ef 
many  valuable  {propositions^  whieh  did  not  entet  into  the 
plan  of  any  of  the  work^  that  have  been  enMaefat^d.  Of 
tbesc^  not  a^vv  have  found  a  ptaoe  in  the  Stings  of  Dr. 
Simson,  where  they  will  for  ever  remain,  to*  Biark  the 
friendship  of  these  two  madiematioians^  and  to  ^vii^cethe 
esteem  which  Dr.  Simson  entertiiined  for  Ifaa  abitities  of 
his  pupil.  •  ,      * 

Soon  after  the  publieation  of  the  *^  Sm\-s  t^tatioe^'*  £Nv 
Stewart's  health  began  to  decline>  and' the  duties  of  hty 
office  became  burdensome  to  Mi»i.  In  %77Q  he  Retired  ler 
the  coMfitry^  where  he  afterwards  ^pent  i^he  greater  part  of 
ht«  Ufe,  and  ueter  resuoied  bis  iabour^  in  the  sffvivemityi 
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'  He  WBS9  however,  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a:  sotr  t6  wfaom^ 
though  very  young,  hfe  could  commit  the  care  of  theiD 
with  the  greatest  confidence.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  hav- 
ing begun  to  give  ledtures  for  his  father  from  the  period 
above  mentioned,  was  elected  joint  professor  with  him  in 
1775,  and  gave  an  early  specimen  of  tliose  abilities  which 
•are  now  so  universally  known. 

After  mathematical  studies  (on  account  of  the  bad  state 
of  health  into  which  Dr.  Stewart  was  falling)  had  ceased  to 
be  his  business,  they  continued  to  be  his  amusements 
The  analogy  between  the  circle  and  hyperbola  had  been^ 
an  early  object  of  his  admiration.  The  extensive  views 
which  that  analogy  is  continually  opening ;  the  alternate 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  resemblance  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  dissimilitude,  make  it  an  object  that  astonishes 
the  experienced,  as  well  as  the  young  geometrician.  To 
the  consideration  of  this  analogy  therefore  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Stewart  very  naturally  returned,  when  disengaged  from 
other  speculations.  His  usual  success  stifl  attended  his 
investigation^ ;  and  he  has  left  among  his  papers  s6me 
curious  approximations  to  the  areas,  both  of  the  circle  and 
hyperbola.  For  some  years  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  his 
health  scarcely  allowed  him  to  prosecute  study  even  as  aii 
amusement.  He  died  the  23d  of  January  1785,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight. 

The  habits  of  study,  in  a  man  of  original  genius,  are 
objects  of  curiosity,  and  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Con* 
oerning  tbone  of  Dr.  Stewart,  bis  writings  have  made  it 
UAneeessary  to  remark,  that  from  bis  youth  he  had  been 
aecuatomed  to  the  most  intense  and  continued  application. 
Im  coosequencd  of  this  application,  added  to  the  natural 
irigour  of  his  mind,  he  retained  the  memory  of  his  disco- 
veries in  a-  manner  that  will  hardly  be  believed.  He-  sel- 
dom wrote  down  any  of  his  investigations,  till  it  became 
oecessary  to  do  safor  the  ^purpose  of  publication.  When 
he  dtBCoVered  any  proposition,  he  would  set  down  the 
emuioiation  with  great  accuracy,  and  on  the  same  piece  of 
l^per  would  construct  very  neatly  the  figure  to  which  it ' 
ssfeired.  To  these  he  trusted  for  recalling  to  His  min^  ^t 
$mf  future  period,  the  demonstration,  or  the  analysis,  h(S^^ 
€ver  GOtoplicated  it  might  be.  ExpetiendSe  had  taught  biA 
that  be  mffbt  ^ce  this  confidehce  iti  hin^sfelf'  without  any 
danger  ef  disappeinti^kient  ^'^a^d  for  tl^is^siiifgular  power  he 
WM'prdbaliiy'iiiei^'Tnd^bt^fed  tolrbe  activity^  kainventidn; 
than  to  the  mere  tenaciousness  of  his  memory. 
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Thoogh  Dr.  Stewart  was  extremely  studious,  he  read  but 
ttyf  books,  and  thus  verified  the  observation  of  D'Alembert, 
ibat,  of  all  the  men  of  letters,  mathematicians  read  least  of 
the  writings  of  one  another.  Our  author's  own  investiga- 
tions* occupied  him  sufficiently;  and  indeed  the  world 
would  have  had  reason  to  regret  the  misapplication  of  his 
talents,  had  he  employed,  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, that  time  which  he  could  dedicate  to  works  of  in^ 
vention. 

Jt  was  Dr.  Stewart's  custom  to  spend  the  sudamer  at  a 
delightful  retreat  in  Ayrshire,  where,  after  the  academical 
labours  of  4he  winter  were  ended,  he  found  the  leisure  ne- 
cessary fqr^  the  prosecution  of  his  researches.     In  his  way 
thither  he  often  made  a«  visit  to  Dr.  Sitpson  of  Glasgow, 
with  whom  be  bad  lived  from  his  youth  in  the  most  cordial 
and  uninterrupted  friendship.     It  was  pleasing  to  observe, 
ill.  these,  two  excelleut  mathematic^ians,  the  most  perfect 
esteem  and  affection .  for  each  other,  and  the  most  entire 
abseoceiof  jaalpusy^  though  no  two  men  ever  trod  more 
nearly  in  the  same  p^tb*     The  similitude  of  their  pursuits 
served  only  to  endear  them  to  each  other,  as  it  will  ever  do 
with  met)  s^upenor  to  envy #     Their  sentiments  and  view|{ 
of  the  science  4bey  'Cultivate/d,  were  nearly  the  same ;  they 
were/bptb  profound  geonaetrtcians ;  they  equally  admired 
the  ancient  mathematicians,  and  were  equally  versed-  )n 
theirniethodf  ,iof  ioyestig^ion  ;  and  they  were  both  ap))re- 
hc^ve  that,  the  b^uty  of  their  favourite 'science  would  be 
JbrgQt^ii)  .f9r«^tke  less  elegant  methods  of  algebraic  coiii«» 
put^i(oi\i    .This  innovatipn  they  endeavoured  io  of^pose; 
the  oae^  -  by  reviving  those  books  of  the  anci^njt  geometf y 
which. were  lost; '^e  o|:ber,  by  extend^pg  tbatr^eoi^etry 
to  th^  mos6  difficult  inquiries  of  the  modef  ns*.    Dr.>Stei^eat^^ 
ia.partfculary  .b^^^eGfiarkedtbe  intricat^ioSi^  io  wbioh  -imay 
o£  tbe^gr^atesit  of  ^modern  mathemiuioiaiii4.  had  involflred 
tbenR^elv^n  ii)^thf  iji^pficatipn  of  the  ca^tiiiis^  wfaiohcHeUtidtt 
attentioni  tQ.t)ieHU>cient  geometry  would  c^taiiijjr  bft^idbeflii 
ableid^  ;tbapii;  to  ^a^d.  ,  JHe.  had  obsefved  idq^  ^>^tegaiii 
•yotlieUcal  d^o^onsiiratioos  tha^  on  Qia#iy^oci9lNsioiis,-ai|aj( 
li^  gij^eH  ofr'tj^e  mo^tr'^ifficolt  pcopesi(ioQ8^ijn«?stigiMd»1i9t 
tb0  ^veniei-ii^^d  of  fluxions,    Tbe^  cirAWt^^w^  i^td 
tH^j^B^  xx^fi^OLr^QXi^rmpre^sioiii,  than  tliey  WgMp  oev» 
ipipdi^already  filled  with  admiration  of  t^k^fp  ^mtieuliguhr 
|n^t^y»  >in4.;Pi'o4uQf d  toq  unfavourable  .a^Oftlnten^olliifat 
inpdarn .  anfij^fiis^    Sutif  it  beconfesaed  .ifat!^t,Os^tqviH»t 
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ntf  4  ia  wy  r#tp^Dt  tOQ  bigb*  tb«  merit  of  the  IbriBer  of 
tbf^e  «€iiencrs»  this  msijr  well  be  encuaed  in  tbe  cnM  wham 
it  bad  cpndHcted  to  the  diiK^ov^ry  pf  t^  General  Tbeoremtf 
to  tbe  solution  of  Kepler*^  Probleoii  and  to  an  accurate  de^ 
t^nninati^n  of  tbe  Sun*s  disturbifig  for«e«  His  great  mtk-i 
desty  m^de  bim  ascribe  to  tbe  9ii;|bod  be  used  that  suoeeM 
wbicb  be  owed  tn  his  own  abiliMes,  ^ 

STIF£L$,  pr  STIFELIUS  (MichaeiJ,  a  proteataot  mi. 
nister,  and  very  skilful  matbematicianj  was  born  at  £alu»^ 
gen,  a  tQwn  in  Gera^any  ;  and  died  at  Jena  in-  Tbnringia, 
in  J  567,  at  fifty-eight  years  of  age>  according  to  Vos^iua, 
but  some  others  say  eighty,  ^tifels  was  one  of  the  beat 
mathematicians  of  his  time.  He  published,  in  the  German 
language*  a  treatise  op  alg^brat  and  another  on  tbe  caten?- 
dar  or  ecclesiastical  computation.  But  his  ebief  work  is 
tbe  *^  Arithmetica  Integra,^'  a  complete  and  esceUant4;rea«« 
tise,  in  Latin,  on  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  printed  in  4tOy 
at  Norimberg,  1^44.  In.  this  work  there  are  a  number  «l 
ingenious  inventions^  both  in  commoii  arithmetic,  and  ia 
algi«bra,  and  many  curious  thingS}  some  of  wbii^b  have 
been  a&cfibed  to  a  much  later  date»  such  aa  tbe  trtanigular 
.  ^ble  for  constructing  progressional  and  figurate  nuoi^r^ 
Ipgarithmft  &c,  ^mI? Is  was  a  eealous,  but  weak  cUscipb 
of  X^utber,  and  took  it  into  his  bead  to  become  a  prepbet. 
He  predicted  that  tbe  end  of  tbe  world  would  happen  on  a 
certain  day  iA  1653,  by  which  be  terrified  many  people, 
but  lived  tp  see  its  fallapyi  and  to  evpetienee  the  resest^ 
ment  of  those  whom  be  bftd  deluded. ' 

STILL' (jQii|^)«  bip^op  of  Bath  and  Welis,  wa&bora  ia 
1543,  and  .was  tbe  ^on  of  William.  StiU,  of  CraAibam  io 
Ifincolnsbir^^p  He  wa^  admitted  at  GbrJUt^s  college,  Cam^ 
bridge,  wbpre  be  -topk  tbf  degree  of  M.  A.  In  IS7Q  he 
was  Margaret  profe^s^r  a^  Cambridge  ;  id  lii7l  becaaoe  mor 
tx)r  of  Hadlejgbf  i^  the  eounty  .of  Suffolk^  endaRi^bdeacoii 
of  Sudbury,  a^d  in  1473  >aas  AoUaied  ta;  the  vioarag^  ef 
JS^atmarbafiPt  in  York^ire.  He  waa  aiUoeieotedimaHjei  of 
St.  John's  in  1574,  and  of  Trieity  college  in  .1577.  Ia 
1^38  be  wan  cboseu  fMrolocut/or  of  tbe  oonv!oc9itionr  b^y  the 
re(V3R>meBdatipn  pf  dean  Nbwell,  and  preached  the  Uiatifi 
serm9n«  Ta*p  year^  aftei  the-  death,  pf  bishop  Godivui).  be 
was  appcuuted  j(o  tb§  vacaiit  see  of  Bmb  ^md^Widk,  iet 

,  1  By  Mr.  PJayfajr,  in  vol,  I.  of  tbe  Bdinburj^h  Pjjilosppb'Wl  Tf^n?|icti9j^f,-— 
Hiittoo'8  IlielioiiMry.  «  6en.  Dicf.— Hutton>  Djct.-^Mor6r>. 
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which  ))€'ct)ntiRaed  till  his  decease,  which  happened  Feb. 
S6»  1607.  Sir  John  Harrington  describes  him  as  a  man 
^^  to  whom  he  nerer  came,  but  he  grew  more  religious  3 
from  whom  he  never  went,  but  he  parted  better  instructed.'* 
Archbishop  Parker  had  a  high  opinion  of  him^  and  not  only 
gave  him  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  but  recommended 
him  Tery  strongly  to  be  appointed  dean  of  Norwich,  in 
which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed.  He  had  been  one 
af  his  grace's  chaplains.  The  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells 
having  been  in  his  time  enriched  by  some  lead  mines  in 
Mendip  hills,  he  is  said  to  have  left  a  considerable  fortune 
to  his  family,  and  endowed  an  alms-house  in  the  city  of 
Wells. 

The  historians  of  the  drama  are  of  opinion,  that  in  hit 
yoonger  days  he  was  the  author  of  an  old  play  called 
^  Gammer  Gurton^s  Needle,"  1 575,  4to.  From"the  books  of 
the  stationers*  company,  it  might  seem  as  though  it  had 
been  composed  some  years  before  publication.  It  was  re«- 
pubHsbed  among  DodsleyVOld  Plays,  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare. ' 

STILLINGFLEET  (Edward),  one  of  the  most  learned 
prelates  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  seventh  son 
ef  Samuel  Stitlingfieet,  gent,  descended  from  the  ancient 
iamily  of  the  Stillingfleets  of  Stillingfleet,  about  four  miles 
from  York.  His  mother  was  Busanna,  the  daughter  of 
JEdward  Ne^rris,  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  gent.  He  was 
born  at  Cranbourne  in  Dorsetshire,  April  17,  1635,  and 
educated  at  the  grammar-«school  of  that  place  by  Mr.  Tho-^ 
mai^  Garden,  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  profession.  He 
eoncinued  at  this  school  until,  being  intended  for  the  Uni^ 
inBittity,  he  ivas  removed  to  Ringwood  in  Hampshire,  that 
h^  toigbt  have  a  chance  for  one  of  Lynne's  exhibitions,  who 
waa'the  founder  of  that  school. 

Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  was  entered  in  Micfaaetmaa 
t€49,  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  be^* 
ginning  of  November  w^as  admitted  a  scholar  of  the  housed 
00  the  nomination  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  It  may  readily 
b6  bdieved  that  his  application  and  progress  in  bis  studies 
w^re  of  no  common  kind,  as  he  was  so  soon  to  give  pubiid 
proofs  of  both.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  t6St, 
and  was  now  so  much  esteemed  by  his  society,  that  at  the 

»  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  l.-.HarriBgtoii'8  Brief  Vkw.^FqHti'^  Wortbies.-^Strype'f 
Parker,  p.  432  [451]  510— Strype's  Wbitgift,  p.  70,  76,  SSS;  3991— Pfebt's 
Desiderata.— Cbarton'i  Life  of  NoweH. 
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Tery  next  election  be  was  chosen  into  a  feliowsbip^  and 
admittedi  March  31,  1653.  '  While  bachelor,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  tripos,  and  was  much  applauded  for  his  speech  on 
that  occasion,  which  was  *^  witty  and  inoffensive,"  a  <^- 
racter  not  often  given  to  those  compositions. 

About  16.^4  he  left  the  university  to  accept  tbc  in  vita* 
tion  of  sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  who  wished  biro  to  reside  witi% 
him  at  bis  seat  at  Wroxball,  in  Warwickshire.  He  had 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Paman,  one  of  the  fellows  of  hia 
college,  but  in  what  capacity,  whether  as  chaplain  or  com- 
panion, does  not  appear.  Sir  Roger  was  a  man  of  piety, 
and  learning,  and  becanie  afterwards  a  very  kind  friend 
and  patron  to  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  jet  parted  with  him  very 
readily  next  year,  when  he  was  invited  to  Nottingham  to 
be  tutor  to  the  hon.  Francis  Pierrepoint,  esq.  brother  to  the 
marquis  of  Dorchester.  In  1656  he  completed  his  master's 
degree,  and  the  following  year  left  Nottingham,  and  went 
again  to  Wroxhall,  where  his  patron,  sir  Roger  Burgoyne, 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Bedfordshire., 
Before  institution  he  received  orders  at  the  bands  of  Dr« 
Brownrig,  the  ejected  bishop  of  Exeter. 

While  at  Nottingham,  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  he 
composed  his  first  publication,  and  printed  it  in  1659,  un* 
der  the  title  of  *^  Irenicum,  a  weapon-salve  for  the  church's 
wounds,  or  the  divine  right  of  particular  forms  of  church- 
government  discussed  and  exao^ined  according  to  the  prin? 
ciples  of  the  law  of  nature ;  the  positive  laws  of  God ;  the 
practice  of  the  apostles ;  and  the  priniitive  church  ;  and  the 
judgment  of  reformed  diviheS|  whereby  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  the  church*s  peace,  and  the  accomniodation  of  ouc 
present  differences.'*  As  this  was  an  attempt  to  promote 
the  return  of  the  non- conformists  to  the  church,  and  con* 
sequently  implied  some  concessions  which  were  irrecoo* 
citable  with  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  for  which  the 
adherents  of  the  church  contended,  and  yet  not  enough  to 
please  either  presbyterians  or  independents,  the  author 
bad  not  the  sstisfaction  of  meeting  with  full  credit  even  for 
bis  intentions;  and  upon  more  mature  consideration*  he 
himself  thought  his  labour  in  vain,  and  did  not  scruple 
afterwards  to  say  of  bis  work,  that  ^*  there  are  many  things 
in  it,  which,,  if  he  were  to  write  again»  he  would  not  say  i 
some*  which  shew  bis  youth,  and  want  of  due  considera- 
tion ;  others,  which  he  yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gain- 
ing tbe  dissenting  parties  to .  th^  church  of  England*'*     In 
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1662  be  reprinted  this  work;  ^ith  the  addition  of  n  dil*^' 
oo«rse  ^*  concerning  the  power  of  Excommunication  in  a 
Christian  Cburcb :"  in  which  he  attempts  to'  prove,  that 
'<  the  ehurch  is  a  distinct  society  from  the  state,  and  has 
divers  rights  and  priviteges  of  its  own,  particnl'arly  that' it 
has  a  power  of  censtiring  offenders,  resulting  frotn  its  con- 
slitution  as  a  Christian  society ;.  and  that  these  rights  of 
the  church  cannot  be  alienated  to  the  state,  aft<Ar  ^tfaeir 
being  united,  in  a  Christian  country.'* 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  was  respecting 
some  of  the  positions  laid  down  in  this  work;  thVre*was 
one  point  inr  which  all  agreed,  that  it  exhibited  il  fBmd  df 
learning,  and  an  extent  of  reading  and  research  fai^  beyond  \ 
what  could  have  been  expected  in  a  young  man  of  twenty^* 
fdur  years  of  age,  and  was,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  ibi^taken ' 
for  the  production  of  a  man  of  full  years  and  established 
fame. 

At  Sutton,  while  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  diligent ' 
and  faithful  pastor,  he  adhered  closely  to  his  studies,  and 
in  1662,  produced  his  ^  Origines  Sacree;  or  a  rational  ac- 
count of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  to  the  truth  and  divine  au- 
tberity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  matters  therein  contained,'* 
4to.     The  highest  compliment  paid  him  in  consequence  of 
this  very  learned  work,  was  at  a  visitatidn,  when  bishop 
Sandetson,  his  diocesan,  hearing  his  name  called   over,^ 
asked  him  if  be  was  any  relation  to  the  great  StlllTngfieet;  • 
aifthor  of  the  Origines  Sacrse  ?     Wheifr  modestly  informed 
that  he  was  the  rery^  man,  the  bishop  wetdtniira^  hihi  Witb 
great  c6rdiality,«>  and  said,  that  "  be  expected  rathfeV  to  ' 
have  sben  One  a^  considerable  for  his^earaf  ks  be'had  aW 
reatdy  abewn  bitiftsetf  for  his  learning^'    This  work' hay ^ 
indeed  been  ahvays  justly  este^&med  one' 'Of  the  abl<?st  de-  ' 
fen^s  df  revealed  religion  that  had  tbetr  lippeared  in  aA^ 
latlguage.     It  was  republished  by.Dr.  B^ntley  'in  l709^j  ^ 
with  *l  Part  of  another  book  upon  the  sam^  subject,  writ-  ' 
ten  in  1697,  from  the' author's  own  manuscript;'^  foflo.  I 
Bishrop  ISanderson,  a&  a  special  mark  of  his  respect^  granted  ^ 


cation  of  archbishop  Laud^s  conference  with  Ft^her;'  t^e 
Jesuit     Laud's  confei^nce  had  been  attacked  in  k-'publF- 
cation  entitled  <<  Labyrinthus  Cantuarfensis,  or.  Dr.  Laud^s  * 
Labyrinth,  by  T.  C."  said  to  bave  beeto  printed  at  P&)ns^' 
Vol.  XXVIIL  E  v 


4l» 
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in  1658^  but  which  did  not  appear  till  1663.  Stillingfieet'r 
answer  was  entitled  '^  A  rational  account  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Protestant  Religion ;  being  a  vindication  of  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  relation  of  a  conference/*  &c« 
Lond.  ]664y  fol.  Such  was  his  readiness  in  composition, 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  sent  to  the  press  six  or  seven 
fheets  a  week  of  this  volume,  which  Dr.  Tillotson  said  he 
<<  found  in  every  part  answerable  to  its  title,  a  raiiomtU  ac- 
count'' 

The  country  was  npw  no  longer  thought  a  proper  field 
for  the  exertions  of  one  who  had  already  shown  himself  sq 
able  a  champion  for  his  church  and  nation.  His  first  ad- 
vance to  London  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  appointed 
preacher  to  the  BqUs  chapel,  by  sir  Harbottle  Grinaston ; 
and  in  Jan.  1665  he  was  presented  by  Thonoas,  earl  ojf 
Southampton,  to  the  living  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
With  this  he  Hept  his  preachership  at  the  Rolls,  and  waf 
at  the  same  tin^e  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  church, 
which  procured  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  manj^ 
eminent  men  in  the  Uw,  particularly  sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Itnd  lord  chief  justice  Vaughan.  Nor  were  bis  discourses 
less  adapted  to  the  conmon  understanding.  The  eminent 
non- conformist,  Matthew  Henry,  was  often  his  auditor  and 
admirer. 

In  February  1667,  he  was  collated  by  bishop  Heiichaau 
to  the  prebend  of  lUUngtm,  in  the  church  of  St  Paul's. 
Having  in  1663  taken  bis  degree  of  B.  D.  he  oommenoed 
D.  D.  in  1668,  at  which  time  he  kept  the  public  act  with 
great  applause.  He  was  also  king'^  chaplain  *,  and  in 
1670  his  majesty  bestowed  on  hiip  the  place  of  canon  re^ 
^dentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  Oct  1672  he  e:^chaQged  bi^ 
prebend  of  Islington  for  that  of  Newington,  in  the  saniQ 
church.    These  preferments  weie  succeeded^  in  1677,  by 


*  While  cb4p]ain  to  the  king,  Cbarles 
II.  hit  majesty  ukti  him,  **  How  it 
came  about,  that  he  aliveya  na4  his 
sermons  before  himy  when,  be  was  in- 
formed, he  always  preached  without 
l)ook elsewhere?*'  He  told  the  kiecpv 
that "  the  awe  of  so  noble  an  audience, 
where  he  saw  nothing  that  was  not 
greatly  superior  to  him ;  but  chiefly, 
Uie  ae^g  before  him  so  peat  sMid  wise 
a  prince,  made  him  afraid  to  trust 
h^imself,'*  With  this  answer,  which, 
howefer,  became  thjB  courtier  rather 
than  the  diTia€«  iwd  we  trait  hai^  l^e«» 


heightened  in  the  relation,  the  king  waa 
very  well  centented.  **  But  pray,*' 
saye  StiUiagflfet,  *<  wiH  y^qr  migfity 
give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question 
too  ?  Why  you  read  your  speeches, 
when  you  can  have  uoae  of  the  sam* 
reasons  ?"  *<  Why  trttly»  doctor,"  sayf 
the  king,  « your  question  i^  a  very 
pertinent  one,  and  so  will  be  my  an> 
twer.  I  have  asM  the sn  sp  often  ss4 
for  so  much  money,  that  I  am  ashtm&e^ 
to  look  them  in  the.  fti.ce.*'  Itichard- 
wiUABayp.aS.     ' 
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'tbe  archdeaconry  of  London^  aud  in  Jao.  1678,  by  tbe 
deanry  of  St.  Paul's. 

To  all  these  he  had  recommended  himself  by  the  ability 
with  which  be  catried  on  controversies  with  various  enemies 
to  the  established  religion.  In  1669  be  had  published 
some  sermons,  one  of  which,  '*  on  the  reason  of  Christ's 
suffering  for  us,"  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  ibe 
Socinians,  and  be  was  engaged  soon  after  in  other  contro- 
versies with  the  popish  writers,  with  tbe  deists,  and  with 
the  separatists.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  give  tbe  titles 
of  the  pamphlets  be  wrote  against  all  these  parties,  as  tbey 
are  now  to  be  found  in  tbe  edition  of  his  collected  works. 
Successful  as  be  was  against  these  opponents,  and  few 
writers  in  bis  time  were  more  so,  be  was  not  a  lover  of  con-- ' 
Iroversy,  and  seldom  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage 
in  it,  but  in  consequence  of  such  provocation  as  b^  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  desertion  of  bis.  post;,  if  he  had  ne-.  * 
glected  to  notice. 

About  1679  Dr.  Stillingfleet  turned  his  thoughts  to  a 
subject  apparently  foreign  to  bis  usual  pursuits,  but  in 
which  he  displayed  equal  ability.  This  was  the  question 
as  to  tbe  right  of  bishops  to  vote  in  capital  cases,  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  prosecution  of  Tbonaas  Osborne,  earl  of 
Danby.  Among  others  who  contested  that  right,  was  Den* 
nil  lord  Holies,  who  published  <<  A  Letter  shewing  that 
bishops  are  not  to  be  judgea  in  parliament  in  cases  ca-*' 
pital,"  1679,  4to.  In  answer  to  this.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  pub* 
fished  ^^  The  grand  question  concerning  the  bishop's  right 
to  vote  in  parliament  in  cases  capital,  stated  and  argued 
from  the  parliament  rolls  and  tbe  history  of  former  times, 
with  an  inquiry  into  their  peerage,  and  tbe  three  estates 
in  parliament.'*  Bishop  Burnet  observes  that  in  this  StiU 
lingfleet  gave  a  proof  of  his  being  able  to  make  himself 
Blaster  of  any  argument  which  he  undertook,  and  disco- 
vered more  skill  and  exactness  in  judging  this  matter  than 
all  who  bad  gone  before  him.  Burnet  adds  that  in  tbei 
opinion  of  all  impartial  men  be  put  an  end  to  tbe  cou- 
treversy. 

In  1685,  he  published  bis  /^  Origines  Britannics^,"  or 
^he  antiquities  of  British  Cburches,  ^  work  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  in  which  be  displayed  a  knowledge  of  antiquities, 
both  civil  and  eedesiastical^  which  would  almost  induce 
the  reader  to  think  they  had  been  the  study  of  his  whole 
life.    Jttft  befpre  tbe  revolution,  he  was  summoned  to  ap« 
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pear  before  king  James's  ecclesiastical  commission,  but  had 
the  courage,  in  that  critical  time,  to  dra^v  up  a  discourse 
Oil  the  illegality  of  that  commission,  which  was  published 

Besides  his  other  preferments,  Dr.  Stilhngfleet  was  ca- 
non of  the  twelfth  stall  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation  for  many  years, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  Jkmes  11.  At  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and 
consecrated  Oct.  13,  1689,  and  in  this  sUtion  conducted 
himself  in  a  very  exemplary  manner,  and  dehvered  some 
excellent  charges  to  his  clergy,  which  were  afterwards 
published  among  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Cases.''  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  much  advantage ;  but 
two  only  of  his  speeches  are  upon  record,  one  on  the  case 
of  visitation  of  colleges,  occasioned  by  a  dispute  between 
Dr.  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Exeter,  as  visitor  of  Exeter  col- 
lege, and  Dr.  Bury,  the  rector  of  that  college;  and  the 
other  on  the  case  of  commendams. 

Soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the 
liturgy,  and  his  opinion  was  highly  valued  by  his  brethren. 
The  last  controversy  in  which  he  had  any  concern,  was 
with  the  celebrated  Locke,  who,  having  laid  down  s6me 
principles  in  his  "Essay  on  Human  Understanding,"  which 
seemed  to  the  bishop  to  strike  at  the  mysteries  of  revealed 
reli'^ion,  fell  on  that  account  under  his  lordship's  cognizance. 
Although  Dr.  Stillingfleet  had  always  had  the  reputation  of 
coming'^ofF  with  triumph  in  all  his  controversies,  in  this  he 
was  supposed  to  be  not  successful ;  and  some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  conjecture,  that  being  pressed  with  clearer  and 
closer  reasoning  by  Locke,  thanr  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  from  his  other  adversaries,  it  created  in  him  a  cha^in 
which  shortened  his  life.  There  is,  however,  no  occasion 
for  a  supposition  so  extravagant.  He  had  been  subject  to 
the  gout  near  twenty  years,  and  it  having  fixed  in  hi» 
stomach,  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Park-street,  Westminster,  March  27,  1699.  His- biogra- 
pher describes  his  person  as  tall,  graceful,  and  well-pro- 
portioned;' his  countenance  comely,  firesh,  and  awful. 
*<  His  apprehension  was  quick  and  sagacious,  his  judgment 
exact  and  profound,  and  his' memory  very  teiiacious :  so 
that,  considering  how  intensely  he  studied,  and  how  he 
read  every  thing,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  biro,  what  he  really 
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was,  one  of  the  nvost  universal  scholars  that  ever  HvedJ* 
His  body  was  carried  for  interment  to  Worcester  cathedral^ 
atter  which  an  elegant  monuaient  was  erected  over  him» 
with  an  inscription  written  by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had  been 
his  chaplain.  This  gives  a  noble  and  yet  just  idea>of  the 
man,  and  affords  good  authority  for  many  particulars  re- 
corded of  his  life* 

His  writings  were  all  collected,  and  reprinted  in  1710, 
in  6  vols,  folio.  The  first  contains,  1.  "Fifty  Sermons, 
preached  on  several  occasions,"  with  the  author's  life.  The 
second,  2.  "  Origines  Sacrae.'*  3.  "  Letter  to  a  Deist," 
written,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  particular  person,  who  owned  the  Being  and  Provi- 
dence of  God,  but  expressed  a  mean  esteem  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  Christian  religion.  4.  "  Irenicum  :  the  Un- 
reasonableness of  Separation,  or  an  impartial  account  of 
the  history,  nature,  and  pleas  of  the  present  Separation 
from  the  Conimunion  of  the  Church  of  England."  The 
third  volume  contains,  5.  "  Origines  Britannicoe,  or  the 
Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches ;"  6.  **  Two  Discourses 
concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Satisfaction,  against 
the  Socinians."  7.  "  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,"  in  which  he  animadverts  upon  some  passages  ia 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay.  8.  "  Answers  to  two  Letters,"  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Locke.  9.  '^  Ecclesiastical  cases  relating  to 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,"  a  charge* 
10.  "  Concerning  Bonds  of  resignation  of  Benefices."  11. 
'^  The  Foundation  of  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  as  it 
regards  the  legal  supremacy."  12.  "  The  grand  question 
concerning  the  Bishops'  right  to  vote  in  Parliame^u  in 
cases  capital."  13.  "  Two  speeches  in  Parliament."  14. 
"  Of  the  true  Antiquity  of  London."  15.  "  Concerning 
the  Unreasonableness  of  a  new  Separation,  on  account  of 
the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  16.  "A 
Vindication  of  their  Majesties  authorities  to  fill  the  sees  of 
deprived  Bishops."  17.  "An  Answer  to  the  Paper  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Ashton,  at  his  execution,  to  sir  Francis 
Child,  Sheriff  of  Lon/lon,  with  the  Paper  itself."  The 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  contain,  18.  Pieces  writ- 
ten against  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  controversy  with 
Cressy,  Sargeant,  and  other  Popish  advocates. 
^  "  Wben  1  was  a  young  man,"  says  the  present  venera- 
ble bishop  of  Llandaff,  "  1  had  formed  a  mean  opinion  of 
'    the  reasoning  faculties  of  bishop  Stillingfleet,  from  read- 
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ing  Mr.  Locke's  Letter  and  two  replies  to  him ;  but  a  bet* 
ter  acquiintance  with  the  bishop's  works  has  convinced  me 
that  my  opinion  was  ill-founded.  Though  no  match  for  Mr. 
Locke  in  strength  and  acuteuess  of  argument,  yet  his 
'  Origines  8acr«/  and  other  works,  show  him  to  have  been 
not  merely  a  searcher  into  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  but  a 
sound  divine  and  a  good  reasoner.''  This  confession  from 
one,  perhaps  a  little  more  latitudinarian  than  our  author 
in  some  important  points,  has  probably  contributed  to  i*e- 
vive  an  attention  to  Stillingfleet's  works,  which  have  ac« 
cordingly  risen  very  highly  in  value.  Indeed  if  we  con- 
sider the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  and  wrote 
vrith  acknowledged  skill  and  with  elegance  of  style,  and 
the  early  fame  he  acquired  and  uniformly  preserved,  it  will 
not  be  thought  too  much  to  rank  him  in  the  first  class  of 
learned  men  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  he  was 
rector  of  Sutton,  he  married  a  daughter  of  William  Do*- 
byns,  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman,  who  lived  not  long 
with  him ;  yet  had  two  daughters  who  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  one  son^  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  rector 
of  Wood-Norton  in  Norfolk.  Then  he  married  a  daughter 
of  sir  Nicholas  Pedley  of  Huntingdon,  serjeant  at  law, 
who  lived  with  him  almost  all  his  life,  and  brought  him 
seven  children,  of  whom  two  only  survived  him ;  James 
rector  of  Hartlebury  and  canon  of  Windsor,  and  Anne, 
married  afterwards  to  Humphrey  Tyshe,  of  Gray's -Inn, 
esq.     His  grandson  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article.^ 

STILLINGFLEET  (Benjamin),  grandson  to  the  pre- 
eeding,  and  an  eminent  naturalist  and  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  who  was  first  a  physician,  but  after^ 
wards  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  died  in  1708.  His 
only  son,  Behjamin,  Was  bom  in  1702,  and  educated  at 
Kofwich  school,  where  be  made  a  considerable  proficiency 
sn  classical  literature,  tn  1720  he  entered  as  a  subsizar  at 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  where,  while  he  improved  his 
classical  knowledge,  he  attached  himself  with  success  to 
mathematical  studies.  Qn  May  3,  1723,  be  was  admitted 
a  scholar,  aiid  the  same  year  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
Soon  after  this  he  left  the  university,  and  in  1724  lived  in 
the  family  of  Ashe  Windham,  esq.  of  Felbrig^  as  preceptor 
to  William,  his  only  son,  then  about  seven  years  old.    In 

1  tife  by  Dr.  Timothy  Goodwin,  1710,  ^vo.-^Bftog.  Brit,  written  by  Mr« 
lloraxit.-r-Bujrnet's  Own  Tin«s,"<- Bircb^i  TiUotiOD*«*4ieland'0  Btittical  writcn* 
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the  beginning  of  1726,  he  returned  to  Cainbrid^e,  iti 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  a  fellowship,  there  being  then  four 
vacancies.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  ''  by  thift  In^ 
fluence,  it  is  said,  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  has  been  accused 
of  repaying  with  this  instance  of  ingratitude  the  obligations 
he  had  received  from  the  father  of  the  unprotected  candi- 
date.'* Although  we  are  unwilling  to  credit  so  serious  a 
charge,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Stillingfleet  considered  it  an 
just,  and  **  seldom  afterwards  omitted  an  Opportunity  of 
testifying  his  resentment  against  Bentley,*'  a  circutnstand^ 
which  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  even  if  the  charge  had  beeA 
proved. 

After  this  failure,  he  attached  himself  wholly  to  bis  pk* 
tron  Mr.  Windham,  and  at  the  mansion  of  Felbrig  passed 
the  next  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  ^'beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  visited  or  were  connected  with  the  familyC** 
While  he  was  **  employed  in  the  grateful  task  of  instruct* 
ing  a  youth  of  superior  talents  and  amiable  disposition,** 
he  was  insensibly  led  into  a  tender  attachment,  in  which  fa# 
was  not  successful.  The  lady  was  a  Miss  Anne  Barnes : 
who,  with  the  inexperience  of  youth,  and  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  a  volatile  temper,  encouraged  his  addresses ;  and 
he  passed  several  years  in  her  society,  in  the  ardent  hope 
that  a  fiivourable  change  in  his  circumstances  at  no  distant 
period  would  unite  him  with  the  object  of  his  first  and  last-^ 
ing  passion.  But  after  ten  years,  the  prudence  of  the  lady 
outweighed  her  affection.  As  she  was  herself  without  for- 
tune, and  Mr.  Stillingfleet  without  aiiy  means  of  establish^ 
ing  himself  in  life,  she  listened  to  an  advantageous  ofler, 
and  soon  afterwards  espoused  a  richer  and  more  foftunatit 
rival. 

It  appears  that  this  disappointment  made  a  deep  Im* 
pression;  and  hito  biographer  has  given  us  some  linei 
against  woman,  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  shew  hov# 
anguish  and  disappointment  could  change  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  so  mild  and  amiable,  so  fond  of  domestic  life,  and 
so  respectfully  attached  to  the  fair  sex.  The  lines  (for 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  edition  of  his  works  lately 
published)  are  certainly  severe;  but  allowance  must  b# 
made  for  the  immediate  provocation. 

Soon  after  this  disappointix^ent,  in  17Sf,  he  aeccmii- 
panied  his  pupil,  Mr.  Windham,  to  the  Continejit.  The 
events  of  this  tour,  and  the  connexions  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  fiaed^  the  future  course^  and  formed  the  hapj^in^M  of 
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his  life.  Mr.  Coze*s  account  of  it  is  highly  amusing,  and 
•introduces  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons,  novr^ 
or  lately,  distinguished  in  the  political  or  literary  world. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  tour  was,  **  A  Letter  from  aa 
English  Gentleman  to  Mr.  Arlaud,  a  celebrated  painter  at 
Geneva,  giving  an  account  of  the  Glacieres,  or  Ice  Alps 
of  Savoy,  written  in  the  year  1741.**  This  was  written 
ehiefly  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Price  (of  Foxley  in 
Herefordshire),  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  and 
illustrated  with  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Price.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  travellers  who  penetrated  into  these 
Alpine  recesses.  In  1743  Mr.  Stillingfleet  returned  with 
bis  pupil  to  England.  His  pupiPs  father  gave  Mr.  Stilling- 
fleet an  annuity  of  100/.  which  for  some  time  was  his  prin- 
cipal support.  He  now  resided  partly  in  London  and 
partly  with  some  friends  in  the  country ;  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  dedicated  to  literary  pursuits,  some  of  which 
Mr.  Coxe  has  specified,  particularly  an  edition  of  Milton, 
illustrated  by  notes,  in  which  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  when  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Newton's  proposals 
induced  him  to  relinquish  his  design.  His  MSS.  however, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late  bishop  Dampier, 
were  obligingly  lent  to  Mr.  Todd,  for  bis  excellent  edition 
of  our  great  epic  poet.  About  this  time  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
'  composed  some  of  his  poems,  particularly  those  on  *'  Con- 
versation," and  "  Earthquakes." 

.  In  1746  Mr.  Stillingfleet  took  up  his  residence  at  Foxley, 
the  seat  of  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Price,  or  rather  in  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  where  be  was  master  of  his  time  and 
pursuits;  and  passed  his  leisure  hours  with  the  family. 
Ail  indifferent  state  of  health  first  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
Natural  History,  which  forms  his  principal  distinction  as 
an  author ;  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  first  defenders 
and  earliest  propagators  of  tbe  LinnaBan  system  in  England. 
This  zeal  produced,  in  1759,  his  ^*  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
in  Natural  History,"  with  a  Preface,  which  contains  a 
spirited  eulogium  of  tbe  study  of  nature,  and  a  just  tribute 
of  applause  to  the  talents  and  discoveries  of  the  great 
Swede.  The  publication  of  this  miscellany  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  aera  of  the  establishment  of  Linnsean  Botany 
in  Eniiland.  His  biographer  has  also  published  the  Jour« 
nal  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet*s  excursion  into  part  of  North  Wales, 
which  is  illustrative  of  his  character  and  observations,  and 
is  curious  as  one  of  the  first  of  those  local  tours  which  are 
since  become  so  fashionable. 
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In  1760,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  received  an  addition  to  his  in- 
come by  obtaining  the  place  of  barrack- master  at  Kensing- 
ton, through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Mr.  Price,  brother- 
in-law  to  lord  Barrington,  then  secretary  at  war.  But  in 
1761  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  death,  bis  friend 
Mr.  Price,  and  also  bis  pupil  Mr.  Windham.  The  latter 
left  him  guardian  to  his  only  son,  the  late  much  lamented 
statesman  William  Windham,  esq.  His  feelings  were  not 
a  little  tried  also,  about  this  time,  by  the  death  of  bis 
sisters  and  their  husbands,  whose  history,  as  well  as  that 
of  Messrs.  Price,  Windnam,  and  Williamson,  form  a  very 
interesting  part  of  Mr.  Coxe^s  memoirs.  That  of  bis  ne- 
phew, capt.  Locker,  is  particularly  so,  as  he  was  one  of 
those  who  contributed  to  form  the  wonderful  mind  of  our 
gallant  hero,  lord  Nelson. 

After  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  ^'  Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts,"'  in  1762,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  embarked  on 
a  scheme  which  was  likely  to  employ  the  remainder  .of  his 
life:  This  was  a  "  General  History  of  Husbandry,'*  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  to  his  own  times.  Of  this 
work  he  left  six  volumes  of  MS  collections,  of  which  Mr. 
Coxe  has  given  such  an  analysis  as  displiays  the  author's 
plan,  and  excites  regret  that  a  man  of  so  much  research 
and  powers  of  thinking  did  not  complete  his  intended 
work. 

Among  other  pursuits  Mr.  Stillingfleet  cultivated  and. 
understood  music,  both  practically  and  theoretically  ;  and 
^this  produced  his  **  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Power 
of  Harmony,"  on  which,  says  his  biographer,  he  seems  to 
have  bestowed  unusual  labour.  It  is^  in  fact,  an  analysis 
or  abridgment  of  Tartini's  "  Trattato  di  Musica,"  with 
such  an  addition  of  new  matter,  that  it  may  justly  be 
deemed  the  joint  production  of  Tartini  and  Stillingfleet; 
and,  in  executing  this,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  seems  to  have  ac- 
complished the  wish  of  D'Alembert,  namely,  '^  that  Tar- 
tini would  engage  some  man  of  letters  equally  practised  in 
music  and  skilled  in  writing,  to  develope  those  ideas  which 
be  himself  has  not  unfolded  with  suflScient  perspicuity.'' 

This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet's  publications;  for 
he  died,  at  his  lodgings  in  Piccadilly  opposite  Burlington- 
house,  Dec.  15,  1771  (the  year  this  last-mentioned  work 
was  published),  aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  interred  in  St. 
James's  church,  where  his  great  nephew  Edward  Hawke 
Locker,  esq.  third  son  of  captain  Locker,  has  recently 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.     . 
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The  merit  most  generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Stilliitgfleet 
is  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  our  Natural  History 
'  and  Agriculture.     In  the  present  age  it  may  not  be  deemed 
a  merit  in  a  gentleman,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
letters,  to,  encourage  such  pursuits  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple ;  as  we  hare  numerous  instances  of  men  of  the  first 
rank  and  abilities,  who  have  dedicated  their  time  and  la- 
bours to  the  promotion  of  this  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 
But,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  the  cas.e  was  far  dif- 
ferent; for  few  men  of  respectable  rank  in  society  were 
farmers;  and  still  fewer,  if  any,  gave  the  result  of  their 
experience  and  observations  to  the  public.     On  the  con- 
trary, there  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  higher  classes 
a  strong  prejudice  against  agricultural  pursuits;  which 
Mr.  Stillingfieet  took  some  pains  to  combat,  and  which, 
indeed,  his  example,  as  well  as  his  precepts,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  overcome.     As  a  poet,  Mr.  Stillingfieet  is  less 
known,  because  few  of  his  compositions  were  ever  given  to 
the  public,  and  those  were  short,  and  confined  to  local  or 
temporary  subjects.    The  ^'  Essay  on  Conversation  ;^'  the 
**  Poem'  on  Earthquakes  ;*'  the  dramas  and  sonnets ;  will 
certainly  entitle  him  to  a  place  on  the  British  Parnassus ; 
but,  when  we  consider  his  refined  and  classical  taste,  his 
command  of  language,  his  rich  and  varied  knowledge,  and 
the  flights  of  imagination  which  frequently  escape  from  his 
rapid  pen,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  if, 
instead  of  the,  haste  in  which  he  apparently  prided  himself, 
be  bad  employed  more  patience  and  more  assiduous  cor- 
rection, he  would  have  attained  no  inconsiderable  rank 
among  our  native  poets.     Independently  of  his  merits  as  a 
naturalist  and  a  poet,  he  possessed   great  versatility  of 
genius  and  muhifsrious  knowledge.     His  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  his 
skill  in  applying  them  to  practice,  are  evident  from  his 
treatise  on  the  principles  and  powers  of  harmony  :  and  all 
his  works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  display  various 
and  undoubted  proofs  of  an  eittensive  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  a  just  and  refined 
taste,  formed  on  the  best  models  of  classic  literature.  ^ 

STILFO,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  of  Megara, 
who  flourished  about  306  B.  C.  was  so  eloquent,  and  itt-« 

'  "  Literary  Life  and  Select  WoVks  of  BeDJamin  Stillingflett."    By  the  rtr. 
Wmiam  Coxa,  rector  of  Bemarto%  kc,  I6ll»  d  toU.  Sro. 
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sinuafced  himself  so  easily  into  the  favour  of  his  auditors, 
that  all  theyoUng  philosophers  quitted  their  masters  to  hear 
him.     It  is  said,  that  Stilpo,  hating  reproached  the  cour- 
te2an  Glycera  with  corrupting  youth,  she  replied,  '<  What 
does  it  signify  whether  they  are  corrupted  by  a  courteeati 
or  by  a  sophist  !*'  which  answer  induced  Stilpo  to  reform 
the  school  of  Megara,  banishing  from  it  all  sophisms,  use* 
less  subtilties,  general  propositions,   captious  arguments, 
and  that  parade  of  senseless^words,  which  had  so  long  de- 
based the  schools.     When  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus, 
took  Megara,  be  forbade  any  one  to  touch  our  philosopher's 
house,  and  if  any  thing  was  taken  from  him  in  the  hurry 
of  plunder,  to  restore  it.     When  Demetrius  asked  him  if 
he  Lost  any  thing  by  the  capture  of  the  city,  *'  No,^'  re- 
plied Stilpo,  <*  for  war  can  neither  rob  us  of  virtue,  learn- 
ing, nor  eloquence."    He  at  the  same  time  gave  that  prince 
some  instructions  in  writing,,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with 
humanity,  and  a  noble  fiseal  for  doing  good  to  mankind, 
with  which  Demetrius  was  so  affected  that  he  ever  after 
followed  his  advice.      Stilpo  is  said  to  have  entertained 
very  equivocal  notions  respecting  the  deity ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  considered  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stoic 
sect.     Several  Grecian  republics  liad  recourse  to  bis  wis- 
dom, and  submitted  to  bis  decisions.     Cicero  observes, 
that  this  philosopher  was  naturally  inclined  to  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  but  had  so  entirely  conquered  those  pro- 
pensities by  reason  and  philosophy,  that  no  one  ever  savr 
him  intoxicated,  nor  perceived  in  him  the  least  vestige  of 
intemperance. ' 

STOB^US  (John),  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  lived  in 
the  fifth  century^  as  is  generally  suppoi^ed.  What  remains 
of  him  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  ancient  poets  and 
philosophers,  which  baa  tiot  oome  down  to  tis  entire ;  and 
even  what  we  have  of  it  appears  to  be  intermixed  with  the 
additions  of  those  who  lived  after  him.  These  extracts, 
though  they  give  us  no  greater  idea  of  Stobieus  than  that 
of  a  common-place  transcriber,  present  us  with  many  thinga 
which  are  to  be  found  no  where  else ;  and  therefore  have 
always  been  highly  valued  by  the  learned.  It  appears  be- 
yond dispute,  in  FabriciusV  opinion,  that  StobsBus  was 
not  a  Christian,  because  he  never  me^ddled  with  Christian 
writers,  nor  made  the  least  use  of  them  in  any  of  his  co}«- 
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lections.  The  **  Excerpta  of  Stobaius,*'  were  first  pub* 
iished  in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1536,  4to,  and  dedicated  to 
Bembusy  who  was  the  curator  of  St.  Mark^s  library  there, 
and  furnished  the  manuscript  They  were  republished 
since  by  Canter,  1609|  folio,  under  the  title  of  *^  Senten- 
tisB,"  under  that  of  '^Eclogas/'  by  Heem,  1792,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Grotitts  published  an  excellent  edition  of  the  <^  Dicta 
Poetarum,"  at  Paris  in  1623,  4to.* 

STOCK  (Christian),  a  celebrated  scholar  and  Orien- 
talist, was  born  at  Camburg,  in  1672,  became  a  professor 
at  Jena  in  1717,  and  died  in  1733,  with  a  rery  high  repu^ 
tation,  particularly  for  Oriental  literature.  The  chief  of 
his  works  are,  1.  '^  Disputationes  de  poenis  Hebraeorum  ca- 
pitalibus."  2.  ^*  Clavis  Linguae  Sancts  Veteris  Testamen- 
tis.**  3.  <<  Clavis  Linguae  Sanctae  Novi  Testamenti.*'  These 
two  last,  which  are  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  for  the 
woicds  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  have  been  much  ap- 
proved, have  gone  through  several  editions,  and  received 
improvements  and  additions. ' 

STOCK  (Richard),  an  eminent  puritan  divine,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  York,  and  educated  in  St.  John*s-col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  where,  on  account  of  his  great  progress 
in  learning,  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Whitaker.  He  took  his  degrees  in  arts  here,  and  in 
159S  was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford.  Leaving  the  uni- 
versity, he  became  domestic  chaplain  first  to  sir  Anthony 
Cope  of  Ashby  in  Northamptonshire,  and  then  to  lady 
Lane  of  Bourton-on-the-water  in  Gloucestershire.  Soon 
after  he  came  to  London,  he  officiated  as  assistant  to  the 
vicar  of  All-hallows,  Breadstreet,  for  sixteen  years,  and  in 
1610  succeeded  him  in  that  living.  His  preaching  was 
much  admired,  and  his  conduct  answering  to  his  profession 
procured  him  an  extraordinary  degree  of  esteem  and  re* 
verence.  He  died  April  20,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  AJU 
hallows-church*,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mpry,  but  was  destroyed  at  die  great  fire  in  1666.  His 
works  are,  1.  <<  Doctrine  and  use  of  Repentance,''  Lond« 
1610,  8vo.  2.  '^  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  John  lord  Har* 
rington,"  &c.  1614,  8vo«  3.  <<  Stock  of  Divine  Know- 
ledge,'' ibid.  1641,  4to.  4.  "Truth's  Champion,"  &a 
5.  '^  Commentary  on  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,"  edited  by 
Torshell,  folio,  1641.' 

1  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec— -Moreri. — Burigny*!  Life  of  Grotiiu. 

*  Diet.  Hift— Saxii  Onomast 

>  Clark's  LiTd.—FHUer'f  VtTorthief.^Ath.  Ox.  ?•!.  I. 
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STOCKDALE  (Percival),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
some  learning,  was  born  Oct.  26,  1736,  in  the  Tillage  of 
Branxton,  of  which  parish  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomscs 
Stockdale^  was  vicar,  and  also  perpetual  curate  of  Oornhill 
near  the  Tweed.  He  was  educated  for  six  years  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Alnwick,  and  afterwards  at  that  of 
Berwick,  where  he  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  acquired  some  taste,  which  it  was  his  misfortune  after- 
wards to  consider  as  equivalent  to  a  great  genius  for  poetry. 
The  world  and  he  however  were  never  agreed  as  to  the 
merit  of  his  poetical  efforts ;  and  this  proved  a  constant 
subject  for  chagrin.  He  left  school  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  resided  for  some  time  with  his  father  at  Cornhill.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  but  the 
year  after,  1755,  was  recalled  home,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  Returning  to  St.  Andrews,  he  pursued 
his  studies  for  some  time,  until  a  friend  procured  him  a  se- 
cond-lieutenancy in  the  army,  in  which  he  served  at  Gib- 
raltar, and  in  the  memorable  expedition  commanded  by 
admirals  Byng  and  West,  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  gar- 
rison of  St.  Philip,  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  In  1756,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  about  a  year  after  quitted  the 
army  altogether,  which  produced  what  he  calls  <*  many 
rude  interruptions,  many  wide  and  unideal  intervals"  in 
his  literary  pursuits. 

In  bis  way  to  Berwick,  where  he  meant  to  pay  his  duty 
to  his  mother,  and  determine  on  some  future  plan  of  life^ 
he  visited  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land, then  at  Durham,  who  invited  him  to  a  residence  in 
bis  hpuse,  and  encouraged  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders. 
Accordingly  he  was  ordained  deacon,  at  Michaelmas  1759, 
by  Dr.  Trevor,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  went  immediately 
to  London,  where  he  was  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Sharp's  assis- 
tants in  the  curacy  of  Duke's-place,  Aldgate.  After  this, 
he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  rambling  life,  and  in  1767, 
being  without  any  church-employment,  went  to  Italy,  and 
resided  for  two  years  in  the  town  of  Villa  Franca,  where 
he  says  he  read  and  wrote  assiduously.  In  1769,  after  his 
return  to  London,  he  published  a  translation  of  Tasso's 
Aminta ;  had  afterwards  some  concern  in  the  **  Critical 
Review,'*  and  wrote  a  life  of  Waller  the  poet,  which  was 
prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  bis  works.  He  also  translated 
Bos's  "  Antiquities  of  Greece;**  in  1771  was  editor  of  the 
^^  Universal  Magazine  ;'*  and  in  1775  published  three  ser- 
mons^   two  against  luxury  and  dissipation,    and  one  on 
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QniverstI  benevolence.  In  the  same  year,  appeared  his 
poem  entitled  **  The  Poet/'  which  had  some  temporary 
reputation ;  and  soon  after  the  publication  of  it,  be  ob- 
tained the  office  of  chaplain  to  his  majesty's  ship  the  Reso- 
iution  of  74  guns.  This  be  retained  for  three  years,  and 
published  ^*  Six  Sermons  to  Seamen ;"  translated  Sabba- 
tier's  ''  Institutions  of  the  Ancient  Nations,"  and  wrote  an 
^^  Essay  on  the  writings  and  genius  of  Pope,"  in  answer  to 
Pr.Warton's  work  on  the  same  subject 

In  the  summer  of  17  79,  he  wrote  several  political  letters, 
with  the  signature  of  Agricola,  in  the  ^^  Public  Advertiser." 
At  this  period,  when  the  principal  booksellers  of  London 
determined  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  English  Poeu, 
with  a  previous  account  of  the  life  of  each  poet,  we  are 
told  that  '^  Mr.  Stockdale's  Life  of  Waller  had  given  ibem 
so  high  an  idea  of  his  ability  to  execute  their  plan,  that 
they  resolved,  in  this  meeting,  to  apply  to  him  to  be  its 
biographer  and  editor.  The  agreement  was  accordingly 
made ;  but,  by  some  strange  muunderstanimgf  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  was  deprived  of  this  employment,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Poets !  Owing  to  this  circumstance, 
a  feud  arose  between  our  injured  audidr  and  some  of  these 
booksellers,  which  has  never  subsided,  and  from  which  be 
may  date  not  a  few  of  the  niisfortuues  and  vexations  of  bis 
life."  We  copy  this  story  merely  to  contradict  it,  for  no* 
such  agreement  was  ever  entered  into,  and  whatever  re- 
sentment '^our  injured  author"  ipigbt  have  entertained 
against  the  booksellers,  they  could  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  had  their  choice  been  between  Mr.  Stoci^dale  and 
Dn  Jobniion.  He  now  left  bis  ship ;  and,  being  without 
any  regular  employment,  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  ac^ 
cept  a  situation  which  now  presented  itself,  that  of  tutor  to 
the  Jate  lord  Craven's  eldest  son,  but  this,  it  is  said,  be 
found  a  state  of  vassalage,  **  totally  incompatible  with  his 
independent  sentiment9,"  and  therefore  quitted  it  the  fol-^^ 
lowing  spring. 

Iq  the  summer  of  1790,  sir  Adam  Gcnrdon,  who  had  the 
living  of  Hincworth  in  Hertfordshire,  offered  Mr.  Stockdale 
the  curacy  of  that  place-  He  accepted  it  with  gratitude, 
and  there  wrote  fifteen  sermons.  At  this  period  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-three  years  from  bis  first  ordination,  he 
took  priest's  orders.  In  17^9,  be  wrote  his  '^  Treatise  ou 
Education;"  and  in. the  autumn  of  the  succeeding yeajr» 
lord  Thurlow  (the  then  lord  Chancellor),  in  conaequeuce, 
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as  we  are  gravely  told,  *^  of  having  read  a  voluwke  of  Mr. 
Stockdale's  sermons,  and  without  any  other  recommeD* 
dation/'  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Lesbury,  in  Nor* 
thumberland.  To  this  the  duke  of  Northumberland  added 
that  of  Long-Houghton,  in  the  same  county.  Here  be 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  ^^  Ximenes,^'  which  was  never  acted 
or  printed ;  but  still,  in  a  restless  pursuit  of  some  imaginary 
happiness,  he  fancied  that  the  bleakness  of  the  climate  in« 
jured  his  health  i  and  accepted  an  invitation  in  1787,  froia 
bis  friend  Mr.  Matra,  British  Consul  at  Tangier,  to  past 
some  time  with  him,  under  its  more  genial  $ky.    . 

In  1790^  he  returned  from  the  Mediterranean;  andy 
from  the  researches  he  had  made  in  Sp^in,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  wrote  a  large  account  of  Gibraltar^  com* 
prehending  its  natural  and  political  history.  It  wa3  com* 
posed  we  are  informed  with  great  attention  and  diligence^ 
but,  *^  when  he  had  arrived  within  a  day's  work  of  its  com** 
pletion,  in  consequence  of  some  recent  and  mortifying 
events,  his  literary  adversity,  and  all  his  other  misforiunes, 
took  fast  bold  of  his  mind,  oppressed  it  extremely*  and  re** 
duced  it  to  a  stage  of  the  deepest  despondency.'*  In  this 
state,  ^^  he  made  a  sudden  resoluuon — never  more  to  pro- 
secute the  profession  of  an  author!  to  retire  from  the 
world ;  and  read  only  for  consQlatiou  and  amusement. 
That  he  might  have  the  less  temptation  to  break  his  vow^ 
in  a  desperate  moment,  he  threw  his  History  of  Gibralttor 
into  the  flames  !"  He  did  not  adhere  much  longer,  bow* 
ever,  to  this,  than  to  any  former  resolution ;  and  after  ht9 
chagrin  had  a  little  abated,  resolved  to  write  a  course  of 
'*  Lectures"  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  English  poets,  and  about  the  siame  time  composed  two 
poems :  ^^  The  Banks  of  the  Wear,'^  and  ^^  The  Invincible 
Island."  His  <'  Lectures  on  the  Poets"  were  completed, 
and  published  in  the  year  1807,  and  present  a  strange 
eombination  of  gogd  and  bad  sense,  just  and  petulant  cri- 
licism.  His  next  publication  was  bis  own,  *^  Memoirs," 
and  in  1808,  when  be  paid  his  last  visit  to  London,  be 
published  a  selection  of  bis  "  Poems,"  in  one  volume  8va 
From  this  period  his  health  rapidly  declined :  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1810,  he  returned  to  bis  vicarage  in  Northum-* 
berland,  where  he  died  Sept.  11,  1811.  Mr.  Stockdale  wa« 
a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  but  his  ^^  Memoirs,"  in 
which  he  is  uniformly  his  own  panegyrist,  are  unfortu- 
nately calculated  to  give  us  a  very  unfavourable  opinion 
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of  bis  temper  and  disposition.  Having  early  accustomed 
himself  to  a  very  exalted  idea  of  his  own  merit  and  im- 
portance, be  was  perpetually  encountering  disappointment 
for  want  of  steadiness  even  in  his  most  laudable  pursuits. 
Although  mixing  much  with  the  world,  he  never  seems  to 
have  understood  the  terms  on  which  it  dispenses  its  favours, 
nor  profited  by  the  experience  which  the  constant  failure 
of  his  crude,  romantic  notions  of  his  own  genius  and  fame, 
might  have  contributed.  His  narrative  affords  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  a  mind  perpetually  irritated  by  disap- 
pointed vanity,  and  never  seeking  solace  where  his  pro- 
fession might  have  pointed.^ 
♦  .  STOEFLER,  or  STOFLER  (John),  a  German  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Justingen  in  Suabia,  in  1452,  and 
died  in  1531.  He  taught  mathematics  at  Tubingen,  where 
he  acquired  a  great  reputation,  which  however  be  lost 
again  in  a  great  measure,  by  intermeddling  with  the  pre- 
diction of  future  events.  He  announced  a  great  deluge, 
which  he  said  would  happen  in  the  year  152  4^,  a  predic- 
tion with  which  he  terrified  all  Germany,  where  many  per- 
sons prepared  vessels  proper  to  escape  with  from  the  floods. 
But  the  prediction  failing,  served  to  convince  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  prognostications.  He  was  author  of  several 
works  in  mathematics  and  astrology,  full  of  foolish  and 
chimerical  ideas;  such  as,  K  '*  Elucidatio  Fabric.  Usus- 
que  Astrol»bii,"  1513,  fol.  2.  ^' Procli  sphsram  com- 
ment.*' 1541,  fol.  3.  ^^  Cosmographies  aliquot  Descrip- 
tiones,*'  1537,  4to.* 

STONE  (Edmund),  an  eminent,  though  self-taught  ma- 
thematician, was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  son  of  a  gar- 
dener in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  Neither  thci 
time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  exactly  known,  but  from  a 
MS  memorandum  in  our  possession  it  appears  that  he  died 
in  March  or  April  1768.  The  chief  account  of  him  that 
18  extant  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  the  celebrated 
chevalier  Ramsay  to  father  Castel,  a  Jesuit  at  Paris,  and 
published  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  p.  ,109.  From  this 
it  appears,  that  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  pf  age, 
his  singular  talents  were  discovered  accidentally  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  found  that  he  had  been  reading  New- 
ton^s   Principia.    The  duke  was  surprised,  entered  into 

1  Memoirs,  2  vol.  Svo.— Qent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXXI. — See  some  admirajble  re^ 
marks  on  thi:>  deluded  author  in  Mr.  D'lsraeli^s  Calamities,  Tol.  II.  p.  312,  fcc. , 
*  Melchior  Adam.-^Moreri.— Hutton's  Diet.   . 
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conVeraatioo  with  bim,  and  was  asionisbdd  at  the  force, 
accuracy,  aud  candour  of  bi^  answers.  The  instructions 
be  had  received  amounted  to^  no  more  than  having  been 
taught  to  read  by  a  servant  of  the  duke's,  about  ten  years 
before.  ^^1  first  learned  to  read/'  said  Stone;  ^^  the  ma- 
sons were  then  at  work  upon  your  house :  I  went  near 
tbem  one  day,  and  I  saw  that  the  architect  used  a  rule 
and  compasses,  and  that  he  made  calculatipns.  I  inquired 
what  might  b«  the  use  of  these  things,;  and  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  science  called  arithmetic:  I  purchased 
a  book  of  aritlunetic,  and  I  learned  it.  I  was  told  there 
was  another  science  called  geometry :  I  bought  the  books, 
and  I  leari>ed  geomietry.  By  reading  I  found  that  there 
were  good  books  in  these  two  sciences  in  Latin :  I  bought 
a  dictionary,  and  I  learnt  Latin.  I  understood  that  there 
were  good  books  of  the  same  kind  in  French  :  I  bought  a 
dictioniury,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord,  is  ' 
what  I  have  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  every 
thing,  when  we  kiu>w  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet'' Delighted  with  this  account,  the  duke  drew  him 
from  obscurity,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation  which  en- 
abled him  to  pursue  his  favourite  objects^  Stone  was  au- 
thor and  translator  of  seven^l  useful  works :    ] .  '<  A  new 

.  Mathen»atical  Dictionary,  1726,  8vo.  2.  ^'Fluxions,"  1730, 
8vo.  The  direct  method  is  a  translatibn  of  L' Hospital's 
Analyse  des  i»finimeot  petits,  from  thie  French;  and  the 
inverse  method  was  supplied  by  Stone  himself.  3.  ^'The 
£lemeots  of  Euclid,"  1731,  2  vols.  3vo.  This  is  a  neat 
aod  useful  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  an  ac-  ' 
count  of  the  life  aivd  writings  of  that  mathematician,  and  a 
defence  of  his  elements  against  modern  objectors.  4.  ^^  A 
fiaper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xli.  p.  218, 
containing  an  apcount  of  two  species  of  lines  of  the 
third  order,  not  mentioned  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  Mr. 
Sterling ;  and  some  other  smaU  productions. 

'He  is  described  by  Ramsay  as  a  man  of  the  utmost  mo- 
desty aod  siiBpliqity,  animated  by  a  pure  and  disinterested 
love  of  science.     He  discovered  sometimes,  by  methbds  of 

,  his  own,  truths  which  others  had  discovered  before  him. 
On  these  occasions  be  was  charmed  to  find  that  he  was 
not  the  first  inventor,  but  that  others  had  made  a  greater 
progress  than  be  supposed. 

To  this  account,  as  given  in  the  last  edition  of  this 
work,  we  may  add  that  when  Stone  had  obtained  the  duke 
Vol.  XXVIIL  F  f 
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of  Argyle's  patronage,  be  probably  was  enabled  io  eome 
to  London,  as  we  find  be  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1725,  a  year  before  the  publication  of  bis  *'  Ma^ 
thematical  Dictionary,*'  and  bis  subsequent  works  were  all 
publubed  in   London :'  but  in  what  capacity  be  lived  or 
bow  supported,  we  know  noL     In  1742  or  1743  bis  name 
was  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  the  Royal  Society.     In 
1756   be  published    *^  The    Construction   and   Principal 
Uses  of  Mathematical   Instruments,  translated    from  the 
French    of   M.   Bion,     chief    instrument -maker    to  the 
French  king.     To  which  are  added,  the  construction  and* 
uses  of  such  instruments  as  are  omitted  by  M.  Bion,  par« 
ticularly  of  those  invented  or  improved  by  the  Englisll/ 
By  Edmund  Stone,"  folio.     Here  he  omits  tbe  title  of 
F.R.S.  which  appeared  to  his  former  publications.     From 
the  introductory  part  of  an  account  of  this  work  in  the 
Critical  Review,  it  would  appear  that  be  was  known  to  tbe 
writer  of  that  article,  and  that  he  was  now  old  and  neg^*- 
lected.     *^  Siuca  the  commencement  of  our  periodical  la* 
bours,**  says  tbe  critic,  *^  none  of  Mr.  Stone's  works  have 
passed  through  our  bands.     It  is  with  pleasure  we  now  be^ 
bold  this  ingenious  gentleman  breaking  a  silence,  for  tbe 
service  of  the  publick,  wbich  we  were  ready  to  attribute  ^ 
to  his  sense  of  its  ingratitude.     There  is  hardly  a  person' 
tb^  least  tinctured  with  letters  in  the  British  dominions, 
who  is  unacquainted  wttb  the  extraordinary  merit  of  <6u^ 
author.     Untutored,  and  self-taught,  be  ascended  from^i 
tbe  grossest  ignorance,  by  mere  dint  of  genius,  to  tbe  sui>- 
limest  paths  of  geometry.     His  abilities  are  universally 
acknowledged,  his  reputation  unblemished,  his  services  to  ' 
the  public  uncontested,  and  yet  he  lives  to  an  advanced  ^ 
age  unrewarded,  except  by  a  mean  employment  tbftt  re* 
fleets  dishonour  on  the  donors."     What  this  employment  *> 
was,  we  know  not,  but  tbe  work  itself  is  said  to  be  a  se- 
cond edition,  and  that  the  first  had  a  rapid  sale.     In  \1^7,  '• 
was  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^<  Some  redectioirs  on  the^f 
the  uncertainty  of  many  astronomical  and  geograpbicdl  po-v 
sitions,  with  regard  to  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  tbe  earth, . 
&c.  ^c.     By  Edmund  Stone,*'  8vo.     We  have  not  seen  tbia 
production,  but  from  tbe  account  given  of  it  in  the  Monthly ' 
Review,  it  must  have  been  written  either  jby  a  Mr.  Ed* 
mund  Stone  of  far  inferior  abilities  and  good  sense  to  oar  » 
author,  or  by  our  author  in  bis  dotage.* 

^  Hutton'A  Diet.— Crit.  R£T.  vol.  IX.— Mouthiy  Rer.  Tal.  XXXVIK 
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STONHOUSE  (Sir  Jambs),  apious  andifortby  barotiet, 
originally  a  physician  and  afterwards  a  divine^  was  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Caroline  Stonhouse,  of  Tubney,  near  Ab- 
ingdon, in  Berkshire,  and  was  born  July  20,  1716.  His 
father,  who  died  when  his  son  was  ten  years  old)  was,  aa 
sir  James  informs  us,  '^  a  country  squire,  kept^a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  was  a  violent  Jacobite."  Our  author  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  baronet. late  in  life,  by  the  death  of 
bis  collateral  relation  sir  James  Stonhouse  of  Radley. 

He  was  educated  at  Winchester-school,  and  was  after- 
wards of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  where  be  took  his 
master's  degree  in  1739,  and  his  degrees  in  knedicine, 
M.  B.  in  1742,  and  M.D.  in  1745.  He  had  his  medical 
education  under  Dr.  Frank  Nichols  (See'F.  Nichols),  whom^ 
be  represents  as  a  professed  deist,  and  fond  of  instilling 
pernicious  principles  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Stonhouse  resided  with  him  in  bis  house  in  Lincofn's-inn- 
fields  for  two  years,  and  dissected  with  him,  which,  he  says, 
was  a  great  and  an  expensiire  privilege.  He  also  attended 
St.  Thomas's  hospital  for  two  years  under  those  eminent 
physicians  sir  £dward.Wilmot,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Lether* 
land.  Two  years  more  he  devoted  to  medio$il  study  and 
observation  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  and  Marseilles* 
On  his  return,  he  settled  one.  year  ^  Coven^y,  ^^hei^  ha 
married  Miss  Anne  Neale,  the  .eldest  of  the  two  daughters 
of  John  Nenle,  esq.  of  Allesley,  near  Coventry,  and  meiii-- 
ber  of  parliament  for  that  city.  This  lady,  who  died  in 
1747,  soon  after  their  marriage,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
her  age,  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  examples  of  frail  mor- 
tality in  Hervey's^*  Meditations,"  and  is  farther  comme- 
morated there  in  a  note. 

>From  Coventry,' Dr.  Stonhouse  removed, 'in  1743,  to 
Northampton,  where  and  through  the  neighbourhood  for 
many  miles,  his  practice  became  most  extensive;  and  his 
benevolence  keeping  pace  with  his  profits,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged in  all  respects  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor. . 
Among  other  schemes  for  their  relief,  he  founded' the 
county*- Hifirtnary  at  Northampton^  but  amidst  much  oppo- 
sition* Ihiriug  his  residence  here  the  celebrated  Dr: 
A^etifide  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  settlement  as  a  prac- 
titU2iier,  but  fou»d  it  in  vain  to  interfere  with  Dr.  Ston- 
house) w)bo- then,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes  in  fais  life  of 
Akenside,  ^'practised  with,  such  reputation  and  success, 
that  a  stranger  was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him.'' 
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After  praotMiiig  mt  Nortfat^mpton  tor  twenty  jeart,  be 
quitted  his  p^ofessioD,  aMtgning  for  a  reason  that  his  prac*** 
tice  was  become  too  extensile  for  bis  time  and  beaitb,  and 
that  all  his  attempts  to  bring  it  into  narrower  limits,  with^" 
eut  giving  offence,  and  occasioning  very  painful  refle(^bns| 
.  had  fiiiied.  But  neither  the  natural-  activity  of  his  nund* 
nor  his  unceasing  wish  to  he  doing  good,  would  permit 
him  to  remain  unempioyed,  aad  as  his  turn  of  mind  was 
peculiarly  bent  on  subjects  of  divinity,  he  determioed  to 
go  into  the  church,  and  was  accordingly  biKiained  deacon 
hy  the  special  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  in  Here- 
ford cathedral,  and  priest  next  week  by  letters  diqaissory 
to  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  in  Bristol  cathedral,  no  one,  be 
informs  us,  being  ordained  at  either  of  those  times  but 
himself.  In  May  1764  lord  Radnor  found  him  very  ill  at 
Bristol-wells,  anid  gave  him  the  living  of  Little-Cbevevel ; 
and  in  Deoeraber  1779  bis  lordship's  successor  gave  htm 
that  of  Great  Cheverel. 

About  ten  years  before  this,  be  married  bis  second  wife 
Sarah,  an  heiress,  the  only  child  ef  Thomas  Ekins,  esq. 
ef  Chester-on-tfae-water,  in  Northamptonshire.  She  was 
left  by  her  father  under  the  guardianship  of  Dr.  Doddridge, 
who  died  before  she  came  of  age,  at  which  last  period  Ur, 
Stonhouse  married  her.  Dr.  Stonhouse's  piety,  for  which 
he  was  most  admired,  had  not  always  been  uniform.  He 
tells  us,  that  he  imbibcMi  erroneous  notions  from  Dr.  Ni* 
chols,  and  that  he  was  for  seven  years  a  confirmed  infidel, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  subvert  Christianity.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  write  a  keen  pamphlet  against  it ;  the  ikird  edition 
ef  which  be  burnt.  He  adds,  **  for  writing  and  spreading 
of  which,  I  humbly  hope,  as  I  have  deeply  repented  of  it, 
God  has  forgiven  me:  though  J  never  can  forgive  myself." 
His  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  be  attributes  to  some 
of  D^.  Doddridge's  writings,  and  the  various  circumstances 
attending  it,  were  such,,  that  he  was  advised  to  write  the 
history  of  his  life,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  intended 
it  to  have  been  published  after  his  Jeath:  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  his  own  sus- 
picions lest  a  bad  use  mi^bt  have  been  made  ot  it,  he  was 
induced  to  destroy  the  manuscript. 

After  being  settled  at  Cheverel,  he  applied  himself  to 
tbe  duties  of  his  station  with  fervour  and  assiduity^  and  be-^ 
came  very  popular  as  a*^  preacher.  Much  of  his  general 
cbarsjcter  and  couduct,  his  sentiments  and  tbe  vicissitudee 
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if  hts  professional  employtnent,  may  be  learned  from  his 
correspondence  lately  poblisbed.  He  died  at  Bristol-Wells 
Dec.  8,  1795,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  wai 
buried  in  the  Welts  chapel,  in  the  same  grave  with  bi^ 
second  wife,  who  died  seven  years  before,  over  which,  bA 
an  elegant  monument,  is  an  epitaph,  in  v^rse,  by  IVfiss 
Hannah  More. 

Among  other  ways  of  doing  good,  sir  Jaihes  Stonhouse 
was  convinced  that  the  dispersion  of  plain  and  familiar 
tracts  on  important  subjects,  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, and  accordingly  wrote  several  of  these,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  knowledge.  The  others  are,  1.  "Con- 
siderations on  some  particnlar  sins,  and  on  the  m^ans  of 
doing  good  bodily  and  spiritually."  2.  "St.  Paul's  Ex- 
hortation and  motive  to  support  the  weak  or  sick  poor,  a 
sermon."  3.  "  A  short  explanation  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  &c."  4.  "  Hints  to  a  curate  for  the 
management  of  a  parish."  5.  <'A  serious  address  to  the 
parishioners  of  Great  Cheverel,'*  &c.' 

STORER  (Thomas),  ^  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
was  the  son  of  John  Storer,  a  native  of  London,  and  was 
elected  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  about  1587« 
He  took  his  degree  t(  master  of  arts,  and  had  the  fame 
of  excellent  poetical  talents,  which  wete  exhibited,  not 
only  in  verses  before  the  books  of  many  ibembers  of  the 
university,  but  in  his  poem  entitled  "The  Life  and  De^tb 
of  Thomas  Woisey,  eardinal:  divided  itito  three  parts: 
his  aspiring;  triumph;  and  death,"  Lond.  1599,  4to.  He 
obtained  also  great  credit  for  some  pastoral  airs  and  ma- 
drigals, which  were  published  in  the  collection  called 
"  Engl»nd*s  Helicon."  He  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mi- 
chael Bassishaw,  London,  in  Nov.  1604,  and  had  his  me- 
mory celebrated  by  many  copies  of  verses.  His  poem  on 
Woisey  is  far  from  despicable,  and  contains  many  curious 
historical  particulars.  It  is  of  the  greatest  rarity ;  bat 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian^  and  ilnother  in  the  British 
Museum.* 

STORK  (Abraham),  a  Dutch  painter  of  sea-pieces,  and 
sea-ports,  died  in  1708,  but  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  tht 

1  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Job  OrtOD,  aod  ibe  JLer,  Sir  James  Stonhouse,  Jcc. 
1805.  ^  vols.  12mo.— Gent.  iMag.  LXV.  LXVI.  and  LXXXL 

*  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  I.  new  edit. — Philips'sThealtumby  Sir  £.  Brydges.— Lsttars 
by  Eminent  Persoost,  18i3,  3'vol>.  8vo. 
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piaster  under  whom  be  studied,  have  not  been  recorded. 
He  was  a  native  of  Amsterdaoi,  where  he  might  naturally 
imbibe  a  tat»te  for  that  kind  of  scenery  which  he  usually 
represented ;  consisting  of  boats,  barges,  and  ships,  with 
many  persons  engaged  in  different  employments,  lading  or 
unlading  the  vessels.  He  studied  assiduously  after  nature, 
and  usually  sketched  from  the  real  objects,  so  that  a  strong 
character  of  truth  is  the  great  recommendation  of  his  seas, 
rocks,  and  harbours.  His  figures  are  small,  but  usually  de- 
signed with  great  exactness,  and  so  numerous  in  most  of 
his  pieces,  as  to  afford  a  great  fund  of  entertainment.  He 
had  a  brother  who  was  a  painter  of  landscapes,  and  chiefly 
represented  views  of  the  Rhine,  but  was  not  equal  to  him. 
A  capital  picture  of  Abraham  Stork  is,  the  reception  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  river  Amstei.* 

STOW  (John),  a  valuable  historian  and  antiquary,  was 
born  in  London,  and  as  is  usually  supposed,  in  St.  Michael^s 
Cornhill,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  lived,  and  were 
reputed  men  of  good  credit.  The  time  of  his  birth  was 
about  1525,  but  we  know  little  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  youth,  unless  that  he  was  bred  up  to  bis  father^s  bu- 
siness, that  of  a  lay  lor.  It  has  been  often  remarked  as  a 
singular,  but  after  all  a  trifling  circumstance,  that  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Stow  and  Speed,  were  both  bred  to  that  occupation^ 

At  what  time,  or  on  what  occasion  be  removed  from 
Cornhill,  is  uncertain,  but  in  1549,  we  find  hini  dWeltiog 
within  Aldgate,  where  the  pump  eow  stands,  between  Lea- 
denhalUstreet  and  Fenchurch-street.  White  he  lived  -here, 
be  was  the  spectator  of  an  execution  which  a&cte^'  him 
not  a  little.  The  bailiff  of  Rumford,  comiii^  ^^'to^cywn 
during  an  Insurrection  which  prevailed  in  Nbrfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, andl^pread  to  some  parts  of  Essex,  happeiied  to  fail 
in  company  with  the  ciKate  of  Cree* church,  who  asking 
bim  what  news,  the  baili£F.said  that  many  were,  up  in  £sseic» 
but  that,  '^  thanks  be  to  God,  things  were  ifi  good  quiet 
about  them.'*  The  curate,  from  some  misconception  of 
these  words,  immediately  informed  against  the  poor  bailiff, 
as  one  of  the  rebels,  or  a  favourer  of  their  cause.  On  this 
he  was  next  morning  brought  before  a  coart-a)<areial,  ai^l 
sentenced  to  be  banged  in  the  parish  where  he  uttered  the 
aforesaid  words,  upon  a  gibbet  erected  before  Mr.'Stow*s 

'  Pilkiogton. 
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cloor.  Stow  was  of  course  a  witness^  and  heard  the  poor 
man^s  dying  declaration,  respecting  the  above  words  which 
he  made  use  of,  and  which  were  the  only  pretence  for  this 
unjust  execution.  Some  time  after^  ScoW  removed  into 
Lime*street  ward^  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death*. 

He  began  early  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  tho 
history  and  antiquities  of  England  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm, that  he  bestowed  little  attention  on  business,  or  the 
concerns  of  domestic  life ;  and  this  improvidence  greatly 
impaired  his  circumstances,  and  at  length  reduced  him  to 
considerable  difficulties.  His  first  appearance,  as  an  an- 
tiquary, was  in  the  service  of  the  ward  of  which  he  was 
now  become  an  inhabitant  That  of  Bishopsgate  had  en- 
croached on  the  bounds  of  it,  and  had  taken  in  three  houses, 
and  a  piece  of  land  near  London-wall,  which  belonged  to  it. 
These  Mr.  Stow  plainly  proved  to  be  the  properly  of  his 
ward,  by  certain  old  leases  and  grants,  and  other  authen- 
tic registers  -^  and  they  were  accordingly  at  that  time  yielded 
to  it ;  though,  afterwards,  when  sir  Richard  Pyp^y  alder- 
iftan  of  Bishopsgate  ward,  became  lord  mayor  of  London, 
^nd  reclaimed  them,  it  receded  from  its  undoubted  righ^ 
and  tamely  surrendered  them  to  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Stow*s  success,  however,  in  this  a£Pair  probably  am- 

*  This  curate,  called  Sir  Stephen,  one  common  heap  burnt'  them.  Mr. 
became  bo  contemptible  by  his  furious  Stow  heard  thia  sermon,  and  taw  the 
seal,  thai  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  effectp  of  it.  Another  raM'k  of  the 
city,  and  retire  to  fiome  unknown  place  curate's  imprudent  zeal,  was  bis  takr 
in  the  country.  **  Mr.  Stow  has  re-  ing  occasion  from  that  church's  namr 
corded-  some  tjiings  of  him,  which,  Utidershafl;a8PupentHiouslyghrenH, 
though  not  attended  with  such  fatal  to  declare  his  judgipent  tbiit  the  titles 
consequences  as  that  already  men-  of  churches  should  be  altered,  and  that 
ttooed,  «ere  evidences  of  his  excessive  even  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  wedk 
bigotry.  In  a  sermon,  which  he  ought  to  be  changed  foom  th9se  hep- 
preached  before  a  great  auditory  at  Sl  then  ones  which  had  been  given  th^m  ; 
PauPs  Cross,  he  inveighed  bitterly  and  that  Fridays  and  Satoniays  should 
against  a  long  may-pole,  called  shaft,  be  no  more  6sh-days,  but  others  sub- 
in  the  next  parish  to  his  own,  which  stitlited  for  such  in  their  place;  and 
from  thence  was  named  St.  Andrew  that  Lent  should  be  kept  at  any  other 
Uadershaft.  This  he  ins'uted  upon  time  than  between  Shro«e-tide  and 
being  an  idol ;  and  so  warmly  did  he  Easter.  Another  odd  practice  of  U)i« 
declare  agafnst  it,  that  the  zeal  of  many  curate  was,  to  go  out  of^the  pulpit  into 
,of  his  hearers  being  excited  thereby,  the  chorcb-yaid,  and  mount  an  high 
they  went  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sime  elm  that  grew  there,  and  preach  from 
day,  and  pulled  the  may-pole  down  thence  to  his  audience,  and  then  return 
from  the  place  where  it  hung '  upon  to  the  church,  and  say  or  sing  the 
books,  and  then  «awed  it  into  divers  English  service,  not  at  the  altar»  as 
pieces,  each  housekeeper  taking  as  was  usual,  but  upon  a  tomb,  which  was 
much  of  it  as  hung  over  his  door  or  placed  northward  of  it.**— dtrype^s  liifia 
stall,  and  then  casting  the  pieces  into  of  Stow. 
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mated  bitn  in  bis  antiqaarian  researcbcsi  as  be  bad  n^w 
.clemoDstrated  the  practical  benefit  arising  from  them.  It 
.was  about  1560,  that  be  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the  coni'- 
piiing  an  English  chronicle,  and  l>e  spent  the  greater  part 
,of  his  future  life  in  collecting  such  materials  relating  to 
the  kingdom  at  large,  as  he  esteemed  worthj  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  But  after  he  bad  been  eegerlj  employ* 
ed  for  a  while  in  these  studies,  perceiTing  bow  little  profit 
he  was  likely  to  reap  from  them,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
diverting  bis  industry  into  the  channel  of  the  occupation  be 
bad  been  bred  to ;  and  the  expensiveneas  of  purchasing 
manuscripts  was  an  additional  motive  to  this  resolution. 
Archbishop  Parker,  however,  himself  ati  excellent  anti'- 
quary,  and  a  bountiful  patron .  of  all  who  had  the  same 
,turn,  persuaded  him  to  go  on,  and  liberally  contributed  to 
lessen  his  expences,  while  his  grace  lived. 

In  order  to  qualify  himself  effectually  for  what  be  bad  in 
view,  he  procured  as  many  of  the  ancient  English  writers, 
both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  as  he  couid  obtain  by 
money  or  favour.  These  be>studied  so. attentively  as  to 
gain  an  exact  and  critical  knowledge  of  them,  and  he  hi 
the  same  time  embraced  every  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  intimacy  of  those  persons  who  were  most  capable  of 
insisting  hiiih;  such  as  archbishop  Parker,  already,  men- 
tioned ;  Lambard,  author  of  the  Perambulation  of  Kent, 
and  other  works ;  Bowyer,  keeper  of  the  records  of  the 
Tower,  and  the  first  methodizer  pf  them ;  with  the  cele- 
brated Camden,  and  others  of  lesser  note.  For  more  par- 
ticular information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  London,  be 
collected  all  the  old  books,  parchments,  instruments,  char* 
ters,  and  journals  relating  to  it,  that  he  could  meet  with  ; 
and  he  had,  besides,  procured  access  to  the  archives  in  the 
chamber  of  the  city,  where  he  perused,  and  transcribed 
such  original  papers  as  were  of  service  to  him  in  tb^  prose- 
jcution  of  his  grand  design  of  writing  the  '^  Survey"  of  it. 

The  first  work  which  he  published,  was  his  "  Summary 
of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  from  the  coming  in  cf  Brute 
unto  his  own  time,"  which  he  undertook  at  the  instance  of 
lord  Robert  Dudley.  The  reason  of  bis  proposing  it  to 
him  was  this:  In  1562,  Mr.  Stow  having  in  his  search  after 
curious  and  uncommon  tracts,  met  with  an  ingenious  one 
f  Edmund  Dudley,  his  lordship^s  grandfather's  writing, 
uring  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  entitled  "The  Tree 
of  the  Coq^monwealth;*'  (which  he  dedicated,  to  Henry  VIII. 
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Ibut  It  never  came  to  his  hand) ;  he  kept  the  original  him- 
'self,  but  traDscribed  a  fair  copy  of  it,  and  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  it  to  this  nobleman,  who  earnestly  re- 
quested our  author  to  attenapt  something  of  the  same  na« 
tare.  To  gratify  so  illustrious  a  suitor,  he  collected  his 
^*  Summary,*'  and  dedicated  it  to  him  when  it  was  finished. 
The  acquisition  of  such  a  patron  was  undoubtedly  impor^ 
taut  to  hiof)  at  this  period,  but  more  in  point  of  fame  thatt 
emolument. 

Not  long  after,  in  1573,  the  "  Summary*'  was  reprinted 
with  large  additions,  in  a  thick  octavo  in  the  black  letter. 
It  begins  with  a  general  description  of  the  kingdom,  and 
then  treats  of  the  several  kings  and  queens  that  governed 
this  island  ;  naming  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  every  year; 
and  under  each  reign  it  gives  the  several  remarkable  occur- 
rences that  happened,  especially  those  concerning  the  city 
of  London. 

In  this  year  came  out  the  laborious  and  voluminous  col- 
lections of  Reiner  Wolfe,  printer  to  the  queen,  and  of 
others,  being  a  chronicle  of  Britain,  printed  and  reprinted 
by  Raphael  llolinshed,  and  commonly  going  under  his 
name.  In  the  last  and  largest  edition  of  that  work,  there 
are  inserted  many  considerable  additions  communicated  by 
Stow,  and  which  form  the  main  part  of  it  from  1573  to 
1583,  and  afford  eminent  proofs  of  his  pains  and  diligene. 

In  1600,  he  published  his  "  Flores  Historiarum,"  or  An- 
nals of  this  kingdom  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons 
to  his  own.**  This  work  was  nothing  else  but  his  "  Sum- 
mary** greatly  enlarged,  which  be  dedicated  to  archbishop 
Whitgift.  It  was  reprinted  6ve  years  after  with  additions; 
but  even  in  this  improved  state  it  was  no  more  than  an 
abridgment  6f  amuch  larger  history  of  this  nation,  which 
be  had  been  above  forty  years  collecting  out  of  a  multitude 
of  ancient  authors,  registers,  chronicles,  lives,  and  records 
of  cities  and  towns ;  and  which  he  intended  now  to  have 
published,  if  the  printer,  probably  fearing  the  success  of 
it,  after  the  late  appearance  of  so  large  a  chronicle  as  that 
of  Holinshed,  had  not  chosen  rather  to  undertake  this 
lesser  abstract  of  it. 

In  1 599  appeared  the  first  edition  in  4to,  of  that  valu- 
able work  which  he  entitled  <' A  Survey  of  London.'*  What 
induced  him  first  to  compile  this  work,  was  a  passage  he 
met  with  in  William  Lambard's  '^  Perambulation,**  in  which 
be  oalls  upon  all  who  had  ability  and  opportunity,  to  d« 
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the  like  service  for  the  shires  and  counties  wherein  ihty 
were  born  or  dwelt,  as  he  had  done  for  that  of  Kent.  Such 
an  invitation  was  not  lost  upon  a  writer  of  Stow's  zeal  and 
disposition,  and  be  immediately  resolved  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  the  place  both  of  bis  habitation  and 
birth.  It  was  dedicated  by  him  to  the  lord  mayor,  com- 
monalty,  and  citizens ;  and  at  tbe  end  of  it  were  the  names 
of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs,  as  far  as  1598/  He  vtras  sensi- 
ble something  ought  to  have  been  added  concerning  the 
.  political  government  of  the  city ;  but  he^declined'  touching 
upon  it,  as  he  at  first  intended,  because  he  was  informed 
that  Mr.  James  Dalton,  a  learned  gentleman  and  citizen, 
purposed  to  treat  of  it. 

In  1603,  five  years  after  the  Brst,  a  second  edition  of 
this  useful  work  was  published,  with  considerable  improve- 
ments made  by  the  author,  out  of  bis  old  stores  of  '^  many 
rare  notes  of  antiquity'*  as  he  styles  them.  Part  of  these 
related  to  the  city  government,  which  he  now  had  no  scru- 
ple to  introduce,  as  Mr.  Dalton's  death  had  put  an  end  to 
a}l  expectation  from  that  gentleman's  pen.  Stow  therefore 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  defect,  and  would  have  done  it 
more  copiously,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  a  fit  of 
sickness.  The  notes  which  he  added  related  to  tbe  alder- 
men and  sheriffs  of  London  ;  the  names  of  tbe  officers  be- 
longing to  the  mayor's  house,  and  to  tbe  sheriffs :  of  the 
liveries  of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs,  and  various  other  par- 
ticulars which  are  very  curious  when  contrasted  with  the 
manners  and  mpdes  of  our  times  *.  He  must  have  very 
little  curiosity  who  is  not  amused  by  comparisons  of  this 
kind,  and  must  have  very  little  reflection,  if  he  does  not 
draw  useful  conclusions  from  observing  tbe  pertinacity  with 
which  every  age  supports  its  own  fashions.  These  addi- 
tions. Stow  confessed,  were  far  short  of  what  he  desired  or 
purposed  to  do :  but  as  they  were  all  he  could  accomplish 
at  present,  he  promised  hereafter  to  augment  them,  a  pro- 
mise which  his  increasing  weakness  and  death  prevented^ 
him  from  fulfilling. 

* 

*  '*Icoiift>i9,*>  says  Fuller  in  his  ha-  toiy,  bat  that  the/arr  of  his  ^^owD^will 

morous  way,  "  T  have  heard  hiin  of-  be  felt  therein.     Sare  1  ato,  onr  most 

ten  accused  that  he  reporielh  rei  in  se  elegant  historians  who  have  wro(e  since 

minutcu,  toys  and  trifles,  being  such  a  his  time   (sir  Francis  Bacon*  master 

§meH'feasi,  that    he    cannot   pass  by  Camden,  &c.)  though  throwing  away 

GuildfaaU,  but  his  pen  mast  taste  of  the  bafket,  have  taken  tbe  fruit,  though, 

tbe  good  cheer  therein.    Plowever,  this  not  mentioning  his  name,  making  use 

must  be  indulged  to  his  education  ;  so  of  bis  endeavours." — Fuller's  Worthies, 
hard  ui  it  for.t  citizen  to  write  an  bis- 
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In  16189  after  his  decease,  a  third  edition,  still  in  quarto, 
was  published  by  A.  M.  or  Anthony  Monday  (See  Munday), 
a  citizen  also,  and  a  man  of  some  fame.  He  had  been  the 
pope's  scholar  in  the  seminary  at  Kome ;  afterward,  re* 
turning  home,  and  renouncing  the  pope  and  popery,  b^ 
wrote  two  books  relative  to  the  English  priests  and  papists 
abroad.  This  editor  made  several  additions^  as  he  pre* 
tended,  to  the  Survey ;  much  of  which,  he  hinted,  he  had 
formerly  from  Stow  himself,  who,  in  his  life-time,  de» 
livered  into  his  bands  some  of  hrs  best  collections,  and  im- 
portunately persuaded  him  to  correct  what  he  found  amiss, 
and  to  proceed  in  perfecting  so.  worthy  a  design.  He  talks  of 
being  employed  about  twelve  years  revising  and  enlarging 
it ;  and  that  he  had  the  encouragement  of  the  court  of  alder* 
men  in  the  council-chamber,  being  brought  before  tbem 
by  sir  Henry  Montague,  the  recorder,  afterward  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  I^ing's-bencb.  But  after  ai],  the  additions 
he  made  were  chiefly  some  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  from 
the  monuments  in  the  parish  churches ;  a  continuation  of 
the  names  of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs ;  and  little  more,,  ex- 
cept some  transcripts  out  of  Stow's  Summary  and  Annals, 
and  here  and  there  venturing  to  correct  some  errors,  as  he 
calls  them,  in  the  original,  in  place  of  which  he  has  rather 
substituted  his  own ;  for  Mr.  Stow  was  too  exact  and  pre* 
cise  to  be  corrected  by  one  so  much  inferior  to  him  in 
literature,  and  in  antiquities,  as  Munday  appears  to  be. 

In  1633,  there  apjpeared  an  edition  of  it  in  folio,  by  the 
same  A.  M.  together  with  H.  D«  C.  J.  and  some  others.  It 
was  dedicated,  as  all  the  preceding  editions  had  been,  to 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and^recorder  for  the  time  being, 
with  the  citizens.  In  this  was  a  continuation  of  the  names 
of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  to  that  year,  with  the  coats  oif 
arms  of  all  the  mayors,  the  companies  of  London,  mer- 
chants and  others ;  and  a  b^ief  imperfect  account  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  said  companies^  and  the  dates  of  their 
several  charters;  with  some  other  articles.  But  by  this 
time  the  book  began  to  abound  with  verbal  errors  and  de- 
viations from  the  milhor's. edition  and  sense,  wbieh  called 
for  some  abler  and  more  jodicioual  band  than  had  beei\ 
hitherto  employed  to  correct  and  rectify. 

This  was  happily  effected  in  1720^  when  it  arrived  at  ft 
iifth  impression,  under  the  care  and  management  of  John 
Strype,  M.  A.  a  citizen  by  birth  (as  all  the  former  editors 
were)  and  the  son  of  a  freeman  of  London.    This- edition 
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i&  enlarged  into  two  volumes  folio ;  great  numbers  of  errors 
are  corrected,  and  Stow  restored  to  himself ;  the  r^inains 
are  inserted  every  where  in  their  proper  places ;  the  bist;ory 
of  the  city  brought  down  to  the  period  of  publication,  and 
tbe  customs,  laws,  and  acts  of  common-council,  which  ar6 
of  such  importance  for  understanding  the  civil  polity  of  it, 
very  fully  explained.  In  1754,  the  sixth  and  last  edition 
was  published,  with  continuations  of  all  the  useful  lists, 
and  considerable  additions  of  various  matters,  and  particu-^ 
larly  of  many  plates  from  very  accurate  designs. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  history  of  tbe  work,  from 
its  first  appearance  in  a  small  quarto,  to  its  enUrgement 
into  two  folio  volumes  of  near  800  pages  each,  we  shall 
resume  our  memoirs  of  the  author.  We  have  seen,  by  the 
fruits  of  it,  his  strong  propensity  to  the  study  of  history 
and  antiquities ;  and  have  observed  that  so  much  of  bis 
time  was  consumed  by  employments  of  this  kind,  as  was 
inconsistent  with  bis  attention  to  his  trade.  Accordingly, 
what  by  this  neglect,  and  the  expence  of  purchasing  books 
and  manuscripts,  he  greatly  impaired  and  diminished  Ym 
,  fortune ;  and  instead  of  enjoying  that  affluence  and  ease^ 
which  his  labours  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  tbe 
service  of  posterity,  justly  merited :  he  was  not  even  re- 
funded what  he  expended  in  the  advancement  of  tbed, 
but  left  in  the  decline  of  life  to  encounter  with  poverty 
and  distress. 

After  twenty-five  years  labour  in  this  way,  And  publish- 
ing his  large  **  Summary,''  as  a  specimen  of  his  capacity^ 
be  addressed  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  to  grdnt  him 
tjwo  freedoms,  which  perhaps  he  received,  although  we 
find  no  record  of  the  fact.  Some  years  after,  he  again 
petitipned  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  stating^  ^'  Tliat 
he  was  of  tbe  age  of  threescore  and  four,  and  that  fae  bad 
for  tbe  space  of  almost  thirty  years  last  past,  besides  hid 
Chronicles  dedicated  to  tbe  earl  of  Leicester,  set  forth 
divers  **  Summaries"  dedicated  to  them,  &c.  He  there- 
fore prayeth  them  to  bestow  on  bim  some  yearly  pension, 
or  otherwise,  whereby  be  might  reap  somewhat  toward  bis 
great  charges."  Whether  this  application  had  any  suc- 
cess, is  not  known.  There  is  no  instance  of  his  reaping 
any^  reward  from  the  city,  adequate  to  the  extraordinary 
pains  be  underwent  in  tbe  establishment  of  the  reputation 
xrf  it,  unless  bis  being  promoted  to  tbe  office  of  its  Fee*d 
Chronicler;  a  post'  of  no  great  consequence,  and  to  which 
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probably  a  very  smaH  salary  was  annexed.     Whatever  it 
tnigbt  be,  it  was  so  fur  frooi  retrieving  his  ruined  circum- 
stanoes,  that  it  dH  not  even  afford  hifli  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  ^  that  he  was  foreed  to  beg  a  brief  from  king 
James  I.  to  collect  the  charitable  benevolence  of  well-dis- 
posed people.     To  the  liberal  feelings  of  the  present  age, 
it  must  appear  very  strange  that  such  a  man  should  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  situation  ;  that  neither  the  opulent 
city  of  London,  whose  service  and  credit  he  had  so  greatly 
advanced,  by  writing  such  an  elaborate  and  accurate  sur- 
vey of  it ;  nor  the  wealthy  company  of  Merchant  Taylors, 
of  which  he  was  a  member;  nor  the  state  itself;  should 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  save  a  person  from  want,  to 
whoni  they  were  all  so  highly  indebted.     The  licence  or 
brief  which  his  majesty  granted  him  to  beg,  was  a  libel 
upon  his  own  bounty ;  and  the  produce  of  it,  so  far  as  we 
know,  fixes  an  indelible  reproach  on  the  charity  of  the 
Londoners  of  that  day.     We  may  judge  of  the  suvti  total 
collected  on  this  occasion  by  what  was  gathered  from  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Wolnoth,  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

In  this  state  of  poverty,  he  died  April  5,  1605,  in  his 
eijghtieth  year,  and  was  buried  towards  the  upper  end  of 
the  north-isle  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  in 
Leaden  hall-street,  where  a  monument  was  erected  by  his 
widow,  of  a  composition  resembling  alabaster,  and  alto- 
gether a  very  animated  work.  How  she  could  afford  this, 
when  her  busband  died  in  such  poor  circumstances,  does 
not  appear.  Probably  she  was  assisted  by  some  persons^ 
^ho  were  ashan^ed  of  their  neglect  of  our  author  in  his 
life- time.  We  are  sorry  to  add  a  very  disgraceful  circum- 
stance to  this  account,  which  was  not  known  to  the  editors 
of  the  edition  of  1754,  and  which  we  have  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Maitland.  After  noticing  this  monument,  and 
paying  a  just  compliment  to  the  deceased's  character, 
Maitland  adds,  '^  that  neither  that,  nor  any  other  consider- 
ation was  sufficient  to  protect  his  repository  from  being 
spoiled. of  his  injured  remains  by  certain  men  in  the  year 
1732,  who  removed  his  corpse  to  make  way  for  another.'* 

For  the  character  of  Stow,  we  must  necessarily  be  in* 
debted  to  his  contemporaries,  and  it  would  be  injustice 
not  to  give  it  in  their  simple  style.  His  person  and  temper 
are  thus  described  by  Edmund  Hows,  who  well  knew  him ; 
^  He  was  tall  of  stature,  lean  of  body  and  face ;  his  eyes 
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email  and  cbryiUUine ;  of  a  pleaiaiit  and  ebeerfet  ceuote* 
naoce ;  bis  sight  and  memory  very  good,  and  ^e  relaitied 
the  use  of  all  his  senses  uoto  the  day  of  bis  death.  He  had 
au  excellent  memory;  was  very  sober,  mild,  and  courteons 
to  any  that  required  bis  instructions.  He  always  ptotested 
never  to  have  written  any  tbing  either  for  envy,  fear/  or 
favour,  nor  to  seek  his  own  private  gain  or  vain  gloiy,  and 
that  his  only  pains  and  care  was,  to  write  truth." 

But  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  him,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  visi* 
ble  works  and  actions.     The  first  thing  that  naturally  oe-^ 
curs  to  our  view  is,  that  he  was  an  earnest  student  and 
lover  of  the  antiquities  of  bis  own  country,  and  this  to  sack 
a  degree  as  to  sacrifice  tbe  trade  to  which  be  was  brought 
up.     He  was  an  unwearied  reader  of  all  English  history, 
whether  printed  or  in  manuscript ;  and  a  searcher  into  re« 
cords,  registers,  journals,  charters,  &c.     Nor  was  beacon-- ' 
tent  with  barely  perusing  these  things,  but  desirous  also 
of  possessing  himself  of  them,  as  of  a  great  treasure.     By 
tbe  time  be  was  forty  years  of  age,  be  bad  furnished  a  oon^ 
siderable  library  of  such,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Watts,  archdeacon  of  London,  who  was  sent  to  search  it, 
vizi  ^  That  be  bad  a  great  collection  of  old  books  and  MSS^ 
of  all  sorts,  but  especially  relating  to  chronicles  and  history, 
both  in  parchment  and  paper,  &c.*     And  bis  library  con^* 
tained  not  only  ancient  authors,  but  original  charters,  re<«-- 
gisters,  and  chronicles  of  particular  places,  wbich  be  bad 
the  greater  opportunity  of  procuring,  as  he  l\Ted  shordy  ' 
after  tbe  dissolution  of  tbe  monasteries,  when  such  things 
were  dispersed  ,aod  scattered  abroad  among  varioos  bands. 

It  was  bis  custom  to  tramcrjbe  all  such  old  and  usefaf^ 
books,  as  be  could  pot  obtaip  or  buy,  and  were  of  service 
to, bis  purpose.     Tbus,  as  we  are  assured  by  Ralph  Broolifs^  \ 
moutb,  be  copied  Leiaud's  six  volumes  of  colleiuioas  f<^ 
his  own  psjB,  which  he  sold  afterward  to  the  celebrated  * 
Camden,  who  gave  him  for  them  an  annuity  of  8/.  durinrgT 
bis  life.     As  he  was  thus  well  provided  with  booksybe  ae*-^ 
quired  a  critical  and  nice  taste  in  judging  of  tbem,  and 
was  enabled  to  detect  many  frauds  and  ivulgar  errors  ih  our 
history,  wbich  had  long  passed  unquestioned.     One  whim- 
sical instance  we  shall  mention  from  Strype.     Gt-afton  re*  - 
lates  in   bis  chronicl^^.  that  jn   1502,  one  BartbolomenF- 
Read,  a  goldsmith  and  mayor,  entertained  in  Goldsmiths*- 
ball  more  tbaa-a  hi^udred  persons  of  ^  great  estate  y  niesses  ^ 
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and  dishes  served  in  a  rast  number ;  nay,  diat  there  was  a 
park  paled  in  the  same  ball,  furnished  with  fruitful  trees 
and  beasts  of  venery « (buo^g)  and  other  like  circum- 
stances. Stow  bad  litttle  difEcuity  in  refuting  this  story, 
by  measuring  the  hail,  and  it  would  appear  to  require  very 
little  ability  to  refute  it,  yet  in  these  days  of  credulity  it 
long  passed  current. 

By  his  skill,  also,  in  antiquity,  he  was  enabled  to  settle 
the  true  bounds  and  limits  of  many  contested  properties, 
and  to  throw  gceat  light  upon  some  obsolete  authors,  toward 
tbe  useful  editions  of  which  he  contributed  largely.  We 
are  likewise  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  additions  and 
enlargements  of  our  most  ancient  poet,  Chaucer;  whose 
works  were  first  collected  and  published  by  Caxton ;  and 
again  published  with  additions'  by  William  Thinne,  esq, 
in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  after  which  they  were  "  cor- 
rected and  twice  increased  (to  use  his  own  words)  through 
Mr.  Stow's  painful  labours  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
to  wit,  in  the  year  1561 ;  and  again  beautified  with  notes  by 
him  collected  out  of  divers  records  and  monuments :  which 
he  delivered  to  his  loving  friend  Thomas  Speight." 

He  was  a  true  antiquary,  -one  who  was  not  satisfied  *wtth 
reports,  nor  yet  with  the  credit  of  what  he  found  in  print, 
..but  always  bad  recourse  to  originals.  He  made  use  of  his 
own  legs  (for  he  could  never  ride),  travelling  on  foot  to 
many  cathedral  churches,  and  other  places,  where  ancient 
records  add  charters  were,  to  read  them,  and  made  .large 
transcripts  Into  his  collections.  There  is  a  volume  of  these 
notes,  which  first  came  into  the  possession  of  sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes,  and  was  afterward  procured  by  the  first  earl  oif 
Oxford.  .  it  is  now  part  of  the  Harleian  collection. 

Much  has  been  said  of  his  religion.  He  was  first,  in  all 
probability,  a  favourer  of  popery :  this  appears  from  the 
jealousy  the  state  had  of  him  in  1568,  which  occasioned  an 
order  of  Council  to  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  to  have  his 
library  searched  for  superstitious  books  ;  of  which  sort  se- 
veral were  fountl  there.  And  it  is  very  likely  that  his  no- 
torious bias  this  way,  might  be  the  ground  of  the  troubles 
be  underwent  either  in  the  ecclesiastical  commissio4i  court, 
or  star-chamber;  for  it  is  certain  that  about  1570,  be  was 
accused  before  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  of  no  le&s 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  articles,  preferred  againkt  him  by 
one  that  had  been  his  servant.  This  miscreant  had  before 
defrauded  him  of  his  goods,  and  now  sTougbft  to  deprive 
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bim  of  his  life  ulta.  A  far  less  number  would  h^ve  been 
sufficient  to  despatch  a  man  out  of  the  world  in  those  mis- 
trustful times,  but  the  witnesses  against  him  were  of  8U€sh 
exceptionable  characters,  that  his  judges  were  too  upright 
to  condemn  him  upon  their  testimony.  Some  of  them  had 
been  detected  of  perjury,  and  others  burnt  in  the  hand  for 
felony.  The  perfidious  servant,  who  was  at  the  bead  of 
them  as  the  informer,  was  no  other  than  his  younger  bro- 
ther Thomas,  a  man  of  great  profligacy,  as  was  evident 
both  by  this  unprincipled  prosecution  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tion, and  by  his  subsequent  behaviour  to  him.  For  instead 
of  manifesting  any  shame  or  repentance  for  his  crime,  be 
swore  that  he  never  committed  it,  and  persisted  in  defam- 
ing bis  reputation,  and  threatening  his  life. 

Whether  Mr.  Stow  was  a  hearty  protestant  is  rather  du- 
bious; there  is  pne  expression  of  his  somewhere  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  af- 
firmative, viz.  ^^  That  doctrine  is  more  pure  now  than  it 
was  in  the  monkish  world.''  But  it  is  not  certain  whether 
be  wrote  this  in  earnest  or  ironically,  nor  is  it  matter  of 
much  consequence.  Although  he  was  not  able  to  surmount 
the  religious  prejudices  of  his  time,  his  moral  practice  was 
unblamable.  He  hated  vice  in  all  orders,  and  exposed  it 
oo  less  in  the  elergy  than  in  laymen.  He  abhorred  injuii* 
tice,  and  spared  not  to  rebulLe  all  who  were  guilty  of  it. 
He  was  a  lover  of  hospitality,  and  a  great  friend  to  public 
benefactions,  while  he  bad  any  thing  to  bestow.  He  was 
of  an  honest  and  generous  disposition,  and.  unspotted  in 
his  life.' 

STRABO,  a  celebrated  Greek  geographer,  philosopher, 
and  historian,  was  born  at  Amasia,  and  was  descended 
from  a  family  settled  at  Gnossus  in  Crete.  He  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Xenarchus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  was  well  read 
in  the  history  and  tenets  of  the  Grecian  sects,  but  at  length 
attached  himself  to  the  Stoics,  and  followed  their  dogmas. 
He  contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  Cornelius  Gallus, 
governor  of  Eg}*pt;  and  travelled  into  several  countries, 
to  observe  the  situation  of  places,  and  the  customs  of 
nations. 

Strabo  flourished  under  Augustus ;  and  died  under  Ti- 
berius, about  the  year  25,  in  a  very  advanced  age.     He 
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composed  several  works ;  all  of  which  are  lost,  except  his 
**  Geography,"  iii  seventeen  books,  which  are  justly 
esteemed  very  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  The  first 
two  books  are  employed  in  showing,  that  the  study  of 
geography  is  not  only  worthy  of  a  philosopher,  but  even 
necessary  to  him ;  the  third  describes  Spain ;  the  fourth, 
Gaul  and  the  Britannic  isles;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  isles ;  the  seventh,  which  is  imperfect  at  the 
•nd,  Germany,  the  countries  of  the  Getae  and  lllyrii,  Tau- 
rica,  Cbersonesus,  and  Epirus;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth)  Greece  with  the  neighbouring  isles ;  the  four  fol- 
lowing, Asia  within  Mount  Taurus ;  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth, Asia  without  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia; 
and  the  seventeenth,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa. 

Strabo's  work  was  published  with  a  Latin  version  by 
Xylander,  and  notes  by  Isaac  Casaubon,  at  Paris,  1620,  in 
folio;  and  again  at  Amsterdam  in  1707,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  by  the  learned  Theodore  Janson  of  Almelooveen,  with 
the  entire  notes  of  Xylander,  Casaubon,  Meursius,  Clu- 
ver,  Holsten,  Salmasius,  Bochart,  £z.  Spanheim,  Cellar, 
and  others.  To  this  edition,  is  subjoined  the  ^*  Chrestoma- 
thiae;*'  or  Epitome  of  Strabo;  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Dodwell,  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and  learned 
'dissertation  about  it,  was  made  by  some  unknown  person, 
between,  the  years  of  Christ  676  and  996.  It  has  been  found 
of  some  use,  not  only  in  helping  to  correct  the  original, 
but  in  supplying  in  some  measure  the  defect  in  the  seventh 
book,  Mr.  DodwelPs  dissertation  is  prefixed  to  this  edi- 
tion. The  last  and  most  valuable  edition  of  Strabo,  is  that 
by  Falconer,  (See  Falconer.)  splendidly  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  two  volumes  folio.  ^ 

STRACK  (Charles),  a  very  skilful  German  physician- 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Mentz,  Feb.  14,  1722,  and  edu- 
cated in  bis  native  city.  He  then  having  chosen  physic  as 
a  profession,  came  to  Paris,  and  after  employing  six  years 
in  medical  studies,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  at  Erfurth,  in 
September  1747.  Returning  to  Mentz,  be  practised  with 
great  reputation,  and  in  1754  was  appointed  professor  of 
surgery,  in  I763  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology, 
and  in  1782  professor  of  chemistry.  Ab^ut  this  time,  wheu 
the  university  of  Mentz  had  sufficient  funds  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  Strack  was  appointed  to  renorate  the  tnedieal  de« 
partment,  in  performing  which  be  acqaitted  himself  with 
such  credit  as  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  counsellor  of 
the  electorate  court.  His  writings  likewise  were  so  much 
admired  by  the  faculty  throughout  Europe,  that  be  wat 
chosen  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of  Paris,  Madrid, 
Erfurth,  and  Giessen,  and  carried  off  sereral  prizes,  th« 
rewards  of  the  treatises  he  communicated.  He  died  Oct. 
18,  1806,  in  the  eighty  ^fourth  year  of  bis  age.  His  prin-» 
cipal  writings  are,  1.  *'  De  dysenteria^  tentamen  medicum,*^ 
1760.  2.  **  De  colica  pictonum,"  1772.  3.  "  De  tussl 
convulsiva  infantum,**  1777.  4.  *'  De  crusta  lactea  infiin* 
turn,**  and  other  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  children  and 
lying-in  women,  to  both  which  he  appears  to  have  deroted 
much  of  bis  attention.  5.  <<  Observationes  medtcinales  de 
febribus  intermittentibus,*'  1785.  6.  *<  Nova  theoria  pleu- 
ritidis,**  1786.  7.  *^  De  diversa  febris  continuse  remittentis 
causa,'*  1789.  8.  "  De  ratione  novandi,  et  purum  red- 
dendi  a^rem  intra  nosocomia  carceresque,**  1770.  9. 
'<  De  custodia  sgrorum,*'  177^.  10.  ^<  De  fraudibus  con-* 
ductorum  nutricunm^**  1779.  11.  '^Oratio  qua  matres  hor-» 
tatur  ut  proles  suas  ipsa?  lactent,**  1801. ' 

STRADA  (Famianus),  an  ingenious  and  learned  Jesuit, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1572,  and  entered  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in  1591.  His  ordinary  residence  was  in  the  Roman 
college,  where  hie  taught  rhetoric,  and  it  was  while  thus  em<^ 
ployed  that  he  drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  scholars  his  **  Pro* 
lusiones  Academics,**  on  different  subjects  of  classieal 
literature,  a  work  elegantly  written,  and  containing  many 
ingenious  remarks  and  just  precepts.  That  prolusion  in 
which  he  imitates  the  manner  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Latin  poets,  has  been  celebrated  by  Addison  in  Nos.  115, 
119,  and  122  of  the  *^  Guardian,"  as  *^  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining, as  well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism**  that 
he  ever  read.  The  ^*  Prolusiones**  were  published  at  Co- 
logne, 1617,  8vo,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1631,  but 
there  are  other  editions.  Strada  died  in  the  Roman  col- 
lege in  1649,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Although  his  "  Prolusiones**  is  by  far  his  best  work,  be  is 
yet  perhaps  better  known  as  a  historian.  His  <<  Historia 
de  Bello  Belgico**  was  published  at  Rome  in  two  pares 
or  decades,  1640 — 1647,  2  vols;  fbl.    It  is  written  in  what 
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some  have  termed  elegaot  Latin,  and  which  character,  in  g 
certain  degree,  it  deserves  ;  but  the  style  it  florid  and  dif* 
fuse,  and  toe  obviously  an  affected  imitation  of  that  of 
Livy.'  His  partiality  to  the  Spanish  cause  is  auother  ob« 
jection,  of  which  bis  readers  must  be  warned*  This  his-* 
tory  appeared  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Bentivogiio, 
who  says  that  Strada's  work  is  fitter  for  a  college  than  a 
court,  and  that  he  did  not  understand  war  and  politics.  It 
was  also  attacked  by  Scioppius  in  a  very  rude  manner,  in  a 
book  entitled  **  Infamia  Famiani."  ^ 

STRADA,  or  8TRADANUS  (John),  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Brnges  in  1536,  was  famous  in  several  branches  of 
his  art.  He  painted  history,  battles,  cbaces,  and  animals^ 
all  with  great  success.  His  family  was  illustrious,  but  his 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  study  of  painting ;  and  to  com« 
plete  his  knowledge  of  the  art  he  went  to  Italy.^  The  ex* 
quisite  remains  of  antiquity,  with  the  works  of  Raphael, 
and  other  great  painters,  were  the  models  which  enabled 
him  to  attain  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Florence  was  the  place  where  he  chose  to  fix  his  residence^ 
though  invited  to  several  others;  and  there  the  best  of  his 
works  remain.  He  died  there  in  1 604,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
teight.  His  taste  is  esteemed  good,  though  not  entirely 
divested  of  the  Flemish  style,  after  all  his  diligent  study 
in  Italy.  'The  tone  of  his  colouring,  however,  is  pleasing, 
and  his  works  maintain  an  honourable  place  with  those  of 
Satviati,  Volterra,  and  others.  * 

STRAHAN  (William),  an  eminent  printer,  and  matiy 
years  printer  to  his  majesty,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1715«  His  father,  who  had  a  small  appointment  in  the 
customs,  gave  his  son  the  education  which  every  boy  of 
decent  rank  then  received  in  a  country  where  the  avenues 
to  learning  were  easy,  and  open  to  men  of  the  most  mo-' 
derate  circumstances.  After  having  passed  through  the 
tuition  of  a  grammar^scboi^,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a. 
ptlntek' ;  and,  when  a  very  young  man,  >went  to  follow  his 
trade  in  London.  $ober,  diligent,  and  attentive,  while 
iiis  emoluments  were  for  some  time  very  scanty,  he  con- 
trived to  live  rather  within  that)  beyond  his  income ;  and 
though  be  married  early,  and  without  such  a  provision  as 
prudence  might  have  looked  for  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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fftOBily,  be  continued  to  thrive^  and  to  better  his  circuno-* 
stances.  His  abilities,  in  bis  profession^  accompanied  with 
perfect  int^rity^  and  unabating  diligence,  enabled  bioiy 
after  the  first  diflSculties  were  QVercome,  to  proceed  with 
rapid  success*  tie  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  men  in 
the  trade,  when^  in  1770,  be  purchased  a  share  of  the 
patent  for  king^s  printer,  of  Mr.  Eyre,  with  whom  be  maun«* 
tained  the  most  cordial  intimacy  during  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Besides  the  emoluments  arising  from  this  appoint- 
ment, as  well  as  from  a  very  extensive  private  business,  he 
was  eminently  successful  in  the  purchase  of  the  copy-rights 
ot  some  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  the  time.  In 
^is  his  liberality  kept  equal  pace  with  bis  prudence,  and  in 
some  cases  went  perhaps  rather  beyond  it.  Never  had  such 
rewards  been  given  to  the  labours  of  literary  men,  as  were 
now  received  from  him  and  his  associates  (See  Cadell)  in 
thoie  purchases  of  copy-rights  from  authofs. 

Having  now  attained  the  first  great  object  of  business, 
^realtb,  Mr.  Straban  looked  with  a  very  allowable  ambition 
on  the  stations  of  political  rank  and  eminence.  Politics 
bad  long  occupied  bis  active  mind,  which  he  had  for  many 
vears  pursued  as  his  favourite  amusement,  by  correspond- 
ing on  that  subject  with  some  of  the  first  characters  of  the 
age.  His  queries  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  year  1769,  respect- 
ing  the  discontents  of  the  Americans,  published  in  the  Lonr 
don  Chronicle  of  July  28,  1778,  shew  the  just  conception 
he  entertained  of  the  important  consequences  of  that  dis- 
pute, and  his  anxiety  as  a  good  subject  to  investigate,  at 
that  early  period,  the  proper  means  by  which  their  griev- 
ances might  be  removed,  and  a  permanent  harmony  re$tored 
between  the  two  countries.  In  1775  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Malmsbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  with  a  very  illustrious  colleague,  the  hon.  Charles 
James  Fox;  and  in  the  succeeding  parliament, /or  Wottoa 
Bassett,  in  the  same  county^  In  this  station,  applying  himself 
with  that  industry  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  attended 
the  House  with  a  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  was  a  useful 
member.  His  talents  for  business  acquired  the  consi^era-^ 
^ion  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  were  not  unnoticed 
l>y  the  minister.  In  his  political  connexions  h^  was  con- 
.st;ant  to  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  been  first  attached.  He 
,  was  a  steady  supporter  of  that  party  who  were  turned  out 
of  administration  in  the  spring  of  1784,  and  lost  his  seat 
in  the  llouse  of  Commons  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
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vith  which  that  change  was  followed  :  a  situation  whic.h  he 
did  not  shew  any  aesire  to  resume  on  the  return  of  thd 
new  parliament.  One  motive  for  his  not  wishing  ^  seat  in 
the  next  parliam^t,  was  a  sense  of  some  decline  in  bin 
health,  which  had  rather  suffered  from  the  long  sittings 
and  late  hours  with  which  ^the  political  warfare  in  the  last 
had  been  attended.  Though  without  atiy  iixed  disease, 
bis  strength  was  visibly  declining:  and  though  his  spirits 
surviyed  his  strength,  yet  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his 
viind  were  considerably  impaired.  Both  continued  gradu- 
ally to  decline  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  July  9tb, 
1785,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
.  Endued  with  much  natural  sagacity,  and  an  attentive 
observation  of  life,  he  owed  his  rise  to  that  station  of  opu« 
lence  and  respect  which  he  attained,  rather  to  bis  own 
talents  and  exertion,  than  to  any  concurrence  of  favoura- 
ble circumstances.  His  mind,  though  not  deeply  tinctured 
with  learning,  was  not  uninformed  by  letters.  From  a 
habit  of  attention  to  style,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
portion  of  critical  acuteness  in  the  discernment  of  its  beau- 
ties and  defects.  In  the  epistolary  branch  of  writing,  he 
not  only  shewed  a  precision  and  cleanness  of  business,  but 
possessed  a  neatness,  as  well  as  fluency  of  expression, 
which  few  lettelr- writers  have  surpassed.  Letter-writing 
was  one  of  his  favourite  amusements ;  and  among  his  cor- 
respondents were  men  of  such  eminence  and  talents  as  well 
repaid  his  endeavours  to  entertain  them.  To  Dr.  Franklin, 
already  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  names  of  most  of  the 
great  authors  who  had  adorned  the  republic  of  letters  for  al- 
most forty  years  before  Mr.  Strahan's  death ;  and  many  speci« 
mens  of  his  letters  have  been  given  in  their  posthumous 
works,  or  lives.  We  may  add,  among  his  anonymous 
essays,  a  paper  in  *^  The  Mirror,*'  No.  94. 

His  ample  property  Mr.  Strahan  bestowed  «with  the  ut- 
most good  sense  and  propriety.  After  providing  munifi^ 
cently  for  his  widow  and  children,  his  prinpipal  study 
seems  to  have  been  to  mitigate  the  afBictipn  of  those  who 
were  more  immediately  dependant  on  his  bounty  j  and  to 
not:  a  few  who  were  under  this  description,  and  wouM 
otherwise  have  severely  felt  his  loss,  he  gave  liberal  annui- 
ties for  their  lives ;  and,  among  other  instances  of  benevo- 
lence, bequeatlied  1000/.  to  the  company  of  Sutioneh 
(of  which  he  had  been  master  in  }774)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses* 
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Of  his  familvy  there  remain  noiv,  only,  his  second  son, 
the  rer.  George  Straban,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Rochester, 
rector  of  Cranbam  in  Essex,  and  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Isling. 
ton ;  and  Andrew  Straban,  bis  third  son,  M.  P.  for  Gather* 
loghi  one  of  ttie  joint  patentees  as  printer  to  bb  majesty.; 
and  law  printer;  a  gentleman  who  has  inherited  his  &ther'a 
spirit  as  well  as  property,  and  has  for  many  years  been  at 
the  head  of  his  profession.' 

STRANGE  (Sir  John),  an  able  lawyer,  was  born  in 
London  in  1696,  according  to  the  English  inscription  in 
Leyton  church,  where  he  was  buried ;  but  the  Latin  oo» 
says  that  he  was  only  forty-nine  years  old  at  bis  death  ill 
1754,  and  consequently  must  have  been  born  in  1705« 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  the  first  date  the  correct 
one.  Having  chosen  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  arrived,  by 
great  natural  abilities,  and  unwearied  application,  at  such 
eminence,  that,  in  1735,  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's counsel  learned  in  the  law ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  solicitor-general.  While  in  this  office,  he  was  so 
highly  esteemed  by  the  citizens  of  London,  that,  in  1739, 
diey  chose  him  their  recorder.  In  1742  he  resigned  these 
offices,  and  his  majesty,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  his  regard^ 
honoured  him  with  a  patent,  to  take  place  for  life  next  to 
the  attomey-'general ;  and  on  Jan.  11,  1749,  advanced  him 
to  the  office  of  master  of  the  Roils ;  the  revenue  of  which, 
$opn  after  his  promotion,  received  from  parliament,  un-c 
.  scHigbc  by  him,  a  very  considerable  and  honourable  aug- 
4Buentattoo.  He  died  May  18,  1754,  leaving  behind  him. 
the  character  of  an  able  and  upright  lawyer,  and  a  m|in  of 
great  personal  virtaea  in  private  life. 

The  <<  Reports*'  of  sir  John  Strange,  ^  of  Cases  ad- 
judged in  the  courts  of  Chancery,  King's-bencfa,  Com.^ 
mon-pleas,  and  Exchequer,  from  Trinity  Term  3  Geo.  L 
to  Trinity  Term  21  Geo.  IL"  were  first  published  by  his 
son  John  Strange,  esq.  1755,  12  vols.  foL;  again  in  1782^ 
2  'vois.  8to  ;  and  thirdly,  with  notes  and  additional  refers 
eoces  to  contemporary  reporters-and  later  cases,  1795,  9 
vols:  8vo,  by  Michael  Nolan,  esq.  of  Lincoln'S'-Inn. 
.  Sir  Joho  Strange  married  Susan,  eld^t  daughter,  and 
coheir  of  Edward  Strong  of  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of 
K0OI9  esq.  She  died  tn  1747,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
vaiiift  wtth^her  huaband  in  Leyton  ofaurchryard. 

*  Lounger^  No.  d9.— Nichols's  Bowyer.— -Bo^well'i  Life  of  JohnsoD. 
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Two  sons  survived  himi  of  whom  Matthew,  the  eldest, 
died  in  1759,  and  John,  who  died  March  19,  1799,  aged 
sixty-seven.  He  was  educated  at  Glare  ball,  Cambridge, 
and  was  British  resident  at  Venice  for  some  years,  and 
in  bis  own  country  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Bologna,  Florence,  and 
Montpelier,  and  the  Leopoldine  academy  of  the  Curiosoriim 
Naturae.  He  was  a  very  able  antiquary  and  naturalist,  and 
CQptributed  various  papers  both  to  the  Archsologia,  and 
to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  accumulated  an 
excellent  library,  a  very  extensive  museum,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures,  all  which  were  sold  after  his  death, 
as  directed  by  bis  will.' 

STRANGE  (Sir  Robert),  an  English  engraver  of  the 
£rst  eminence,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Pomona  in  Ork- 
ney, July  14,  1721.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  sir 
J>avid  Strange,  or  Strang,  a  younger  son  of  the  family 
of  Stranges,  or  Strangs,  of  Balcasky  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  who  settled  in  Orkney  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
He  received  his  classical  education  at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney, 
under  the  care  of  a  learned,  worthy,  and  much-respected 
.  gentleman,  Mr.  Murdoch  M^Kenzie,  who  rendered  ereat 
service  to  his  country  by  the  accurate  surveys  and  charts 
be  gave  of  the  island  of  Orkney,  and  of  the  British  and 
Irish  coasts. 

Mr.  Strange  was  originally  intended  for  the  law,  but 
that  profession  ill  according  with  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind^ 
h6  quitted  it  in  a  short  time,  and  while  yet  uncertain  whi- 
ther his  genius  really  pointed,  went  aboard  a  man  of  war 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean..  From  this  voyage  be  re- 
turned so  much  disgusted  with  a  sea-life,  that  he  again 
betook  himself  to  pursuits  of  law,  and  might  have  conti- 
nued to  prosecute  them  through  life,  and  his  talents  as  an. 
artist  been  for  ever  lost  to  the  world,  if  his  brother  had  not 
accidentally  discovered  in  bis  bureau  a  variety  of  drawings  . 
and  unfinished  sketches,  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
amused  those  hours  that  his  friends  supposed  devoted  to^ 
severer  labours.  These  first  essays  of  genius  struggling  to 
"display  its  peculiar  powers,  were  shewn  to  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Cooper,  at  Edinburgh,  the  only  person  there  who, 
at  that  time,  had  taste  in  such  performanees ;  they  were 
by  him  very  highly  approved,  and  he  immediately  pro* 

1  Lyiou'i  Environs,  toI.  IV.— Bridrmmn'!  Lecal  Bijbliofraphy.—Nicbab't 
Bowyer.  .  ^ 
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posed  that  the  young  man  should  )>e  regularly  plac^ 
under  his  tuition.  This  measure,  coinciding  perfectly  with 
bis  oivn  inclinations,  was  accordingly  adopted.  The  rapid 
progress  which  he  made  under  this  master's  instructions 
soon  satisfied  his  friends  that  in  making  the  arts  his  study 
and  profession,  he  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  bent  of  nature, 
and  was  following  the  course  which  genius  prompted  him 
to  pursue. 

While  he  was  thus  assiduously  engaged  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  future,  fame,  a  fatal  interruption  to  the 
arts  of  peace  took  place  in  Scotland,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
young  chevalier;  and  Strange,  urged  by  many  motives, 
and  particularly  by  the  desire  of  gaining  a  hand  which 
was  already  become  necessary  to  his  happiness,  joined  the. 
rebel  army.  He  continued  to  act  with  it  as  one  of  the 
troops  styled  the  Life-Guards,  a  post  of  danger  as  well  as 
honour,  till  the  tqtal  defeat  of  the  Pretender's  few  remain^ 
ing  troops  on  the  field  of  CuUoden,  obliged  him  and  all 
those  who  escaped  the  issue  of  the  day,  to  fly  for  shelter 
to  the  Highland  hills.  There  young  Strange,  among  the 
rest,  continued  concealed  for  many  months,  enduring  hard- 
ships, the  detail  of  which  would  seem  to  make  dearliie 
purchase  even  of  life  itself.  Before  the  period  of  this  over- 
throw, and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  so  narrowly 
escaped  the  severest  fate  of  war,  that  the  accident  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  Having-  received  command  to  execute 
some  military  order,  in  the  absence  of  an  aid-de*camp,  he 
was  riding  for  that  purpose  along  the  shore,  when  the 
>Word  which  he  carried  was  bent  in  bis  hand  by  a  ball 
from  one  of  the  king's  vessels  stationed  off  the  coast. 

When  the  vigilance  of  pursuit  was  somewhat  abated. 
Strange  left  the  Highlands,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  turn  his  talents  to 
account,  and  contrived  to  maintain  himself,  in  conceal*- 
ment,  by  the  sale  of  small  drawings  of  the  rival  leaders  in 
the  rebellion,  many  of  which  must  still  be  extant.  They 
were  purchased,  at  the  time,  in  great  numbers,  at  a  guinea 
each.  A  fan  also,-  the  primary  destination  of  which  gave 
It  in  bis  eyes  an  additional  value,  and  where  he  had,  on 
that  account,  bestowed  more  than  usual  pains,  was  sold  at 
this  period,  with  a  sad  heart,  <<non  hos  quassitum  munus 
in  usus,''  to  the  earl  of  Wemyss;  who  was  too  sensible  of 
its  value  to  suffer  it  to  be  re-purchased,  when  that  was  pro- 
posed a  short  time  afterwards* 
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Tired  of  a  life  of  alarm  and  privacy^  Mr.  Stran^e^  at 
lengthy  after  much  difficulty,  procured  a  safe  conduct  to 
•  London,  intending  to  embark  for  France;  but  not  till  he 
had  received  the  reward  peculiarly  due  to  the  braVe ;  and 
made  that  hand  his  own,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
risked  his  life  in  the  field.  The  name  of  the  lady  to 
N  whom  he  was  thus  united  in  1747,  and  in  whose  steady  af- 
fection, through  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  all  those  dangers 
were  forgotten,  -was  Isabella  Lumisden,  the  daughter  of 
an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and  sister  to  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  his  instructive 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 

Hiving  safely  reached  London^  Mr.  Strange  completed 
his  intention  of  visiting  France ;  and  after  remaining  a 
considerable  time  at  Rouen,  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
the  companions  in  exile  whom  he  found  there,  and  ob- 
taining an  honorary  prize  given  by  the  academy  of  that 
place,  where  his  competitors  were  very  numerous,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  ^nd  prosecuted  his  studies  with  infinite 
assiduity,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Le 
Bas.  It  was  from  this  master  that  he  had  the  first  bint  of 
the  use  of  the  instrument  commonly  called  the  dry  needle^ 
which  he  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  his  own  genius, 
and  by  which  lie  added  such  superior  beauties  to  his  en« 
gravings. 

In  the  year  1751,  he  finally  removed  his  fiunily  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  at  this  period,  when  historical  engraving  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  Britain,  be  began  to  devote 
himself  to  this  higher  and  more  difficult  species  of  hit 
art ;  of  which,  therefore,  in  this  country,  he  is  justly  en- 
titled to  be  considered  sLs  the  father.  It  was  abqi^t  this 
time  that  by  refusing  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  hi$  present 
majesty,  be  incurred  the  strong  displeasure  of  loVd  Bute ; 
whose  conduct  towards  him  is  detailed,  with  many  other 
interes|ting  circumstances,  in  a  letter  to  that  nobleman^ 
which  Mr.  Strange  published  in  1775.  It  is  not  easy, 
or  perhaps  possible,  in  this  country,  for  power  to  de- 
press merit;  and  so  it  proved  in  the  case  of  this  artist,  who 
rose  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  With  respect  to  the  paint- 
ing which  he  thus  refused  to  engrave,  it  is  said  that -a  par- 
sonage, apparently  more  concerned  in  the  question  than 
lord  Bute,  has  since  commended  the  spirit  of  the  artist, 
who  scorned  to  perpetuate  so  wretched  a  performance. 

In  1760  Mr.  Strange  set  out  for  Italy,  which,  ai  the  teat 
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of  the  fine  Hits,  be  bml  lonf  been  anxious  io  visit.  The 
drawings  made  by  bim  in  ibe  course  of  this  tour,  several  of 
wbicb  be  afterwards  engraved,  are  now  in  tbe  possession  of 
lord.  Dundss.  Every  where  throughout  Italy  singular  marks 
of  attention  and  respect  accompanied  him,  not  only  from 
illustrious  persont^es^  but  from  tbe  principal  academies  of 
tbe  fine  arts  which  he  visited  in  bis  route.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome^  Florence,  aad  Bo<- 
logna,  and  prc^essor  of  tbe  royal  academy  at  Parma.  No* 
thing  indeed  shews  more  strongly  the  high  estimation  in 
which  his  talents  were  held  at  Rome,  than  tbe  compliment 
which  was  paid  him  by  signor  Epffanelfif  in  painting  the 
ceiling  of  that  room  in  the  Vatican  library,  where  the  col- 
lection of  engravings  is  preserved.  Tbe  painting  repre^o 
sents  the  progress  of  tbe  art  of  engn^ving,  and,  among  tbe 
portraits  of  those  who  were  most  eminent  in  it,  tliat  of 
Strange  is  introduced.  He  is  represented  holding  under 
bis  arm  a  volume  on  which  bis  name  is  inscribed ;  an  bo^ 
nour  paid  to  no  British  artist  but  himself.  Similar  aiar((S 
of  high  respect  were  also  bestowed  on  bis  talents  in  France, 
In  particular,  be  was  made  a  meimber  of  tbe  royal  academy 
ef  painting  at  Paris»  the  highest  honour  ever  conferred  on 
l^ny  foreigner. 

With  respect  to  the  works  of  this  artist,  be  left  fifty 
capital  plates,  still  in  good  condition,  which  were  engraved 
from  pictures  of  tbe  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  Ho* 
maot  Florentine,  Lombard,  Venetian,  and  other  schools. 
Their  subjects  are  bistoricaU  both  sacred  and  profane, 
poetical,  and  allegorical*.     From  bis  earliest  establishment 

*  The  following  are  ninoDg  his  prin-  culesi  by  Nicolat  l^ouisin— -Venus  at- 
•ipal  engravings : — ^Two  beads  of  the  tired  by  the  Graces,  by  Guklo. — Jus- 
AiitiiOf-'^one  an  etclimg.  the  oUier  »  ttce  ao4  1ieekne«i»  ^  Raphael — Jba 
fioitbed  proof,  from  a  drawipg  by  Johp  Offspring  of  Love,  by  Quido— Cupid 
Baptist  Grease — ^The  Return  from  Mar-  sleeping,  by  the  same—Abraham  giv- 
ket,  by  Wo«v«rnian« — Cupid,  by  Vaii-  ing  «p  the  .Handmaid  Hagar,  by  Guer- 
loo^-^Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido*-  cinQ«*-£sther  a  Suppliant  before  Ab*- 
Ckopatra,  by  the  same — The  Madon-  suerus,  by  tho  same — Joseph  and  Po- 
na,  by  the  same — ^The  Angel  Gabriel,  tipharV<.- Wife,  by  Guido<^Venu8  Blind- 
by  tbe  8aaae.«-*The  Virgin  with  tbe  ing  Cupid,  by  Titian— ^VeniiSi  by  tbe 
Child  asleep,  by  tbe  sapae.^-rliberali-  same — Daaae,  by  the  aame-^Portrait 
ty  and  Modesty,  by  the  same. — Apollo  of  King  Charles  I,  by  Vandyke — The 
jrevarding  Merit  and  punishing  Arro-  Madonna,  by  Correggio*— Sl  Cecilia, 
gance,  by  Andrea  Saccbi— -The  find-%  by  Raphael— Mary  Magdalen,  by  Gui- 
ing  of  Romulus  aud  Remus,  by  Pietro  do — Our  Saviour  appearing  to  his  Mo- 
da  Cortona — Csssar  repudiating  Pom-  ther  after  hit  Resurrection,  by  Guei^- 
peia,  by  the  saue^^Tbree  Cbildren  of  cino— A  Mother  and  Child,  by  PamM- 
King  Charles  I,  by  y^ ndyke — Belit^a-  giano— Cupid  meditating,  by  Schidow 
rius,  by  Salvator  Rosa — St.  Agnes,  by.  — Laomedon  King  of  Troy  detected  by 
I>nariniebiao«-«Tb«  JadgmeDt  of  Het^  Keptuno  and  ApoUo,  by  &  Roia,  fcc 
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in  life,  Mr.  Strange  selected  ciu'efolly  about'eigbty  copies  of 
iKe  finest  sTid  most  choice  impressions  of  each  plate  which 
he  engraved,  intending  to  present  them  to  the  public  when 
age  should  disable  him  from  adding  to  their  number. 
These  he  collected  into  as  mux^f  volumes,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  publication.  To  each  volume  he  prefixed 
two  portraits  of  himself^  on  the  same  plate,  the  one  an 
etching,  the  other  a  finished  proof,  from  a  drawing  by 
John  Baptiste  Greuse.  This  is  the  last  plate  he  engraved, 
and  is  a  proof  that  neither  his  eyes  nor  hand  were  im* 
paired  by  years,-  It  shews  likewise  the  use  he  made  both 
of  aqua  fortis  and  of  the  graver.  Each  volume,  besides  a 
dedication  to  the  king,  contains  an  introduction,  on  the 
progress  of  engraving;  and  critical  remarks  on  the  pic- 
tures from  which  his  plates  were  taken. 

Among  these  engravings,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is 
only  one  from  the  painting  of  any  native  artist  of  this  coun- 
try;  and  that  is  ifrom  Mr.  West's  apotheosis  of  the  king's 
children.  This  painting  he  solicited  bis  majesty's  permis- 
sion to  engrave,  which  was  granted  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness ;  and  every  accommodation  w'hich  the  palace  could 
give  was  liberally  furnished  to  him,  while  engaged  in  the 
undertaking ;  in  the  progress  of  which  he  was  often  visited 
both  by  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  Before  the  work 
could  be  completed  his  avocations  called  him  to  Paris,  and 
he  expected  to  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  engraving 
unfinished  till  his  return ;  but  his  miyesty,  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  flattering,  consented  to  let  him  take  it  with  him. 
In  return  for  so  much  condescension,  when  a  few  copies  of 
this  engraving  had  been  struck  off,  the  plate  itself  was  de- 
stroyed, by  cutting  out  the  principal  figure,  whicb>  after 
being  gilt,  was  presented  to  his  majesty. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1787,  Mr.  Strange  received  the  ho« 
nour  of  knighthood,  a  distinction  which  flattered  him  the 
more,  as  it  appeared  to  mark  a  peculiar  eminence  in  his 
profession  ;  and  proved  that  his  royal  patron  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  merit  which  his  minister  bad  once  vainly  at- 
tempted to  crush. 

Sir  Robert  enjoyed  bis  honours  but  for  a  short  period* 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1792,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  complaint 
of  an  asthmatic  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  long  se- 
verely afflicted.  It  is  for  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  his  character  while  living,  to  conceive  with  what 
sentiments  of  regret  this  melancholy  events  though  neither 
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untimely  nor  unexpected,  wag  felt  by  his  family  and  friend*. 
Of  ail  of^en  whom  the  writer  of  this  narrative  ever  knevr, 
ftir  Robert  Strange  possessed  the  mildest  and  most  inge- 
nuous manners,  joined  to  dispositions  of  mind  the  most 
liberal  and  benign.  There  was  in  his  temper  an  endear* 
ing  gentleness  which  invited  affection  ;  and  in  his  heart  a_ 
warm  sincerity,  immediately  perceptible,  which  infallibly- 
secured  it.  To  know  him  and  be  bis  enemy  was  impossi- 
ble. Unassuming  even  to  a  fault,  and  with  a  diffidence 
which  anxiously  shunned  pretension,  his  opinions  both  of 
thinking  and  of  expressing  himself,  even  on  the  most  un- 
important occasions,  laid  an  irresistible,  though  uncon- 
scious claim,  to  taste,  to  sentiment,  and  to  genius.  These, 
indeed,  a  skilful  physiognomist,  if  such  a  person  exists^ 
might  have  read  distinctly  in  the  features  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  though  Lavater,  to  support  a  theory,  or  misled  by 
an  imperfect  likeness,  has  asserted  the  contrary.  The 
head  engraved  from  Greuse,  and  prefixed  to  sir  Robert's 
posthumous  volume,  bears  a  strong,  though  scarcely  a 
striking  resemblance,  to  the  original,  and  will  probably  be 
thought  to  justify  what  is  here  advanced.  It  may  certainly 
with  equal  truth  be  added,  that  in  the  whole  of  his  deport- 
ment and  general  demeanour,  there  was  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  gracd  and  modest  dignity. 

To  these  qualities,  for  which  engaging  is  a  phrase  too 
tame,  si^  Robert  added  a  liberality  of  sentiment  upon  all 
subjects,  which  bespoke  such  a  strength  and  soundness  of 
understanding  as  would  probably  have  secufed  him  consi- 
derable eminence,  even  if  his  peculiar  talents  had  been 
mistaken,  and  law  bad  continued  the  object  of  his  profes- 
sional pursuit.  Though  engaged,  from  the  motives  which 
have  been  suggested,  in  the  support  of  a  cause  more  allied 
to  prejudice  than  connected  with  sound  reason,  reflection 
made  him  early  seinsible  of  his  error  (the  romantic  occa- 
sion of  which  points  jout,  in  some  degree,  the  generous  ar- 
dour of  his  genius),  and  his  riper  years  paid  the  tribute  of 
sincere  attachment  to  that  establishment  of  the  state,  which 
bis  arm  had  once  been  raised  to  overthrow.  -With  a  just 
and  enlarged  sense  of  political  relations,  religious  princi- 
ples the  most  zealous  were  conjoined ;  but  his  religion, 
though  warm^  was  tolerant;  and  his  devotion,  like  his 
other  virtues,  altogether  devoid  of  ostentation. 

He  left  behind  him,  besides  his  lady,  a  daughter  and 
three  sons ;  all  of  whom  his  honourable  exertions  would 
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have  sufficed  to  place  in  a  stlte  of  in^ependeocey  even 
though  honest  ambition  had  not  impelled  the  whole  of 
them  to  increase,  bj  their  own  efforts,  the  inheritance  de*** 
scending  from  their  father.  The  extreme  assiduity  with 
which  he  laboured  for  this  purpose  is  the  only  circum^ 
stance  in  sir  Robert's  history  which  yet  remains  unnoticed. 
In  the  coldest  seasons,  when  health  permitted  him,  he  went 
to  work  with  the  dawn,  and  the  longest  day  was  too  short 
to  fatigue  his  band.  Even  the  most  mechanical  parts  of 
his  labours  he  would  generally  perform  himself;  choosing 
rather  to  undergo  a  drudgery  so  unsuitable  to  his  talents 
than  trust  to  others,  or  be  the  means  of  engaging  them  in 
a  profession,  which,  notwithstanding  his  owrt  deserved  suc<« 
cess,  he  never  thought  deserving  of  recooTmendation.  In 
this  conviction,  he  was  always  extremely  solicitous  to  keep 
the  pencil  out  of  his  children's  hands,  lest  taste  should  have 
influenced  any  of  them  to  prosecute  the  same*  pursuits,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  a  life  of  unwearied  diligence  amd 
application.  '* 

His  remains  were  interred,  in  compliance  with  what  had 
long  been  known  to  be  his  own  modest  desire,  in  the  most 
private  manner,  in  Covent-garden  churchyard ;  his  ashes 
being  placed  immediately  adjoining  to  those  of  a  daughter 
once  tenderly  beloved.  A  simple  tablet,  with  his  name  in- 
scribed, is  all  that  distinguishes  the  spot.  The  works  in- 
deed of  such  an  artist  form  his  truest' and  most  appropriate 
monument.  These  no  time  has  power  to  destroy,  and,  a$ 
long  as  the  labours  of  taste  shall  be  objects  of  admiration 
among  mankind,  these  assuredly  will  perpetuate  his  repu- 
tation ;  and  with  it  a  name  not  more  to  be  remembered  for 
the  genius  which  gave  it  histre,  than  the  virtues  by  which 
it  was  adorned.^ 

STRATFORD  (Nicholas),  a  pious  and  learned  bishop 
of  Chester,  was  born  at  Hemel-Hempstead  in  Hertford* 
shire,  in  1633,  and  admitted  scholar  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  in  June  1652,  where  in  1656  he  became  fellow 
and  master  of  arts.  After  taking  orders,  he  married  a  re- 
lation of  Dr«.Dolben,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  by  his  inte- 
rest was  made  warden  of  Manchester  college  in  Lanca&hife. 
He  was  alsd  in  1670  made  prebendary  of  Leicester  St. 
Margaret  in  the  church  of  Lincoln ;  in  1673^  dean  of  St. 
Asaph,  at  which  time  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  and  wai 
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appointed  chapUin  ia  ordtaary  to  bis  majesty.  In  ]i685^ 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary.  Alderiaanbury^ 
London,  and  the  foUomng  year  resigned  tiie  wardensbip 
of  Manchester  college.  In  1689,  be  was  coiuecrateti 
bisbop  of  Chester,  over  which  be  presided^  in  constant  re^^-^ 
sideoce,  and  with  the  most  anxious  care  for  its  interestt, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  for  eighteen  years.  He  died 
Feb.  12,  1707,  and  was  interred  in  his  cathedral,  where  a 
long  Latin  inscription  records  bis  character,  without  exsg- 
geration*  Besides  some  occasional  sermons,  and  a  charge 
to  his  clergy,  his  works  were  chiefly  levelled  at  the  doc^ 
trines  of  popery,  in  which  controversy,  he  published,  L 
*'  Discourse  concerning  the  necessity  of  Reformation,  with 
respect  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,^'  Lond.  16S5,  part  L  4to ;  a  second  part  followed. 
9.  *f  Discourse  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy,"  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Godden,  ibid.  1688,  4to.  3.  '<The  people's  right  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  asserted,"  ibid«  1688,  4to.  4. 
^'  The  lay-Christian's  obligation  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures,"  ibid.  1688,  1689,  4to.  5.  <<  Examination  of  Bel- 
larmin's  fourteenth  note  concerning  the  unhappy  end  of 
the  church's  enemies,"  &c.  &c. 

Bishop  Stratford  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  zealous 
promoters  of  the  Societies,  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  latet  century  for  the  ^*  Refonnadon  of  manners."  In 
the  *^  Memoirs  of  Matthew  Henry,"  we  read  that  "  this 
good  work  was  first  set  on  foot  in  that  city  b?  those  of 
the  estabhshed  church :  they  were  happy  in  a  bishop  and 
dean,  that  had  the  interests  of  practical  religion  very  much 
at  heart,  Dr.  Stratford  and  Dr.  Fog,  men  of  great  learning 
and  true  piety,  both  excellent  preachers,  and  greatly 
grieved  at  the  open  and  scandalous  wickedness  that 
abounded  in  that  eity,  and  every  where  throughout  the 
nation."  It  app^ffs  that  a  monthly  lecture  was  established 
at  the  cathedral  for  this  purpose,  and  the  bishop  preached 
the  first  sermon.' 

STRATO,  of  Lampsacus,  the  successor  of  Theopbrastus 
in  the  charge  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  flourished  in  the 
third  century  B.  C.  and  presided  eighteen  years  over  that 
school  with  a  high  degree  of  reputation  for  learning  and 
eloquence.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  made  him  his  precept 
tor,  and  repaid  his  services  with  a  royal  present  of  eighty 
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tftlenttt.    He  died  abcmt  the  end  of  the  127  A  Orympiad. 
His  opioions  hare  been  suspected  of  atheism.  ^  Brucker 
collectiB  from  them  that  <<  there  is  inherent  in  nature  a  priu« 
ciple  of  motion,  or  force^  without  inieliigenee,  which  i^ 
the  only  cause  of  the  production  and  dissolatiod  of  bodies : 
that  the  world  has  neither  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  a 
deity,,  distinct  from  matter,  nor  by  an  intelligent  animate* 
ing  principle, .  but  has  arisen  from  a  force  innate  to  matter, 
originally  estcited  by  accident,   and  since  continuing  to 
act,  according  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  natural  bodies.** 
It  does  not  appear,  adds  Brucker,  that  Strato  expressly 
either  denied  or  asserted  the  existence  of  a  divine  nature; 
but,  in  excluding  all  idea  of  deity  from  the  formation  of  the 
world,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  indirectly  excluded 
from  bis  system  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  Su-* 
preme  Being.     Strato  also  taught,  that  the  seat  of  the 
aoul  is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  it  only  acts  by 
means  of  the  senses.     Bnieker  has  a  more  laboured  de- 
fence of  Strato  in  a  dissertation  inserted  in  SchelhomU 
**  Amcenitates  LitteraridB.'* ' 

fiTRAUCHIUS  (J£GtDitJS),  a  German  Lutheran  divine 
and  mathematician^  but  in  this  country  known  only  as  a 
cbronologist^  was  bom  in  1 6S2^  at  Wittemberg.    He  studied 
at  Leipsic,   and  was  afterwards  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittemberg,  and  at  Dantzick.     He  was  frequently  involved 
in  theological  disputes,  both  with  the  Roman  catholics  and 
the  Calvinists,  from  bis  intemperate  £eai  in  favour  of  Lu>> 
tberanism.    He  died  at  Wittemberg  in  1^82.    He  published 
•ome  mathematical  works;  but  was  chiefly  distinguished 
for  his  chronological  and  historical  disquisitions,  of  which 
lie  published  a  considerable  number  from  1652  to  16^80(. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  useful,  his  ^*  Breviarium  Chro- 
nologicum,^'  was  long  known  in  this  country  by  three  edi- 
tions (with  improvements  in  each)  of  an  English  transla- 
tion, by  Richard  Sault,  called  in  the  title  F.  R.  S.  but  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  Dr.  Thomson's  list  of  the  members 
0f  the  Royal  Society.     Lockers  high  commendation  of  this 
work  probably  introduced  it  as  a  useful  manual  of  chrono- 
logy.    The  edition  of  1745,  which,  we  believe,  was  the 
IsKit,  received  many  improvements  and  corrections,  but  it 
has  ttpce  given  way  to  lesser  chronological  systems.  * 
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STREATER  (Robert)^  an  E^glub  paioter,  wis  bom  io 
1624>  and,  being  a  person  of  great^industry  as  well  as  ca- 
pacity, arrived  to  an  eminent' degree  of  perfection  in  bis 
art.  He  excelled  particularly  in  history,  architecture,  and 
perspective;  and  shewed  himself  a  great  master  by  the 
truth  of  bis  outlines,  and  skill  in  foreshortening  his  figures. 
He  was  also  excellent  in  landscape  and  still-life;  and  there 
is  some  fruit  of  his  painting  yet  to  be  seen,  which  is  of  the 
highest  Italian  style,  for  penciling,  judgment,  and  com* 
position.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  made 
bis  majesty's  serjeant-painter.  He  became  violently  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  and  resolved  to  be  cut;  which  the  king 
bearing,  and  having  a  great  kindness  for  him,  sent  on  pur- 
pose to  France  for  a  surgeon,  who  came  and  perforated 
the  operation ;  which,  however,  Streater  did  not  survive^ 
He  died  in  1680,  having  spent  bis  life  in  great  esteem  and 
reputation.  His  principal  works  were,  the  theatre  at  Ox- 
ford ;  the  chapel  at  All  Souls  college ;  some  ceilings  ai 
Wbitehall,i  now  burnt ;  the  battle  of  the  giants  with  the 
gods,  at  sir  Robert  Clayton's ;  the  pictures  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  at  St.  Michaers  church  in  Cornbill,  &c.  &c.^ 

STREIN,  or  STRINIUS  (Richard),  baron  de  Schwar- 
renaw,  a  native  of  Austria,  and  learned  Protestant  writer, 
counsellor  to  the  emperor,  superintendant  of  finances,  and 
bis  librarian,  was  born  in  153S.  He  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  literati  of  bis  time,  and  died  in  1601,  leavingta 
treatise  *^  De  Qentibus  et  Familiis  Romanorum,"  Paris^ 
i$59f  fol.  in  which  he  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
Roman  antiquities.  He  wrote  also  some  pieces  against 
Bellarmin,  and  some  discourses  in  favour  of  the  freedfNn 
^f  the  Netherlands,  which  he  published  anonymously  lert 
tbey  should  oflFend  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  subject- ba 
was.* 

STRIGELIUS  (ViCToaiNDs),  a  learned  diviue  and  pros- 
moter  of  the  reformation,  was  born  at  Kaufbeir,  Dec.  .£6tk 
1524.  ^  He  lost  bis  father  in  the  year  1527,  and  .was  aeotto 
Fribourg  in  Brisgaw  in  1538;  where  he  went  through  a 
course  of  philosophy  under  John  Zinckius,  and  removed 
from  theuce  in  J  54?  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Melaoctbon.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy  in  1544,  he 
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«p|(>lied  himself  to  the  reading  of  private  lectares,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation,  and  he  continued  them  ut)-» 
til  the  war  obliged  .him  to  leave  Wittemberg,  and  go  to 
Magdeburg,  and  afterwards  to  Erfurt,  The  war  being 
concluded,  he  went  to  Jena  in  1543*  In  1556,  he  waa 
present  at  the  conference  of  Eisenach,  and  disputed  ami* 
cably  with  Menius  tipon  a  question  relating  to  the  necessity 
of  good  works.  He  reduced  this  controversy  to  se^en  pro** 
positions,  on  which  the  whole  dispute  turned,  and  which 
Menius  owned  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  Stri* 
gelius  afterwards  drew  up,  by  order  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  a  form  of  confession,  to  which  all  the  divines  sub-* 
scribed.  The  year  following  he  was  attacked  by  Flacciu^  I  lly« 
ricus,  and  disputed  with  him  vivd  voce  at  Weimar,  The  acta 
of  that  conference  were  published,  but  not  faithfully,  and 
tie  complained  that  something  was  retrenched.  In  1559^ 
he  was  imprisoni^d  with  two  others,  owing  to  certain  theolo- 

fical  disputes  with  the  divines  of  Weimar,  but  by  the  in«^ 
uence  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  recovered  his  liberty  at, 
the  end  of  three  years,  and  resunied  the  usual  course  of  his 
lectures.  As,  however,  he  found  that  he  was  not  in  a  safe 
situation,  he  retired  from  Jena,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  that  university  wrote  to  him  to  engage  him 
to  return.  Removing  to  Leipsic,  he  published  there  notes 
on  the  psalter.  He  obtained  of  the  elector  the  liberty  of 
teaching,  either  in  the .  university  of  Witteoiberg,  or  in 
that  of  Leipsic,  which  lasthe  preferred,  and  beginning  his 
lectures  there  in  March  1563,  explained  not  onTy  divinity, 
but  likewise  loe:ic  and  ethics.  He  had  carried  his  conimon* 
places  as  far  as  the  article  of  the  eucharist.  aud  was  to  en- 
ter  upon  that  in  February  1567 ;  but  a  fresh  opposition  being 
raised  against  him,  in  which  the  elector  would  not  interfere, 
he  retired  into  the  I^ala^tinate,  and  soon  after  was  invited  tp 
Heidelberg  to  be  professor  of  ethics,  which  office  he  dis- 
charged with  great  reputation  till  his  death,  June  26th,  156^. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  an  able  philosopher  and  divine,  and 
had  an  incomparable  talent  in  instructing  youth.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  1  *^  Epitome  dpctrine  de  primo  rootu," 
Wittem.  1565,  8vo.  2.  '^  Argumenta  et  scholia  in  Nov. 
Test."  3.  "  Tres  partes  locorum  communiuio.",  4;  "  Ei|* 
chiridion  locorum  Theologicorum."  5.  Scholse  Historic9e| 
jl  condito  mundo  ad  natum  Christum,  &c.^'  ^ 
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8TR0ZZT  (Titus  and  Hercules),  father  and  sod,  were 
two  poets  of  Ferrara,  who  both  wrote  in  Latin.    Their 
poems  were  printed  together  at  Venice,  1513,  8vo,  and 
consist  of  elegies  and  other  compositions,  in  a  pure  and 
pleasing  style.  Titus  died  about  1502,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Hercules,  his  son,  was  killed  by  a  rival  in  1 508.     Strozzi 
was  also  an  illustrious  name  at  Florence,  which  migrated 
with  the  Medici's  into  France,  and  there  rose  to  the  highest 
military  honours,  as  they  had  in  their  own  country  attained 
the  greatest  commercial  rank.     There  have  been  several 
other  writers  of  the  name,  of  whom  we  shall  notice  only 
one,  as  most  remarkable,  Cyriac  Strozzi,  who  was  a  pro- 
found student  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  coii- 
sidered  as  a  peripatetic  philosopher.     He  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1504.     He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  and  pursued  his  studies  wherever  he  went.     He  wa$ 
a  professor  of  Greek  and  of  philosophy  at  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, and  Pisa,  in  all  which  places  he  was  highly  esteemed* 
He  died  in  1565,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.     He  added  a 
ninth  and  a  tenth  book  to  the  eight  books  of  Aristotle's 
politics,  and  wrote  them  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.     He 
had  so  completely  made  himself  master  of  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  his  great  model,  that  he  has  been  thought, 
in  some  instances,  to  rival  him.  He  had  a  sister,  Laurentia, 
who  wrote  Latin  poems.     Considerable  information  msj 
be  found  respecting  the  Strozzi  in  our  authorities.  * 

STRUTT  (Joseph),  an  ingenious  artist,  and  the  author 
^  of  some  valuable  works  on  subjects  of  antiquity,  was  born 
at  Springfield,  in  Essex,  Oct.  27,  1749,  where  his  father, 
a  man  of  some  property,  was  a  miller,  but  died  when  this 
son  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old.  His  mother,  however, 
took  a  tender  care  of  his  education,  and  placed  ^  him  at 
Chelmsford  school.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  unfortunate  -William  Wynne  Ryland  (See 
RvLiiMD},  and  in  1770  became  a  student  at  the  royal  aca- 
demy, where  he  had  the  gold  and  silver  menials  adjudged 
to  him,  the  former  for  a  painting  in  oil,  his  first  efibrt, 
and  the  latter  for  the  best  academy-figure.  The  subject 
of  his  oil-painting  was  from  the  Mneid ;  and  it  was  no  small 
triumph  that  his  competitor  was  the  celebrated  Hamilton. 
After  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  family  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thane;  and  in  1771 

*  Tiraboschi. — Qins^uenft  Hist.  t.it.'^'Kklte.— ^Ro9coe*s  LeoX. 
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niras  first  introdiiced  to  the  British  Museum^  where  he  wai 
employed  to  make  some  drawings.     The  rich  stores  of 
science  and  of  art  in  that  valuable  repository,  gave  anew 
bias  to  bis  pursuits^  and  he  now  conceived  some  of  those 
literary  labours,  connected  with  his  profession,  which  he 
afterwards  executed  ;  and  such  was  his  industry,  that  two 
years  afterwards  (1773)  he  published  his  first  work,  '^The 
regal  and  eccliesiastical  Antiquities  of  England/'  4to,  and 
in  June  1774,  the  first  volume  of  what  he  then  called 
"  ))o|iba  SSnsel-Cjnnaix  5  or,  complete  views  of  the  manners^ 
customs,   arms,   habits,   &c.   of  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land)  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII."    A  second  volume  appeared  in  1775,  and  both  were  , 
reprinted  in  1797.     This  was  a  work  of  great  research  and 
labour,  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  letter-press,  and  of 
the  engravings,  and  he  justly  derived  considerable  reputa- 
tion, on  the  score  of  accuracy  and  judgment.     In  1777 
and  1778  he  published  his  '*  Chronicle  of  England,*'  in  2 
vols.  4to,  which  he  meant  to  have  extended  to  six,  but 
want  of  encouragement  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his 
design.    The  work,  however,  is  complete  as  far  as  it  goes^ 
and  contains  much   valuable  information,    but  is   rather 
heavy,  and  not  what  is  called  a  very  readable  book.     Iti 
1785  Mr.  Strutt  published  the  first  volume  of  his  ^^  Dic- 
tionary of  Engravers,"  and  the  second  in  1786.     In  this 
he  received  considerable  assistance  from  the  late  eminent 
sculptor,  John  Bacon,  esq.     As  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
executed  in  this  country,  it  is  deserving  of  high  praise,  and 
although  far  froin  being  free  of  defects,  still  remains  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 
The  introductory  history  of  engraving  is  particularly  cre- 
ditable to  his  judgment  and  industry. 

In  171)0,  a  severe  asthmatic  complaint  rendered  a  coun- 
try residence  necessary,  and  he'  therefore  settled  for  five 
years  at  Bacon's-farm  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  employedt 
tome  part  of  his  time  in  engraving  a  series  of  plates  for  the 
^'  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  are  said  to  be  as  fair  a  specimen 
of  his  talents  as  an  artist,  as  any  that  can  be  produced  ;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  for  what  edition  they  were  engraved,  or 
.  whether  sold  separately*  Here  likewise  his  benevolent  re- 
gard for  the  welfmre  of  the  young  induced  him,  at  his  o^rn 
expence,  to  establish  a  Sunday  school  at  Tewin,  Qot  far 
from  his  residence,  which  hesi^erintended  with  great  care, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  it  attended  with  the  most 
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bene&cial  consequences  to  the  morals  of  the  villagers*  In 
1795,  be  returned  to  London,  and  began  to  .collect  mate- 
rials for  bis  work  entitled  *^  A  complete  view  6f  the  Dresses 
and  Habits  bt  the  People  of  England,  from  the  establish^- 
ment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time.^'  The 
first  volume  of  this  appeared  in  1796,  and  the  second  in 
1799,  4to,  illustrated  by  143  plates.  It  was  about  the  same 
time  published  in  French.  In  1801,  be  published  the  last 
work  he  lived  to  complete,  namely,  Ekj^Lamena  SSn^lTpeo^^ 
or.  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England/* 
a  performance  which,  from  the  novelty  of  tb^  subject,  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  admiration  of  readers  of  almost  every 
class.  In  the  beginning  of  October  180^,  Mr.  Strutt,  then 
residing  in  Charles-street,  Hatton-garden,  was  confined  to 
his  chamber  with  his  last  illness,  of  which  be  died  on  the 
16th  of  that  month,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
biographer  sums  up  bis  character  in  these  words :  ^'  The 
calamities  incident  to  man  were  indeed  his  portion  on  this 
earth ;  and  these  greatly  augmented  by  unkindnesses 
where  he  least  deserved  to  have  met  with  them.  He  was 
charitable  without  ostentation  ;  a  sincere  friend,  without 
intentional  guile;  a  dutiful  son  ;  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
liusband  ;  a  good  father :  a  worthy  man ;  and,  above  all, 
it  is  humbly  hoped,  a  sincere  Christian.  His  natural  ta- 
.  lents  were  great,  but  little  cultivated  by  early  education. 
The  numerous  works  which  he  gave  to  the  world  as  an  au* 
thor,  and  as  an  artist,  prove  that  he  employed  his  time  to 
the  best  advantage."  Mr.  Strutt  engraved  many  plates,  in 
dots,  in  imitation  of  chalk,  a  manner  which  he  learned 
from  his  master  Ryland,  and  in  which  softness  and  harmony 
are  blended.  He  also  left  some  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  his  son,  from  which  have  since  been  published,  .U 
^^  Queen  Hoo  Hall,  a  Romance :  and  .Ancient  Times,  a 
Drama,"  4  vols.  12mo.  both  which  have  many  characteristics 
of  a  lively  and  well-regulated  imagination ;  and,  '2.  ^'  The 
Test  of  Guilt ;  or  Traits  of  Ancient  Superstition,  a  drama^ 
tic  tale,  &c."  in  poetry,  but  not  much  calculated  to  raise  out 
ideas  of  bis  merit  in  that  branch.* 

STRUVIUS  (George  Adam),  a  German  scholar,  was 
iborn  at  Magdebourg,  Sept.  27,  1619.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Jena,  and  was  called  to  tlie  conn<» 
cil  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony.     He  gave  to  tbe  publk  some 

*  Nichois'i  Bowycr. 
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strong  proofs  of  his  learning  at  Helmstadt,  before  the  year 
1653;  but  in  that  year  be  published  a  greater  work,  en- 
jticled   ^^  Syntagma  Juris  Feudalis ;''  and,  ten  years  after,  a 
similar  compilation  of  civil  lavr,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Syn* 
tagma  Juris  Civilis."     He  was  twice  married,  and  bad  in 
all  twenty-six  children.     He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy^, 
three,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1692.    He  had  a 
frankness  of  manners  that  gained  universal  attachment.  His 
form  was  robust,  and  his  diligence  so  indefatigable,  that 
be  applied  to  every  magistrate  the  expression  of  a  floman 
emperor,  ^^Oportet  stantem  mori  ;^'  and  so  completely  acted 
up  to  his  own  principle,  that  he  made  the  report  of  a  law-> 
suit  a  very  short  time  before  his  death.' 
.  STRUVIUS  (BuRCARD  Gotthelf),  one  of  the  many  sons 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Weimar,  May  26,  1671.    His 
father,  who  soon  perceived  his  turn  for  study,  sent  him  to 
'  ^eitz,  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  learned  Cellarius, 
who  then  lived  in  that  place,  and  he  afterwards  pursued 
bis  studies  under  the  ablest  masters  at  Jena,  Helmstadt, 
Francfort,  and  Halle.     In  the  latter  city  h&  went  to  the 
bar,  but  did  not  follow  that  profusion  long,  devoting  'his 
attention  chiefly  to  history  and  public  law,  which  were  his 
favourite  pursuits.     He  paid  some  visits  to  Holland  an4 
Sweden^  whence  he  returned  to  Wetzlar,  accompanied  by 
bis  brother,  who  had  dissipated  his  fortune  in  search  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.     This  misfortune  affected  our  author^ 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  spent  almost  his  whole 
property  in  paying  his  debts,  and  he  fell  into  a  melancholy 
«tate,  which  lasted  for  two  years ;  but  having  then,  reco-^ 
vered  his  health  and  spirits,  he  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Jena  in  16979  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  law  at  Halle.     In  1704,  he  was  made  professor  of  his- 
tory in  that  university,  and  in  1712  professor  extraordins^ry 
of  law,  counsellor  and  historiographer  to  the  dukes  of  S^x* ' 
gny ;  and  at  length  in  1730,  counsellor  of  the  court,  and 
ordinary  professor  of  public  and  feudal  law.     He  died  at 
Jena,  March  25,  1738,  leaving  many  distinguished  proofs, 
of  learned  research,  particularly  in  law  and  literary  history^ 
One  of  his  first  publications  was  his  ^^  fiibliotheca  numismatuox 
antiquiorum,^'  12mo,  which  appeared  at  Jena  in  1693.     2.. 
'^Epistolaad  CeIlarium,deBibliothecis,''  Jena^  1696,  12mo« 
^.^^  Anti^ui;  turn  Rom^uorum  Syntagma,*'  Jena>  1701, 4to« 
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This  is  the  first  part  of  a  larger  work,  and  chteAjr  respeeW 
the  religion  of  the  Komans;  but  is  vidaabte.     4.  *<  Tracta* 
tus  Juridicus  de  Balneis  et  Baineatoribus  *'  4to,  the  same 
year»  at  Jena ;  all  his  works  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
published  there.     5.  <^Acta  Literaria,**  vol.  I.  1705,  8vo  ; 
vol.11.  1720.     6.  <*  Bibliotheca  Philosophical'  1704,  8vo, 
and  again,  1728.     7.  '<  Bibliotheca  Historical'  1705,  %vo. 
This,  like  several  other  works  of  this  author,  has  undergone 
several  editions,  and  been  much  augmented  by  other  edi-* 
tors.    The  title  to  the  latest  edition  of  this  book  is  <<  Biblio-r 
theca  Historica,  instructa   a   Buitardo  Gotthelf  Struvio, 
aucta  a   Christi.  Gottlieb   Budero,  nunc  vero  a  Joanne 
Georgio  Meuselio  ita  digesta,  amplificata,  et  emendata,  ut 
peend  novum  opus  videri  possit.''     This  account  of  it  is 
literally  true,  for,  from  a  single  volume,  it  is  now  extended 
to  twenty-two  vols.  8vo,  usually  bound  in  eleven,  1782 — 
1804.     It  forms  a  complete  inde,x  to  the  histories  of  ail 
nations.     8.  *'  Bibliotheca  Librorum  rariorum,*'  1719^  4to. 
9.  ^^Introductio  ad  Notitiam  Rei  Literarise,  et  usam  Biblio- 
thecarum.'*     The  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  a  very  thick 
volume,  small  8vo,  with  the  supplements  of  Christopher 
Coler,  and  the  notes  of  Michael  Lilienthal,  was  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1 729  ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  1754  by  John  Chris- 
tian Fischer,  2  yols.  8va     10.  A  life  of  bis  lather,  entitled, 
*<  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Geo.  Adam  Struvii,''  1705,  8vo.     He 
published  also  several  works  in  German,  and  some  others 
in  Latin,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Heinsius^s  Bilcber 
Lexicon,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1793,  which  is  indeed  a 
tery  excellent  index  to  the  works  of  German  authors  in 
particular.^ 

'  STRYPE  (John),  the  most  valuable  contributor  to  ec- 
clesiastical history  and  biography  that  ever  appeared  in 
this  country,  is  said  to, have  been  of  German  extraction, 
His  father  John  Strype,  or  Van  Stryp,  was  a  native  of 
Brabant,  and  fled  to  England  for  the  sake  of  religion.  *  He 
was  a  merchant  and  silk-throwsterf  His  son  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  Stepney,  Nov.  1,  164^,  but  he  calls  himself 
a  native  of  London,  and  his  baptism  does  not  occur  in  the 
register  of  Stepney,  though  the  names  of  some  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  there  entered,  and  bis  father  lie^ 
buried  in  the  church*yard.  The  reason  why  he  calls  him* 
self  a  Londoner  probably  was,  that  he  was  bom  in  Strype^Ji 

I  Morerl.— -Diet.  Hi8t.-r-BibI.  Germtai^tte. 
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yardy  formerly -in  Slepnevy  but  afterwards  in..tbe  parish  of 
Christ- church,  Spitalfields.  After  being  educated  in  St. 
PauPs  school  for  six  years,'  he  was  matriculated  of  Jesus* 
college,  Cambridge,  July  5,  1662,  whence  he  removed  to 
Catherine-hall,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A«  B.  in  1665, 
and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1669.  His  first  preferment  was  tbo 
donative,  or  perpetual  curacy  of  Theydon-Boys  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  conferred  upon  him  July  14,  1669;  but 
he  qhitted  it  a  few  mpnths  after,  on  being  appointed  mini^ 
$ter  of  Low^Leyton  in  the  same  county,  which  he  retained 
aU  his  life.  The  circumstances  attending  this  preferment 
were  rather  singular.  Although  he  enjoyed  it  above  ^ixty«- 
eight  years,  and  administered  the  sacrament  on  Christmas- 
day,  for  sixty-six  years  successively,  yet  he  was  neyei^ 
instituted  nor  inducted.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  irre- 
gularity is,  that  the  livtfig  being  i^mall,  the  p^rons  allowe4 
the  parish  to  choose  a  minister.  Accordingly  Mr.  Strype 
•  having,  on  the  vacancy  which  occurred  in  1669,  preacfi^ 
before  them,  he  was  duly  elected  to  be  their  cura|:e  and 
lecturer^  and  they  entered  into  a  subscription -bond  for  fai^ 
maintenance,  promising,  to  pay  the  sums  annexed  to  their 
names,  **  provided  he  continues  the  usual  custom  <^  his 
predecessor  in  preaching  twice  every  Sunday."  'the  sub- 
scriptions in  all  amounted  to  69/.  Many  years  after  this, 
i?iz.  in  1674,  he.  was  licensed  by  Dr..  Henchman,  then 
bishop  of  London^  to  preach  and  expound  the  word  of 
God  in  the  parish  church  of  Low-Leytoo^  and  to  perform 
the  full  office  of  priest  and  curate  there,  during  the  va? 
cancy  of  the  vicarage,  which  license,  and  no  other  instru- 
ment, he  used  to  exhibit  at  the  visitations,  as  late  as  nt<!K 
1(1  1677,  as  he  seemed  secure  of  his  posse&sion^  he  re* 
built  the  vicarage,  with  140/.  of  his  own  money,,  aided  jhy 
coBtributions  from  his  parishioners, .  and  expended  con- 
siderable sums  alfo  in  the  repairs  of  the  chancel.  After  bis 
death,  his  executors  derived '  some  advantage  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  held  this  living;  for,  being  sued  by  his 
successor  for  dilapidations,  only  40Z«  could  be  recovered, 
as  the  plea  was,  that  he  bad  never  been  instituted  nor  in« 
ducted^  and  that  the  parsonage-house  was  built  and  ought 
to  be  repaired  by  the  parish.  It  is  probable  that  the  quiet 
possession  he  so  long  enjoyed  was  owing  to  the  high  esteein 
on  which  he  was  held  by  the  heads  of  the  churchy  for  his 
eminent  services  as  a  historian, 
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Soon  after  he  came  to  reside  at  Low-l>yton,  he  got 
access  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  sir  Michael  Hickes, 
lent,  once  of  Ruckhoh's  in  this  parish,  and  secretary  u> 
William  lord  Burleigbi  and   began  from  them  some  of 
those  collections  which  he  afterwards  published.     It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  extended  his  inquiries  much  iar* 
ther,  and  procured  access  to  every  repository  where  record* 
of  any  kind  were  kept;  made  numerous  and  indeed  volu** 
minous  transcripts,  and  employed  many  years  in  compa**- 
ring^,  collating,  and  verifyiiSg  facts,  before  he  published 
any  thing.     At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  archbishop  Wake,  and  the  bishops  At- 
terbur)',  Burnet,  Nicolson,  and  other  eminent  clergymen  or 
laymen,  who  had  a  taste  for  the  same  researches  as  liimself. 
Towards  his  latter  days,  he  had  the  sinecure  of  Terring,  in 
,   Sussex,  given  him  by  archbishop  Tenison,  and  was  lec<* 
turer  of  Hackney  till  1724,  when  he  resigned  that  lecture. 
When  he  became  old  and  infirm,  he  resided  at  Hackney 
with  Mr.  Harris  an  apothecary,  who  had  married  his  grand* 
daughter,  and  there  he  died  Dec.  11,  17S7,  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  ninety-four  *,  one  instance  at  least,  that 
the  most  indefatigable  literary  labour  is  not  inconsistent 
with  health. 

His  publications  were,  1.  *^  The  second  volume  of  Dr. 
John  Lightfoot's  works,"  16S4,  fol.  2.  «  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmcr,"  1694^  fol.  3.  "The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,'*  1698,  8vo-  4.  "  Lessons  for  Youth  and  Old  Age,'' 
1699,  12mo.  5.  «*  The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Elmer,  bishop  of 
London,'*  1701,  8vo.  6.  '<  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,'* 
1705,  8vo.  7.  "  Annals  of  the  Reformation,'*  4  vols  ;  vol. 
I.  1709,  (reprinted  1725);  vol.  IL  1725;  vol.  IIL  1728; 
vol.  IV.  1731.     8.  <«  Life  of  Archbishop  Grindal,"  17 10, fol. 

9.  "Life  and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Parker,^'  1711,  fol. 

10.  "Life  of  Archbishop    Wbitgift,"   1718,  folio.      11. 

^  "  I  made   a  t'wU  to  old  father  ip  B^t  Mas,     Mr.  Cart^,  in  the  pH?  > 

Strype  when  in  town  last;  he  is  t\irned  face  to  the  third  Toiume  of  his  *'  flis- 

•f  amety,  y«t  very  hriak  and  well,  only  tory  of  England,''  says,'  ••  When  tihe 

m  decay  of  fight  and  memory.    Mr.  pfttent  earl  of  Exeter's  pttDd&timr  iet 

Strype  0ld  me  that  he  had  great  ma-  out  on  his  travels  to  Italy,  his  chap- 

ierials  towards  the  life  of  the  old  lord  lain  undertaking  to  write  the  treasurer 

Bttfgbley,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  ffiartyrv-  Barieigh's  life,  removed  alltbeStatt* 

log^t,  which  V  ifisb,ed  iie  could  have  p^apers  to  his  own  house  at  Low-I«eyr« 

floished ;  bu*  most  of  his  papers  are  ton.      These   were  nerer  returned  t^ 

hi  eharacars ;  bis  grandson  is  learning  Burleigh-house,    but  falling  into  the 

to  decypher  them.^    'Letter  from  Dr,  hands  of  Mr.  Strype,  hepubltsbedthean.^ 

Samuel   Knight,  among  Cole'9  MSS.  with  other  memorials  in  S  yoIs.  fot.*' 
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"An  accurate  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,'* 
1720,  2  vols,  folio,  for  which  he  was  eighteen  years  col^ 
lecting  materials.  12.  ^<  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,'^  1721^ 
3  vols.  fol.  He  also  published  a  sermon  at  the  assizes  at 
Hertford,  July  8,  1689;  and  some  other  single  sermons, 
in  1695,  1699,  1707,  1711,  1724.  He  kept  an  exact  diary 
of  his  own  life,  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Harris;  and  six  volumes  of  his  literary  correspondence 
were  lately  in  the  possession  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  materials- for  many  of 
bis  works,  part  of  the  Lansdowne  library,  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Dr.  Birch  observes,  that  *^  his  fidelity 
and  industry  will  always  give  a  value  to  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, however  destitute  of  the  graces,  and  even  uniformity- 
of  style,  and  the  art  of  connecting  facts."  We  should  be 
sorry,  however,  to  see  the  simple  and  artless  style  of 
honest  Strype  exchanged  for  any  modernizing  improve* 
ments.  There  is  a  charm  in  his  manner  which  seems  to 
bring  us  close  to  the  periods  of  which  be  is  writing,  and 
renders  his  irregular  and  sometimes  digressive  anecdotea 
extremely  interesting.  We  can  remember  the  time  when 
Strype's  works  were  much  neglected,  and*  sold  for  little 
more  than  waste-paper ;  but  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  age,  that  they  have  now  risen  very  high  in  value, 
and  are  yet  purchased  with  eagerness.  A  new  edition  of 
his  life  of  Cranmer,  with  some  important  additions,  has 
lately  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  and  is  to  be  foU  * 
lowed  by  the. lives  of  the  other  archbishops,  and  his  ^^  An- 
nals." ' 

STUART,  ARABELLA.     See  ARABELLA. 

STUART  (Gilbert),  a  Scottish  bistorinn,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1742.  His  father,  Mr.  George  Stuart,  who 
died  in  17^3,  was  professor  of  humanity  in  that  university, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  eminence  for  classical  taste  and 
literature.  Gilbert  Stuart,  having  made  the  usual  prepa-t 
rations  in  the  grammar-school  and  the  university',  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  For  that  profession, 
however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  disqualified  by  indolence : 
add  be  early  began  to  indulge  his  passion  for  general  litera- 
ture, and  boundless  dissipation.  Yet  his  youib  was  not 
wasted  altogether  in  idleness,   for  before  be  had  cotmpleted 

*  Biog.  Brit — Lysons'i  Environs.— Cole'*  M$  Athfoae  ii^  Brit,  AI us.— Gent 
|<ag.  LIV.  ana  LXI. 
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bit  twiamy-ieeoncl  year,  be  pablisbed  ^^  An  Hiitorical  IHs- 
serutton  concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion/' which  had  so  much  merit  as  to  obtain  for  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
After  an  interval  of  some  years,  in  which  be  could  not  have 
neglected  his  studies,  he  produced,  2.  **  A  View  of  Society 
in  Europe,  in  its  prpgress  from  rudeness ko  refinement;  or 
inquiries  concerning  the  history  of  laws,  government,  and 
manners."  This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  proves  that  be 
bad  meditated  with  much  attention  on  the  most  important 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  About  the  time  when  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  appeared,  .Dr.  Stuart  applied  for 
the  professorship  of  public  law  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  being  disappointed,  removed  soon  after  to 
London.  He  there  became  from  1768  to  1773,  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Monthly  Review.  He  then  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  be  began  a  magazine  and  review,  called 
from  the  name  of  that  city,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 

I»eared  in  October  1773.  In  this  be  was  assisted  by  Wil- 
iam  Smellie  (See  Sm ellir)  ;  but  owing  to  the  virulent 
spirit  displayed  by  the  writers,  it  was  obliged  to  be  discon* 
tinned  in  1776.  In  1778  bis  View  of  Society  was  repub- 
lished. In  1782  he  again  visited  London,  and  engaged  in 
the  Political  Herald,  and  the  English  Review ;  but  being 
attacked  by  two  formidable  disorders,  the  jaundice  and  the 
dropsy,  be  returned  by  sea  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  died,  in  bis  father's  house,  August  13,  1786. 
•  The  other  works  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  were,  8.  An  ano*- 
nymous  pamphlet  against  Dr.  Adam,  who  had  published  a 
Latin  grammar,  1772.  4.  ^*  Observations  concerning  the 
public  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1779,  8vo.  In  this  work  lie  critically  examined  Ae 
preliminary  book  to  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland^ 
5.  «<  The  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation 
of  Religion  in  Scotland,*'  London,  1780,  4to,  a  work  com^ 
mended  for  the  easy  dignity  of  the  narrative,  and  for  the 
more  extraordinary  virtue  of  strict  impartiality.  6.  **  The 
History  of  Scotland,"  from  the  establishment  of  the  reform 
mation  to  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  London,  1782,  2  vols* 
His  chief  purpose  in  this  book  was  to  vindicate  the  charac** 
ter  of  that  queen  ;  but  the  whole  is  well  written,  and  has 
been  very  generally  read  and  admired.  7.  He  also  revised 
and  published  "SalUvaii's  Lectures  on  the  Qonsjtitutipi^^f 
England."     This  was  about  1 774.  •  pr.  Stuart  was  about  the 
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niddle  size  and  justly  proportioned.    His  coontenanee  was 
modest  and  ezpresstve,  sometimes  announcing  sentiments 
of  glowing  friendship,  of  which  be  is  said  to  hate  been 
truly  susceptible  ;  at  others,  displaying  strong  indignation 
against  folly  and  vice,  which  he  had  also  shewn  in  his  wri« 
tings.    With  all  his  ardour  for  study,  he  yielded  to  the  l<nre 
of  intemperance,  to  which,  notwithstanding  a  strong  con* 
stitution,  he  fell  an  early  sacrifice.     His  talents  were  great, 
and  his  writings  useful;  yet  in  his  character  altogether 
there  appears  to  have  been  little  that  is  worthy  of  imitation* 
He  is  painted  in  the  most  unfavourable  colours  by  Mr* 
Chalmers,  in  his  Life  of  Ruddiman,  who  says,  ^*  Such  was 
Gilbert  Stuart's  laxity  of  principle  as  a  man,  that  he  con« 
sidered  ingratitude  as  one  of  the  most  venial  of  sins.     Such 
was  liis  conceit  as  a  writer,  that  be  regarded  no  one's  me^ 
rits  but  bis  own.     Such  were  his  disappointments,  both 
MB  a  writer  and  a  man,  that  he  allowed  his  peevishness 
to  sour  into  malice ;  and  indulged  his  malevolence  till  it. 
settled  in  corruption.''    If  this  character  be  not  too  harshly 
drawn,  irt  is  impossible  that  much  should  be  alleged  in  its 
defence.' 

STUART  (James),  a  celebrated  architect  and  lover  of 
classical  antiquity,  was  born  in  London,  in  1713.  His  pa« 
rents  resided  in  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street.  His  father, 
who  was  a  mariner,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  bis  mo* 
tber  of  Wales.  Their  circumstances  were  very  narrow ; 
but  they  were  honest  and  worthy  people,  and  gave  their 
son  the  best  education  in  their  power.  Mr.  Stuart,  who 
was  the  eldest  of  four  children,  was  left  utterly  unprovided 
for  when  his  father  died.  He  exhibited,  however,  at  a^  ' 
very  early  period  of  life,  the  dawnings  of  a  strong  imagi- 
nation, splendid  talents,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, By  whom  be  was  educated  we  have  no  account; 
^ut  drawing  and  painting  were  his  earliest  occupations; 
and  these  he  pursued  with  such  industry  and  perseverance, 
that,  while  yet  a  boy,  be  contributed  very  essentially  to 
the  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her  little  family,  by 
designing  and  painting  fans  for  a  person  in  the  Strand.  He 
placed  one  of  bis  sisters  under  the  care  of  this  person  as 
his  shop-woman ;  and  he  continued,  for  many  years,  to 
pursue  the  same  mode  of  maintaining  the  rest  of  his  family. 

1  Chalnen's  Lif«  of  RiKldiman,  p.  SS9.— -Kerr'f  Lif«  of  Saellie,  vol.  I.  p.  393, 
fLuA  489.— D^Israeli's  CalamitiM  of  Authors. 
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*    NotwiibsUoding  the  great  pressure  of  such  a  charge^ 
and  tbe  many  temptations  to  dissipation,  which  are  too  apt 
to  attract  a  young  man  of  lively  genius  and  extensive  ta^ 
lents,  Mr.  Stuart  employed  the  greatest  part  of  bis  time  in 
such  studies  as  tended  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  be 
loved.     He  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy ;  he  became  a  correct  draughtsman,  and  rendered 
himself  master  of  geometry,  and  all  tbe  branches  of  the 
mathematics,    so  necessary  to  form  the  mind  of  a  good 
painter  :  and  it  is  no  less  extraordinary  than  true,  that  ne- 
cessity and  application  were  his  only  instructors.     He  has 
often  confessed,  that  he  was  first  led  into  the  obligation  of 
studying  the  Latin  language,  by  a  desire  to  understand 
what  was  written  under  prints,  published  after  pictures  of 
the  ancient  masters. 

As  his  years  increased,  knowledge  attended  their  pro* 
gress  :  he  acquired  a  great  proficiency  in  tbe  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  his  unparalleled  strength  of  mind  carried  him 
into  a  familiar  association  with  most  of  the  sciences,  and 
principally  that  of  architecture.      His  stature  was  of  the 
middle  size,  but  athletic.     He  possessed  a  robust  consti* 
tution,    invincible  courage,    and  inflexible  perseverance. 
Of  this  the  following  fact  is  a  proof:  a  wen,  in  his  fore- 
head, had  grown  to  an  inconvenient  size ;  and,  one  day, 
being  in  conversation  with  a  surgeon,  he  asked  him  how  it 
could  be  removed.     Tbe  surgeon  acquainted  him  with  the 
length  of  the  process ;  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  objected,  on 
account  of  the  interruption  of  bis   pursuits,    and  asked 
whether  he  could  not  cut  it  out,  and  then  it  would  be  only 
secessary  to  heal  the  part.    The  surgeon  replied  in  tbe 
affirmative,  but  mentioned  the  very  excruciating  pain  and 
danger  of  such  an  operation.     Mr.  Stuart,  after  a  minute's 
reflection,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  said,  '^  I 
will  sit  still ;  do  it  now.*'     The  operation  was  performed 
.with    success. — With    such    qualifica:tions,    although  yet 
almost  in  penury,  he  conceived  the  design  of  visiting  Rome 
and  Athens ;  but  the  ties  of  filial  and  fraternal  aflection 
induced  him  to  postpone  his  journey,  till  he  could  insure 
a  certain  provision  for  his  mother,  and  his  brother  and  se* 
cood  sister.     His  mother  died  :  he  was  soon  after  enabled 
.to  place  bis  brother  and  sister  in  a  situation  that  was  likely 
to  produce  them  a  comfortable  support;  and  then,  with  a 
very  scanty  pittance  in  his  pocket,  be  set  out  op  foot  for 
Rome ;   and  thus  he  performed  th^  greatest  part  of  his 
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journey ;  travelling  through  Holland,  France,  &c.  and 
stopping  through  necessity  at  Paris,  and  several  other 
places  in  his  way,  where,  by  his  ingenuity  as  an  artist,  he 
procured  some  moderate  supplies,  towards  prosecuting  the 
rest  of  his  journey.  When  arrived  at  Rome,  he  soon 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Revett, 
an  eminent  paii^ter  and  architect.  From  this  gentleman 
Mr.  Stuart  first  caught  his  ideas  of  that  science,  in  which 
(quitting  the  profession  of  a  painter)  he  afterward  made 
such  a  conspicuous  figure.  During  his  residence  at  Rome, 
he  studied  architecture  and  fortification;  and  in  1748  they 
jointly  circulated  "  Proposals,  for  publishing  an  authentic 
description  of  Athens,  &c.''  For  that  purpose,  they  quitted 
Rome  in  March  1750,  but, did  not  reach  Athens  till  March 
1751,  where,  in  about  two  months,  they  were  met  by  Mr# 
Wood  and  Mr.  Dawkins,  whose  admiration  of  his  great 
qualities  and  wonderful  perseverance  secured  to  him  their 
patronage.  Dawkins  was  glad  to  encourage  a  brother  in 
scientiBc  investigation,  who  possessed  equal  ardour  with 
himself,  but  very  unequal  resources,  for  prosecuting  those 
inquiries  in  which  they  were  both  engaged ;  having  at  the 
same  time  so  much  similarity  of  disposition,  and  ardour  of 
puxsuit.  During  his  residence  at  Athens  Mr.  Stuart  be* 
came  a  master  of  architecture  and  fortification ;  and  having 
no  limits  to  which  his  mind  would  be  restricted,  he  engaged 
in  the  army  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  where  he  served  a 
campaign  voliTntarily,  as  chief  engineer.  On  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  applied  himself  more  closely  to  make  drawings 
and  take  the  exact  oaeasurements  pf  the  Athenian  architect 
ture.  He  left  Athens  in  1753,  still  accompanied  by  hi^ 
friend  Revett ;  and  after  visiting  Thes^alonica,  Sniyrna, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  arrived  it>  England  in 
the  beginning  of  1755.  The  result  of  their  classical  .la- 
bours was  the  appearance,  in  1762,  of  the  first  volume  in 
fo)iQ  of  '*  The  Antiquities  of  Athens  measured  and  deli- 
neated, by  James  Stuart,  F.R.S.  and  &A.  and  Nicholas 
Revett,  painters  and  architects/'  This  work  is  a.  very  var 
luable  acquisition  to  the  lovers  of  antiquities  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  is  a  proper  companion  to  the  noble  descriptions 
of  Palmyra  and  /Balbec,  by  Mr.  Dawkins  and  Mr.  Wood, 
by  whom  the  two  artists  were  early  encouraged  in  the  pro-  ^ 
secution  of  a  design  so  worthy  of  the  most  distinguished 
))atronage.  To  this  work,  and  the  long  walA  which  the 
author  performed  to  compose  it,  he  has  been  indebted  for 
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the  name  of  the  Athenian  StUM$%  uniirersaUy  decreed  to 
bim  by  tlie  learned  of  this  country. 

Upon  bit  return  to  Englaiidi  Mr.  Stuart  was  received 
Into  the  late  Mr.  Dawkins*i  family ;  and,  among  tbe  many 
patrons  wbieb  tbe  report  of  bis  extraordinary  quali6cations 
acquired  bim,  tbe.  first  lord  Anson  led  bim  forward  to  tbe 
reward  most  judiciously  calculated  to  suit  bis  talents  and 
pursuits.  It  was  by  bis  lordsbip*s  appointment  tbat  Mr. 
Stuart  became  surveyor  to  Greenwicb  bospital,  wbicb  be 
beld  till  the  day  of  bis  death  with  universal  approbation. 
He  likewise  constantly  received  tbe  notice  and  esteem  of 
tbe  marquis  of  Rockingbamy  and  of  tbe  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  taste  and  power.  Besides,  bis  appointment 
at  Greenwicb  hospital,  all  the  additions  and  rebuilding  of 
tbat  part  which  was  d^troyed  by  the  fire  tbere,  were  con- 
ducted under  bis  direction.  He  likewise  built  several 
bouses  in  London ;  Mr.  Anson^s  in  St.  James*s^quare^  Mm. 
Montague's  in  Portman«*square,  &c. 

In  whatever  new  project  he  engaged,  be  pmaiied  it  with 
such  avidity,  that  be  seldom  quitted  it  while  tbete  was  any 
thing  further  to  be  learned  or  understood  from  it.  Thu^  be 
rendered  himself  skilful  in  tbe  art  of  engraving,  and  of 
sculpture  ;  and  bis  enthusiastic  love  for  antique  eleganee 
made  bim  also  an  adept  in  all  tbe  remote  researches  of  an 
antiquary.  But  in  this  display  of  his  talents,  a  just  tribute 
to  bis  memory  as  a  man  must  not  be  forgotten.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  bad  opportunities  of  re- 
marking tbe  nobleness  of  bis  soul,  will  join  in  claiming  for 
him  tbe  title  of  Citizen  of  tbe  World ;  and,  if  he  could  be 
obarged  with  possessing  any  partiality,  it  was  to  merit,  in 
whomsoever  be  found  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  twice  married ;  first  in  1760,  to  his  house- 
keeper, a  very  worthy  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who 
died  an  infant ;  bis  second  wife,  who  survived  bim,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Blackstone,  a  farmer  in  Kent ;  and  to  this 
lady,  who  was  very  young,  he  was  united  at  the  age  of 
sixty*  seven.'  By  her  be  had  four  children ;  one  of  whom 
a  boy  was  tbe  very  image  and  transcript  of  himself,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  He  exhibited  an  astonishing  genius  for 
drawing,  even  before  he  was  three  years  old,  and  would 
imitate  with  pen,  or  pencil,  any  thing  tbat  be  saw  lying  on 
bis  father^s  Uble.  This  child  (the  darling  of  his  father) 
died  of  the  sroalKpox  toward  tbe  end  of  1787.  Mr.  Stuart*s 
health  was  observed  to  decline  v%ty  rapidly  from  that  timc^ 
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He  expired,  at  bia  bouse^  in  Leicester-square,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1788,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  liis  age,  and^ 
and  was  buried  in  a  vault  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields.  Two  volumes  of  his  great  work,  "  The  Aatt- 
quities  of  Athens,"  have  been  published  since  bis  death ; 
the  2d  in  1790,  the  3d  in  1794 :  the  former  by  Mr.  New* 
ton,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Revely.  A  fourth  volume,  containing 
a  great  many  plates,  has  just  been  published  under  the 
superintendance  of  Mr. Taylor,  of  the  architectural  library, 
JHolborn.^ 

STUBBE  (Henry),  an  English  writer  of  uncommon 
parts  and  learning,  and  very  celebrated  in  his  day,  was 
born  at  Partney,  near  Spilsbye  in  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  28, 
1631.     His  father  was  a  minister,  and  lived  at  Spilsbye; 
but  being  inclined  to  be  an  anabaptist,  and  forced  to  leave 
that  place,  he  went  with  his  wife  and  children  into  Ire- 
land.    Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  there  in 
1641,  the  mother  fled  with  ber  son  Henry  into  England ; 
and,  landing  at  Liverpool,  went  on  foot  from  thence  to 
London,  where  she  gained  a  comfortable  subsistence  by 
her  needle,  and  sent  her  son  Henry,  being  then  ten  years 
of  age,  to  Westminster- school.     There  Dr.  Busby,  the 
master,  was  so  struck  with  the  surprising  parts  of  the  boy, 
that  be  shewed  him  more  than  ordinary  favour ;  and  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  sir  Henry  Vane,  junior. 
If  bo  one  day  came  accidentally  into  the  school.    Sir  Henry 
look  a  fancy  to  him,  and  frequently  relieved  him  with  mo- 
sey, and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  resorting  to  bis  bouse, 
<^  to  fill  that  belly,*'  says  Stubbe,  '^  which  otherwise  had 
no  sustenance  but  what  one  penny  could  purchase  for  his 
dinner,  and  which  had  no  breakfast  except  be  got  it  by 
making  somebody^s  exercise.'*     He  says  this  in  the  pre^ 
face  to  his  '^Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  Phleboto- 
my ;"  where  many  other  particulars  of  his  life,  mentioned 
by  Mr«  Wood,  and  here  recorded,  are  also  to  be  found. 
Soon  after  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation,  and  his 
master,  in  consideration  of  his  great  progress  in  learnings 
gave  him  additional  assistance  in  books  and  other  neces- 
saries. 

In  1649,  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ-church  in  Ox- 
ford ;  where,  shewing  himself  too  forward,  saucy,  and  con- 
ceited, he  was,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates,  often  kicked  and 

1  NicboU't  ^owyer.— tUfe  prefixed  to  toI.  IV. 
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beaten^  However,  through  the  interest  of  his  patron,  be 
was  certainly  of  no  small  consequence ;  for  the  oath,  called 
the  Engagement,  being  framed  by  the  parliament  that 
same  year,  was  some  time  after  sent  down  to  the  university 
by  him ;  and  he  procured  some  to  be  turned  out,  and 
othrrs  to  be  spared,  according  as  he  was  influenced  by  af* 
fection  or  dislike.  While  he  continued  an  under-graduate, 
it  was  usual  with  him  to  discourse  in  the  public  bchooU 
very  fluently  in  Greek,  which  conveys  no  small  idea  of  hi» 
learning.  After  he  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  be 
went  into  Scotland,  and  served  in  the  parliament  army  there 
from  .1653  to  1635  :  then  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took 
a  master's  degree  in  1656;  and,  at  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Owen,  was  in  1657  made  second-keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  under  Dr.  Barlow,  lie  made  great  use  and  ad-« 
vantage  of  this  post  for  the  assistance  of  his  studies,  and 
held  it  till  1659 ;  when  he  was  removed  from  it,  as  well  as 
from  his  place  of  student  of  Christ  church;  forhepub-^ 
lished  the  same  year,  **  A  Vindication'*  of  his  patron  sir 
Henry  Vane ;  **  An  Essay  on  the  good  Old  Cause;"  and  a 
piece,  entitled  **  Light  shining  out  of  Darkness,  with  an 
Apology  for  the  Quakers,*'  in  which  he  reflected  upon  the 
clergy  and  the  universities. 

After  his  ejection,  he  retired  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in 
Warwickshire,  in  order  to  practise  physic,  which  he  bad 
studied  some  years ;  and  upon  the  Restoration  applied  to 
Dr.  Morley,  soon  after  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  protection 
in  his  retirement  He  assured  him  of  an  inviolable  passive 
obedience,  which  was  all  he  could  or  would  pay,  till  the 
covenant  was  renounced ;  and,  upon  the  re-establishment 
of  episcopacy,  received  confirmation  from  the  hands  of  his 
jUocesan.  In  1661,  he  went  to  Jfamaica,  being  honoured 
with  the  title  of  his  majesty's  physician  for  that  island  ; 
but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  returned  and 
settled  at  Stratford.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Warwick, 
where  he  gained  very  considerable  practice,  as  likewise  at 
Bath,  which  he  frequented  in  the  summer  season.  He  did 
pot,  however,  apply  so  closely  to  the  business  of  his  pro- 
fession, as  to  neglect  every  thing  else :  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  ever. attentive  to  the  transactions  6f  the  literary  world, 
and  was  often  a  principal  party  concerned.  Before  the 
Restoration,  he  had  joined  Mr.  Hobb^s,  with  whom  he  was 
intimately  acquainted,  against  Dr.  Wallis,  and  other  ma- 
thematicians; and  had  published  a  very  smart  tract  or  two 
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in  that  controversy,  in  which  be  was  regarded  as  second  to 
Hobbes.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  engaged  in  a  con-' 
,troversy  with  some  meftibers  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  rather 
with  the  Royal  Society  itself;  in  which,  far  from  being  a 
second,  he  was  now  a  principal,  and  indeed  alone. 

The  Royal  Society  had  from  its  first  institution  alarmed 
the  zealous  admirers  of  the  old  philosophy,  who  affected  to 
represent  the  views  of  many  of  its  members  to  be  the  de* 
struction,  not  only  of  true  learning,  but  even  of  religion 
-itself.  This  gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Sprat's  **  History  of  the 
Royal  Society**  in  1667,  and  to  a  discourse  by  Mr.  Glan- 
vill  in  1668,  under  the  title  of  "  Plus  ultra,  or,  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  Knowledge  since  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
in  an  account  of  sopoe  of  the  most  remarkable  late  im- 
provements of  practical  useful  learning,  to  encourage  phi" 
losophical  endeavours."  Mr.  Stubbe  attacked  both  these 
works  with  great  warmth  and  severity,  yet  with  prodigioiis 
acuteness  and  learning,  in  a  4to  volume,  entitled,  ^'  Le^ 
gends  no  history,  or  a  specimen  of  some  animadversions 
upon  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society ;  together  with  the 
Plus  ultra  of  Mr.  Glanvill,  reduced  to  a  Non  plus,  1670." 
In  this  book  he  charges  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
with  intentions  to  bring  contempt  upon  ancient  and  solid 
learning,  especially  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  to  under-* 
mine  the  universities,  to  destroy  the  established  religion, 
and  even  to  introduce  popery.  This  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  controversy,,  which  was  carried  on  with  asperity  for 
some  time;  and  Stubbe  wrote  several  pieces  to  support  his 
allegations.  He  was  encouraged  ih  this  affair  by  Dr.  Fell, 
who  was  no  admirer  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  that  body,  that,  as  he  himself  in^ 
forms  us,  "  they  threatened  to  write  his  life." 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Stubbe,  though  his  life  was  no  long 
one,  were  extremely  numerous,  and  upon  various,  subjects. 
Those  which  he  published  before  the  Restoration  were 
against  monarchy,  ministers,  universities,  churches,  and. 
every  thing  which  was  dear  to  the  royalists  ;  yet  he  did 
this  more  to  please  and  serve  his  friend  and  patron  sir 
Henry  Vane,  tlian  out  of  principle,  or  attachment  to  a 
party  :  and  when  his  antagonists  insulted  him  for  changing 
ikis  tone  afterwards,  he  made  no  scruple  at  all  to  confess 
it:  "  My  youth,'*  says  be,  "and  other  circumstances,  in- 
capacitated me  from  rendering  him  any  great  services ;  but 
all  that  I  did,  and  all  that  I  wrote,  had  uo  other  aim  ;  ttor 
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do  I  Care  bow  much  any  man  cai\  inodiate  my  former  writ-* 
ingSy  90  long  as  they  were  subservient  to  him."  ''The 
truth  19;  and  all,"  says  Wood,  '^  who  knew  him  in  Oxford^ 
knew  this  of  him  for  certain,  that  he  was  no  frequenter  of 
conventicles,  no  taker  of  the  covenant  or  engagement,  no 
eontractor'of  acquaintance  with  notorious  sectaries;  that 
be  neither  enriched  nor  otherwise  advanced  himself  during; 
the  late  troubles,  nor  shared  the  common  odium,  and  dan- 
gers, or  prosperity  of  his  beiiefacton"  On  this  account  be 
easily  made  bis  peace  with  the  royalists,  after  the  Restora- 
tion :  yet  not,  as  it  should  seem,  without  some  overt  acta 

00  bis  part,  for,  besides  conforming  entirely  to  the  church 
of  England,  he  wrote  a  small  piece  against  Harrington's 
'^  Oceana,"* in  1660 ;  which,  in  the  preface  to  ^^The  good 
old  Cause,"  printed  in  1659,  he  had  extolled,  '^as  if/* 
aays  Woo^d,  'Mt  were  the  pattern  in  the  mount.''  By  these 
means  he  made  amends  for  all  the  offence  he  bad  given : 
**  I  have  at  length,'^  says  be,  ^*  removed  all  the  umbrages 

1  ever  lay  under ;  I  have  joined  myself  to  the  church  of 
£ngland,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  publicly  in^ 
posed  (which  in  things  indifferent  is  no  small  cousidera-* 
t}on,  as  I  learned  from  the  Scottish  transactions  at  Perth  ;) 
but  because  it  is.  the  Jeast  defining,  and  consequently  the 
most  comprehensive  and  fitting  to  be  national." 

After  a  life  of  almost  perpetual  war  and  conflict  in  va- 
rious ways,  this  e:atraordinary  man  came  to  an  untimely 
end  :  yet  not  from  any  contrivance  or  designs  of  bis  ena« 
mies,  although  bis  impetuous  and  furious  zeal  hurried  him 
to  say  that  they  often  put  him  in  fear  of  his  life.  Being  at 
Bath  in  the  summer  season,  he  bad  a  call  from  thence  to  a 
patient  at  Bristol ;  and  whether  because  it  was  desired,  or 
from  the  excessive  beat  of  the  weather,  be  set  out  in  the 
evening,  and  went  a  by«way,  Mr.  Wood  says  that  ^*  his 
bead  was  then  intoxicated  with  bibbing,  but  more  with 
talking  and  snuffing  of  powder :"  be  that  as  it  may,  he  waa 
drowned  in  passing  a  river  about  two  miles  from  Bath,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1676i.  His  body  was  taken  up  the  next 
morning,  and  the  day  after  buried  in  the  great  church  at 
Bath ;  when  his  old  antagonist  Glanvill,  who  was  the  rec- 
tor, preached  his  funeral  sermon ;  but,  as  it  is  natural  to 
imagine,  without  saying  much  in  his  favour.  Soon  after,  a 
physician  of  that  place  made  the  following  epitaph,  whicfa^, 
though  never  put  over  him,  deserves  to  be  recorded : 
*^  Memorial  sacrum.    Pott  yarios  casu9»,  et  magna  rerum. 
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distrimina^  tandem  hie  qotescuni  mortal! tatid  etuti^  Hen- 
rici  Stubbe,  medici  Warwicensis,  qoondam  ex  aede  Christ! 
Oxoniensis^  rei  medicse,  histpricte,  ac  mathematical  peritis- 
simi,  judicii  vivi,  &  Irbrorum  helluonis:  qui^  quum  multa 
scripserat,  &  plures  sailaverat^  alioriim  saluti  sedulo  pro^ 
•piciens,  propriam  neglexit.  Obiit  aqtiis  frigidid suffbcatus, 
12die  Julii,  A.D.  1679." 

Wood  w^H  contemporary  with  Stubbe  at  Oxford,  and 
has  given  him  this  character :  that,  ^'  he  was  a  person  of 
most  admirable  parts,  and  had  a  most  prodigious  memory; 
was  the  most  noted  Latinist  and  Grecian  of  his  age  ;  was 
a  singular  mathematician,  and  thoroughly  read  in  all  poli^* 
tical  matters,  councils,  ecclesiastical  and  profane  histories; 
had  a  voluble  tongue,  and  seldom  hesitated  either  in  pub* 
lie  disputes  or  common  discourse;  had  a  voice  big  and  ma-^ 
gister^al,  and  a  mind  equal  to  it ;  was  of  an  high  generous 
nature,  scorned  money  and  riches,  and  the  adorers  of  them ; 
was  accounted  a  very  good  physician,  and  excellent  in  the 
things  belonging  to  that  profession,  as  botany,  anatomy, 
and  chemistry.  Yet,  with  all  these  noble  accomplishments, 
he  was  extremely  rash  and  imprudent,  and  even  wanted 
common  discretion.  He  was  a  very  bold  man,  uttered 
any  thing  that  came  into  his  mind,  not  only  among  his. 
companions^  but  in  public  coffee-houses,  of  which  he  wa$ 
a  great, frequenter  :  and  would  often  speak  freely  of  per«< 
%ons  then  present,  for  which  he  used  to  be  threatened  with 
kicking  and  beating.  He  had  a  hot  and  restless  head,  fais 
hair  being  carrot-coloured,  and  was  ever  ready  toun-" 
dergo  any  enterprise,  which  was  the  ^chief  reason  that 
macerated  his  body  almost  to  a  skeleton.  He  was  also  a 
person  of  no  fixed  principles ;  and  whether  he  believed 
those  things  which  every  good  Christian  doth,  is  not  for  me 
to  resolve.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  common  sobriety 
and  discretion,  and  not  have  made  himself  and  his  learning 
mercenary  and  cheap  to  every  ordinary  and  ignorant  fellow, 
he  would  have  been  admired  by  all,  and  might  have, picked 
and  chused  his  preferment ;  but  all  these  things  being  want- 
ing, he  became  a 'ridicule,  and  undervalued  by  sober  and 
knowing  scholars,  and  others  too.*'  * 

STUfiBS  (George),  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  paintef 
of  aliimals,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1724,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty  went  to  Rome  for  improvement  in  his  studies,  but 

1  Atb.  Ox.  Tol,  II,— Biog,  Brit,  Sopplement. 
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why  U  not  easily  accounted  for;  London  was  the  betft 
tbeattre  to  exercise  his  talents  for  the  dissection  and  the 
portraiture  of  animals,  of  horses  (which  he  chiefly  excelled 
in)  especially,  and  in  London  be  fixed  bis  residence.  That 
bis  skill  in. comparative  anatomy  never  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  style  in  forms,  if  it  were  not  eminently 
proved  by  his  Phaeton  with  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,  would 
be  evident  from  all  his  other  figures,  which,  when  human,  j 

are  seldom  more  than  the  attendants  of  some  animal,  whilst 
the  style  of  the  animals  themselves  depended  entirely  on 
the  individual  before  him  :  his  tiger  for  grandeur  has  never 
been  equalled ;  his  lions  are  to  those  of  Rubens  what  jack- 
als are  to  Hors;  but  none  eyer  did  greater  justice  to  the 
peculiar  structure  of  that  artificial  animal,  the  race  courser, 
and  to  air  the  mysteries  of  turf-tactics^  though,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  artist,  they  depend  more  on  the  fac*similist'» 
precision  than  the  painter*s  spirit.  Stubbs  was  perhaps 
the  first  who  painted  in  enamel  on  a  large  scale.  -  He  was 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,*  and  died  in  1806.  He 
published  a  work,  completed  in  1766,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  ;  including  a  particular  de* 
scription  of  the  bones,  cartilages,  muscles,  fascias,  liga* 
ments,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  and  glands;  in  eighteen 
tables  from  nature  :*^  and  before  bis  death  three  numbers 
of  another  work,  which  was  to  have  consisted  of  six,  en- 
titled ^^  A  Comparative  Anatomical  Exposition  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Human  Body  witb  that  of  a  Tiger  and  a  common- 
Fowl,  in  thirty  tables.'' ' 

STUBBS,  or  STUBBE  (John),  a  learned  lawyer  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  born  about  1541,  and  is  said 
by  Mr.  Strype  to  have  been  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Cambridge.  He  removed  thence  to  Lincoln's-inn 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  and  contracted  an  acquaintance 
v^ith  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  that  society. 
He  became  a.puritan  in  consequence,  as  some  suppose,  of 
his  connection  with  the  celebrated  Thomas  Cartwright, 
who  bad  married  his  sister.  About  1579,  when  the  report 
of  the  queen's  intended  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  the  king  of  Fraqce,  had  created  an  extraordinary 
alarm,  lest  such  a  match  should  eventually  be  injurious  to 
the  Protestant  establishn^ent,  Mr.  Stubbs  published  a  sati- 
rical work  against  it,  entitled  ^<  The  Discovery  of  a  gaping 
gulph  wherein   England  is  like  to  be  swallowed   up  by 

»  Pilkington  by  Fuscli. 
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another  French  marriage,"  &c.  This  highly  incensed  .the 
qaeen,  whose  passions  bad  always  much  sway  over  her 
actions,  and  too  much  over  her  ministers,  and  she  imme- 
diately issued  out  a  proclamation  against  it;  and  the  author 
and  printer,  or  bookseller,  being  discovered,  they  were 
soon  apprehended,  and  sentence  given  against  them,  that 
their  right  hands  should  be  cut  off,  according  to  an  act  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  ^^  against  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
seditious  writings.**  When  Stubbs  came  to  receive  his" 
punishment,  which  was  inflicted  with  great  barbarity, 
with  a  butcher's  knife  and  mallet,  he  immediately  took  off 
his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and'  cried  '*  God  save  the 
iqueen  !'* 

In  this  suffering  Stubbs  had  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
and  did  not  lose  'the  regard  of  those  who  had  previously 
known  his  learning  and  talents,  and  who  probably  thought 
little  of  an  offence  that  proceeded  from  his  zeal  for  the  re- 
formation, and  evidently  from  no  principle  of  disloyalty. 
A  very  few  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  by  the  lord 
treasurer,  to  answer  cardinal  Allen's  ^'  I^efence  of  the 
English  Catholics;**  a  task  which  he  executed  with  ac- 
knowledged ability.  Several  letters  of  Stubbs,  addressed 
to  the  lord  treasurer  and  his  secretary  Hickes,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Burghley -papers,  now  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  most  of  them  having  been  written  with  his  left-hand,  he 
usually,  in  allusion  to  the  loss  of  his  right,  signed  himself , 
Scava.  Whether  his  answer  to  Allen  was  ever  published 
18  uncertain  ;  but  he  translated  Beza*s  meditations  on  the 

'  first  Psalm,  and  the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  from  the 
French,  which  he  dedicated  to  lady  Anne  Bacon,  wife  of 

'  sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  The  dedication  is  dated  from  Thel- 
veton  in  Norfolk,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  his 
residence.  May  31,  1582,  and  it  is  signed  <*  John  Stubbe, 
Sceva.**  It  is  said  that  Stubbs  was  afterwards  a  commander 
in  the  army  in  Ireland,  but  we  have  no  farther  account  of 
him,  or  any  notice  of  his  death.  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that 
he  was  either  father  or  brother  to  Philip  Stubbs,  author  of 
"  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses,**  and  other  works  against  the 
vices  and  abiises  of  his  time.  This  man,  who  was  not  in 
orders,  although  all  his  publications  are  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  divine,  lived  about  the  same  time 
with  John  Stubbs ;  but  Wood's  account  of  him  is  im- 
perfect. * 

1  MasterU  Hist,  ot  C.  C.  C.  C— Churton's  Life  of  NowcU.  ^Strype't  Lifc^of 
-  Griodal,  &c.  &c. — Mb.  Ox.  T9I.  I. 
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STUCKIUS  (JoHN-Wii>LiAM))  a  celebrated  writer  to* 
v^rds  tbe  end  of  tbe  sixteeiub  century,  was  born  at  Zurich. 
Be  acquired  great  bonour  by  bis  works,  particularly 
'  by  bis  treatise  **  On  tbe  Feasts  of  tbe  Ancients,*' 
wbicb  is  very  curious,  and  may  be  found  witb  bis  works 
on  antiquity,  Ley  den,  1695,  2  vols,  folio.  He  died  in 
]607.  Stuckius  albo  wrote  some  good  Commentaries  on 
Arrian ;  and  aparallel  between  Cbarlemagoe  and  Henry  IV. 
entitled  **  Carolus  Magnus  redivivus/*  4to. ' 

STUKIlLEY  (WiixiAM),  an  antiquary  of  mucb  celebrity, 
descended  from  an  aotient  family^  in  Lincolnsbire,  was  born 
at  Holbecb  in  tbat  county,  November  7,  1687.  After  bav* 
ing  bad  tbe  first  part  of  bis  education  at  the  free- school  of 
tbat  place,  UBder  tbe  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Kelsal,  be  was 
admitted  into  Beoe't*college  in  Cambridge,  Nov.  7,  1703, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fawcett,  and  chosen  a 
scbolar  there  in  April  following.  While  an  under-graduate^ 
he  often  indulged  a  strong  propensity  for  drawing  and  de- 
signing; and  began  to  form  a  collection  of  antiquartaa 
books.  He  made  physic,  however,  his  principal  study,  and 
witb  tbat  view  took  frequent  perambulations  through  the 
neighbouring  country,  witb  the  famous  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  John 
Gray  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  in  search  of  plants ;  and 
rn^de  great  additions  to  Ray's  ^'  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa 
Caotabrigiam ;''  which,  with  a  map  of  the  county,  be  was 
solicited  to  print ;  but  his  father's  death,  and  various*  do* 
mestic  avocations,  prevented  it.  He  studied  anatomy  under 
Mr.  Rolfe  the  surgeon  ;  attended  tbe  chemical  lectures  of 
aignor  Vigani ;  and  taking  tbe  degree  of  M.  B.  in  1709, 
made  himself  acquainted  witb  tbe  practical  part  of  medicine 
uader  the  great  Dr.  Mead  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital.  He 
i|rst  began  to  practise  at  Boston  in  bis  native  county,  where 
be  strongly  recommended  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Stanfield 
near  Folkingbara.  In  1717  he  removed  to  London,  where, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Dr.  Mead,  be  was  soon 
after  elected  F.  R.  S.  and  was  one  of  tbe  first  who  revived 
that  of  the  Antiquaries  in  1718,  to  which  last  he  was  secre* 
t;try  for  many  years  during  his  residence  in  town.  He  was 
also  oneV)f  the  earliest  members  of  the  Spalding  society. 

'  Melchior  Adam. — Freheri  Tbeatrum. — Moreri. 

♦  His  Tathcr,  John,  was  of  the  fa-  BuUea,  of  Weston,  Lincoloshire,  de- 

mily  of  the  Stukele3i;s,  lords  of  Great  sceaded  from  the  same  ancestors  with 

Stukdey,  oear  HuDtlogdon.     His  mo-  Aooe  BalJen. 
tber>    Frances,    daughter  of    Robert 
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Ife  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Cambridge  in  1719,  and 
was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicfans  in  the 
year  following,  about  >^hich  time  (1720)  he  published  an 
account  of  **  Arthur's  Oon"  in  Scotland,  and  of  "  Graham^i^ 
dyke,'*  with  plates,  4to.  In  the  year  1722,  he  was  appointed 
to  read  the  Gulstonian  Lecture,  in  which  he  gave  a  de- 
scription and  history  of  the  spleen,  and  printed  it  in  folio, 
l72Sj  together  with  some  anatomical  observations  on  the  dis- 
section of  an  elephant,  and  many  plates  coloured  in  imitation 
of  nature.  Conceiving  that  there  were  some  remains  of  th6 
Eleusinian  mysteries  in  free^masonry,  he  gratified  his  cu- 
riosity, and  was  constituted  master  of  a  lodge  (1723),  to 
which  he  presented  an  account  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
at  Dorchester,  in  4 to.  After  having  been  one  of  the  cen- 
sors of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  the  committee  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  astronomical  instruments  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory of  Greenwich,  he  left  London  in  1726,  and  re- 
tired to  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  soon  came 
into  ^reat  request.  The  dukes  of  Ancaster  and  Rutland, 
the  families  ot  Tyrconnel,  Cust,  &c.  &c.  and  most  of  the 
principal  families  in  the  country,  were  glad  to  take  his  ad- 
rice.  During  his' residence  here,  he  declined  ati  invitation 
from  Algernon  earl  of  Hertford,  to  settle  as  a  physician  at 
Marlborough,  and  another  to  succeed  Dr.  Hunter  at  New- 
ark. In  1728  he  married  Frances  daughter  of  Robert  Wil- 
Kamson,  esq.  of  Allington,  near  Grantham, 'a  lady  of  good 
family  and  fortune.  He  was  greatly  afBicted  with  the  gout, 
which  used  generally  to  confine  him  during  the  winteir 
months.  On  this  account,  for  the  recovery  of  his  ^lealtb, 
it  was  customary  with  him  to  take  several  journeys  in  the 
spring,  in  which  he  indulged  his  innate  love  of  antiqui- 
ties, by  tracing  out  the  footsteps  of  Caesar's  expedition  in 
this  island,  his  camps,  stations,  &c.  The  fruit  of  his  more 
distant  travels  was  his  ^'  Itinerarium  Curiosum ;  or,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  iuf  bis  Travels 
through  Great  Britain,  Centuria  I."  adorned  with  one  hun- 
dred copper- plates,  and  published  in  folio,  London,  1724. 
This  was  reprinted  after  his  death.  In  1776,  with  two  ad- 
ditional plates;  as  was,  also  published  the  second  volume^, 
(consisting  of  bis  description  of  the  Brill,  or  Csfesar's  c^mp 
at  Pancras^,'^  Iter  Boreal e,"  1725,  and  his  edition  of  Richard 

*  This  is  more,  a  work  Gf  imagina-     tion  thaa  any  thing  that  eter  caoM 
iioD,  coDJeeiure,  and  unfounded  ais«r-     from  Dr.  Stukeley't  pen,  but  Mr*  Ly- 
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of  Cirencester  *,  with  bis  own  notes,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ber-* 
tram  of  Copenhagen,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  illus^ 
trated  with  103  copper^plates  engraved  in  the  doctor's  life^^ 
time.  Overpowered  with  the  fatigue  of  his  profession,  and 
repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  he  turned  hisf  thoughts  to  tbe 
church;  and,  being  encouraged  in  that  pursuit  by  arch- 
bishop Wake,  was  ordained  at  Croydon,  July  20,  1720  ; 
and  in  October  following  was  presented  by  lord-chancellor 
Kitig  to  the  living  of  All-Saints  in  Stamford  f.  At  the  time 
of  his  entering  on  his  parochial  cure  (1730),  Dr.  Rogers  of 
that  place  had  just  invented  his  Oleum  Arihriticum ;  which 
Dr.  Stukeley  seeing  others  use  with  admirable  success,  he 
was  induced  to  do  the  like,  and  with  equal  advantage :  for 
it  not  only  saved  his  joints,  but,  with  the  addition  of  a  pro* 

Eer  regimen,  and  leaving  off  the  use  of  fermented  liquors, 
e  recovered  his  health  and  limbs  to  a  surprising  degree, 
and  ever  after  enjoyed  a  firm  and  active  state  of  body, 
beyond  any  example  in  the  like  circumstances,  to  a  good 
pid  age.  This  occasioned  him  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
success  of  the  external  application  of  this  oil  in  innumer* 
able  instances,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Hans  Sloane,  1733;  and 
tbe  year  after  he  published  also,  ^*  A  Treatise  on  the  Cause 
and  Cure  of  the  Gout,  from  a  new  Ratioitale ;''  which,  with 
an  abstract  of  it,  has  passed  through  several  editions.  He 
collected  some  remarkable  particulars  at  Stamford  in  relation 
to  his  predecessor  bishop  Cumberland;  and,  in  1736, printed 


sons  thinks  that  a»  be  withheld  ^t  from 
the  public  in  his  life-time,  it  js  pro- 
vable he  was  conrinced  that  his  ima- 
gination had  carried  him  teo  far.  He 
was  an  old  and  early  acquaintance  of 
bishop  Warburton,  whose  character  of 
him,  heightened,  perhaps,  a  little  by 
that  prelate's'  peculiarity  of  manner, 
18  not  far  from  the  iiteral  truth..  **  There 
was  in  hrm."  says  Warburton,  **  such 
a  mixture  of  simplicity,  drollery,  ab- 
surdity, ingenuity,  superstition,  and 
antiquarianism,  that  be  has  often  aft 
forded  me  that  kind  of  weil-seasoned 
repast  which  the  French  call  an  ambigu, 
from  a  compuond  of  things  sever 
meant  to  meet  together.  1  have  often 
heard  him  laughed  at  by  fools,  who 
had  neither  his  sense,  his  knowledge, 
nor  his  honesty ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  him  they  were  aU 
strangely  travestied.  Not  a  week  be- 
fore his  death  he  walked  from  Blooms- 
bory  to  Grosrenor-squaiv,  to  pay  me 


a  visit ;  was  cheerful  as  usual,  and  as 
full  of  literary  projects.  But  his  bn- 
siness  was  (as  be  heard  Geekie  was  not 
likely  to  continue  long)  to  desire  I 
would  give  him  the  earliest  notice  of 
bis  death,  for  that  he  intended  to  soli- 
cit for  his  prebend  of  Canterbuty,  by 
lord  chancellor  and  lord  Cardigan. 
*  For,'  added  be,  <  one  idever  dies  the 
sooner,  you  know,  for  seeking  prefer- 
ment."— Warburton's  Letters  to  Hurd, 
letter  CLXIX. 

*  Published  in  1757,  under  this  title: 
"  \n  Account  of  Richard  of  Cirences- 
ter, monk  of  Westminster,  and  qf  his 
Works :  with  his  antient  Map  of  Ko- 
n)an  Britain,  and  the  Itinerary  there- 
of." 

f  He  had  the  offer  of  th&t  of  Hoi- 
becfa,  tbe  place  of  his  nativity,  'from 
Dr,  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  aod 
of  another  from  tbe  earl  of  WincheU 
sta ;  bat  be  declined  them  both. 
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an  explanation,  with  an  engraving,  of  a  curious  silver  plat^ 
of  Roman  workmanship  in  basso  relievo,  found  underground 
at  Risley  Park  in  Derbyshire  ;  wherein  he  traces  its  jour- 
ney thither,  from  the  church  of  Bourges,  to  which  it  had 
been  given  by  Exsuperius,  called   St.  Swithin,  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  about  the  year  205.      He   published  also  the 
same  year  his  **  Palajographia  Sacra,  No.  I.  or.  Discourses 
'  on  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity  that  relate  to  Sacred  His- 
,  tory,'*  in  4to,  which  he  dedicated  to  sir  Richard  Ellys,  bart. 
*'  from  whom  he  had  received  many   favours."     In    this 
work   (which  was  to  have  been  continued  in  succeeding 
numbers)  he  undertakes  to  shew,  how  Heathen  Mythology 
is  derived  from  Sacred  History,  and  that  the  Bacchus  in  the 
Poets  is  no  other  than  the  Jehovah  in  the  Scripture,  the 
conductor  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness.     In  his 
country  retirement  he  disposed  his  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  according  to  the  order  of  the  Scripture  His- 
tory ;  and  cut  out  a  machine  in  wood  (on  the  plan  of  an 
Orrery),  which  shews  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  course  of  the  tide,  &c.     In  1737  he  lost  his  wife  ;  and 
in  1738,  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Gale, 
dean   of  York,   and   sister  to  his  injtimate  friends  Roger 
and   Samuel  Gale,  esquires ;  and  from  this  time  he  often 
spent  his  winters  in  London.     In  1740,  he  published  an 
iaccount  of  Stonehenge,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ancaster, 
who  had  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  given  him  the 
living  of  Somerby  near  Grantham  the  year  before.     In 
1741,  he  preached  t,he  Thirtieth  of  January  Sermon  before 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  that  year  became  one  of 
the  founders'of  the  Egyptian  society,  composed  of  gentle- 
men who  had  visited  Egypt.  In  1743  be  printed  an  account 
of  lady  Roisia's  sepulchral  cell,  lately  discovered  at  Roy- 
ston,  in  a  tract,  entitled  ^^  Palseograpbia  Britannica,  N6. 1," 
to  which  an  answer  was  published  bylVIr.  Charles  Parkin, 
in  1744.  The  doctor  replied  in  ^^Palseograpbia  Britannica, 
No.  II."  1746,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  uni-» 
versities  of  Cambridge  and  Stani^rd,  both  from  Croyland- 
abbey ;  of  the  Roman  city  Granta,  on  the  north-side  of 
the  river,  of  the  beginning  of  Cardike  near  Waterbeach, 
&c.     To  this  Mr.   Parkin  again  replied  in  1748;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  doctor  took  any  further  notice  of 
him.     In   1747,  the  benevolent  duke, of  Montagu  (with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  the  Egyptian  society) 
prevailed  on  him  to  vacate  bis  preferments  in  the  country. 
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bj  giving  bim  the  rectory  of  St.  George,  Qaeen-sqaare, 
whence  he  frequently  retired  to  Kentish-town,  where  tbe 
following  inscription  was  placed  over  bis  door  : 

*'  JVIe  dulcis  saturet  quies ; 
Obscnro  positus  loco 
Leni  perfruar  otio 
Chyndonax  Dniida*. 

**  O  may  this  rural  si^itude  receive. 
And  contemplation  all  its  pleasures  give^ 
The  Druid  priest !" 

He  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  bis  patron  in  1749  ;  on 
wbose  death  he  published  some  verses,  witb  others  on  bis 
entertainment  at  Boughton,  and  a  **  Philosophic  Hymn  on 
Christmas-day.**     Two  papers  by  the  doctor,  upon   the 
earthquakes  in  1750,  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  ser^ 
mon  preached  at  bis  own  parisb-cburcb  on  that  alarming 
occasion,  were  published  in  1750,  8fo,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Philosopby  of  Earthquakes,  natural  and  religious  ;'* 
of  which  a  second  part  was  printed  witb  a  second  edition 
of  his  sermon  on  '^  the  Healing  of  Diseases  as  a  Character 
of  the  Messiah,  preacbed  before  the  College  of  Physicians 
Sept.  20,  1750."     In  1751  (in  ^^  Palseograpbia  Britannica^ 
No.  III.'*)  be  gave  an  account  of  Oriuna  the  wife  of  Carau*^ 
sius  ;  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  XLVIII.  art.  33,  an  account  of  tbe 
Eclipse  predicted  by  Tbales  ;  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma* 
gazine,  1754^  p.  407,  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  at 
tbe  Royal  Society  in  1752,  to  prove  that  the  coraUtree  is 
a  sea-vegetable.     On  Wednesday  tbe  27tb  of  February, 
1765,  Dr.  Stukeley  was  seized  witb  a  stroke  of  tbe  palsy, 
which  was  brought  on  by  attending  a  full  vestry,  at  whicb 
be  was  accompanied  by  serjeant  Eyre,  on  a  contested  elec-* 
tion  for  a  lecturer.     The  room  being  hot,  on  their  return 
through  Dr.  Stukeley's  garden,   they  both,  caught  tfaeir 
deaths ;  for  tbe  serjeant  never  was  abroad  again,  and  tbe 
doctor's  illness  came  on  tbat  night.  Soon  after  this  accident 
bis  faculties  failed  bim ;  but  be  continued  quieC  and  com* 
posed  until  Sunday  following,  Marcb  3,  1765,  whei^  be  de- 
parted \\i  bis  seventy -eighth  year,  which  be  attained  by  re« 
markable  temperance  and  regularity.  By  bis  own  particular 

^  Alluding  to  an  urn  of  glass  so  in-  tiquaries  in  general  considered  it  as  a 

scribed,   found   in   France,    which  he  forgery  ;    but    Mr.  Tufcet  has  a  MiS 

was  firmly   persuaded  contained    tbe  Tindtcation   of  it,    by   some    learned 

ashes  of  an  arch>druid  of  that  name  French  antiquary,  43  pages  in  smaU 

(whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  4to,  now  in  Mr.  Bindley's  possession, 
to  Stonebenge),  though  tb«  French  mi« 
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directions,  his  corpse  was  conveyed  in  a  private  manner  to 
East*  Ham  in  Essex^  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard» 
just  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  church,  the  turf  being  laid 
smoothly  over  it,  without  any  monument.     This  spot  he 
particularly  fixed  on,  in  a  visit  he  paid  some  time  before 
to  the  vicar  of  that  parish,  when  walking  with  him  one  day 
in  the  church-yard.      Thus  ended  a  valuable  life,   daily 
spent  in  throwing  light  on  the  dark  remains  of  antiquity. 
His  great  learning  and  profound  skill  in  those  researches 
enabled  him  to  publish  many  elaborate  and  curious  works, 
and  to  leave  many  ready  for  the  press.     In  his  medical 
capacity,  his  **•  Dissertation  on   the  Spleen"  was  well  re- 
ceived.    His  **  Itinerarium  Curiosum,'*  the  first-fruits  of 
his  juvenile  excursions,  presaged  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  riper  age,  when  i^e  had  acquired  more  experience. 
The  curious,  in  these  studies  were  not  disappointed ;  for, 
with  a  sagacity  peculiar  to  his  great  genius,  with  unwearied 
pains  and  industry,  andvsome  years  spent  in  actual  surveys, 
be  investigated  and  published  an  account  of  those  stupen- 
dous works  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  Stonehenge  and  Abury, 
in  1743,  and  has  given  the  most  probable  and  rational  ac- 
count of  their  origin   and  use,  ascer^taining  also  their  di- 
mensions with  the  greatest  accuracy.     So  great  was  his 
proficiency  in  Druidical  history,  that  his  familiar  friends 
used  to  call  him  *^  the  arch-druid  of  this  age."     His  works 
abound  with  particulars  that  shew  his  knowledge  of  this  ce- 
lebrated  British   priesthood  ;  and  in  his  Itinerary  he  an- 
nounced a  ^*  History  of  the  Ancient  Celts,  particularly  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,"  for  the  most  part  finished, 
to  have  consisted  of  four  volumes,  folio,  with  above  300 
copper-plates,  many  of  which  were  engraved.     Great  part 
of  this    work  was  incorporated  into  his  Stoneheiige   and 
Abury.     In  his  **  History  of  Carausius,"  1757,  1759,  in  two 
vols.  4to,  he  has  shewn  much  learning  and  ingenuity  in 
settlif>g  the  principal  events  of  that  emperor's  government 
in  Britain.     To  his  interest  and  application  we  are  indebted 
for  recovering  from  obscurity  Richard  of  Cirencester's  Iti- 
nerary   of  Roman   Britain,    which   h^s   been    mentioned 
before.      His  discourses,  or  sermons,    under  the  title  of 
**  PalsBOgraphia  Sacra,   1763,  on  the  vegetable  creation," 
bespeak  him  a  botanist,  philosopher,  and  divine,  replete 
with  antient   learning,   and  excellent  observations ;  but  a 
little  too  much  transported  by  a  lively  fancy  and  invention. 
He  closed  the  last  scenes  of  bis  life  with  completing  a  long 
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and  laborious  work  on  ancient  British  coins,  in  particular 
of  Cunobelin ;    and   felicitated   himself  on   having   from 
them  discovered  many  remarkable,  curious,  and  new  anec- 
dotes, relating  to  the  reigns  of  that  and  other  British  kings. 
The  twenty-three  plates  of  this  work  were  published  after 
bis  decease;  but  the  MS.  (left  ready  for  publishing)  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  Fleming,  relict 
of  Richard  Fleming,   esq.  an  eminent  solicitor,  who  was 
the  doctor^s  executor,  and  died  in  1774.     By  his  first  wife 
Dr.  Stukeley  had  three  daughters;  of  whom  one  died  young ; 
the  other  two  survived  him;  the  one,  Mrs. Fleming  already 
mentioned ;  the  other,  wife  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Faircbild, 
rector  of  Piuey,  in  Essex.     They  both  died  in  17S2.     By 
his  second  wife,  Dr.  Stukeley  had  no  child.     To  the  great 
names  already  mentioned  among  his  friends  and  patrons, 
may  be  added  those  of  Mr.  Folkes,  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne  (with  whom  he  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  Tar* 
water),  Dr.  Pocock  bishop  of  Meath,  and  many  others  of 
the  first  rank  of  literature  at  home :  and  among  the  emi-» 
nent  foreigners   with   whom   he   corresponded  were  Dr. 
Aeigertahl,   Mr.  Keysler,   and  the  learned  father  Mont- 
faucon,  who  inserted  some  of  his  designs  (sent  him  by 
archbishop  Wake)  in  his  *'  Antiquity  explained.*^     A  good 
account  of  Dr.  Stukeley  was,  with  his  own  permission, 
printed  in  1725,  by  M/.  Masters,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
History  of  Corpus  Christi  college;  and  very  soon  after  his 
death  a  short  but  just  character  of  him  was  given  in  the 
Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  1765,  by  his  friend  Peter  Col- 
linson.     Of  both  these,  Mr.  Nichols  availed  himself;  and 
was    favoured    with    several  additional    particulars    from 
Dr.  Ducarel  and  Mr.  Gough.     After  his  decease,  a  medal 
of  him  was  cast  and  repaired  by  Gaub ;  on  one  side,  the 
head  adorned  with  oak  leaves,  inscribed  rev.  ovl.  stvke- 
LEY,  M.D.S.R.  &  A.S.  Exergue,  St.  54.     Reverse,  a  view  of 
Stonebenge,  OB.  MAR.  4,  1765,  MT»  84;   [but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, for  he  was  in  fact  but  78].     There  is  a  portrait  of  him, 
after  Kneller,  in  mezzotino,  by  J.  Smith  in  1721,  before  he 
took  orders,  with  bis  arms,    viz.  Argent,  a  spread-eagle 
double-headed  Sable.     Mrs.  Fleming  bad  another  portrait 
of  him  in  his  robes,  by  Wills;  and  Mrs.  Parsons  (relict  of 
Dr.  James  Parsons)  had  a  fine  miniature,  which  was  esteemed 
a  good  likene!ss. ' 

*  NicbolsV  Bowj'cr.— Lysons's  Environs,  &c. 
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STURMIUS  (James),  a  German  of  great  learning,  was 
of  a  noble  family  of  Strasburg,  and  was  bom  there  in  1499 
or  1490.  He  made  himself  illustrious  by  the  services  he 
did  his  country;  and  discharged  the  most  considerable 
offices  of  state  with  the  greatest  ability  and  probity,  par* 
ticuiariy  in  several  deputations  to  the  diets  of  the  empire^ 
the  imperial  court,  and  that  of  England.  He  contributed 
very  much  to  the  reformation  of  religion  at  Strasburg, 
to  the  erecting  of  a  college  which  was  opened  there  ten 
years  after,  and  to  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  re- 
formation in  Germany  by  Sleidan,  which  that  author  ac* 
knowledges  in  his  preface.  **  I  received  the  assistance  of 
that  noble  and  excellent  person,  James  Sturmius,  who,  hav* 
ing  been  above  thirty  years  engaged  Jn  public  and  import- 
ant \fFairs  with  the  highest  repiutation^  and  having  gene* 
rously  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  frequently  cleared 
up  my  doubts,  and  put  me  into  the  right  way ;  and,  at  my 
request  before  his  last  illness,  read  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  work,  and  made  the  necessary  remarks  upon  it." 
He  died  at  Strasburg  Oct.  20,  I555y  after  languishing  of 
a  fever  for  two  months.  Sleidan  says  that  **  he  was  a  man 
of  great  prudence  and  integrity,  and  the  glory  of  the  Ger- 
man nobility,  on  account  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
mind,  and  his  distinguished  learning." '  ,  ' 

STURMIUS  (John),  the  Cicero  of  Germany,  if  we  may 
use  the  terms  of  Melchior  Adam,  was  born  at  Sleida  in' 
Eiffel,  near  Cologne,  Oct.  1,  1507.  He  was  initiated  in 
letters  in  his  native  country^  with  the  sons  of  count  de 
Manderscheid,  whose  receiver  bis  father  was,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Liege  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome.  In 
1524,  he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  spent  five  years,  three 
in  learning,  and  two  in  teaching ;  and  had  for  his  fellow- 
students,  Sleidan,  Vesalius,  and  some  others,  who  after- 
wards became  men  of  eminence,  and  had  a  great  esteem 
for  him.  He  set  up  a  printing  press  with  Rudger  Rescius, 
professor  of  Greek,  and  printed  several  Greek  authors.  He 
began  with  Homer,  and  soon  after  carried  those  editions  to 
Paris,  in  1529,  where  he  made  himself  highly  esteemed, 
and  read  public  lectures  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters, and  upon  logic.  He  married  also  there,  and  kept  a 
great  number  of  boarders,  who  'came  from  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  and  were  the  sous  of  considerable  families; 

*  ■."    • 

'  Melchior  Ada oa.— Gen.  Diof. — Beze  Icones. 
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but  as  be  bad  imbibed  ihe  principles  of  the  refonnatioDy  he 
was  more  than  once  in  danger ;  which,  undoubtedly,  was 
the  reason  why  he  removed  to  8trabbiirg  in  1537.  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  place  offered  him  by  the  magis*- 
trates.  The  year  following  he  opened  a  school,  which  be- 
came famous,  and  by  his  means  obtained  from  the  ernperoir 
Maximilian  II.  the  title  of  an  university  in  15^6.  He  was 
very  well  skilled  in  polite  literature,  wrote  Latin  with  great 
purity,  and  understood  the  method  of  teaching ;  and  it  was  ^ 
owing  to  him,  that  the  college  of  Strasburg,  of  which  he 
was  perpetual  rector,  became  the  most  flourishing  in  all 
Germany.  His  talents  were  not  confined  to  the  schools'; 
he  was  frequently  entrusted  with  several  deputations  in 
Germany  and  foreign  countries,  and  discharged  those  em- 
ployments with  great  honour  and  diligence.  He  shewed 
extreme  charity  to  the  refugees  who  fled  on  account  of  re-* 
ligion  :  be  was  not  satisfied  with  labouring  to  assist  them  by 
bis  advice  and  recommendations,  but  even  impoverished 
himself  by  his  great  hospitality  towards  them.  His  life^ 
however,  was  exposed  to  mauy  troubles,  which  he  owed 
chiefly  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Lutheran  ministers.  At 
Strasburg  he  formed  a  moderate  Lutheranisro,.  to  which  be 
submitted  without  reluctance,  though  be  was  of  Zuinglius's 
opinion,  and  afterwards  declared  himself  for  Calvinism,  and 
was  in  consequence,  in  1583,  deprived  of  the  rectorship  of 
the  university.  He  died  March  3,  1589,  aged  above  eighty. 
Heliad  been  thrice  married,  but  left  no  children.  Though 
be  lo^t  his  sight  some  time  before  his  deatlf,  yet  he  did  not 
discontinue  his  labours  for  the  public  good.  He  published 
a  great  number  of  books>  chiefly  on  subjects  of  philosophy. 
Having  when  at  Paris  studied  medicine,  be  published  in 
1531,  an  edition  of  Galen's  works,  fol.  Among  his  other 
works,  are,  1.  ^^  De  Literarum  ludis  recte  aperiendis  li- 
ber," 1538,  4to,  twice  reprinted,  and  inserted  in  Crenius's 
collection  ^'Variorum  auctorum  consilia,  &c.^'  Morhotf 
praises  this  work  very  highly.  2.  '^  In  partitionesOratorias 
Ciceronis  libri  duo,"  Argent.  1539  and  1565,  8vo.  He 
published  some  other  parts  of  .Cicero  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. 3.  ^^Beati  Rhenani  vita,"  prefixed  to  that  author's 
^' Return  Germanicarum  libri  tres,"  Basil,  1551,  fol.  4. 
"  Ciceronis  Opera  omnia,"  Strasb.  1557,  &c.  9  vols.  8vo. 
5.  "  Aristotelis  Rheticorum  libri  tres,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  with 
scholia,  &c.  1570,  8vo.  6.  "  Anti-Pappi  tres  contra  Joannis 
Pappi  charitatemet  condemnationem  Cbristianam."  1579^ 
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4tQ.  This  is  the  first  of  his  controversial  tracts  against  Pap« 
pus,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  losing  his  rectorship. 
There  are  many  letters  between  Sturmius  and  Roger  As<» 
cfaam  in  that  collection  published  at  Oxford  in  1703.' 

STURMIUS  (John  Christopher),  a  noted  German  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Hippolstein  in 
1635.  He  was  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics 
at  Altdorf,  and  died  there  Dec.  26,  1703.  In  1670,  he 
published,  1.  A  German  translation  of  the  works  of  Archi« 
medes  ;  and  afterwards  produced  many  other  books  of  his 
own.  2.  ^<  Collegium  experimentale  curiosum,'*  Nurem- 
berg, 1676,  4to;  rey)rinted  in  1701,  4to,  a  very  curious 
work,  containing  a  multitude  of  interesting  experiments^ 
neatly  illustrated  by  copper-plate  figures  printed  upon 
almost  every  page,  by  the  side'  of  the*  letter-press.  Of 
these,  the  10th  experiment  is  an  improvement  on  father 
Lana's  project  for  navigating  a  small  vessel  suspended  in 
the .  atmosphere  by  several  globes  exhausted  of  air.  3* 
*' Physica  electiva,  et  Hypothetica,"  Nuremberg,  1675, 
3  vols.  4to;  reprinted  at  Altdorf,  1730.  4.  ^^  Scientia  Cos* 
mica,^'  Altdorf,  1670,  folio.  5.  **  ArchitectursB  militaris 
Tyrocinia,'*  at  the  same  place^  1682,  folio.  6.  ^' Epistola 
de  veritate  propositionum  Borellide  motu  animalium,*'  4to^ 
Nuremb.  1684.  7.  ^'  Physical  conciliatricis  Conamina,^* 
Altdorf,  1684,  8vo.  8.  ^<  Mathesis  enucleata,^'  Nuremb« 
1695,  8vo.  9.  "  Mathesis  Juvenilis,"  Nuremb.  1699,  2 
vols.  Svo.  10.  ^^ Physics  moderns  compendium,'*  Nuremb, 
1704,  Svo.  11.  "Tyrocinia  mathematica,"  Leipsic/ 1707^ 
folio.  12.  ^^  Praslectiones  Academics,''  1722,  4to.  13» 
'^  Prslectiones  Academics,"  Strasburg,  12mo.  The  works 
of  this  author  are  still  more  numerous,  but  the  most  im* 
portant  of  them  are  here  enumerated.* 

STURMIUS  (Leonard  Christopher),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  very  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture, was  born  Nov.  5,  1669,  at  AltorfF,  and  began  his 
studies  in  1683,  at  Heilbrunn.  Returning  home  in  1688, 
he  was  created  master  of  arts,  his  father  being  at  that  time 
dean  of  the  university.  In  1690  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and 
studied  divinity,  but  soon  quitted  that  for  mathematids. 
About  1693,  George  Bose,  a  senator  of  Leipsic,  a  man  qf 
fortune  and  an  amateur,  put  into  his  hands  Nicolas  Gold- 

1  Melchior  Adam. — Foppea  Bibl.  Belg. — GTen.  Diet — Niceron  to).  XXIX. 
•  Diet.  Hist,— Moreri.—Huuon'g  Dictionary, 
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mannas  manuscript  work  on  architecture,  which  be  wished 
to  publish,  but  which  had  beeb  left  imperfect  in  some 
parts.    Sturoiius  accordingly  undertook  the  office  of  editor, 
and  it  appeared  in  1708,  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  the  German  lan- 
guage.    In  1714  he  published  also  *^  Prodromus  Arcbitec- 
turie  Goldmannianas,**  and  with  it  the  prospectus  of  anew 
edition    of   Goldmann,    which  he   produced    in    separate 
treatises  from  1715  to  1721,  the  whole  formingr  a  <*  Com- 
plete course  of  Civil  Architecture,''  in  16  vols.  fol.  printeif 
at  Augsburgh.     This  was  thought  the  most  coniprebensive 
and  perfect  work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  appeared.    Un- 
til that  time  no  one  had  treated  on  the  doctrine  of  the  five 
orders  of  architecture  with  so  much  skill  as  Goldmann ;  bis 
proportions  were  reckoned  preferable  to  those  of  Scamozzi; 
more  beautiful  and  elegant  than  those  of  Paliadio,  and  more 
in  conformity  with  the  antique  than  those  of  Vignola. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  work  wais  going  on,  Sturmias 
filled  the  office  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wolfenbot- 
tel,  and  it  was  there  he  published  his  '^  Sciagraph  ia  Templi 
Hierosolymitani,"  in  fol.  In  1697  he  obtained  permission 
of  the  duke  ^f  Wolfenbuttel  to  travel,  and  went  into  the 
Netherlands  and  into  France  :  the  result  of  his  observations, 
chiefly  on  subjects  of  architecture,  he  published^ in  1719, 
folio,  with  numerous  plates,  from  his  own  designs.  This 
work  shows  great  skill  in  architecture,  but,  as  his  eulogist 
is  disposed  to  allow,  a  taste  somewhat  fastidious,  oknd  a 
wish  to  estimate  all  merit  in  the  art  by  certain  precon- 
oeived  opinions  of  his  own.  In  1702  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Francfort  on 
the  Oder.  The  king  of  France  having  promised  a  reward 
to  the  inventor  of  a  sixth  order  of  architecture,  Sturaiius, 
among  others,  made  an  attempt,  which  he  called  the  Ger- 
man order,  and  which  he  intended  to  hold  a  middle  rank 
between  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  succeeded. 

In  the  science  of  fortification,  Sturmius  acquired  great 
fame.  The  celebrated  general  Coehorn  was  of  opinion 
tfiat  no  man  understood  the  subject  better,  and  that  he 
only' wanted  to  have  the  conduct  of  some  siege  in  order  to 
prove  himself  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  age.  In 
171 1  he  left  Francfort,  for  the  honourable  offices  of  coun- 
sellor of  the  chamber  of  finances,  and  director  of  the  build* 
ings  at  the  court  of  Frederick  William  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgh.   There  be  built  the  palace  of  Neustadt  on  the  Etde, 
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f^tiicb' is  abkno^Iedged  to  be  in  a  good  taWe^  but  it  excited 
•envy,  and.  the  duke  having  ^o  easily  lislenod  to  the  pr<k« 
.jodiceii  reports  of  some  about  him,  Sturqf^ius  left  his  situa* 
^totiin  1713,  and  went  to  Hambiirgh)  vrhere  be  employed 
some  tione  in  writing.  While  there  he  accepted  the -office 
,of  thfe  dtticeofr Bruns wick Ito^ent^i'^ his  serme  as.firsi  archi- 
,t^pt  at  filanokenburgb)  but  did  n^Hleif^jojf  tbflt^stMKitioQioDg. 
He  died  Juoa  €>:  1.7  IS^^  i^  ih«  fiftieth  yeAr  of  bi^  age«  His 
matbemajticai  aud  archilteciural  works^  not  aiefitiotied^  wei^e 
;v«ryfiumei^U9,:bhtbeilig,  mostly  in  the  GeriHafi' language, 
^re  but  little,  known.  He:  also  aicquired  reputation  as  a 
tfateologian,  ai\d  .h4d  a  cotitrof ersy  with  c^rtaifi  tiillbecao 
4ivth^s^in  which 'ptecsttatoipii  ha  Was- originaUy  bred  Up^  on 
their  pecnlioat  nbtioiiS  resspectiiig  the  Loin's  sappisr.^  '  * 
f  ,.STURT  (JoBn),  an  engra'veir'of  aome  note,  iwa^  bOrg  in^ 
London  in  1^5S«  At  the  ag^  of  seventeen  b^  beit^ame  the 
papil  of  Bobiocl  Whiter  ;  His  prints  tare  exceedingly  nur 
merous,  and  (prove (biin  t^  have  beetl  a' very^industrious 
man,  bat  of  oa  greas  genius.  *  Itideed,  the  chief  of  fats 
eaoeUence  Ifty  in  tbe.engniviiii^of  letters,  and  the  minut^ 
ness  witb>Mtliicb  they,  were  Executed;  His  bestwbrk  is  the 
M  Book  of  ComniQit  Prayer/*  »wbich  he  engraved  ou  silver 
plates.:  T&e  ioj^  of  every  page  i^  ornamented;  with  a  small 
bistorieal  vignette.  <  Prefixed.ia  tbe  bustdf  Geiafge  J:  in  & 
ticcle,  and  dBEuring  it  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales. 
Tbe  pecirUarity  of  this  work  is,  that  the  lines!of  the  krng^s 
face  are  expressed  by  writing,  so  smail  ^tkat  few  peirson^* 
can  read  is  "Witkoiita  magnifying  glass,  jand  thatthis  writw 
in^  consists' of  th^JLord^  prhyetj  the  TenJCon^ofahdodent^ 
prayers  for  the  royal  family,  and  the.  ^ist/fPs^Im.  •  This 
Common  Prayer  Book  was  published  by  subscription  in 
Lopdoo  in  1717,  8vo,  and  was  followed  by  a  ^*  Candpanion 
to^the  AUar"  of  the  same  size,  and  executed  in  the  same 
wanner.  Sturt  also  engraved  the  Lord's  Prayer  within 
the  area  of  a  circle  of  the  dimensions  of  a  s^ilver  penny, 
and  an  elegy  on  queen  Mary  on  so  small  a  size  that  it 
might  be  set  in  a  ring  or  locket.  This  last  wonderful  feat, 
which  was  announced  in  the  Gazette,  was  performed  in 
1694^  He  was,  however,  a  faithful  copyist,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  English  translation-  of-  Pozzo's  Perspective, 
published  by  James,  in  folio.  When  old  and  poor,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  great  success,  he  bad  a  place 

'^     1  Bibl.  OeriDMiiqiie,  vol.  XXVir.  and  XXXIV. 
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offered  him  in'  the  Charter*hoase,  which  he  refused.  He 
*died  10  1730|  aged  seventy-two.  Lord  Orford  says,  be  re- 
eeived  near  500/.  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Edinbargh,  to  en- 
grave plates  for  bis  **  Diplomata,"  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete tbem.' 

STYLE  (Wiluam),  a  iaw«^wfiter,  was  an  esquire^s  son, 
as  Wood  says,  but  probably  the  soii  of  sir  Humphrey  Style, 
knt.  and  bart.  whose  family  are  buried  in  Beckenbam  in 
Kent.  He  was  born  in  1603,  and  became  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Braseifose  college,  Oxford,  in  1618 ;  bat,  as 
usual  with  .gentleioen  destined  for  the  law,  left  the  univer- 
sity without  a  degree,  and  went  to  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  the  bar,  but,  according  to  Wood, 
'*  pleased  himself  with  a  retired  and  studious  condition.*^ 
He  died  in  1679,  if  he  be  the  William  Style  buried  that 
year  at  Beckenbam,  as  Mr.  Lysons  conjectures  with  great 
probability.  The  most  valued  of  Ms'  writings  are  his 
^' RepoYts,'*  puUished  in '165S^' lotio^'ftofii  Ike  circum- 
stance of  being  the  only  cases  extant  of  the  common  law 
courts  for  several  years  in  tWtime  of  the  usurpation,  dar- 
ing which  sir  Henry  Rolle,  and  afterwards  John  Glynn,  sat 
as  chief  justices  of  the  upper  bench.     His  other  works  are, 

*i*^The  Practical  Register,  or  the  Accomplished  Attorney,*' 
.1657,  8iH»».  aod  f^Tbe  Common  Law  epiiomiizedf cwl^fJi- 

^  rectioDs  how  to.  proaeeute  and  defend  |»er^mi^  actioo^^' 

*^  Bto.     Wood*ili«to  BM«tt]0ns~a  non*professional  work*  ifliiK- 
latedTromtTie' Latin  "Of  ;lohn  Miohael  D«Iker^  w  nsii)  ^we 

.'  are  unacquainted  with,  under  the  title  of^<  ^font^rili^ta- 
lions,  Sig^Sy  ^hd  Oroans  pf  a  Christian,'^  Lend,  im^^'f^o^ 
•mth.asipgular,^ngraTedtitle,^  ,i.  ,'      '\\:. 

^.  ^]  1  Strati's Di^W-*W9l(|o1e's  AntCNiotes.  -    ^^ 

.,  ,  ^  Atb.  Ox.  not,  H,*-Bridsm4D's  Leg^rBibliomphy,— Lybii^t  HU^fH^! 
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